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Corrections  for  Volume  XLiV 

The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  errors  in  Volume  XLIV: 

January  9,  page  64,  first  column,  footnote  3:  The 
U.N.  document  number  should  be  A/RES/1573(XV). 

March  27,  page  445,  second  column,  fourth  para- 
graph under  the  subhead  "President  Kennedy": 
The  first  sentence  should  read  "We  share  the  same 
basic  aspiration  for  the  United  States  as  he  works 
for  for  his  own  country." 

April  10,  page  511,  second  column,  third  line  from 
bottom:  The  sentence  should  begin  "The  emphasis 
on  low  or  interest-free  loans  ..." 

May  29,  page  830,  second  column,  11th  line:  The 
date  should  be  October  14,  1959. 
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Acheson,  Dean,  438 

Achilles,  Theodore  C,  31 

Act  for  International  Development,  950,  977,  1000 

Act  of  Bogota.     See  Bogota,  Act  of 

Adams,  Grantley.  42,  351 

Adams,  Samuel  C,  Jr.,  466 

Adenauer,  Konrad,  621 

Advisory  Committee  on  Labor  and  Management,  creation 

and  functions  of,  message  (Kennedy),  291 
Afghanistan : 
Article  (Byroade),  125 
Informational  media  guaranty  program,  agreement  with 

U.S.  providing,  610 
Relief  supplies,   agreement   amending  1954  agreement 
with  U.S.  for  duty-free  entry  and  defrayment  of 
inland  transportation  charges,  317 
Technical  cooperation,  agreement  with  U.S.  extending 
1953  agreement,  201 
Africa  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
African  and  Malagasy  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation, established,  586,  587 
Afro-Asian  resolution  on  Angola,  text  of,  499 ;  U.S.  sup- 
port, statement  (Stevenson),  497 
All-African   Peoples'   Conference,  U.S.   greetings,  mes- 
sage (WillianLs),  526 
Challenge  of,   addresses  and  remarks:  Williams,  259, 

911 ;  Stevenson.  412 
Conference  of  African  states  at  Monrovia,  greetings  to, 

message  (Kennedy),  802 
Conference  of  African  states  on  the  development  of 
education     in     Africa,     message     and     remarks: 
Coombs,  936;  Kennedy,  937;  U.S.  observer  delega- 
tion to,  938 
Development    programs    for,    address    and    statement 

(Stevenson),  534,  805.  806 
East  Africa,  U.S.  teacher  program  in,  218 
East-West  struggle  for  control  in,  question  of,  state- 
ment (Rusk),  299 
Economic,  educational,  and  political  problems  of,  ad- 
dresses :  Cummings,  915 ;  Dulles,  767 ;  Williams,  584 
Economic  Commission   for,  U.N.     See  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Africa 
European  Economic  Community,  association  of  African 
states      with,      joint      communique       (Hallstein, 
Kennedy),  869 
Freedom  day  celebrations,  remarks  (Kennedy),  638 
Fulbright  program  in,  proposed  expansion  of,  459 
Hunger  and  protein  deficiency  in,  address  (Rowan),  406 
Self-determination  and  development  in,  joint  communi- 
que (Bourguiba,  Kennedy),  852 


Africa — Continued 

U.N.  African  members'  resolution  proposing  sanctions 
against  Union  of  South  Africa,  statement  (Plimp- 
ton), 603;  text,  604 

U.N.  role  in,  joint  communique  (Kennedy,  Nkrumah), 
446 

U.S.  information  activities  in,  need  for  expansion  of, 
letter  (Eisenhower),  182,  183;  report,  184,  185,  187 

U.S.  Naval  Task  Force  good-will  visit  to,  statement 
(Rusk),  433 

U.S.  policy  and  relations :  addresses,  remarks,  and  state- 
ments :  Bowles,  484,  629 ;  Cummings,  915  ;  Kennedy, 
446 ;  Kotschnig,  377 ;  Stevenson,  361 ;  Williams,  373, 
529,  730,  854,  912 

Visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  Williams,  announcement  of, 
295 ;  report  on,  527 
African  Pilot,  312 

Agency  for  International  Development,  proposed  establish- 
ment and  organization  of,  letter  and  statements : 
Kennedy,  978 ;  Rusk,  953, 1003 
Agrarian  reform.     See  Land  reform 

Agricultural   Sciences,   Inter-American  Institute  of,  con- 
vention  (1944)  and  protocol  of  amendment  to,  65, 
201,  317,  423,  537 
Agricultural  surpluses,  U.S.,  use  in  overseas  programs : 

Agreements  with :  Afghanistan,  130 ;  Bolivia,  698,  921, 
922  ;  Brazil,  65,  134,  734,  896 ;  Burma,  1029 ;  Chile, 
318;  China,  65,  425,  834;  Colombia,  834;  Cyprus, 
501;  France,  465;  Greece,  789,  896;  Iceland, 
501,  734 ;  India,  538 ;  Indonesia,  65,  501 ;  Iran,  698 ; 
Israel,  896;  Korea,  202,  610,  941;  Pakistan,  610, 
790 ;  Peru,  501 ;  Spain,  985 ;  Turkey,  282,  734,  790 ; 
U.A.R.,  318,  425,  1029 ;  Uruguay,  98 ;  Viet-Nam,  653 ; 
Yugoslavia,  1029 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 
See  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act 

AID  role  in,  letter  (Kennedy),  978 

Cuban  refugees,  proposed  distribution  to,  letter  and 
statement  (Kennedy),  257,  310 

Emergency  relief  aid  to :  Chile,  492 ;  Congo,  Republic  of 
the,  218,  312 ;  Kenya,  312 ;  Lebanon,  50 ;  Libya,  312 ; 
Peru,  923 ;  Tunisia,  .597 

Food-for-peace  program.    See  Food-for-peace  program 

Grants  to  voluntary  reUef  agencies  for  distribution  in 
the  Congo,  156 

Pakistan  development,  proposed  use  of  for,  448 

Sales  for  foreign  currencies.  See  under  Foreign 
currency 
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Agricultural    surpluses,     world,     problem    of,     address 

(Martin),  824 
Agricultural    Trade    Development    and    Assistance    Act 
(1954) : 
Administration  of,  delegation  of  authority  for,  Execu- 
tive order,  159 
Legislation      amending      and      extending,      statement 
(Martin),  1020 
Agriculture   {see  also  Agricultural  Sciences,  Inter-Amer- 
ican Institute  of;  Agricultural  surpluses;  and  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization)  : 
Africa,   need   for  increased  production,  address    (Wil- 
liams). 528 
EEC,    couinion    agricultural    policy    within,    proposed 
est.ililislMnent    of,    joint    communique     (Ilallstein, 
Kennedy),  808 
Exports   of   U.S.   products,   need   to  increase,   message 

(Kennedy),  292 
Importance   in  economic  growth,   statement    (Frank), 

4G1 
Land  reform.    See  Land  reform 
Latin  America,  need  for  diversified  production,  message 

(Kennedy),  476 
Products,    need    for   removal   of   restrictions   on   trade 
in,    address    and    message;    Hadraba,    269,    270; 
Kennedy,  293 
U.S.-Canadian    productivity,    comparison    with    Com- 
munist, address  (Kennedy),  842 
World    problems,   joint   communique    (Holyoake,   Ken- 
nedy), 403 
Agriculture,   Department   of,   delegation  of  functions   to 
for  administration  of  P.L.  480,  Executive  order,  159 
Agronsk.v,  Martin,  305 
Ahmed,  Aziz.  448 

AID.    See  Agency  for  International  Development 
Air  transport.    See  Aviation 
Airmail,   universal   postal  convention    (1957)    provisions 

re,  653,  896,  1029 
Albania,  convention    (1954)    and  protocol   for  protection 
of  cultural  projierty  in  event  of  armed  conflict,  282 
Albright,  Raymond  J.,  170 
Alemann.  Rolierto  T..  920 
Alessandri,  Jorge,  867 
Algerian  question ; 

French  efforts  to  resolve,  message  (Kennedy),  709 
General  Assembly  resolutions  for  .solution  of,  text,  64 
Negotiation  and  self-determination  proposed  for  settle- 
ment,  joint   communique    (Bourguiba,   Kennedy), 
852 
Presidents  Bourguiba  and  de  Gaulle  consultations  on, 

statement  (Rusk),  431 
Tunisian   position   on,   address    (Bourguiba),  851 
U.S.  views  on,  statement.s ;  Rusk,  524 ;  Wilcox,  62 
AUanza  para  Progreso.     See  Alliance  for  Progress 
Aliens : 
Nonimmigrant,   fingerprinting  regulations  re  amended, 

692 
Permanent  resident,  limitation  on  travel  to  Cuba,  178 
All-African  Peoples'  Conference,  526 
Alliance  for  Progress: 

Cuban  views,  statement  (Stevenson),  673 
IDB  role  in,  statement  (Kennedy),  553 


Alliance  for  Progress — Continued 

Importance  and  objectives  of,  addresses,  remarks,  and 

statements  :  Ball,  864  ;  Berle,  342,  017,  020,  703,  819 ; 

Dillon,    694,    695,    696,    698;    Kennedy,    212,    616; 

Rowan,  799 ;  Rusk,  759 

Proposal     fur,     address     and     message     to     Congres.^ 

( Kcnned.v),  471 
U.S.-Argentine   exchange   of   views   on,   letters    (Fron- 

dizi,  Keiuiedy),  814 
U.S.  e(f(irts  to  expedite  and  strengthen,  memorandums 
(Ball),  918 
Ambassadorial  talks,  Warsaw   (U.S.-Communist  China), 

U.S.  iiosition.  summary  (Herter),  147 
Ambassadors,  U.S.   (see  also  under  Foreign  Service)  : 
Aiipoiiitnicnt  of,  statement  (Rusk),  304 
Negotiating  authority  of,  statement  (Rusk),  434 
American    Council    of    Voluntary    Agencies    for    Foreign 

Service,  47 
American   Council  on   Education,   conference  on  teacher 

problem  in  East  Africa,  219 
American  Foreign  Ministers: 
Meeting    on    Cuban   situation,   question   of,   statement 

(Rusk),  433 
Sanctions  against  Dominican  Republic  invoked  at  San 
Jose  meeting,  statement  (Bonsai)  and  OAS  Council 
report  on.  273 
American  Repul>lics    (see  also  Latin  America),  Foreign 

Relations  volume  on,  released,  942 
American  States,  Organization  of.     See  Organization  of 

American  States 
Amity  treaties.    See  Friendship 
Amrehn,  Franz.  151 
Angola  situation  ; 

Afro-Asian  proposed  resolution  in  Security  Council,  499 
U.S.  position,  statements:  Carpenter,  498;  Rusk,  521; 
Stevenson,  497 
Anguilla,   19."i4   convention   concerning  customs   facilities 

for  touring,  465 
Antarctica,    peaceful    uses   of,    U.S.    proposal,    summary 

(Herter),  146 
Anti-Seiiiitisni,   reports  on  and  efforts  to  prevent  recur- 
rences of,  statement  (Tree),  403 
ANZUS  treaty: 

Role  of,  summary  (Herter),  145 

U.S.-Australian    views,    joint   communique    (Kennedy, 
Menzies),  372 
Apartheid  policy  of  Union  of  South  Africa : 

U.N.    consideration    of,    statements    and    resolutions: 
Bingham,  .509.  570;  Plimpton,  COO;  texts  of  resolu- 
tions, 572,  600 
U.S.  views  of,  address  (Williams),  7.32 
Arab  Republic,  United.    See  United  Arab  Republic 
Arab  states  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 

Development    financing    program,    U.S.    proposal    for, 

statement  (Herter),  149 
Refugees,  U.N.  programs  for,  U.S.  views  and  support, 
remarks  and  statement:  Jones,  929;  Wilcox,  28 
Arctic  inspection,  U.S.  proposal,  summary  (Herter),  146 
Argentina : 

Alliance   for  Progress,   exchange  of  views  on,   letters 

(Frondizi,  Kennedy),  814 
Food-for-peace  mission  visit  to,  312 
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Argentina — Continued 
IFC  investments  in,  90 
Seminar  on  U.S.  educational  system,  participation  in, 

311 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Bills  of  lading,  international  convention   (1924)   for 

unification  of  rules  re,  1029 
Educational  exchange  program,  agreement  amending 

19.56  agreement  with  U.S.  for  financing,  1029 
GATT.  declaration  of  provisional  accession,  896 
Inter-American    Institute    of    Agricultural    Sciences, 
convention   (1944)   on  and  protocol  of  amendment 
to,  425 
Investment  guaranty  program,  agreement  with  U.S. 

prnviUiiig,  833 
Naval  vessels,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  loan  of,  169 
Road  traffic,  convention  (1949)  on,  with  annexes,  201 
U.S. -Argentine  cooperation,  statement    (Kennedy),  920 
Armaments  (see  also  Disarmament,  Missiles,  owd  Nuclear 
weapons)  : 
Cuba,  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  military  aid  to,  addresses 
and  statements:  Coerr,  253;   Stevenson,  671,  6S0; 
Wadsworth.  Ill 
Dominican   Republic,    OAS   suspension   of   trade  with, 

statement  ( Bonsai ) ,  273,  274 
Industry,   need   for  and   vastness  of,   address    (Eisen- 
hower), ISO 
International  control,  inspection,  and  reduction  of: 
Negotiations,  need  for  adequate  preparation  for,  ad- 
dress and  report:  Kennedy,  176;  Sprague,  192 
Soviet  position,  summary   (Herter),  147 
U.S.  and  Western  proposals,  addres.ses  and  summary: 
Bowles,  482 ;  GuUion,  630,  G38 ;  Herter,  146 
NATO,  U.S.  policy  to  strengthen,  messages  and  remarks 

(Kennedy),  333,  647,  841,  905 
Supply  of  arms  to  Laos  and  new  African  nations,  need 
for   international  supervision  of,  statements:   De- 
partment, 114  ;  Rusk,  300,  30.3,  522 
U.S.  controls  on  shipments  to  the  Congo,  546,  1009 
Armed  forces : 
Geneva  conventions    (1949)    on  treatment  of  wounded 

and  sick  in  time  of  war,  609 
In  the  Congo.    See  Congo  situation 
NATO,  need  to  strengthen,  address   (Kennedy),  841 
U.N.,    question    of    permanent    force    for,    statement 
(Rusk),  521 
Armed  forces,  U.S.: 

Aircraft.     See  vnder  Aviation 

Alleged  use  in  Cuban  situation,  U.S.  refutation  of,  mes- 
sages and  statements:  Kennedy,  661;  Khrushchev, 
664 ;  Stevenson,  667 
Conventional  forces  in  Europe,  question  of  withdrawal 

of,  statement  (Ru.sk),  440 
Dependents  living  abroad,  rescinding  of  order  limiting, 

message  (Kennedy),  293 
Disaster  relief  provided  to  Yemen,  271 
In  Japan,   agreements  with   Japan  re,  address    (Mac- 
Arthur),  5.58,  559 
In   Korea,   question   of  status-of-forces   agreement   re, 

statements   (Chyung,  Ru.sk),  437,  712 
Limitation  of  expenditures  abroad  by  personnel,  mes- 
sage (Kennedy),  294 


Armed  forces,  U.S. — Continued 

Military  mission  to  Liberia,  agreement  extending  1951 

agreement  re,  834 
Reorganization  and  strengthening  of,  proposed,  message 

(Kennedy),  906 
USAF  crew  of  a  C-130  shot  down  over  Soviet  Armenia, 
U.S.  seeks  contact  with  surviving  members,  texts  of 
U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  257 
U.S.  Naval  Task  Force  off  African  coast,  question  of 
orders  to,  statement  (Rusk),  433 
Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia  (see  also  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  and  individual  countries)  : 
Communist    aggression    in.     See    under    Communism, 

Laos,  and  Viet-Nam 
Econouuc  Commission  for,   U.N.     See  Economic  Com- 

uiission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
Economic  development,  U.S.  views  and  aid,  address  and 

statement :   Bowles,  484 ;    Frank,  460 
Fulbright  program  in,  recommendation  to  enlarge,  459 
Hunger  and  protein  deficiency  in,  address    (Rowan), 

406 
Summary  of  U.S.  activities  in  (Herter),  146 
U.S.  relations  with,  reappraisal  of,  address  (Bowles), 

630 
USIA    broadcasts    to,   need    for   increase   in,    message 

(Kennedy),    905 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Johnson  to : 
Announcement  of,  750 
Statements  (Rusk),  762 
Texts  of  joint  communiques,  956 
Asia   Foundation,    contribution   to  Afghan   development, 

address  (Byroade),  130 
Asylum,  right  of,  statements   (Stevenson),  667,  670,  684 
Atlantic   Alliance.     See   North   Atlantic   Treaty   Organi- 
zation 
Atlantic    Community    (see   also   North   Atlantic   Treaty 
Organization)  : 
Goals  of : 

Message  (Kennedy),  333 

Role  of  OECD  in  attaining,  statement  (Ball),  328,  329 
New  nations,  role  in  aid  to,  address  (Ball),  714 
OECD    role    in,    U.S.-German   joint   communique,    622 
Role  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  statement  (Rusk),  800 
Atlantic  Fisheries,  Northwest.     See  Northwest  Atlantic 

Fisheries 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of  (see  also  Atomic  Energy 
Agency)  : 
Agreements    with :    Australia,    465 ;    Costa   Rica,    390 ; 
France,  698;  Ireland,  352,  574;  Israel,  201;  Italy, 
574 ;  Turkey,  734,  985 
U.S.-Israeli  cooperation.  Department  statement,  45 
U.S.  policy  and  views,  message  and  summary :  Eisen- 
hower, 140 ;  Herter,  146 
Atomic  energy,  nuclear  weapons.    See  Nuclear  weapons 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International : 
Board  of  Governors,   U.S.  delegation  to  21st  session 

of,  651 
Importance  of,  summary  (Herter),  146 
Progress  and  U.S.  support  of,  statement  (Wilcox),  92 
Atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes,  agreement 
with  Italy  for  cooperation  on  uses  of,  201,  941 
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Atomic  radiation  : 
Agreement   with    Australia   re  sampling  by  means   of 

balloons  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  941 
U.N.  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation, 
U.S.  delegation  to  9th  session,  499 
Attwood,  William,  653 
Australia : 

ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
IFC  investment  in,  90 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic  energy,  civil  uses  of,  agreeement  with  U.S. 

amending  19.56  agreement,  46.5 
GATT,  protocol  replacing  schedule  I,  537 
GATT,    rectifications   and   modifications   to   texts   of 

schedules,  8th  and  9th  protocols  of.  97 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  34 
Radioactivity  of  upper  atmosphere,  agreement  with 
U.S.  re  sampling  by  means  of  balloons,  941 
U.S.-Australian  views  re  international   problems,   text 
of  Joint  communique  (Kennedy,  Menzies),  372 
Austria : 

Chancellor  Raab's  leadership,  message  (Kennedy),  591 
Congo  situation,  resolution  in  General  Assembly  on,  62 
Fund  for  settlement  of  property  losses  of  political  per- 

seeutees  established,  691 
Refugee  camps,  U.S.  contributions  to  close,  454 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Counterpart  settlement,  agreement  with  U.S.,  653 
GATT,   declaration   on  provisional   accession  of  Ar- 
gentina, 896 
GATT,   8th   and  9th   protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 

OECD,   convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Aviation : 
Air   transport  negotiations  with :   India,  727 ;   Japan, 

935 ;  U.K.,  963 
Aircraft : 

Alleged  use  of  U.S.  aircraft  in  Cuban  situation,  mes- 
sages (Khrushchev)  and  Soviet  statement,  662, 
664;  U.S.  refutation  of,  statements  (Stevenson), 
667,  676 
O-130  shot  down  by  Soviets  over  Soviet  Armenia, 
U.S.  requests  information  re,  texts  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  notes,  257 
DC-3.  use  of  in  Berlin  operations,  statement  (Rusk), 

437 
Delivery  of  French-built  planes  in  Katanga,  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  statement  (Stevenson),  365 
Defection  of  Cuban  Air  Force  pilots,  statement  ( Steven- 
son), 667,  676 
Exchange  of  information  on  atmospheric  conditions  af- 
fecting, need  for,  article  (Landsberg),  279 
Military   air  transport,   need   to  increase  capacity  of, 

address  (Kennedy),  211 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  services  transit,  international,  agreement  (1944), 

282,  501,  537 
Air  transport  agreements  with :   Mexico,   282 ;   New 
Zealand,  109 ;  Pakistan,  834 


Aviation — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Carriage    by    air,    international,    protocol   amending 

1929  convention  for  unification  of  rules  re,  97 
Civil  aviation  convention   (1944),  international,  201, 
985;   protocol    (1954)    relating  to  amendments  to, 
282,  537,  698,  789 
Dhahran  airfield  agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia,  non- 
renewal of.  Department  statement,  490 
International  recognition  of  rights  in  aircraft,  con- 
vention (1948)  on,  896 
U.S.  aid  to  Viet-Nam  for  construction  of  jet  runway, 
84 
Ayub  Khan,  Mohammed,  448,  960 

Badeau,  .John  S.,  985 
Baig,  M.  O.  A.,  424 
Balance  of  payments : 

Import  restrictions.  GATT  provision  re,  1018 
U.S.  position  and  steps  to  improve : 
Addresses,  messages,  statements,  and  summary  :  Ball, 
4.50;  Braderman,  315,  316;  Dillon,  331;  Hadraba, 
264,    269,    270;    Herter,    150;    Kennedy,   208,    287; 
Kotschnig,  378 :  Merchant,  4  ;  Rusk,  324,  439 
Decrease   in    duty-free    exemptions,    message    (Ken- 
nedy) and  proposed  bill,  293,  382 
German-U.S.    discussions,     statement    (Rusk),    300; 
texts  of  joint   communique    (Kennedy,  von  Bren- 
tano)  and  U.S.  aide-memoire  re,  369 
Impact  of  foreign  aid  expenditure  on,  message  (Ken- 
nedy), 512 
Industrialized   nations   cooperation   for   solution   of, 

need  for,  statement  (Ball),  327 
Progress  in,  message  (Kennedy),  904 
Report  of  committee  on  U.S.  economic  position  re, 

215 
U.S.-Canada  review  of,  text  of  communique,  488 
U.S.  citizens'  gold  holdings  abroad,  disposal  of,  an- 
nouncement and  Executive  order,  195 
Balance    of    power,    shift    in,    address :     Bohlen,    967 ; 

Bowles,  481 
Baldwin,  Charles  F.,  390 
Balewa,  Alhaji  Sir  Abuakar  Tafawa,  918 
Ball,  George  W. : 
Addresses,  statements,  and  correspondence : 

Alliance  for  Progress,   U.S.  efforts  to  expedite  and 

strengthen,  918 
Atlantic  Community  and  the  New  Nations,  714 
Battle    Act,    Department's    views    on    legislation    to 

amend,  775 
Free-world  economic  cooperation,  449 
Inter-American  program,  Department  requests  funds 

for,  864 
Korea,  U.S.  relations  with,  262 

Newly  developing  nations  and  "New  Frontier",  751 

OECD  convention,  requesting  ratification  of,  326 

Confirmation  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 

Affairs,  282 
Meeting  with  Tunisian  officials,  8.53 
U.S.  representative  to  4th  meeting  of  DAG,  515,  555 
Visit  to  Europe  for  talks  on  economic  and  textile  mat- 
ters, 489,  825 
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Bandung  conference,  address  (Rowan),  407 

Barbour,  Walworth,  941 

Barco,  James  W.,  54,  66, 112, 199 

Bases,  U.S.  See  Military  bases 

Batt,  William  L.,  Jr.,  245 

Battle,  Lucius  D.,  466 

Battle  Act,  proposed  amendment  to : 

Address  and  statement :  Ball,  775 ;  Kennedy,  212 
Text  of,  444 
Baudouin,  King,  40 
Beale,  Wilson  T.  M.,  Jr.,  572 
B^diS,  Konan,  177 
Behr,  Frederic  H.,  170 
Belgium : 

Congo  situation.     See  Congo  situation 

Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 

ICEM   aid  in  resettlement  of  Belgian  nationals  from 

the  Congo,  article  (Warren),  389 
Prime   Minister   Lefevre,   congratulations   to,   message 

(Kennedy),  803 
Ruanda-Uruudi.     See  Ruanda-Urundi 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Friendship,  establishment,  and  navigation,  treaty  and 

protocol  with  U.S.,  383,  390 
GATT,  declaration  on   provisional  accession  of  Ar- 
gentina, 896 
GATT,   8th   and  9th   protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  applica- 
tion to  Republic  of  the  Congo,  610rt 
International  Tracing   Service,  agreement  and  pro- 
tocol relating  to  1955  agreement  on,  169 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  agreement  amending  an- 
nex B  of  1950  agreement  with  U.S.,  201 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Radio  regulations  (19.59),  609 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  .390 
Wedding  of  King  Baudouin,  statements  (Herter),  40, 
41 
Benjamin,  Robert  S.,  464 
Berding,  Andrew  H.,  151 
Berle,  Adolf  A. : 

Appointment  as  consultant  to  Secretary  of  State,  426 
Chairman  of  Task  Force  on  Latin  America,  298 
Latin  American  economic  and  social  development,  ad- 
dresses on  U.S.  program  for,  342,  617,  763,  818 
Visit  to  Argentina,  4.37 
Berlin : 

Quadripartite  (France,  Soviet  Union,  U.K.,  U.S.)  status 

of,  address  (Dowling),  589 
Soviet  position  on,  address,  report,  and  statement: 
Berding,  151;  Herter,  147;  Kennedy,  993;  Rusli, 
432 
U.S.  and  Western  reafiirmation  of  rights  in,  address, 
communiques,  remarks,  report,  statements,  and 
summary :  Adenauer,  Kennedy,  622 ;  Berding,  151, 
152;  Herter,  147;  Kennedy,  993;  Kennedy,  von 
Brentano,  370;  NATO,  40,  801;  Rusk,  302,  335. 
432,  433,  435,  437,  438,  440 ;  U.S.-U.K.  communique, 
999 


Berlin — Continued 

Universal  postal  convention   (1957),  application  to,  134 
West  Berlin : 

Freedom  of,  importance  of  maintaining,  address  and 
communiques :  Berding,  152 ;  Adenauer,  Kennedy, 
622;   Kennedy,  von  Brentano,  370;  NATO,  801 
Progress   in   economic  development,   address    (Berd- 
ing), 152 
Berlin  conference   (Potsdam  conference).  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, volumes  on,  published,  721 
Bernbaum,  Maurice  M.,  318 
Bicycles,  tariff  rates  on  imports : 

Peril-point  investigation  called  for,  50 
Proclamation  establishing  new  rates,  419 
Biddle,  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  6.53 

Bills  of  lading,  international  convention  (1924)  for  uni- 
fication of  rules  re,  1029 
Bingham,  Jonathan  B.,  465,  569,  785 
Biochemistry  Congress,  Fifth  International,  96 
Bizerte,  Tunisian  position  re,  address   (Bourguiba),  851 
Blair,  William  McCormick,  Jr.,  653 
Blanck^,  W.  Wendell,  65,  318 
Bloodgood,  Grant,  225 
Blough,  Roy,  215 
Blumenthal,  W.  Michael,  742 

Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  recommendations  for  im- 
provement of  Fulbright  program,  459 
Bogota,  Act  of : 
Address,   remarks,   and   statement:   Ball,   918;   Coerr, 

254,  255  ;  Kennedy,  61G ;  Rusk,  298 
U.S.  contribution  to  implement : 
Request  for,  address,  message,  and  statement:  Ball, 

864  ;  Kennedy,  473,  474 
Signing  of  appropriation  bill,  remarks   (Kennedy), 
971 
Bohlen,  Charles  E.,  640n,  964 
Bolivia : 

Development    program,    U.S.-Bolivian   cooperation    on, 

letters  (Kennedy,  Paz),  920 
ICA  loan,  531 
Membership  In  ICEM,  387 
Social  revolution  in,  address  (Coerr), 252 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  698 
Inter-American    Institute    of   Agricultural    Sciences, 

protocol  of  amendment  to  convention  on,  425 
Military  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  re  furnish- 
ing of,  300 
U.S.  economic  policies  in,  mission  to  review  status  of, 

454 
U.S.  Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  170 
Bolster,  Edward  A.,  935 
Bonds,    German   dollar,    agreement   re   validation   with 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  597,  789 
Bonin  Islands,  U.S.  compensation  to  former  residents  of, 

address  (MacArthur),  558,  559 
Bonsai,  Philip  W.,  273,  765,  941 
Bonn  Oum,  Prince,  115 
Bourguiba,  Habib,  431,  448,  691,  756,  848 
Bourguiba,  Habib,  Jr.,  445 
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Bowles,  Chester  : 

Addresses  and  letter : 

The  Decisive  Decade,  480 
Foundations  of  World  Partnership,  629 
Foreign  aid.  challenge  to  U.S.,  703 
Korean  economy,  U.S.  views,  930 
Confirmatiiin  as  Under  Secretary  of  State,  245 
Braderman,  Eugene  M.,  314 
Bradford,  Saxtou,  985 
Bramble,  Harlan  P.,  426 
Brand,  Vance,  50, 170 
Brannon,  CuUen  A.,  Jr.,  170 
Brazil : 

Financial  problems,  U.S.  and  IMF  aid,  announcements: 

Dillon,  Jlarinni,  862 ;  IMF.  863 
Food-for-peace  missions  to,  312,  .502 
ICEM  aid  to  Dutch  settlers  in,  U.S.  support  of,  article 

(Warren),  387 
IDB  meeting  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  statements  (Dillon),  693 
OAS    suspension   of   trade   with   Dominican   Republic, 

position  on,  275 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  65, 

134,  734,  896 
Extr.-idition,  treaty  with  U.S.,  164,  201,  941 
GATT: 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina, 

896 
Protocol  relating  to  establishment  of  new  schedule 

III.  201,  352 
Rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of  sched- 
ules, 5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  protocols  of.  97,  201 
Inter-American    Institute    of    Agricultural    Sciences, 

convention  (1944)  on  and  protocol  amending,  425 
Nuclear  research  and  training  equipment,  agreement 
with  U.S.  providing  grant  to  assist  in  acquisition 
of,  653 
Special  services,  agreement  extending  1953  agreement 

with  U.S.,  318 
U.S.  naval  vessels,  agreements  with  U.S.  for  loan  of, 

244 
Vocational  education  program,  cooperative  agreement 
wilh  U.S.  extending  1950  agreement,  318 
U.S.  relations  with  and  cooperation  in  Latin  American 

affairs,  message  (Kennedy),  256 
.World  War  II  dead,  salute  to,  message  (Eisenhower), 
48 
Brentano,  Heinrich  von,  369,  439 
Brezhnev,  Leonid,  214 

British  Commonwealth  (see  also  United  Kingdom),  cen- 
sorship of  Union   of  South   Africa   and  withdrawal 
of,  602 
Broadcasting  agreement,  North  American  regional,  and 

final  protocol,  896 
Brown,  Aaron  S.,  653 
Bruce,  David  K.  E.,  390 

Budget,  address  and  messages  (Kennedy),  209, 293, 903 
Bulgaria,  claims  negotiations  with  U.S.,  150,  597 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  review  of  department  and  agency 
requests  for  spending  authority,  message  (Kennedy), 
293 


Burma : 

ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  1(53 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  812 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  amending  1958 

agreement  with  U.S.,  1029 
GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Poland,  97, 169 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  941 
Burney,  Leroy  E.,  281 
Byelorussian    Soviet   Socialist  Republic,   conventions   on 

law  of  the  sea,  609 
Byroade,  Henry  A.,  125 

Cairo  conference,  1943,  volume  on  rele.ised,  1029 
Calendar  of  inlernational  conferences  and  meetings   (see 
also  subject),  20,  91,  198,  272,  348,  423,  490,  563,  646, 
735,  869,  981 
Calhoun,  John  A.,  789 
Camliodia  : 

ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation In,  103 
IMCO  convention,  425 
Cameroun : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  177 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
IMCO  convention,  985 
International  telecommunication  convention   (1952), 

244 
UNESCO  constitution,  282 
WMO  convention,  134 
Canada : 

Assistant  Secretary  Cleveland  to  visit  for  consultations, 

963 
Joint  U.S. -Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 
Affairs,  Cth  meeting,  announcement  of,  delegations, 
and  text  of  communique,  372,  487 
OECD,  Canadian  participation  and  memher.slilp  in,  8,  327 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  812 
Passamaquoddy    Tidal    Power    Project,    International 

Joint  Commission  report  on,  772,  909 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

CANOL  pipeline  facilities,   agreement   with   U.S.   re 

disposition  of,  34 
Columbia  Kiver  Basin,  treaty  with  U.S.  re  coopera- 
tive development  of,  201,  227,  492 
Double   taxation   on   estates   and    inheritances,   con- 
vention for  avoidance  of,  with  U.S.,  351,  3.">2 
GATT,     declaration     on     provisional     accession     of 

Argentina,  896 
GATT,   8th   and   9th   protocols   of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  34 
OECD,  convention  on,  supplementary  protocols,  and 

memorandum  of  understanding,  65 
Pilotage  services  on  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
River,  agreement  with  U.S.  governing  coordination 
of,  834,  895 
Postal  convention  with  U.S.,  244 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  390 
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Canada — Continued 

U.S.-Canadian  relations,  remarlis  (Diefenbaljer,  Eisen- 
hower,  Herter),  227;  joint  communique    (Diefen- 
baker,  Kennedy ) ,  371 
Visit  of  President  Kennedy,  address  to  Parliament  and 
joint  communique  ( Diefenbalcer,  Kennedy),  839 
Canal  Zone : 
Drivers'   licenses   issued  in  Panama   and   Canal  Zone, 
U.S. -Panamanian  agreement  for  reciprocal  recogni- 
tion, 202, 501 
U.S.  annuity  payment  to  Panama  for  rights  in,  381 
CANOL   iiipeliue   facilities,   agreement   with   Canada    re 

disposition  of,  34 
Caramaulis,  Constantine,  381,  686,  724 
CARE.  See  Committee  for  American  Relief  Everywhere 
Caribbean  area    (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Air  routes  in,   U.S. -U.K.  negotiations  on,  963 
Cuban    Interventionist    activities,    statement     (Wads- 
worth),  107 
Sverdlovsk  incident,  177 
Caribbean  Organization,  agreement  for  establishment  of 

and  annexed  statute,  134,  201 
Carnahan,  A.  S.  .T.,  .".01,  041 
Carpenter,  Francis  \V.,  498 
Castro,  Fidel,  2.J3,  667,  686 
Catudal,  Ilonore  M.,  1010 
CENTO.    See  Central  Treaty  Organization 
Central  African  Rei)ublic: 
International   telecommunication  conventions,  134,  609 
UX IOSCO  constitution,  282 

U.S.  aid,  exchange  of  letters  re  (Dacko,  Kennedy),  766 
U.S.  Ambas.sador,  appointment,  65;  confirmation,  318 
Central    America.     See   Caribbean   area   and   individual 

countries 
Central  Treaty  Organization: 
9th  Ministerial  meeting: 
Statements  (Ru.sk),  756,  778 
Text  of  final  communique,  779 
U.S.  observer  delegation  to,  780 
Purpose  of,  summary  (Herter),  145 
6th  anniversary,  exchange  of  messages   (Baig,  Rusk), 
424 
Century  21  Exposition,  U.S.  commissioner  for,  confirma- 
tion, 895 
Ceylon : 
Congo  situation,  proposed  resolution  in  Security  Council 

re,  statements  (Stevenson),  365,  367 
ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
GATT: 
Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia,  97 
Declaration  on  relations  with  Poland,  97,  169 
Protocol  replacing  schedule  VI,  538 
Rectifications  and  modification  to  texts  of  schedules, 
8th  and  9th  protocols  of,  97 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  812 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  574 
Chad: 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
International  telecommunication  conventions,  134,  578 
UNESCO  constitution,  282 
WHO  constitution,  317 


Chad — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

WMO  convention,  317 
U.S.  Ambassador: 

Appointment  and  confirmation  (BlanckS),  65,  318 
Confirmation  (Calhoun),  789 
Chang,  Do  Young,  962 
Chang,  Lee  Wook,  962 
Chanlett,  Mrs.  Emil  T.,  742 
Chapman,  Gordon  W.,  941 
Charter   of   the    United   Nations.     See    United  Nations 

Charter 
Chayes,  Abram,  318,  776 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  958 
Chile : 
Earthquake,  U.S.  aid  in  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion, 474,  478,  492,  864,  867 
Economic  and  social  development  in,  U.S.  aid,  254,  255 
IFC  investment  in,  90 

Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Peace  Corps  project  in,  1005 
Seminar  on  U.S.  educational  systems,  participation  in, 

311 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural     commodities,     agreement    with     U.S. 

amending  1954  agreement,  318 
GATT,     declaration     on     provisional     accession     of 

Argentina,  896 
GATT,   rectifications   and   modifications   to   texts   of 
schedules,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  protocols  of,  97, 
169,  201 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 
Investment  guaranty  program,  agreement  with  U.S. 

re,  425 
Loan  of  U.S.  naval  vessel,  agreement  amending  1960 

agreement  with  U.S.,  65 
Satellite   tracking   facility  at  Magallenes  Province, 
agreement  with   U.S.  re  reactivation  of,  1029 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  742 
China,  Communist  (see  also  Communism  and  Sino-Sovlet 
bloc)  : 
Activities  in  Asia,  address  (Kennedy),  210 
Disarmament    negotiations,    question    of   inclusion   in, 

statements  (Rusk),  301,  309 
Effort  to  expel  U.S.  from  Far  East,  summary  (Herter), 

146 
Emergence  as  world  power,  address  (Bowles),  481 
European     migrants     from,     ICEM     aid     to,     article 

(Warren),  387,388 
Menace  to   world   peace,   U.S.-New   Zealand   concern, 

joint  communique   (Kennedy,  Holyoake),  404 
People-to-people  contacts  in  newly  developing  countries, 

address  (Tubby),  973 
Problem  of  communicating  with,  187 
Question    of    admittance   of    newsmen    to,    statement 

(Rusk),  438 
U.N.  representation  of,  question  of,  statements:  Jotin- 

son,  958 ;  Rusk,  303,  434,  523 
U.S.  policy  toward,  messages  and  statements:  Eisen- 
hower, 140 ;  Johnson,  958 ;  Khrushchev,  665 ;  Rusk, 
303,  434,  441,  523 
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China,  Communist — Continued 

Warsaw    ambassadorial   talks,    U.S.    views,    summary 
(Herter),  147 
China,  Republic  of : 

ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  participa- 
tion in,  163 
Governor  of  Taiwan,  visit  to  U.S.,  903 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  65, 

425,  834 
Educational  exchange  program,  agreement  amending 

1047  agreement  with  U.S.  re,  .501 
Loan  of  naval  vessel,  agreement  with  U.S.  for,  318 
Rndio  regulations  (19.59),  985 
U.S.  policy  and  commitments  to,  statements    (Rusk), 

303,  441 
Visit   of   Vice  President  Johnson,  announcement,   and 
joint    communique    (Chiang    Kai-shek,    Johnson), 
750,  958 
Chiribnga,  Josf?  R.,  83 

Cholera  research  project,  conversion  of  to  SEATO  medi- 
cal research  laboratory,  agreement  with  Thailand 
re,  501 
Chou  Chi-jou,  803 
Chyung,  Yil  Hyung,  711 
Civil  aviation.     See  Aviation 

Civil  defense,  proposed  strengthening  of  and  appropria- 
tion request  for,  message  (Kennedy),  907 
Civil  liberties,  Cuban  suppression  of,  statement  (Steven- 
son ) ,  G79 
Civil  servant,  international,  definition  of,  .54 
Civilian  persons,  Geneva  convention    (1949)    relative  to 

treatment  in  time  of  war,  609 
Claims: 

Austria,  fund  for  settlement  of  property  losses  of  politi- 
cal persecutees  established,  691 
Philippine-U.S.  agreements  re,  556,  574 
U.S.  claims  agninst : 
Austria,  counterpart  settlement  agreement  with,  653 
Bulgaria,  negotiations  for  settlement,  150,  597 
East  German  dollar  bonds,  agreement   (U.S. -German 

Federal  Republic)  re  validation  of,  597,  789 
Germany,  agreement  on  partial  settlement  for  post- 
war economic  assistance,  720,  834 
Poland,   protocol   to  1960  agreement  for   settlement 
with,  34 
Clappei',  Mrs.  Raymond,  829 

Classified  information,  equipment,  materials,  or  services 
related  to  defense,  agreement  with  Sweden  for  safe- 
guarding of,  282 
Cleveland,  Harlan  : 
Addresses  and  remarks : 
OflSce  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  Soviet  attacks  on 

and  proposal  re,  809 
Peace     Corps,     internationalizing     concept    of,     551 
Problems  of  indirect  aggression,  mutual  involvement, 

and  nation-building  in  less  developed  areas,  858 
The  ethics  of  mutual  involvement,  525 
United  Nations'  capacity  to  act,  447 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  confirmation,  390 
Visit  to  Canada  and  Europe  for  consultations,  903 


Climatology,  Commission  for  (WMO),  3d  session  of,  article 

(Landsberg),278 
Clothespins,  action  to  modify  tariff  concessions  on  im- 
ports of,  50 
Coerr,  Wymberley  DeR.,  251, 454 

Coexistence,  Soviet  policy  of,  address,  message,  and  state- 
ment :  Khrushchev,  666 ;  Kohler,  925 ;  Rusk,  443 
Coffee,  trade  problems  in,  U.S.  efforts  to  solve,  summary 

(Herter),  149 
Coffee  Study  Group,  designation  of  as  public  international 

organization,  Executive  order,  976 
Coffin,  Frank  M.,  318,  455 
Cold  war : 
Dealing  with  challenging  issues  in,  address  (Rusk),  517 
Position  of  Afghanistan  in,  address  (Byroade),  125,  129 
Collective  security  (see  also  Mutual  defense  and  Mutual 
security)  : 
Arrangements  for : 
Map  on,  722 

Status  of,  message  and  summary:  Eisenhower,  140; 
Herter,  144 
Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia.    See  ANZUS  and 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Europe.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Latin  America.     See  Organization  of  American  States 
Near  and  Middle  East.    See  Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion 
Principles  of,   U.S.-New   Zealand  reaffirm   support  of, 
joint  communique  (Holyoake,  Kennedy),  403 
Colombia  : 

IFC  investment  in,  90 
Peace  Corps  project  in,  1005 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Economic  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  providing 

for,  610 
Educational  exchange  programs,  agreement  amending 

1957  agreement  with  U.S.  for  financing,  201 
Military   equipment,   materials,  and  services,   agree- 
ment with  U.S.  re  furnishing  of,  698 
Sugar  agreement   (1958),  international,  389 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation   (Freeman),  941;  resig- 
nation (Jlclntosh),  98 
Colombo  Plan,  U.S.  position  and  aid  to  countries  of,  state- 
ment (Achilles),  31 
Colonialism  (see  also  Self-determination  and  Trust  terri- 
tories) : 
Africa,  breakdown  of  in,  addresses  (Stevenson),  412; 

(Williams),  856 
Imperial   powers  and  colonized  peoples,   relations  be- 
tween, address  (Bourguiba),  851 
Soviet  charge  of  imposition  of  on  Congo,  U.S.  reply, 

statement  (Wadsworth),  51 
U.S.  views  re,  remarks  and  statements:  Bowles,  484; 
Ru.sk,  335,  441,  521 ;  Stevenson,  360,  361,  363 
Columbia  River  basin,  U.S.-Canadian  treaty  for  coopera- 
tive development  of: 
Current  action,  201 
Letters  and  statement:  Eisenhower,  228;  Herter,  229; 

White,  492 
Singing  ceremony,  remarks   ( Dief enbaker,  Eisenhower, 

Herter),  227 
Text  of  treaty,  234 
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Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  contract  with  ICA 

to  develop  teachers  for  East  Africa,  218 
Commerce.     See  Trade 
Commerce,  Department  of: 
Administration  of  program  to  encourage  foreign  travel 

in  U.S.,  message  (Kennedy),  291,  292 
Order  re  licenses  for  arms  shipments  to  the  Congo,  546 
Role    in    program    of    African    development,    address 
(Cummiugs),  917 
Commercial  officers,  duties  of,  address   (Merchant),  5 
Commercial  treaties.     See  Trade :  Treaties 
Commission  for  Climatology  of  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization, 3d  session  of,  article  (Landsberg),  278 
Committee  for  American  Relief  Everywhere,  program  for 

Afghanistan,  address  (Byroade),  131 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  : 
Functions  of,  267,  418 

Notice  of  public  hearings  on  GATT  talks,  419 
Committee  on  South-VVest  Africa,  U.X.,  statement  (Bing- 
ham) and  text  of  U.N.  resolution,  570,  571 
Commodity   Trade,    International,    Commission   on,    pur- 
pose of  and  U.S.  participation  in,  summary  (Herter), 
149 
Commodity  trade  problems    (see  also  Agricultural  sur- 
pluses) : 
Efforts  of  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  toward  so- 
lution of,  statement  (Kotschnig),  379 
International  consultations  on  rubber,  article  (Mellen), 

78 
Less  developed  countries,  addresses   (Martin),  73,  823 
U.S.  efforts  to  solve,  summary  (Herter),  149 
U.S.-Latin    American    cooperation    in,    address    (Ken- 
nedy), 473 
Common  markets : 

European    {see  also  European  Economic  Community; 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  Organization  for; 
ami  European  Free  Trade  Association),  statement 
(Herter),  149 
Latin  American,  address  (Kennedy),  473 
Communications.     See  Telecommunications 
Communism    (see   also   China,    Communist;    Sino-Sovlet 
bloc  ;  and  Soviet  Union)  : 
African  attitude  toward,  address  (Williams),  530 
Aggression  and  subversive  activities  in  : 

Cul)a  and   Latin   America,  addresses,   remarks,   and 
statements:   Berle,  343,  344,  618,  763,  819;  Coerr, 
252,  253,  255 ;  Department,  923 ;  Kennedy,  210,  659, 
905;  Rusk,  686,  762;   Stevenson,  671;  Wadsworth, 
107,  111 
Southeast  Asia  (.see  also  under  Laos)  : 
Statements  (Rusk),  548,  757,  758,  761,  845 
Texts  of  communiques  with  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries, 549,  956,  957,  958 
Economic  policies.    See  Less  developed  countries :  Eco- 
nomic offensive 
Influence  in  Germany,  address   (Dowling),  590,  591 
International,  challenge  and  threat  of  and  efforts  to 
combat,  addresses,  communique,  reports,  and  state- 
ments :  Ball,  714 ;  Bowles,  481,  630,  705 ;  Cleveland, 
858;  Dulles,  337,  339;  Kenned.v,  210;  Kohler,  925; 
NAC  communique,  801 ;  Rusk,  440,  948,  954,  1007 ; 
Sprague  Committee  report,  186, 187,  190 ;  Tubby,  972 


Communism — Continued 
Negotiating   with    Communists,    address,   communique, 
statements,  and  summary :  Bowles,  482 ;  NAC  com- 
munique, 801 ;  Rusk,  307,  520 ;  Herter,  147 
Newly  developing  countries,   activities  and   objectives 
in,  addresses:  Ball,  752;  Bohlen,  967;  Rusk,  516; 
Stevenson,  412 
North  Korea,  takeover  in.   Department  study,  737 
Objectives  of,  addresses,  messages,  summary :  Bohlen, 
967;  Bowles,  630;  Eisenhower,  139,  140,  142,  180; 
Herter,  148 ;  Kennedy,  662,  903 
President   Kennedy-Premier    Khrushchev   exchange   of 

views  re,  992,  993 
Projiaganda.     Sec  under  Propaganda 
Community  development  conference,  regional,  at  Seoul, 

U.S.  representative  to,  statement  (Rusk),  757 
Comptroller  General  of  the  U.S.,  85 
Compulsory   settlement  of  disputes,  optional  protocol  of 

signature  to,  985 
Conciliation   Commission,   Congo,   report  of,   U.S.   views, 

statement  (Stevenson),  783 
Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine,  U.N.,  30 
Conferences   and    organizations,    international.     See   In- 
ternational organizations  and  conferences 
The  Conferences  at  Cairo  atid  Tehran,  19/i3,  volume  re- 
leased, 1029 
Congo,  Republic  of  (Brazzaville)  : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  524 
President  Youlou,  visit  to  U.S.,  963, 1008 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
International  telecommunication  convention   (1952), 

134 
UNESCO  constitution,  98 
WHO  constitution,  97 
Congo,  Republic  of  the  (L6opoldville)  : 
Educators,  U.S.  training  program  for,  531 
Situation  in.    See  Congo  situation 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Geneva  convention  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners 

of  war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  609 
Road  traflic,  convention  (1949)  on,  with  annexes,  698 
UNESCO  constitution,  282 
WHO  constitution,  941 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
U.S.  relief  aid  to,  156,  218,  312 
Congo  situation ; 
Addresses,   remarks,   and  statements:   Barco,  54,  199; 
Cleveland,   447,   526,   810,   858;    Department,   565; 
Herter,   144;   Kennedy,  210,  332;   Klutznick,  564; 
Rusk,  296,  297,  299,  300,  304,  431,  4.33,  442,  516; 
Stevenson,   359,   364,  410,  412,   498,   532,   546,   781, 
783,  805;  Wadsworth,  51,  56;  White  House,  218; 
Williams,  856 
Arrest  and  death  of  Lumumba,  U.S.  and  Soviet  views 
re: 
Statements:  Barco,  55;  Stevenson,  359,  364;  Wads- 
worth, 52,  57 
Text  of  Soviet  draft  resolution,  368 
Belgium,  role  in : 

Soviet  complaint  re,  statement  (Barco),  199 
Statement  (Wadsworth),  58 
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Congo  situation — Continued 
Belgium,  role  in — Continued 

Withdrawal  of  armed  forces,  U.N.  resolutions  calling 
for  and  Soviet  request  for,  statements :  Barco,  56 ; 
Stevenson,  360,  364,  366,  781,  782;  texts  of  resolu- 
tions, 368,  785 
Cause  of,  statement  (Stevenson),  498 
Conciliation  Commission  report  on,  General  Assembly 

resolution  and  statement  (Stevenson),  783 
Congolese  National  Army,  Soviet  proposal  for  disarm- 
ing, U.S.  views,  statement  (Wadsworth),  59 
Congolese  Parliament  proposed  convening  of  by  U.N., 

U.S.  position,  statement  (Wadsworth),  59 
General    Assembly   consideration   of,    proposed   resolu- 
tions and  statements :  Stevenson,  781 ;  Wadsworth, 
56 ;  texts  of  resolutions,  60,  784 
Katanga  Province,  secessionist  movement  in,  statements 

(Stevenson),  363,  365 
Lessons  learned  from,  statement  (Rusk),  442 
Outside    interference   in,    U.S.   position   on,    statement 

(Stevenson),  365 
Polish  position  re,  statement  (Barco),  55 
Security  Council  consideration  of: 

Statements:   Barco,  54,  199;   Stevenson,  359,  Wads- 
worth, 51 
Soviet  veto  of  4-Power  resolution,  .51,  56 
Texts  of  resolutions,  368 
Soviet  position,  statements :  Barco,  54,  56,  199 ;  Cleve- 
land,  859;    Stevenson,  360,  532,  806;   Wadsworth, 
51,  58,  50,  60 
Tananarive  conference  on,  U.S.  views,  statement  (Ste- 
venson), 783 
U.N.  operations  in : 

Addresses  and   remarks :   Cleveland,   447,   448,   526 : 

AVilliams,  856 
Australian-U.S.  support  of,  text  of  joint  communique 

(Kennedy,  Menzies),  372 
Financing  of: 

Soviet  refusal  to  pay  its  contributions,  statements: 

Barco,  200 ;  Stevenson,  806 
U.S.   attitude   toward   and   contribution   to,   state- 
ments :  Department,  565 ;  Klutznick,  564 ;  Steven- 
son, 805 
Objectives   of,   statements:    Stevenson,   532;   Wads- 
worth, 51,  53,  57 
Need  for  support  of : 

Ghanaian-U.S.      joint      communique       (Kennedy, 

Nkrumah),  446 
Tunisian-U.S.      joint      communique      (Bourguiba, 
Kennedy),  853 
Soviet  position,  address  and  statements:  Cleveland, 
810,  811,  812 ;  Department,  565 ;  Klutznick,  564,  567 
U.S.    support   and   aid,    addresses,    statements   and 
summary:  Herter,  148;  Kennedy,  210,  332;  Rusk, 
297,  300,  3(>i,  516 ;  Stevenson,  365,  412,  532 ;  Wads- 
worth, 52,  54,  59,  60 ;  White  House,  218,  312 
U.S.  Naval  Task  Force  ofif  African  coast,  question  of 

orders  to  re,  statement  (Rusk), 433 
U.S.  restrictions  on  shipments  of  military  equipment, 
imposition  of,  546, 1009 


Congress,  U.S.: 

Documents  relating  to  foreign  policy,  lists  of,  162,  271, 

313,  383,  562,  599,  645,  727,  935,  980,  1022 
House  of  Representatives,  Prime  Minister  Caramanlis 

of  Greece  address  to,  726 
Legislation,  proposed : 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
amending  and  extending,  statement  (Martin),  1020 
Duty-free  allowance  of  .$100  for  travelers  returning 

to  U.S.,  382 
East  German  dollar  bond  validation,  agreement  with 
Federal     Republic     of     Germany     on,     statement 
(Davis),  597 
Foreign  aid  program,  letter,  message,  and  statements : 

Kennedy,  507,  977 ;  Rusk,  947,  1000 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  (Battle  Act), 

amendments  to,  212,  444,  775 
Peace  Corps,  letters   (Kennedy),  401,  980 
Sugar,  Dominican  Republic,  relief  from  obligation  to 

purchase,   statement    (Eisenhower),   18 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  extension  of,  195,  562 
My  relationship  with,  address  (Eisenhower),  179 
Presidential  messages  and  reports.     See  under  Eisen- 
hower and  Kennedy 
Request   for   MSP  documents,   letter  and   certification 

prohibiting  release  to,  (Eisenhower),  85 
Role  in  development  aid  program,  summary  (Herter), 

148 
Senate  approval  requested  for: 
Columbia    River    development   treaty   with    Canada, 
letter  and  statement :  Eisenhower,  228 ;  White,  492 
ITU  convention  and  radio  regulations,  revised,  state- 
ment (Martin),  830 
OECD    convention,    statements:    Ball,    Dillon,    326; 

Kennedy,  514 
Oil  pollution  convention  (1954),  statement  (Chayes), 
776 
Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee,    hearings    on 
Cuban  situation,  statements  (Rusk),  760 
Conseil  de  I'Entente,  U.S.  proposed  aid  to  States  of,  letter 

(Herter),  19 
Conservation,  convention  (1958)  on  fishing  and  conserva- 
tion of  living  resources  of  the  high  seas,  317,  609, 
698,  833 
Consultative  Committee  on   Cooperative  Economic  De- 
velopment in   South  and  Southeast  Asia,  12th  Min- 
isterial Meeting  of,  statement  (Achilles),  31 
Cont4,  Seydou,  802 
Contiguous  zone  and  territorial  sea,  convention  (1958)  CD, 

317,  609,  698 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on  (1958),  134,  317,  425,  609, 

698,  833 
Contingency  fund : 
Grant  to  Chile,  492 

Request  for  appropriations  and  legislation  for,  message 
and  statement :  Kennedy,  905  ;  Rusk,  955, 1005 
Coombs,  Philip  H.,  465,  936 
Corbett,  Jack  C,  454 
Corse,  Carl  D.,  939 
Cortada,  James  N.,  318 
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Costa  Rica  : 

Seminar  on  U.S.  educational  systems,  participation  in, 

311 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic  energy,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperation 

in  civil  uses  of,  390 
Wheat  agreement  (1959),  international,  985 
WMO  convention,  6.5 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  741 
Council  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  report  of  activities 

and  resignation  (Randall),  157 
Counterpart  settlement  agreement  with  Austria,  653 
Coyne,  J.  Patrick,  774 
Crockett,  William  J.,  390 
Cuba: 

Aspirations  of  the  people,  neglect  of,  statement  (Rusk), 

297,  301 
Castro  regime,  U.S.  views  of,  statements  (Stevenson), 

670,  674,  6S1 
Developments  in,  statements:   Stevenson,   670;   Wads- 
worth,  111 
Indirect  aggression  in,  address  (Cleveland) ,  859 
Situation  in.     See  Cuban  situation 
U.S.-Cuban  relations.     See  under  Cuban  situation 
Withdrawal  from :  IBRD,  347 ;  IFC,  91 
Cuban  situation  : 

Addresses,  messages,  remarks,  and  statements :  Barco, 
104;  Berle,  763;   Department,  663;  Eisenhower,   18, 
103,  219 ;  Hagerty,  104 ;  Kennedy,  256,  309,  474,  524, 
659,  661,  934 ;  Martin,  562 ;  RusU.  303,  433,  686,  690, 
759,   760,   762;    Soviet   Union,   662;    Stevenson,   667; 
Wadsworth,  104 
Armaments  buildup  from  Soviets,  statement   (Steven- 
son), 671,  680 
Attempted  invasion  of  Cuba  : 
Question  of  U.S.  role  in,  address,  messages,  remarks, 
and    statements :    Berle,    763 ;    Department,    663 ; 
Kennedy,   659,  661;   Khrushchev,  662;   Rusk,  690, 
762 ;  Soviet,  662 ;  Stevenson,  667,  668,  675,  676,  681 
Security    Council   consideration    of   Cuban    charges, 
statements  ( Barco,  Wadsworth ) ,  104 
Communist  activities.     See  under  Communism 
Defection  of  Cuban  Air  Force  pilots,  statement  ( Steven- 
son), 667 
Exchange  of  prisoners  for  tractors  proposal,  statement 

(Kennedy),  934 
General  Assembly  debate  on   Cuban  complaint,  state- 
ments (Stevenson),  667 
Inter-American  consultations  on,   statements    (Rusk), 

433,  759,  760 
Refugees : 
Aid  to,  letters  and  statements :    Kennedy,  256,  309, 
490;    Ribicoff,    490;    Stevenson,    670,   672;    Wads- 
worth, 109 
Message  (Kennedy),  661 

President's  personal  representative's  reports  on,  let- 
ters, reports,  and  statement :  Eisenhower,  219 ;  in- 
terim report,  45 ;  final  report,  219 ;  Voorhees,  45 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings  on,  state- 
ments (Rusk),  760 


Cuban  situation — Continued 

Soviet  position   on,   exchange  of  messages  and  state- 
ments :    Barco,    112 ;    Kennedy,    Khrushchev,    661 ; 
Stevenson,   671,   675,   680,   681;    U.S.-Soviet   state- 
ments, 662 ;  Wadsworth,  111 
U.S.    views,   address   and   statement:   Kennedy,   659; 

Rusk,  686 
U.S.-Cuban  relations : 

Address   and   statement :   Kennedy,   474 ;    Rusk,   524 
Cuban  charges  of  U.S.  plot  of  diplomatic  isolation  of, 

statements  (Wadsworth),  105,  110 
Diplomatic  and  consular  relations,  termination  of, 

statement  (Eisenhower)  and  texts  of  notes,  103 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base : 
Effect    of   severance    of    relations    on,    statement 

(Hagerty),  104 
Water  supply  to,  statement  (Rusk),  303 
Harassment  of  U.S.  citizens,  statement  (Wadsworth), 

110 
Trade  relations,  statements  (Rusk),  433,  690 
Regulations  governing  travel,  178 

U.S.   sugar   quota,   determination   of,   proclamations 
and    statements :     Eisenhower,    18 ;    Martin,    562 ; 
Stevenson,  677:  texts  of  proclamations,  18,  592 
Validity  of  alleged  instruction  re  Cuban  charge  of 
U.S.  plan  to  annex,  test  of  U.S.  note  denying  (Bon- 
sal),  765 
Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of 
1956,  International,  administration  of,  announcement 
and  Executive  order,  196 
Cultural  relations  and  programs    (see  also  Educational 
exchange  and  Exchange  of  persons)  : 
Expansion   of   activities   recommended,   letter  and   re- 
port :  Eisenhower,  182 ;  Sprague  Committee  report, 
188 
Importance  to  U.S.  foreign  policy,   Board  of  Foreign 

Scholarships  report,  459 
Latin  America  : 
Need  for  increase  in   exchange  with,  address  and 

message  (Kennedy),  473,  905 
Proposed  use  of  Cuban  refugees  in,  letter  (Ribicoff), 

491 
Sprague  Committee  report,  letter  (Eisenhower)  and 
text  of  report,  182, 184, 185,  186, 187 
Programs  with  Communist  countries,  efforts  to  improve, 

480 
SEATO  cultural  program,  96,  550 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Cultural   property,   convention    (1954)    and   protocol 

for  protection  in  event  of  armed  conflict,  282 
Iraq,  agreement  for  exchange  with,  243,  282 
Rumania,  agreement  for  exchange  with,  34 
USIA    coordination    and    administration     of    certain 

activities  re.  Executive  order,  196 
Washington  cultural  center,  recommendation  for,  189 
Cummings,  H.  J.,  915 

Currency  convertibility,  10-nation  acceptance  of  under 
IMF,  Department  statement  and  IMF  announcement, 
346 
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Customs  (see  a7so  Tariff  policy)  : 
Duty-free  allowance  of  $100  for  returning  U.S.  travelers, 
message  (Kennedy)  and  text  of  proposed  bill,  293, 
3S2 
Duty-free  entry  of  relief  supplies  and  packages,  agree- 
ment with  Paraguay  re,  538 
Privileges   for   Foreisn   Service   personnel,   agreements 
granting  reciprocal,  with  Indonesia,  GIO ;  Peru,  465 
Touring,  convention  (1954)   concerning  customs  facili- 
ties for,  168,  389,  465 
Cyprus : 

Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation  convention  (1944),  international,  201 
Telecommunication  convention   (1959),  international, 

789 
UNESCO  constitution,  609 

Wheat  and  barley,  grant,  delivery,  and  free  distri- 
bution  of,    memorandums   of   understanding   with 
U.S.  re,  501 
WHO  constitution,  425 
Czechoslovakia : 
Aid  to  Afghanistan,  address  (Byroade),  131 
Arms  supply  to  Cuba,  statement  (Wadsworth),  111 
GATT,    8th    and    9th    protocols    of   rectifications    and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Masaryk,  U.S.  stamp  honoring,  reply  to  Czech  complaint 
re,  17 

Dacko,  David,  766 

Dadet,  Emmanuel  Domongo,  524 

DAG.     See  Development  Assistance  Group 

Dahomey : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  685 
Conseil  de  I'Eutente  States,  U.S.  aid,  19 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation  convention  (1944),  international,  985 
Postal  convention  ( 1957 ) ,  universal,  896 
UNESCO  constitution,  98 
WMO  convention,  698 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
Davis,  Richard  H.,  597 
Dean,  Arthur  H.,  299,  478 
Dean,  Robert  W.,  170 

Defense   (see  also  Military  bases.  Mutual  defense,  and 
National  defense)  : 
NATO.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
State  Department  concern  with,  remarks  (Rusk),  396 
Strategy,  reappraisal  of,  addresses:  Bowles,  629;  Ken- 
nedy, 211 
Strengthening  of  U.S.  defenses,  message  and  statement: 

Kennedy,  906  ;  Rusk,  399 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Classified  information,  equipment,  materials,  or  sery- 
ices  related  to,  agreement  with  Sweden  for  safe- 
guarding of,  282 
Greenland  defense  projects,  agreement    (1960)   with 
Denmark   establishing  consultative  committee  on, 
with  annex,  244 
Patents   and   technical   information   in   defense  pro- 
grams, agreement  with  Italy  on  arrangements  re- 
specting, 244 


Defense — Continued 

U.S.-Canadian    arrangements    for,    joint    communique 

(Diefenbaker,  Kennedy),  843 
U.S.  collective  defense  arrangements,  map,  722 
U.S.   defense   policy,    problem    of   threats   to,   address 
(Cleveland),  S5S 
Defense,  Department  of: 
Personnel,  exchange  program  with  State  Department 

for  training,  169 
Reorganization  of,  141 
Defense  support : 
Aid  to  Turkey,  197 

Pakistan,   agreement   amending  1955  agreement  with, 
GIO 
De  Gaulle,  Charles,  62,  709,  848,  995,  997,  999 
Denmark : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,     declaration     on     provisional     accession     of 

Argentina,  896 
GATT,  8th  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Greenland    defense    projects,    agreement    with    U.S. 
establi.shing  consultative  committee  on,  with  annex, 
244 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  34 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  international  conven- 
tion (1949),  declaration  of  understanding  re,  789 
OECD,   convention  establishing,   supplementary  pro- 
tocols,  and  memorandum   of  understanding,   8,  65 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  985 
Shipbuilding    program,     agreement    amending    1959 

agreement  with  U.S.  re,  1029 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
with  annexes,  425 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  653 

Visit  of  Prime  Minister  to  U.S.  and  opening  of  "The 
Arts  of  Denmark"  exhibit,  201 
Department   of   Agriculture,   delegation   of   functions   to 

for  administration  of  P.L.  4S0,  Executive  order,  159 
Department  of  Commerce.     See  Commerce,  Department  of 
Department  of  Defense.     See  Defense,  Department  of 
Department  of  State.     See  State  Department 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  96 
Department  of  the  Treasury.     See  Treaisury,  Department 

of  the 
Dependent   territories    (see  also   Colonialism   and  Trust 
territories),  in  Africa,  U.S.  views  of,  address   (Wil- 
liams), 732 
Development  Act,  International,  950,  977, 1000 
Development   agency,    international,    proposed   establish- 
ment  and   organization  of,    letter   and   statements: 
Kennedy,  978 ;  Rusk,  953, 1003 
Development  Assistance  Committee : 

DAG  proposals  on,  communique  and  resolution,  554 
Objectives  and  role  of,  address  and  statement  (Ball), 
328,  453 
Development  Assistance  Group : 

Establishment  and  functions,  addresses  and  statements : 
Achilles,  33  ;  Ball,  718 ;  Braderman,  316 ;  Kennedy, 
842 ;  Rusk,  325 
4th  meeting  of : 

Statement  (Kennedy),  514 
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Development  Assistance  Group — Continued 
4th  meeting  of— Continued 

Texts  of  communique  and  resolutions  and  list  of  U.S. 

delegation,  u."53 
U.S.  representative   (Ball)   to,  announcement  of,  489 
Programs  of,  statement  (Dillon) ,  696 
U.S. -German    support,    joint    communique    (Adenauer, 

Kennedy),  622 
U.S.  participation  in,  address  (Ball),  753 
Development    Association,    International.     See    Interna- 
tional Development  Association 
Development  Loan  Fund : 
Alliance  for  Progress,  DLP  requested  to  expedite  im- 
plementation of  aid,  memorandum    (Ball),  919 
Colombo  Plan  commitments  of,  statement   (Achilles), 

32 
Establishment  and  functions,  addresses  and  summary: 

Ball,  717 ;  Coffin,  456  ;  Herter,  148 
Foreign    currencies    accrued   under   P.L.    480,    use  of. 

Executive  order,  160 
Guaranty  authority,  address  (Coffin),  457 
Integration  with  other  aid  programs,  proposed,  message 

(Kennedy),  510 
Loans  to:  Africa,  375;  Bolivia,  921;  ECAFB  members, 
461 ;  Iran,  50 ;  Nigeria,  404,  502 ;  Republic  of  Korea, 
932 ;  Turkey,  197 ;  Yugoslavia,  85 
Managing  Director,  confirmation    (Coffin),  318;   resig- 
nation (Brand),  170 
Dhahran  airfield,  nonrenewal  of  U.S.-Saudl  Arabian  agree- 
ment re,  Department  statement,  490 
Dick,  Mrs.  Jane  Warner,  741 
Diefenbaker,  John  G.,  227,  371 
Diem,  Ngo  Dinh,  956 
Dillon,  Douglas,  8, 170,  330,  693,  862 
Dinke,  Berhnau,  910 
Diplomacy : 

Changing  styles  of,   report  on   U.S.   informational  ac- 
tivities, 185,  186,  192 
Definition  of,  address  (Bohlen),  965 
Use  of  diplomatic  channels  in  negotiations,  statements 
(Rusk),214,  434,  519,  522 
Diplomatic  conference  on  maritime  law,  U.S.  delegation 

to,  announcement,  651 
Diplomatic  representatives  abroad,  U.S.     See  under  For- 
eign Service 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  the  U.S. : 

Cuban,  U.S.  requests  withdrawal  of,  texts  of  U.S.  and 

Cuban  notes,  103 
Discrimination  against: 

Nigerian  second  secretary,  U.S.  regrets  treatment  of, 

text  of  note,  156 
U.S.  efforts  against,  732 ;  letter  (Rusk),  976 
Duty-free  entry  privileges  to  Indonesian  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  and  personnel,  agreement  for,  610 
Presentation  of  credentials :  Cameroun,  177  ;  Congo,  Re- 
public of,   524;   Dahomey,   685;   Ecuador,  114;   El 
Salvador,  910 ;  Ethiopia,  910 ;  Gabon,  524  ;  Guinea, 
802 ;  Indonesia,  685 ;  Italy,  961 ;  Ivory  Coast,  177 ; 
Mali,    77;    Mauritania,    857;    New    Zealand,    910; 
Niger,  685;  Nigeria,  114;  Switzerland,  7;  Tunisia, 
445 ;  Upper  Volta,  685 ;  Venezuela,  177 
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Diplomatic  rights  and  procedures,  Vienna  conference  on, 

address  (Duke),  415 
Disarmament  (see  also  Armaments,  Nuclear  weapons,  and 
Outer  space)  : 
Canadian-U.S.    views   on,    joint   communique    (Diefen- 
baker, Kennedy),  843 
Coordination   and  expansion  of  U.S.   efforts,  address 

(Kennedy),  212 
German-U.S.  discussions,  joint  communique  (Adenauer, 

Kennedy),  622 
Indonesian-U.S.    views,    joint   communique    (Kennedy, 

Sukarno),  713 
NATO  members  views  on,  NAC  communiques,  39,  801 
Need  for,  address  (Eisenhower),  181 
Negotiations : 

Hope  for  progress,  statement  (Rusk),  443 

Issues  and  prospects  for,  address  (GuUion),  634 

Progress  of,  statements  (Rusk),  520,  521 

Question    of    Communist    China's    participation    in, 

statements  (Rusk),  301,  309 
Question  of  resumption  of,  statement    (Rusk),  436 
New  Zealand-U.S.  views  on,  joint  communique   (Ken- 
nedy, Holyoake),  404 
Soviet  position,  address  and  statement:  Gullion,  635, 

636;  Stevenson,  568 
U.S.   and   Western   positions   on,   addresses,   messages, 
remarks,  and  statements :  Bowles,  482 ;  Eisenhower, 
140;  Kennedy,  908,  998;  Rusk,  430,  440,  442,  443, 
517 ;  Stevenson,  385 
Disarmament  Administration,  establishment  of  panel  of 
experts   to  study  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapon 
tests,  215 
Discrimination,  U.S.  efforts  to  eliminate  incidents  of,  ad- 
dress,  letter   and   note:    Rusk,   975;   Williams,   732; 
text  of  U.S.  note,  156 
Discrimination  and   Protection  of  Minorities,  U.N.   Sub- 
commission  on  Prevention  of,  463 
Disputes,  compulsory  settlement  of,  optional  protocol  of 

signature  to,  985 
Djermakoye,  Issoufou  Saidou,  685 
Djoli,  Catherine,  531 
DLP.     See  Development  Loan  Fund 
Dollar  bonds,  German,  agreement  with  Federal  Republic 

of  Germany  re  validation  of,  597,  789 
Dominican  Republic : 
North  American  regional  broadcasting  agreement  and 

final  protocol,  896 
OAS    economic    sanctions    against    for   aggression    in 

Venezuela,  extension  of,  273 
U.S.  friendship  for,  address  (Kennedy),  474 
U.S.  purchase  of  sugar  from  : 

Policy  on,  statement  (Eisenhower),  18 

Quota  for,   request  for  continuation  of  Presidential 

authority  to  determine,  562 
Relief    from    Congressional    obligation    to   purchase, 
requested,  statement  (Eisenhower),  195 
Withdrawal  of  from :  IFC,  34,  91 ;  IBRD,  34,  347 
Dooley,  Tom,  131 
Dorsinville,  Max  H.,  785 

Double  taxation,  conventions  for  avoidance  of  on : 
Income,  with  U.A.R.,  64,  65 
Estates  and  inheritances,  with  Canada,  351,  352 
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Douglas,  William  O.,  583 

Dowling,  Walter  C,  588 

Drivers'  licenses  issued  in  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
agreement  with  Panama  for  reciprocal  recognition 
of,  202,  501 

Drought  relief,  aid  to :  Kenya,  312 ;  Peru,  922 ;  Tunisia, 
853 

Drugs,  narcotic,  protocol  (1948)  bringing  under  inter- 
national control  drugs  outside  scope  of  1931  conven- 
tion, 425 

Duke,  Angier  Biddle,  245, 414,  733 

Dulles,  Eleanor  Lansing,  336,  767 

Earl  of  Home,  432,  579,  580,  710 
East-West  Center,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  750 
East-West   trade,   Battle  Act  controls,   proposed  amend- 
ment, 212,  444,  775 
ECA.    See  Hconomic  Commission  for  Africa,  U.N. 
ECAFE.     See   Economic   Commission  for  Asia  and  the 

Far  East,  U.N. 
ECE.    See  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  U.N. 
ECLA.     See  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America, 

U.N. 
Economic    Affairs,    Joint    U.S.-Canadian    Committee    on 

Trade  and,  6th  meeting,  372,  487 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  Inter-American.    See  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. : 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  U.S.  representa- 
tive, confirmation,  465 
Committee  for  Industrial  Development,  consideration  of 

development  programs,  statement  (Moscoso),  605 
Documents,  lists  of,  349,  652,  940,  984 
Economic  commissions.    See  Economic  Commission 
Human  Rights  Commission  of,  U.S.  representative,  con- 
firmation (Tree),  390;  resignation  (Lord),  202 
Social  Commission  of,  U.S.  representative,  confirmation, 

741 
U.S.  representative  to,  confirmation,  318 
Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries  {see  also 
Agricultural  surpluses,   Colombo  Plan,   Development 
Loan    Fund,    Export-Import    Bank,    Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  International  Bank,  International 
Cooperation   Administration,   International   Develop- 
ment Association,  International  Finance  Corporation, 
Mutual  security  and  other  assistance  programs,  and 
United  Nations:  Technical  assistance  programs)  : 
Aid  to:  Afghanistan,  129,  132,  201;  Africa,  375,  378; 
Asia,  461;   Bolivia,  920;   Brazil,  862;   Chile,  492; 
Colombia,  610 ;  Iceland,  169 ;  Iran,  49  ;  Ivory  Coast, 
985  ;  Korea,  425,  538,  001,  931 ;  Laos,  IIG  ;  Mali,  202  ; 
Morocco,  935  ;  Nigeria,  404  ;  Senegal,  833,  896 ;  Sier- 
ra Leone,  985;  Somaliland,  Trust  Territory  of,  318; 
Togo,    84,    134;    Tunisia,    851,   8.'")3 ;    Turkey,   198; 
Viet-Nam,  84 ;  West  Indies,  42,  43,  44 ;  Yugoslavia, 
352 
Administration  of.    See  under  Foreign  aid  programs 
Appropriation  request  for  FY  1962,  message  (Kennedy), 

513 
Asia,    U.S.-Japanese    cooperation    in,    address    (Mac- 
Arthur),  559 


Ejconomic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries — Con. 
Cuban  skilled  refugees,  proposed  utilization  of,  report 

(Voorhees),223 
IAEA  program,  92 
Impact  on  foreign  opinion,  report  concerning,  185,  190, 

191 
Peace  Corps.    See  Peace  Corps 
Proposed  new  program  of.    See  under  Foreign  aid 
U.S.  leadership  in,  letter  (Frondizi),  816 
U.S.  pledge  of,  addresses  (Kennedy),  175,  211 
Economic  assistance  to  Germany,  postwar,  agreement  for 

partial  settlement  of  debts  resulting  from,  834 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  U.N. : 
3d  session  of : 
Address,    message,    and    statement :    Kennedy,    374 ; 

KoLschnig,  376 ;  Williams,  373 
Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs    (Williams) 
meeting  with  delegates  of,  announcement,  295 
Proposal  for  use  of,  statement  (Stevenson),  536 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  U.N. : 
Ambassador  Harriman  to  meet  delegates  of.  Department 

announcement,  489 
Committee  on   Industry  and  Natural   Resources,   13th 

session,  statement  (Frank),  460 
4th  regional   technical  conference  on  water  resources 

development,  article,  (Bloodgood),  225 
Highway  Subcommittee  of  Inland  Transport  Committee, 

5th  meeting  of,  report  (Van  Dyke),  163 
17th  session,  U.S.  representative  to,  574 
U.S.  trade  with  members  of,  statement   (Braderman), 

314,  315,  316 
U.S.  views  of,  statement  (Frank),  460 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  U.N. : 

10th  session,  U.S.  representative,  confirmation,  741 
Steel  Committee,  U.S.  delegation  to  25th  session,  537 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America,  U.N. : 
9th  session : 

Address  (Berle),  821 
U.S.  representatives,  788,  940 
Participation  in  Bolivian  development  program,  letters 

(Kennedy,  Paz),  920,  922 
Research  projects,  statement  (Moscoso),  606 
Economic    Community,    European.     See    European    Eco- 
nomic Community 
Economic   Cooperation,    African    and   Malagasy   Organi- 
zation   for,    formation    of,    address    and    message: 
Kennedy,  586 ;  Williams,  587 
Economic  cooperation  agreement  with  Honduras,  734 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  Organization  for. 
See    Organization    for    Economic    Cooperation    and 
Development 
Economic  development  (see  also  Economic  and  technical 
aid  and  Less  developed  countries)  : 
Afghanistan,    programs    and    problems,    article    (By- 

roade),127 
Africa : 
Conference  at  Yaounde,  message  (Kennedy),  586 
Problems  confronting,  U.S.  views  of,  addresses :  Cum- 
mings,   915;  Dulles,  770,  771;   Williams,  52S,  732, 
913,  914 
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Economic  development — Continued 
Africa— Continued 

U.S.    cooperation   and   aid   to,   addresses  and   state- 
ments :     Cummings,     DIG ;     Kotschnig,     377,    380 ; 
Stevenson,  534 :  Williams,  375,  529,  584 
Asia  {see  also  Colombo  Plan)  : 

Need  for  acceleration  of,  statement  (Frank),  460 
SEATO  measures  to  advance,  communique,  550 
Challenge  for  U.S.,  address  (Bowles),  483 
Conditions  necessary  for,  statement  (Rusk),  301 
Conseil  de  I'Entente  States,  proposed  U.S.  aid  to,  letter 

(Herter),  19 
Debt  and  equity,  role  in,  address  (Coffin),  455 
Industrial    Development,    U.N.     Committee    for,    con- 
sideration of  programs  for,  statement   (Moscoso), 
605 
International  Bank  libraries  on,  19 
Latin  America.     See  under  Latin  America 
Long-term  planning  proposed,   addresses,   letter,   mes- 
sages,   statements :    Ball,    717 ;    Bowles,    707,   931 ; 
Braderman,  315,  316;  Kennedy,  511;  Martin,  822; 
Rusk,  627,  749,  951, 1003 
Need  for  cooperative  effort  of  free-world  industrialized 

nations.     See  Industrialized  free-world  nations 
OECD.     See   Organization   for   Economic   Cooperation 

and  Development 
Relationship  to  social  development,  message  (Kennedy), 

475 
Science  and  scholar.ship,  role  in,  remarks  (Rusk) ,  624 
U.S.  cooperation  with:   Argentina,  920;   Bolivia,  920; 
Central  African  Republic,  766 ;  Ecuador,  83 ;  India, 
959;  Indonesia,  713;  Korea,  712;  Laos,  846,  847; 
Nigeria,   857;    Pakistan,   448;   Tunisia,   853;   Ven- 
ezuela, 821 ;  Viet-Nam,  957 
U.S.   programs   and    policy   for   furthering,    addresses, 
statement,  and  summary:  Ball,  452;  Herter,  148; 
Martin,  71 ;  Moscoso,  608 
U.S.  support  of  U.N.  programs  for,  statement  (Steven- 
son), 385 
Economic  policy,  international,  coordination  of,  statement 

(Dillon),  331 
Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S.   (see  also  individual 
countries)  : 
Aid  to  foreign  countries.     See  Economic  and  technical 

aid 
Committee    on    U.S.   economic   position,    meeting  with 

President  Kennedy,  215 
Domestic  economy,  status  of,  addresses  and  messages ; 
Bowles,  481;  Eisenhower,  140,  142;  Kennedy,  207, 
287,904 
Foreign  economic  policy : 

Balance-of-payments  problem.     See  Balance  of  pay- 
ments 
Council  on,  report  on  activities  (Randall),  157 
Foreign  aid  program.     See  Foreign  aid 
Functions  re  assigned  to  Secretary  of  State,  letter 

(Kennedy),  979 
Latin  America.     See  Latin  America :  Economic  and 

social  development 
Message  to  Congress  (Kennedy),  507 
NATO,   U.S.  cooperation  with  members  of,  message 

(Johnson),  582 
Objectives,  address  (Hadraba),263,  264 

Index,  January  to  June   1967 
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Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S. — Continued 

Interdependence  of,  statement  (Ball),  327 
Economic  Policy  Committee  (OEEC),  648 
Economic  relations  and  amity,  treaty  with  Viet-Nam,  610, 

652 
Economy,    free   world,   need    for   expansion   of,   address 

(Dillon),  10 
ECOSOC.    See  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Ecuador : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  114 

Economic  and  social  development,  discussions  re  U.S. 

assistance,  joint  announcement,  83 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Territorial  dispute  with  Peru,   U.S.  efforts,  statement 

(Rusk),  433 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  734 
Inter-American    Institute    of   Agricultural    Sciences, 

protocol  of  amendment  to  1944  convention,  201 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna   Commission,  conven- 
tion (1949)  for  establishment  of,  653 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  352 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
Visit  of  President  Velasco  to  U.S.,  announcement  of,  592 
Edible  oils,  use  of  U.S.  surplus  in  food-for-peace  program, 

312 
Education  (see  also  Cultural  relations  and  programs.  Ed- 
ucational exchange,  and  Exchange  of  persons)  : 
Afghanistan,   U.S.  aid  to,  address    (Byroade),  130 
Africa : 
Conference  on  development  of,  U.S.  observer  delega- 
tion to,  938,  remarks  (Coombs),  936,  and  message 
(Kennedy),  937 
Need  for,  addresses  :  Cleveland,  861 ;  Dulles,  340,  341, 

771 ;  Williams,  528,  913 
U.S.  aid,  218,  380,  531 
Cuba: 
Destruction  of  academic  freedom  in,  statement  (Ste- 
venson), 680 
Refugee  scholars  and  professionals,  proposed  use  of 
in  U.S.  programs,  letters  and  statement  (Kennedy, 
Ribicoff),310,  490 
Educational  foundation   in  Greece,   agreement  amend- 
ing 1948  agreement  re,  425 
Federal  aid  to,  need  for,  address  (Kennedy),  209 
International  educational  development,  proposed  foun- 
dation for,  189, 195 
Latin  America,  need  for  expansion  and  aid,  addresses 

and  message:  Berle,  620;  Kennedy,  473,  476 
Liberia,  negotiations  with  U.S.  for  expanded  program, 

531 
Role  of  education  in  development,  remarks  and  state- 
ment :  Moscoso,  606 ;  Rusk,  626 
Southeast  Asia : 
Need  for  in,  joint  communiques  (Johnson),  957,  959, 

960,  961 
SEATO  programs,  96, 163 
U.S.  programs  in  less  developed  countries,  use  of  for- 
eign currencies  for,  proposed  legislation,   recom- 
mended, letter,  report,  and  statement :  Eisenhower, 
183 ;  Martin,  1021 ;  report,  185.  188,  189,  195 
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Education — Continued 

Vocational   education   program   in   Brazil,   cooperative 
agreement  extending  1950  agreement  re,  318 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  U.N. : 
African    education    program,    statements :    Kot.schnig, 

380;  Stevenson,  536 
Constitution  of,  98,  282,  609 

Efforts  to  preserve  Nubian  monuments.  President's  re- 
quest to  Congress  for  U.S.  participation  in,  643 
International  peace  corps,  proposal  for  use  of,  remarks 

(Cleveland),  552 
Race  prejudice,   studies  of  youth  attitudes  to  reveal 
causes  of,  463 
Educational  exchange  program,   international   {see  also 
Cultural  relations.  Education,  and  Exchange  of  per- 
sons) : 
Agreements  with :  Argentina,  1029 ;  China,  501 ;  Colom- 
bia, 201 ;  Israel,  896  ;  Japan,  65 
Board  of  Foreign   Scholarships,  recommendations  for 

improvement  of,  459 
Communist    activity    in    underdeveloped    countries    in 

field  of,  address  (Tubby),  973 
Latin  America,  seminar  on  U.S.  educational  systems, 
311 
EEC.     See  European  Economic  Community 
EFTA.     See  European  Free  Trade  Association 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. : 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements : 
Columbia  River  treaty,  signing  of,  227 
Communication   satellites,  promotion  of  commercial 

use  of  by  NASA,  77 
Cuba: 
Diplomatic  and  consular  relations  with,  termina- 
tion of,  103 
Refugees  in  the  U.S.,  report  on,  219 
Sugar  quota  for,  18 
Farewell  to  the  Nation,  179 
Sugar  Act,  extension  and  amendment  of,  195 
Correspondence  and  messages : 

Brazil's  World  War  II  dead,  salute  to,  48 

IAEA  activities,  93 

Information  activities  abroad,  comments  on  Sprague 

Committee  report  on,  182 
NATO,  progress  and  future  of,  39 
New    Zealand    Prime    Minister,    congratulations    on 

taking  ofl3ce,  7 
Secretary  Herter,  resignation  of,  exchange  of  letters 
with  re,  143 
Executive  orders,  159,  196,  197 

Foreign  policy,  summary  of  during  term  of  oflSce,  state- 
ment (Herter),  143 
Goodwill  trips,  purpose  of,  summary  (Herter),  145 
Message  and  letters  to  Congress : 
Certification  forbidding  release  of  MSP  documents, 

87 
Columbia  River  treaty  with  Canada,  228 
IGC,  use  of  mutual  security  funds  for  OflBce  of,  85 
State  of  the  Union  (excerpts) ,  139 
Meeting   with    President-elect   Kennedy,   discussion    of 
world    situation,    joint    statement    (Hagerty,    Sal- 
inger), 177 
Proclamations,  18,  49,  87,  162,  178 


Electric  power : 

Benefits  of  development  of,  joint  communique   (John- 
son, Nehru),  960 
Columbia  River  treaty  provisions  for  development,  231, 
235,  236 
El  Salvador: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  910 
Ofiice  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Recognition  of  Government  by  U.S.,  344 
U.S.  Ambas.sador,  confirmation,  282 
Emergency   Force,   U.N.,   financing  operations  of  in  the 
Congo,    U.S.    contributions    and    views,    statements : 
Barco,  200 ;  Department,  565 ;  Klutznick,  564,  566 
Entente,  Conseil  de  1',  U.S.  aid  to,  letter  (Herter),  19 
Escapee  Program,  U.S.,  achievements  of,  remarks  (Jones), 

929 
Establishment,  convention  of,  with  protocol  and  declara- 
tion with  France,  134 
Establishment,  friendship,  and  navigation  treaty  and  pro- 
tocol with  Belgium,  383,  390 
Estate-tax  convention  with  Canada,  351,  352 
Estes,  Thomas  S.,  985 

Ethiopia,  Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  910 
Europe    (see    also   individual   countries    and   European 
organizations)  : 
Collective  security.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation 
Eastern  Europe : 

U.S.  aid  to,  request  for  wider  discretion  for,  letter 

and  statement :  Ball,  775 ;  Kennedy,  444 
U.S.  policy  toward,  address  (Kennedy),  212 
Economic  Commission  for,   U.N.     See  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe 
Foreign  Relations,  volume  on,  released,  897 
ICEM,  activities  of  and  U.S.  support,  article  and  re- 
marks :  Jones,  929  ;  Warren,  386 
Integration  of,  U.S.  support,  message  and  communique; 

Kennedy,  334;  Kennedy,  Hallstein,  868 
Western  Europe : 

Aid  to  less  developed  countries,  need  for  cooperation 

with  U.S.  in.     See  Industrialized  nations. 
Cooperation   in   Alliance  for   Progress   program   for 

Latin  America,  proposed,  letter  (Frondizi),  817 
Development  of  trade  with  less  developed  countries, 

statement  (Braderman),  316 
Economic   interdependence  of  with  U.S.,   statement 

(Ball),  327 
Economic   recovery   and  U.S.   aid,   addresses:  Ball, 

752 ;  Bohlen,  968 ;  Bowles,  704 
U.S.  information  activities  in,  187,  188 
U.S.  relations  with,  problems  of,  address  (Bowles), 

484 
Visits  to: 

Ambassador  at  Large  Harriman,  381 

Assistant  Secretary  Cleveland,  9G3 

President  Kennedy,  remarks,  report  on,  and  texts 

of  joint  communiques,  848,  909,  975,  991 
Under  Secretary  Ball,  825 
European   Communities,  OECD  protocol  on  relationship 
to,  13 
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European  Economic  Community : 
Commission  of : 

President  of,  visit  to  U.S.,  joint  communique   (Ken- 
nedy, Hallstein),  868 
U.S.  collaboration  with,  exchange  of  messages  (Hall- 
stein, Kennedy),  295 
Establishment  and  tariff  policy  of,  address  (Hadraba), 

267,  268 
GATT  tariff  negotiations  with,  267,  939,  983 
OECD  relationship  with,  statement  (Ball),  329 
Role  in   Atlantic  Community,   U.S.-German  communi- 
que, 622 
U.S.-Canadian  negotiations  with  and  views  on,  488,  843 
U.S.  support  of,  summary  (Herter),  149 
U.S.  treaties  of  establishment  with  members  of,  383 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  Organization  for : 
Achievements    and    role    of,    address    and    statement: 

Ball,  327 ;  Rusk,  324 
Acts  of,  OECD  procedure  for  approval  of,  14,  65 
Aid  to  Turkey,  197 

Convention  (1948)  on,  protocol  revising,  14 
Economic    Policy    Committee,    meeting    of,    statement 

(Kennedy),  648 
Reconstitution  of  {see  also  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development),  address  and  siun- 
mary :  Ball,  452 ;  Herter,  149 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Ball  for  discussions,  489 
European  Free  Trade  Association  : 
Finnish  association  with,  982 
OECD  relationship  with,  statement  (Ball),  329 
U.S.    negotiations    with    and    operation    of,    address 
(Hadraba),  268 
European   Migration,   Intergovernmental  Committee  for. 
See     Intergovernmental     Committee    for    European 
Migration 
Everton,  John  S.,  941 

Exchange  of  persons  program   {sec  also  Educational  ex- 
change),  need  for  expansion  of,  letter  and  report: 
Eisenhower,  183;  Sprague  report,  185,  190,  195 
Executive  branch  of  the  Government,  state  of,  address 

(Kennedy),  213 
Executive  orders : 
Agricultural   Trade   Development   and   Assistance   Act 

(1954),  administration  of  (10900),  159 
Coffee  Study  Group,  designation  as  public  international 

organization  (10943),  976 
Cultural  activities  and  trade  fairs,  administration  of 

(10912),  197 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  administration  of  (10945), 

934 
Food-for-peaee  director,  duties  of  (10915),  216 
Gold  holdings  abroad,  disposal  of  by  U.S.  citizens  and 

enterprises  (10905),  196 
Operations  Coordinating  Board,  abolition  of   (10920), 

345 
Peace    Corps,    establishment    and    administration    of 

(10924),  400 
President's     Foreign     Intelligence     Advisory     Board, 
establishment  (10038),  774 
Exhibits : 

Danish  exhibition  in  U.S.,  261 


Exhibits — Continued 

U.S.   holdings   of  international   exhibits,  proposed  in- 
crease in,  189 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance,  U.N. : 
African  program,  address  and  statement:   Stevenson, 

534,  536 
International  peace  corps,  proposal  for  use  of,  remarks 

(Cleveland),  551 
U.S.  contributions  and  support,  message,  remarks,  and 
statement :  Eisenhower,  140 ;  Kotschnlg,  378 ;  Stev- 
enson, 277 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  administration  of,  Executive 

order  re,  934 
Export-Import  Bank : 
Alliance  for  Progress,  approved  credits  for,  memoran- 
dum (Ball)  requesting  expedition  of,  918 
Loans  and  credits : 

To :  Brazil,  863 ;  Chile,  492 ;  ECAFE  members,  461 ; 

Iran,    50 ;    Latin    America,    254 ;    Morocco,    935 ; 

Yugoslavia,  85 

Use   of  foreign  currencies  accrued  under  P.L.  480, 

159,  160 

Role  in  new  aid  program,  message  (Kennedy),  510,  511, 

512 
Role  in  export  promotion  efforts,  message  (Kennedy), 
291 
Exports  {see  also  Trade)  : 
Less  developed  countries,  need  for  expansion  of,  ad- 
dresses (Martin),  73,  823 
Republic   of   Korea,   problem  of  expansion  of,  letter 

(Bowles),  932 
Rubber,  international  cooperation  re,  article  (Mellen), 
78 
Exports,  U.S.  («ee  also  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agree- 
ment on  ;  and  Trade)  : 
Contribution     to     U.S.     economic    strength,     address 

(Hadraba) ,  263,  269,  270,  271 
Military  goods  to  Congo   (L^opoldville),  imposition  of 

controls  on,  546, 1009 
Promotion  program  for  expansion  of,  addresses,  mes- 
sage, and  statement :  Braderman,  315 ;  CoflSn,  458 ; 
Kennedy,  288,  291 ;  Merchant,  3 
Extradition  treaty  with  Brazil : 
Current  actions,  201,  941 
Text  of,  164 

Faleshty,  Soviet  ship,  117 

FAO.     See  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.N. 
Far  East.     See  Asia  and  individual  countries 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  recommended  amendment  of,  mes- 
sage (Kennedy),  290 
Fenoaltea,  Sergio,  961 
Fingerprinting,     regulations    amended    re    nonimigrant 

aliens,  692 
Finland : 

EFTA,  association  with,  982 

IFC  investments  in,  90 

Nuclear  materials  acquired  through  IAEA,  92 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argen- 
tina, 896 
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Finland — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.^ — Continued 

GATT,  Sth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  scliedules,  97 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  1029 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
390 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  390 
Finletter,  Thomas  K.,  426 
Finnie,  Earl  O.,  170 
Fish  and  fisheries : 
Fish  meal,  international  meeting  on,  U.S.  delegation, 

500 
Fishing  and  conservation  of  living  resources  of  the  high 

seas,  convention  on,  317, 609, 698,  833 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  convention 

(1949)  for  establishment  of,  653 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries.    See  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries 
Fisk,  James  Brown,  215 

Flaxseed  oil,  proclamation  terminating  import  fees  on,  593 
Flint,  James  C,  501 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  U.N. : 

Freedom-from-hunger  campaign,  U.S.  council  for,  ap- 
pointment of,  829 
International  meeting  on  fish  meal,  U.S.  delegation,  500 
Food-f  or-peace  program : 
Aid  to :  Bolivia,  921,  922 ;  Brazil,  552 ;  Congo,  Republic 
of  the,  218 ;  Kenya,  312  ;  Morocco,  772  ;  Tunisia,  853 
Committee,  report  to  President  and  list  of  members, 

217 
Council,  appointment  of,  829 

Director,  role  of,  memorandum  (Kennedy)  and  Execu- 
tive order,  216 
Edible  oils  available  for,  312 
Expansion  of,  addre.ss  (Kennedy),  212 
Integration  with   other  aid  programs,  proposed,  mes- 
sage (Kennedy),  510,  512 
International     food-for-peace     conference,      summary 

(Herter),150 
Latin  America,  proposed  use  of  in : 

Address  and  statement  (Kennedy),  473, 552 
Visit  of  mission  to  study,  212,  312 
Role  in  foreign  policy,  statement  (Rusk),  952 
State  Department  liaison  officer,  appointment  (Harlan), 

426 
U.S. -Canadian  joint  communique  re,  489 
Foreign  Aid,  Task  Force  on,  919,  951 

Foreign  aid  programs,  U.S.  (see  also  Economic  and  tech- 
nical aid  to  foreign  countries  and  Mutual  security)  : 
Administration   of,   proposed  changes,  address,  letter, 
and  statements :  Kennedy,  211,  978 ;  Rusk,  953,  1003 
Challenge  and  problems  of,  address  (Bowles),  703,  705 
Effect  on  balance  of  payments,  address  (Merchant),  4 
Elements   of   proposed    new    program,    addresses   and 
message :    Ball,  717 ;    Bowles,   029,   707 ;   Kennedy, 
507  ;  Rusk,  518,  626,  747,  1003 
Expansion  of,  need  for,  address  (Bowles),  483,  and  re- 
port ( Sprague) ,  190,  191 


Foreign  aid  programs,  U.S.— Continued 
Legislation  requested  for : 

Eastern    Europe,    amendments    to    Battle    Act    and 
Presidential  request  for  wider  discretion  in  aid  to, 
letter  and  statement :  Ball,  775 ;  Kennedy,  444 
New  program,  letter,  message,  and  statement:  Ken- 
nedy,   507,    977;    Rusk,    1000 
Need  for  public  support  and  understanding  of  basis  of, 

addresses :  Bowles,  709  ;  Rowan,  797 
Planning  of,  consideration  of  foreign  and  domestic  pub- 
lic opinion  in,  Sprague  report,  190 
Purposes  of,   addresses  and  statements:  Achilles,  32; 

Bowles,  632,  705 ;  Rusk,  747,  750,  947,  950 
Relation  to  trade  program,  address  (Martin),  822 
Foreign  currency : 

Convertibility  of,  IMF  announcement  re,  346 
Proceeds     from     sales     of     agricultural     surpluses: 
Administration  of,  delegation  of  functions  re.  Execu- 
tive order,  159 
Repayments  and  uses  of,  proposed  legislation,  state- 
ment (Martin),  1020 
Uses  of  for  development  purposes,  statements :  Frank, 
461 ;    Kennedy,    552 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  Council  on,  report  of  activities 

and  resignation  of  chairman,  157 
Foreign   Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  establishment  of, 
announcement.    Executive    order,    and   letter    (Ken- 
nedy), 773 
Foreign  policy,  U.S. : 

Briefings  and  conferences  on,  announcement  and  state- 
ment (Rusk),  431,  432 
Day-to-day  aspects  of,  address  (Rusk),  323 
Definition  and  evolution  of,  address  (Bohlen),  965 
Educational   and  cultural  exchange  programs,   impor- 
tance to,  address  (Coffin),  4.59 
Eisenhower  administration,  summary  of  under :  Eisen- 
hower, 140 ;  Herter,  144 
Foreign  economic  policy.     See  under  Economic  policy 

and  relations 
Formulation  of,  remarks  (Rusk),  395 
Legislation.     See  under  Congress 

Objectives  of,  addresses,  message,  remarks,  and  state- 
ment :  Bowles,  481,  629 ;  Eisenhower,  139, 180 ;  Rusk, 
624, 1000 
Problems  confronting,  addresses :  Bowles,  481 ;   Rusk, 

515 
Reappraisal  by  new  administration,  address  (Bowles), 

629 
Role  of  Secretary  of  State  and  President  in,  statements 

(Rusk),  300,  439 
Role  of  U.S.  citizens  in,  addresses,  message,  and  state- 
ment:   Kennedy,   910,   911;    Rusk,   308;   Williams, 
854,  857 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  published : 

The  Conference  of  Berlin  {The  Potsdam  Conference), 

1945,  721 
The  Conferences  at  Cairo  and  Tehran,  IS.'iS,  1029 
1940,  VoJumc  V,  The  American  Republics,  942 
19/i2,  Volume  III,  Europe,  897 
Publication  of  proposed,  728 
Foreign    Scholarships,    Board    of,    recommendations   for 
improvement  of  Fulbright  program,  459 
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Foreign  Service  (see  also  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration atid  State  Department)  : 
African   posts,   visit   of  Assistant   Secretary   Williams 

to,  295,  527 
Ambassadors  and  chiefs  of  mission : 

Appointments,    confirmations,    and    resignations,    65, 
66,  98,   170,  202,  282,  318,  390,  426,  465,  574,  653, 
741,  789,  897,  941,  985 
Considerations  in  appointment  of,  statement  (Rusk), 

304 
Role  of,  letter  (Kennedy),  979 
Commercial   attaches   overseas,   proposed   increase   in, 

message  (Kennedy),  291 
Consulate  general  at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  raised  to 

Embassy  status,  734 
Consulates : 

Aruba,  Netherlands  Antilles,  closed,  353 
Colon,  Panama,  remains  open,  352 
Arequipa,  Peru,  established,  245 
Customs  privileges  for  personnel  of,  agreements  with : 

Indonesia,  610 ;  Peru,  465 
Diplomatic  and  consular  posts,  greetings  to,  message 

(Rusk),  244 
Director  General,  appointment  (Thompson),  742 
FSI.     See  Foreign  Service  Institute 
Personnel  in  Cuba  : 
Harassment  of,  110 

Withdrawal  of,  texts  of  U.S.-Cuban  notes,  103 
Representation  allowance,  address   (Duke),  415 
Role  of,  address  (Bohlen),  964 
Science  attaches,  role  of,  191 

Trade  promotion  activities,  address   (Merchant),  5 
West  Indies,  U.S.  mission  accredited  to,  proposed  es- 
tablishment of,  897 
Foreign  service  center,  proposed  establishment,  address 

(Duke),  417 
Foreign  Service  Institute : 
Area  training  program,  422 
Director,  designation  (Strom),  1029 
Labor  affairs  training  program,  245 

Role  in  training  personnel  for  informational  activities, 
proposed,  188 
Formosa.     See  China,  Republic  of 
Foundation  for  International  Educational  Development, 

proposal  for,  189, 195 
France : 

Aid  in  Niger  meningitis  epidemic,  492 
Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
Germany,  problems  of.     See  Berlin  and  Germany 
Liberalization   of  restrictions  on  dollar-area   imports, 

269,  983 
NATO  alliance,  position  re,  statement  (Rusk),  689 
Nuclear  tests,   French  attitude  on,  effect  on  test  ban 

negotiations,  statement  (Rusk),  524 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural     commodities,     agreement     with     U.S. 
amending  19.59  agreement,  465 


France — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Atomic  energy,  civil  uses  of,  agreement  amending  1956 

agreement  with  U.S.,  698 
Caribbean  Organization,  agreement  establishing  and 

annexed  statute,  134 
Communications  satellites,  agreement  with  U.S.  on 

cooperation  in  intercontinental  testing  of,  653 
Convention  of  establishment,  protocol  and  declaration 

(19.j0)  with  U.S..  134 
GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argen- 
tina, 896 
GATT,   8th   and   9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 

International  Tracing  Service,  agreement  and  proto- 
col relating  to  1955  agreement  on,  169 
Northwest  Atlantic   Fisheries,  international  conven- 
tion  (1949),  declaration  of  understanding  re,  833 
OECD,   convention  estalilishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Tunisian-French  relations,  address  (Bourgiiiba),  851 
U.S.  Ambassador,  resignation   (Houghton),  66;  confir- 
mation (Gavin),  390 
Visit  of  President  Kennedy,  909,  991,  995,  999 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Ball,  489 
Frank,  Isaiah,  460 
Fraser,  Hugh,  42 
Fredericks,  J.  Wayne,  897 
Freedom : 

Definition  of  In  Africa,  address  (Williams) ,  912 
Future  prospects  of,  address  (Tubby) ,  974 
Movement  toward,  address  (Williams),  730 
Promotion  of  doctrine  of,  message  (Kennedy),  903,  910 
Freedom  from  hunger : 

FAO  campaign,  appointment  of  U.S.  council,  829 
Problem  of,  address  (Rowan),  406 
Freedom  of  information  (see  also  Press,  The)  : 
Cuban  suppression  of,  statement  (Stevenson),  678 
Free  press  and  information  policies,  address  (Rowan), 

796 
News  media,  importance  of  freedom  and  independence 
of,  193, 194 
Freeman,  Pulton,  941 
Freeman,  Ross  E.,  170 

Frequency  Registration  Board,  International,  831 
Friendship,    commerce,    and    navigation,    treaties    with: 
Belgium,  383,  390;  France,  134;  Italy,  424,  425,  501; 
Pakistan,  164, 169,  318 ;  Viet-Nam,  610,  652 
Frondizi,  Arturo,  815 
FSI.     See  Foreign  Service  Institute 

Fulbright   program,   recommendations   for   improvement, 
459 

Gabon : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  524 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

International  telecommunication  convention    (1952), 

244 
UNESCO  constitution,  282 
WHO  constitution,  169 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  65 ;  confirmation,  318 
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Gagarin,  Yuri  Alekseyevitch,  714 

Galbraith,  J.  Kenneth,  653 

Gandhi,  Mohandas  K.,  U.S.  commemorative  stamp,  262 

Garcia,  Carlos  P.,  957 

Garcia,  Hector,  351 

Gardner,  Richard  N.,  426 

Garroway,  Dave,  305 

Garst,  Jonathan,  552 

GATT.     See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 

Gavin,  James  M.,  390 

General  Assembly,  U.N. : 

Algerian   question,   consideration   of,   statement    (Wil- 
cox) and  text  of  resolution,  62 
Apartheid  policy  of  Union  of  South  Africa,  considera- 
tion   of,    statements     (Plimpton)     and    texts    of 
resolutions,  600 
Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  : 
Disarmament,  consideration  of  postponed  until  16th 
session,  statement  (Stevenson)  and  text  of  resolu- 
tion, 568 
Korean  question  debate  in,  statements    (Stevenson, 

Tost)  and  text  of  resolution,  736 
Niiclear  weapons  and  tests,  U.S.  position  on  proposed 
resolutions,  statement  (Wilcox),  94 
Committee  V    (Administrative  and  Budgetary),   ques- 
tion of  financing  U.N.  force  in  the  Congo,  statement 
(Klutznic]£),564 
Committee   on   Non-Self-Governing   Territories,   Portu- 
guese    cooperation     with     requested,     statement 
(Stevenson),  498 
Congo  situation,  consideration  of,  statements  and  texts 
of   resolutions  :    Stevenson,   781 ;   Wadsworth,    56  ; 
resolutions,  60,  784 
Cuban  complaint  of  U.S.  aggression,  consideration  of, 

statements  (Stevenson),  667 
Documents,  lists  of,  62,  124,  281,  349,  651,  741,  940,  1028 
15th  session : 

Issues  before,  U.S.  position  on,  address  (Stevenson), 

805 
U.S.  representatives  to,  list  of,  424 
Resolutions : 

Algerian  question,  64 

Apartheid  policy  of  Union  of  South  Africa,  request 

for  abandonment  of,  604 
Colonialism,  27 
Congo  situation,  62,  784,  785 

Cuban  situation,  texts  of  Mexican  and  7-power,  685 
Disarmament,  consideration  of,  postponed  until  16th 

session,  569 
Ruanda-Urundi,   Trust  Territory  of,  future  of,   787 
South-West   Africa,    question    of   administration   by 
Union  of  South  Africa,  571 
South-West  Africa,   consideration  of  Union   of   South 
Africa  actions  re,  statement   (Bingham)   and  text 
of  resolution,  569 
Geneva    conference    on    the    discontinuance    of    nuclear 
weapon  tests : 
French  attitude  on  testing,  effect  on,  statement  (Rusk), 

624 
Negotiations : 

Importance  of  and  U.S.  objectives,  address  and  state- 
ment (Rusk),  433,  517,  520,  521 
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Geneva    conference    on    the    discontinuance   of   nuclear 
weapon  tests — Continued 
Negotiations — Continued 

NATO  members  views,  NAC  communique,  801 

Need  for  successful   conclusion   of,   joint   statement 

(Kennedy,  Macmillan),  579 
Progress  of,  message  and  statements :  Johnson,  580, 
583 ;  Rusk,  690 
Resumption  of: 

Date  set  for  resumption  of,  statement   (Rusk),  299 
Postponement  of,  U.S.  request  for  agreed  to,  state- 
ment ( Rusk ) ,  299« 
Successful  conclusion  hoped  for  and  U.S.  delegation, 
statement  (Kennedy),  478 
U.K.-U.S.  draft  treaty,  articles,  and  three  annexes,  870 
U.S.  and  Soviet  positions  and  proposals,  address,  report, 
and  statements:  GuUion,  634;  Kennedy,  755,  993; 
Rusk,  435 
Geneva  conference   (1954)  on  Indochina,  statements  and 
U.K.  and  Soviet  aide  memoire :  Kennedy,  543 ;  Rusk, 
846,  847 ;  texts  of  aide  memoire,  545 
Geneva  conventions   (1949)   on  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war.  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  609 
Geneva   international  conference   for   settlement   of   the 

Laotian  question.    See  under  Laos  situation 
Geneva  plenipotentiary  conference  of  the  ITU,  decisions 

and  accomplishments,  statement  (Martin),  830 
Germany : 

Berlin.     See  Berlin 
Reunification  of : 

Soviet  views  re,  addresses  and  report :  Berding,  153 ; 

Dowling,  589,  591 ;  Kennedy,  993 
Western  proposals  and  views  re,  address,  report,  and 
communiques :  Adenauer,  Kennedy,  622 ;  Berding. 
152;  Dowling,  5S8,  589,  590;  Kennedy,  993;   Ken- 
nedy, von  Breutano,  370 ;  NATO,  39,  801 
Documents    on    Gennan    Foreign    Policy,    1918-1945, 
ser.  D,  vol.  XI,  released,  692 
Germany,  East : 
Communist  influence  in,  address    (Dowling),  590,  591 
Dollar  bond  validation,  agreement   (U.S.-German  Fed- 
eral Republic)  re,  597,  789 
Situation  in,  address  (Berding),  151, 152 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of : 
Aid  to: 

Afghanistan,  address  (Byroade),  131 
Bolivia,  letters  (Kennedy,  Paz),  921,  922 
Niger,    medical   supplies   to   combat   meningitis   epi- 
demic in,  492 
Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
Development  of,  address   (Dowling),  588,  589 
Discussions  with  U.S.  re  political  and  monetary  prob- 
lem.?, statement    (Rusk),  300,   texts  of  joint  com- 
munique  (Kennedy,  von  Brentano)   and  U.S.  aide 
memoire,  369 
Liberalization  of  controls  on  imports,  269 
Relations  with  U.S.,  remarks  (Rusk),  334 
Revaluation  of  deutsche  mark,  450 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  declaration  on  relations  of  Poland  with,  574 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  34 
International   Tracing   Service,   agreement  and  pro- 
tocol relating  to  1955  agreement  on,  169 
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Germany,  Federal  Republic  of — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Mutual     defense     assistance     program,     agreement 
amending  annex   to  1955  agreement  re  return  of 
equipment  furnished  by  U.S.  under,  53S 
Northwest  Atlantic   Fisheries,  international  conven- 
tion  (1949),  declaration  of  understanding  re,  833 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Postwar  economic  assistance  debt,  agreement  with 

U.S.  on  partial  settlement  of,  720,  834 
Radio  regulations  (1059),  134 

Validation  of  German  dollar  bonds,  agreement  with 
U.S.  re,  597,  789 
Visit  of  Chancellor  to  U.S.,  remarks   (Adenauer,  Ken- 
nedy, Rusk),  and  text  of  joint  communique,  621 
Visit  of  Under  Secretary  Ball,  489 
Ghana : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  Poland,  97,  169 
GATT,   Sth   and  9th  protocols   of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97,  896 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
Visit    of    President    to    U.S.,    exchange    of    remarks 
(Nkrumah,  Kennedy)  and  joint  communique,  445; 
statement  (Rusk),  436 
Gilmore,  Eugene  A.,  466 
Gizenga,  Antoine,  360,  361 
Gold  crisis  {see  also  Balance  of  payments)  : 
Decrease  in  U.S.  holdings  of,  measures  to  halt,  mes- 
sage (Kennedy)  and  charts,  287 
Holdings  abroad  by  U.S.  citizens  and  enterprises,  dis- 
posal of,  announcement  and  Executive  order,  195 
Reduction  in  U.S.  reserves,  371 
Good    Offices    Committee,    OAS,    Cuban    indifference    to, 

statement  (Wadsworth),  107 
Grant  assistance: 

Aid  to :  Iceland,  84, 169 ;  Nigeria,  404, 502 
Importance  of,  address  (Coffin), 457 
Purpose  of,  message  (Kennedy),  511 
Great  Britain.    See  United  Kingdom 
Great  Lakes : 
Agreement    with    Canada    governing    coordination    of 

pilotage  system  on,  823,  895 
Areas  requiring  registered  pilots,  proclamation  desig- 
nating, 162 
Greece : 
Economic   problems   of,   NATO   members   views,   NAG 

communique,  802 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  789, 

896 
GATT: 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia,  97 
8th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to 

texts  of  schedules,  97 
Proc^s-verbal  extending  validity  of  1959  declara- 
tion   extending   standstill    provisions   of   article 
XVI :  4,  201 
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Greece — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
GATT — Continued 
Protocol  relating  to  establishment  of  new  schedule 
Ill-Brazil,  201 
International  Tracing  Service,  agreement  and  proto- 
col relating  to  1955  agreement  on,  169 
OECD,   convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
U.S.    educational    foundation,    agreement    amending 
1948  agreement  with  U.S.  re,  425 
Visit  of  Prime  Minister  to  U.S.,  381,  686,  724 
Green,  Marshall,  962 

Greenland  defense  projects,  agreement  (1960)  with  Den- 
mark  establishing  consultative  committee  on,   with 
annex,  244 
Gregory,  Clark  S.,  654 
Gromyko,  Andrei  A.,  479,  710 
Gross.  Gerald  C,  831 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base : 

Cuban  intervention  in  supplying  of  water  to,  question 

of,  statement  (Rusk),  303 
Effect  of  termination  of  relations  with  Cuba  on,  state- 
ment (Hagerty),  104 
Guaranty  of  private  investment.     See  Investment  guar- 
anty program 
Guatemala : 
Exchange  of  international  and  official  publications  and 

government  documents,  1958  conventions  on,  134 
Housing  projects  in,  255 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  34 

Seminar  on  U.S.  educational  systems,  participation  in, 
311 
Gufler,  Bernard,  390 
Guinea : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  802 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  653 
Guirma,  Frederic,  685 
Gulick,  James  TV.,  594 
Gullion,  Edmund  A.,  634 

Habana,  University  of,  faculty  of  in  U.S.,  proposed  use  of, 

statement  (Kennedy),  310 
Hadraba,  Theodore  J.,  263,  832 
Hager,  Eric  H.,  170 
Hagerty,  James  C,  101, 177 
Haiti : 

Aircraft,  convention   (1948)   on  international  recogni- 
tion of  rights  in,  896 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  pro- 
tocol of  amendment  to  1944  convention,  201 

International    telecommunication    convention     (1959), 
with  annexes,  653 

Load  line  convention,  international,  317 

U.S.   Operations  Mission,  designation  of  director,  170 
Halbrestadt,  Harry  J.,  170 
Hallstein,  Walter,  295,  868 
Hammarskjold,  Dag,  447,  808,  812 
Hanes,  John  W.,  Jr.,  386 
Hare,  Raymond  A.,  390,  422 
Harriman,  W.  Averell : 

Confirmed  as  Ambassador  at  Large,  318 
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Harriman,  W.  Averell — Continued 

International  conference  at  Geneva  for  settlement  of 
Laotian  question,  delegate  to,  848 ;  statement,  1023 
Meetings  with : 

ECAFE  delegates,  announcement,  489 
Western  European  leaders,  announcement,  381 
Visit  to  Iran,  announcement,  445 
Hart,  Parker  T.,  741,  985 
Haworth,  Leland  J.,  895 
Hays,  Brooks,  390 
Heads  of  government  meetings,  administration  policy  re, 

statements  (Rusk),  300,  304,  308,443 
Heads  of  universities  conference,  SEATO  program,  U.S. 

participants,  96 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Department  of,  96 
Health  and  sanitation : 

Africa,     need     for     higher     standards     in,     address 

(Williams),  528 
Cuban     refugees,     health     services     for,     statement 

(Kennedy),  310 
Effects  of  climate  on,  WMO  commission  recommends 

study  of,  article  (Landsberg),  280 
IAEA  activities  in  field  of,  statement  (Wilcox),  92 
Programs  in   less  developed  countries,   use  of  foreign 
currencies    for,     proposed     legislation,     statement 
(Martin),  1021 
SEATO  cholera  research  laboratory,  650 
WHO.     See  World  Health  Organization 
Health      Organization,      World.     See      World      Health 

Organization 
Hedayat,  Khosro,  49 
Heller,  Walter  W.,  573,  648 
Helmand  Valley   project,  U.S.   contributions  to,  address 

(Byroade),  129,  132 
Herter,  Christian  A. : 
Correspondence : 

Columbia  River  treaty  with  Canada,  229 
Conseil  de  I'Entente,  proposed  U.S.  aid  to  States  of,  19 
Nigerian  diplomat,  regret  for  treatment  of,  156 
Remarks  and  statements : 

NATO,  progress  and  future,  40, 41 

New  State  extension,  ceremony  dedicating,  154 

Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker  of  Canada,  welcome  to 

U.S.,  227 
Wedding  of  King  Baudouin,  40,  41 
Resignation,  exchange  of  letters  (Eisenhower,  Herter), 
143,  144,  170 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  U.N.  : 

Refugees  under  mandate  of,  article  (Warren),  387 
U.S.  support  for,  remarks  (Jones),  929 
High  seas,  convention  on,  134,  317,  425,  609,  698,  833 
Highway  Subcommittee,  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  Com- 
mittee, report  on  5tb  meeting  of  (Van  Dyke),  163 
Hill,  Rey  M.,  466 
Hilsman,  Roger,  318 
Hoehoy,  Solomon,  42 
Holmes,  Julius  C,  941 
Holyoake,  Keith,  7,  403 
Home,  Earl  of,  432,  579,  580,  710 
Honduras : 

Economic  cooperation,  agreement  with  U.S.,  734 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 


Honduras — Continued 

Seminar  on  U.S.  educational  systems,  participation  in, 

311 
U.S.-Honduran  trade  agreement   (1935),  terminated  in 
part,  178,  318 
Hong  Kong : 

Parcel  post,  agreement  with  U.S.  re,  318 
Touring,  convention    (1954)   concerning  customs  facil- 
ities for,  168 
Hope,  A.  Guy,  318 
Hope,  SS,  713 
Houghton,  Amory,  66 
Housing : 
New  program,  suggested,  address  (Kennedy),  209 
Projects  in  Chile  and  Guatemala,  2.55 
Self-help     programs     in     Latin     America,     message 
(Kennedy),  476 
Hughes,  Thomas  L.,  941 
Hughes,  William  P.,  170 
Human  rights : 
Anti-Semitic  problem,  U.N.  efforts  to  solve,  statement 

(Tree),  463 
Apartheid,   U.S.  support  of  U.N.  views  on,  statement 

(Plimpton),  600,  601 
Security  Council  resolution  to  safeguard  in  Congo,  56 
U.S.  representative  to  U.N.  Commission  on,  confirma- 
tion (Tree),  390;  resignation  (Lord),  202 
U.S.  support  of  principles  of,  address,  statement,  and 
summary :  Herter,   148 ;  Kennedy,  175 ;  Stevenson, 
360 
Hungary,  revolution  in,  Cuban  views,  statement  (Steven- 
son), 669 
Hydroelectric  power,   Columbia  River  development  pro- 
gram contribution  to,  statement  (White),  494 
Hydrological  Meteorology,  Commission  for   (WMO),  1st 
session  of,  650 

IAEA.     See  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International 
lA-ECOSOC.     See  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 

Council 
IBRD.     See  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 

Development 
ICA.     See  International  Cooperation  Administration 
Iceland : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural    commodities,     agreements    with    U.S., 

501,  734 
Economic  stabilization  program,  agreement  with  U.S. 

providing  assistance  grant,  84,  169 
IMCO  convention,  244 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  international  conven- 
tion  (1949),  declaration  of  understanding  re,  833 
OECD,  convention   establishing,   supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  (55 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  789 
ICEM.     See  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 

Migration 
ICJ.    See  International  Court  of  Justice 
IDA.     See  International  Development  Association 
IDB.     See  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
IFC.     See  International  Finance  Corporation 
Ignacio-Pinto,  Louis,  685 
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ILO.     See  International  Labor  Organization 

IMCO.      See    Intergovernmental    Maritime    Consultative 

Organization 
IMF.     See  International  Monetary  Fund 
Immigration  : 

Cubans  in  United  States,  estimate  of,  309 
Fingerprinting    regulations    re    nonimmigrant    aliens 

amended,  692 
Mauritanian  quota,  proclamation,  49 
Procedures,  improvement  of,  message  (Eisenhoveer)  142 
U.S.  policy,  remarks  (Jones),  928 
Imports  (see  also  Customs;  Exports;  Tariff  policy,  U.S.; 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement;  and  Trade)  : 
Dollar-area  imports,  relaxation  of  restrictions  on,  ad- 
dress,   communique,    and    statement :    Braderman, 
314,   316;   Hadraba,  264,  268,  269;   U.S.-Canadian 
communique,  488 
GATT  talks  on  removal  of  import  restrictions,  293,  418, 
832,  983 
Inaugural  address  (Kennedy),  175 

Income  tax,  convention  with  U.A.R.  for  avoidance  of  dou- 
ble taxation  on,  64,  65 
Independence,  movement  toward  by  dependent  peoples. 
U.S.  views  and  General  Assembly  resolution,  remarks 
and  statements :  Stevenson,  535 ;  Wadsworth,  21,  26  ; 
Williams,  260,  857 ;  text  of  resolution,  27 
India : 
Civil  aviation  consultations  with  U.S.,  resumption  of, 

727 
Dispute  with  Pakistan  over  Indus  waters,  settlement  of, 

147 
ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
Economic  development,  U.S.-Japanese  aid,  559 
IFC  investment  in,  90 

International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control 
in  Laos,  proposed  meeting  in  Delhi,  U.K.-U.S.S.R. 
message  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  711 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  amending  19(50 

agreement  with  U.S.,  538 
GATT,  8th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  34,  201 
U.S.  aid  to,  statement  (Rusk),  759 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  653 
U.S.     issuance     of     commemorative     stamp     honoring 

Gandhi,  remarks  (Rusk),  262 
Visit   of   Vice   President    Johnson,   joint    communique 
(Johnson,  Nehru),  959 
Indirect   aggression.   Communist,   problems   of,    address 

(Cleveland),  858 
Indochina    (see   also   Cambodia,   Laos,    and   Viet-Nam) 

Geneva  conference  (1954)   discussions,  543,  548 
Indonesia : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  685 

Rubber  exports,  importance  of,  article  (Mellen),  82 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  65, 
501 


Indonesia — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Duty-free  entry  privileges  to  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  and  personnel,  reciprocal,  agreement  with 
U.S.,  610 
GATT,  8th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
IMCO  convention,  465 
U.S.  relations  with,  exchange  of  messages   (Kennedy, 

Sukarno),  261 
Visit  of  President  Sukarno  to  U.S.,  exchange  of  greet- 
ings and  text  of  communique  (Kennedy,  Sukarno), 
712 
Indus  River  Basin : 

Development  fund  agreement,  34,  201 
Settlement  of  dispute  over,  summary   (Herter),  147 
Industrial  Development,  U.N.  Committee  for,  statement 

(Moscoso),  605 
Industrialization,  importance  in  economic  growth,  state- 
ment (Frank),  461 
Industrialized  free-world  nations : 

Increased  interdependence  of,  address  (Rusk),  324 
Need  for  cooperative  effort  in  aid  to  less  developed 
countries,  addresses,  communiques,  messages,  and 
statements:   Ball,   328,  451,   751;   Bourguiba,  851; 
Bourguiba,  Kennedy,  853 ;  Bowles,  708 ;  Dillon,  332 ; 
Hallstein,  Kennedy,   869;  Kennedy,  288,  289,  293, 
333,   508,    841;    Kennedy,    Macmillan,    579;    Rusk, 
325,  439,  519,  953,  1002;   U.S.-German  joint  com- 
munique, 622 
Relations  with  less  developed  countries,  major  issues 
of,  address  (Ball),  753 
Inflation,  problem  of,  address  (Martin),  73 
Information    Activities    Abroad,    President's    Committee 
on,  recommendations  and  extracts  from  report  of  and 
letters  (Eisenhower,  Sprague)  re,  182 
Information   activities   and   programs    {see  also   United 
States  Information  Agency)  : 
Freedom  of  information.    See  Freedom  of  information 
Improvement  and  expansion  of,  proposed,  letters  (Eisen- 
hower, Sprague)  and  report,  182 
Informational  media  guaranty  program  : 
Agreement  with  Afghanistan   providing  for,  610 
Continuation  and   expansion  of,   proposed,  194 
International  and  official  publications  and  government 
documents,   conventions    (1958)    for  exchange  of, 
134 
Need  for  informed  public,  address  (Rowan),  795 
Information  Agency,  U.S.  See  United  States  Information 

Agency 
Inheritances,  convention  for  avoidance  of  double  taxation 

on,  with  Canada,  351,  352 
Inspector  General  and  Comptroller,  Office  of,  use  of  MSP 

funds  for,  letter  (Eisenhower),  85 
Intelligence  activities,  U.S.,  proposed  review  of,  message 

(Kennedy),  907 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  Foreign,  establishment  of, 
announcement,    Executive    order,   and   letter    (Ken- 
nedy), 773 
Interagency  committee,    strengthening  of,   report    (Ran- 
dall), 159 
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Inter-American  affairs,  need  for  increased  Canadian  par- 
ticipation, address  (Kennedy),  841 
Inter-American   Commission  for   Women,   U.S.  delegate, 

appointment,  742 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  : 
Administration  and  role  in  Latin  American   develop- 
ment   programs;    message   and   statements:    Ball, 
864,  865,  866;  Dillon,  697;  Kennedy,  475,  476,  553 
Aid  to  Bolivian  development  program,  negotiations  re, 

letters  (Kennedy,  Paz),  921,  922 
Board   of   Governors   2d    annual   meeting,    statements 

(Dillon),  693 
First  annual  report^  published,  695 
Loans  of,  statement  (Dillon),  697 

Organization  and  establishment  of,  address  and  sum- 
mary :  Berle,  620 ;  Herter,  149 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council : 
Ministerial  level  meeting  of : 
Development  of  U.S.  position  on  agenda  items,  mem- 
orandum (Ball),  919 
Proposal  for  and  purposes  of,  address,  remarks,  and 
statements:   Berle,  821;  Kennedy,  616,  766,  970; 
Rusk,  759 
Need  for  use  of,  statement  (Dillon),  697 
Participation  in  Bolivian  development  program,  letters 

(Kennedy,  Paz),  920,  922 
Role  in   Alliance  for   Progress,   address   and  message 
(Kennedy),  472,  476 
Inter-American  Fund  for  Social  Progress : 
Administration  of,  mes.sage  and  statement:  BaU,  866; 

Kennedy,  476 
Request  for  appropriations,  address,  message,  and  state- 
ment :  Coerr,  255 ;  Ball,  864 ;  Kennedy,  474 
Signing  of  appropriation  bill,  remarks  (Kennedy),  971 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural   Sciences,  con- 
vention (1944)  on  and  protocol  of  amendment  to,  65, 
201,  317,  425,  537 
Inter-American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission,  3rd  meeting, 

U.S.  delegation  to,  895 
Inter-American  Peace  Committe,  273 
Inter-American  system,  address  (Berle),  617 
Inter-American   Tropical   Tuna   Commission,   convention 

(1949)  for  establishment  of,  653 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration : 
Council  and  Executive  Committee,  13th  and  16th  ses- 
sions, article  (Warren),  386 
U.S.    support    for    and    accomplishments    of,    remarks 
(Jones),  929 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization : 
Conference    on    oil    pollution    of    the    .sea,    statement 

(Chayes),  777 
Convention   (1948)  on,  97,  244,  425,  465,  609,  985 
2d  Assembly  of,  U.S.  delegation,  572 
Subcommittee  on  Tonnage  Measurement,  meeting  and 
work  of,  595 
International    affairs    of    foreign    countries,    ethics    of 

mutual  involvement  in,  remarks   (Cleveland),  525 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.     See  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency,  International 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(see  also  International  Development  Association)  : 
Articles  of  agreement,  34,  573 
Cuba  and  Dominican  Republic,  withdrawal  from,  34,  91 


International    Bank    for    Reconstruction    and    Develop- 
ment— Continued 
Economic  development  libraries,  19 
Financial  statement,  347 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  34,  201 
Loans  in  Latin  America,  254 
Portugal,  membership  in,  572 
International  civil  servant,  definition,  54 
International   Commission   for   Supervision  and  Control 

in  Laos.     See  under  Laos  situation 
International   conferences.    See   International   organiza- 
tions and  conferences 
International  Cooperation  Administration    (see  also  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  Economic  and  technical  aid. 
Investment  guaranty  program,  and  Mutual  security)  : 
Administration  of: 

Latin   American   aid   programs,   message  and  state- 
ment :  Ball,  866  ;  Kennedy,  477 
Relief  aid  in  :  Chile,  492  ;  Tunisia,  597 
Aid    to:    Afghanistan,    133;    Africa,    375;    Chile,   255; 
Guatemala,  255;  Lebanon,  50;  Libya,  313;  Niger, 
492;   Nigeria,  404,  502;   Peru,  923;   Senegal,  833; 
Turkey,  197 ;  Viet-Nam,  84 
Alliance  for  Progress,  ICA  requested  to  expedite  im- 
plementation of  projects  for,  memorandum  (Ball), 
918 
Appointments  and  designations  of  representatives  to : 
Congo,  Republic  of  the,  353 ;  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland,   654;   Ivory   Coast,   65;   Malagasy 
Republic,  65 ;  Mali,  466 ;  Yemen,  501 
Audit  report  on  drought  relief  program  in  Peru,  Depart- 
ment statement,  923 
Consultant,  appointment  (Johnson),  426 
Cuban  skilled  refugees,  proposal  for  utilization  in  Latin 

American  programs,  report  (Voorhees),  223,  224 
Defense  support  aid  to  Turkey,  197 
Deputy  Director  for  Congressional  Relations,  appoint- 
ment (Salter),  466 
Director  of,  confirmation  (Labouisse),  390 
Education  programs  in  Africa,  218,  531,  913 
Industrial   resources   program,   purpose   of,    statement 

(Frank),  461 
Integration   with  other  aid  programs,  proposed,  mes- 
sage (Kennedy),  510 
Regional  community  development  conference  at  Seoul, 

statement  (Rusk),  756 
Regional  Director  for  Latin  American  Operations,  des- 
ignation (Hill),  466 
Special  assistance  loan  to  Bolivia,  531,  921, 922 
Special  Assistant  to  Director,  appointment   (Waters), 

353 
Technical  training  of  Asians  in  Japan,  address  (Mac- 
Arthur),  559 
U.S.  Operations  Missions : 
Designations  of  Directors  to:  Bolivia,  170;  Haiti,  170 
Establishment  of  at  Lom6,  Togo,  84 
Visit  of  survey  team  to  Entente  States,  letter  (Herter), 
19 
International  Court  of  Justice : 

South- West  Africa,  proposed  consideration  of  Union  of 
South  Africa's  actions  in,  statement  (Bingham), 
569.  570 
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International  Court  of  Justice — Continued 
Treaty  provision  for  settlement  of  disputes  by,  proposed, 
statement  (Chayes),  777 
International  Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1956,  administration  of,  announcement 
and  Executive  order,  196 
International   Development   Agency,   proposed  establish- 
ment and  organization  of,  letter  and  statement :  Ken- 
nedy, 978 ;  Rusk,  953,  1003 
International  Development  Association : 
Articles  of  agreement,  34,  97,  169 
Purpose,  statement  (Achilles),  32 

U.S.  support  of,  statement  and  summary :  Braderman, 
316 ;  Herter,  149 
International  Finance  Corporation : 
Articles  of  agreement,  34,  609 
Cuba  and  Dominican  Republic  withdrawal  from,  34, 

91,347 
Investments  in  1960,  report,  90 
International  Joint  Commission,  U.S.-Canada,  report  on 

Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project,  772 
International   labor  conference,   U.S.   delegation  to  45th 

session,  1027 
International  Labor  Organization : 
International  peace  corps,  proposal  for  use  of,  remarks 

(Cleveland),  552 
Participation  in  African  educational  and  economic  con- 
ferences, statement  (Kotschnig),  380 
International  law   (see  also  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice)   U.S.  support  of,  summary   (Herter),  146 
International   Monetary   Fund    {see    also    International 
Bank) : 
Aid  to :  Brazil,  863 ;  Turkey,  197 ;  Yugoslavia,  85 
Articles  of  agreement,  573 
Currency  convertibility  under  art.  VIII,  acceptance  by 

10  members,  announcement,  346 
Portugal,  membership  in,  572 

U.S.drawing  rights  in,  use  of,  message  (Kennedy),  289, 
290 
International   organizations  and   conferences    (see   also 
subject)  : 
Administration  of,  Soviet  tripartitism  proposal  re  (see 
also  United  Nations:  Office  of  Secretary-General), 
address  and  statements:  Cleveland,  811,  813,  814; 
Rusk,  688,  691 
Calendar  of  international  meetings,  20,  91,  198,  272, 

348,  423,  496,  568,  646,  735,  869,  981 
Canadian  role  in,  address  (Kennedy),  842 
Involvement  in  national  affairs,  remarks  (Cleveland), 

526 
Participation  of  government  scientists  in  international 

conferences,  policy  re,  96 
Potential  for  action  by,  remarks  (Cleveland),  860 
Problem  of  protecting  political  independence  of  weak 

nations,  address  (Cleveland),  860 
Role  in  foreign  policy,  remarks  ( Rusk ) ,  624 
U.S.  planning  for  and  participation  in,  recommendations 
re,  189, 192 
International  Peace  and  Security  Act,  954,  977,  1006 
International  peace  corps,  proposal  for,  remarks  (Cleve- 
land), 551 


International  Rubber  Study  Group,  work  of,  article  (Mel- 

len),  78,  202 
International  Telecommunication  Union,  830 
Investment  guaranty  program : 
Agreements  with  :  Argentina,  833 ;  Chile,  425 ;  Morocco, 

643,  653 ;  Panama,  244  ;  Sierra  Leone,  1029 
DLF  and  ICA  role  in,  address  (Coffin), 457 
Scope  of,  summary  (Herter),  148 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad : 
Africa,  U.S.  investment  in,  addresses  (Williams),  375, 

585 
Good  practices  in,  need  for  Government  encouragement 

of,  193 
Importance  of,  message  (Kennedy) ,  287 
Latin   America,  need  for  proper  handling  in,  address 

(Berle),  819 
Less  developed  countries.  Importance  and  problem  of  in, 
addresses  and  statement :  Martin,  74,  75,  823 ;  Mos- 
coso,  608 
Peru,  address  (Coerr),  254 

Protection  of.     See  Investment  guaranty  program 
U.S.    encouragement   and    support    of,    address,    state- 
ments,   and   summary:    Achilles,   33;    Coffin,   457, 
458 ;  Frank,  462 ;  Herter,  148 
Ix'an : 
Afghan-Iranian  relations,  article  (Byroade),  126 
Agricultural    commodities,    agreement   amending   1960 

agreement  with  U.S.,  698 
Economic  development  program,  discussions  with  U.S. 

re,  joint  statement,  49 
Invitation  to  visit  Tehran,  acceptance  by  Ambassador 

Harriman,  445 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  941 
Iraq : 
Cultural  agreements  with  U.S.,  243,  282 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  34, 169 
Ireland : 

Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
Nuclear  weapons,  U.S.  position  on  Irish  resolution  pro- 
hibiting transfers  of,  statement   (Wilcox),  95 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  proto- 
cols, and  memorandum  of  understanding  on,  65 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  653 
Isenberg,  Max,  574 
Isolationism,  change  in  U.S.  position  on,  address  (Bohlen) , 

966 
Israel : 

Atomic  energy  activities,  Department  statement,  45 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Palestine  refugees,  U.N.  programs  for,  U.S.  views  and 
support,  remarks  and  statements :  Jones,  929 ;  Wil- 
cox, 28 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  896 
Educational  exchange  programs,  agreement  amending 

and  extending  1956  agreement  with  U.S.,  896 
GATT,   declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Ar- 
gentina, 896 
GATT,   declaration  on  provisional  accession  to,  97 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  97 
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Israel — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

International   Tracing   Service,   agreement  and  pro- 
tocol relating  to  1955  agreement  on,  169 
Nuclear  research  and  training  equipment  and  ma- 
terials,   agreement   with   U.S.   for   acquisition    of, 
201 
Violation  of  armistice  agreement,  Jordan  complaint  in 

Security  Council,  statement  (Plimpton),  649 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation   (Barbour),  941;  resig- 
nation (Reid),  170 
Italy: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  961 
Commemoration  of  centennial  of  unification,  remarks 

and  proclamation  (Kennedy),  486 
Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
IPC  investments  in,  90 
Liberalization   of  restrictions   on   dollar-area   imports, 

269,  983 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Aircraft,  convention  (1948)  on  international  recogni- 
tion of  rights  in,  896 
Atomic  energy,   civil   uses   of,   agreement  amending 

1957  agreement  vrith  U.S.,  574 
Atomic   energy,   mutual  defense  uses  of,  agreement 

with  U.S.  for  cooperation  in,  201,  941 
Classified  patent  applications,  agreement  with  U.S. 
approving  procedures  for  reciprocal  filing  of,  244 
Friendship,    commerce    and    navigation,    agreement 
supplementing  1948  treaty  with  U.S.,  424,  425,  501 
International  Tracing  Service,  agreement  and  proto- 
col relating  to  1955  agreement  on,  169 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocol, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Patents   and   technical   information   in   defense  pro- 
grams,  agreement    (19.52)    with   U.S.  on  arrange- 
ments re,  244 
Technical  cooperation  program  for  Trust  Territory 
of  Somaliland,  agreement  with  U.S.  amending  and 
extending  19.54  agreement,  318 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  741 
ITU.     See  International  Telecommunication  Union 
Ivory  Coast : 

Ambas-sador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  177 

Conseil  de  I'Entente,  proposed  U.S.   aid  to   States  of, 

19 
ICA  representative  in,  designation,  65 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  services  transit,  international  agreement  (1944), 

537 
Civil  aviation  convention,  international,  1954  proto- 
col amending  articles  of,  698 
Economic,   technical,   and   related  assistance,   agree- 
ment with  U.S.  providing,  985 
IMCO  convention,  97 
Postal  convention  (1957),  universal,  1029 
Telecommunication  conventions,  international,  244 
UNESCO  constitution,  98 
WHO  constitution,  169 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 


Jacques,  Sidney  B.,  170 
Japan : 

Air  transport  consultations  with  U.S.,  935 
DAG  membership,  33 

ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
Liberalization  of  controls  on  imports,  270 
Relations  with  Korea,  joint  statement  (Chyung-Rusk), 

712 
Tariff  concessions  renegotiated  with  U.S.,  announcement 

and  lists  of  concessions,  826 
Trade  union  leader,  meeting  with  President  Kennedy, 

404 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Educational    exchange,    agreement    amending    1958 

agreement  with  U.S.  for  financing,  65 
GATT,   8th  and  9th  protocols   of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  653 
U.S.-Japanese  relations,  address  (MacArthur),  556 
Visit  of  Senator  Sparkman  to,  announcement  of,  757 
Jean,  Arch  K.,  466 
Johnson,  Byron  L.,  426 
Johnson,  Lyndon  B. : 

Tour  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia  : 
Announced,  750 
Statement  (Rusk),  762 
Texts  of  joint  communiques,  956 
Message  and  statement: 
NATO,  U.S.  support  of,  581 

Geneva  conference  on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests,  580 
National  Advisory  Council  for  the  Peace  Corps,  appoint- 
ment as  chairman  of,  583 
Johnson,  U.  Alexis,  789 
Johnstone,  James  R.,  170 
Joint  Commission  (U.S.-Canada),  International,  report  on 

Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project,  772 
Jones,  Marshall  P.,  466 
Jones,  Roger  W.,  282,  928 
Jordan : 

Complaint  against  Israel  in  Security  Council  re  viola- 
tion of  armistice  agreement,  statement  (Plimpton), 
649 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  426 
Justice,  International  Court  of.    See  International  Court 

Kampmann,  Viggo,  261 
Kasavubu,  Joseph,  52,  53, 57,  360,  361 
Kee,  Robert,  439 
Kennan,  George  F.,  466 
Kennedy,  John  F. : 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements  (see  also  Meetings 
with  infra)  : 
Act  of  Bogotd,  remarks  on  signing  bill  to  implement, 

971 
Africa,  U.S.  policy,  731,  917 
Africa  freedom  day  celebration,  638 
Ambassador  Moscoso,  appointment  to  Venezuela,  764 
Argentine-U.S.  cooperation,  920 
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Kennedy,  John  F. — Continued 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 

Canada-U.S.  relations  and  aims,  837 

Congo  situation,  U.S.  supports  U.N.  in,  332 

Cuban  refugees,  measures  for  aiding,  309 

Cuban  situation.     See  Cuban  situation 

EI  Salvador,  recognition  of  government  of,  344 

Pood-for-peace  programs  in  Latin  America,  552 

Geneva  conference  on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests,  478,  755 

lA-ECOSOC  ministerial  talks  on  development  in 
Americas,  calling  for,  760 

IDB,  role  in  Alliance  for  Progress,  553 

Inaugural  address,  175 

Italian  unification,  centennial  of,  486 

Korea,  1st  anniversary  of  revolution,  691 

Laos,  position  of  administration  re  problem  of,  543, 
544 

Latin  America : 
Alliance  for  Progress  in,  471 
Ambassador  Stevenson's  mission  to,  970 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  647,  995,  996 

Operations  Coordinating  Board,  abolition  of,  345 

OECD  convention,  ratification  of,  514 

OEEO,  Economic  Policy  Committee  of,  648 

Pan  American  Day  celebration,  615 

Peace  Corps,  establishment  and  functions  of,  400 

President  Bourguiba  accepts  invitation  to  visit  U.S., 
448 

Press,  the,  self -discipline  of,  796 

Secretary  Rusk  to  attend  SEATO  Council  of  Minis- 
ters meeting,  334 

Soviet  man-in-space  achievement,  congratulations  on, 
639 

State  of  the  Union,  207 

Textile  industry,  U.S.,  program  for  assistance  to,  825 

Traetors-for-freedom  movement,  934 

U.S.  citizens  role  in  foreign  policy,  8.54 
Appointment    of   members    of    the    National   Advisory 

Council  for  the  Peace  Corps,  583 
Correspondence  and  messages : 

African  conference  on  education,  salute  to,  937 

Alliance  for  Progress,  exchange  of  views  with  Presi- 
dent Frondizi  of  Argentina,  on,  814 

Bolivia,  U.S.  cooperation  in  development  program, 
exchange  of  letters  with  President  Paz,  920 

Brazil,  U.S.  relations  with,  greetings  to  President- 
elect Quadros  and  retiring  President  Kubit.schek, 
256 

Central  African  Republic,  U.S.  aid  to,  exchange  of 
letters  with  President  Dacko  re,  766 

Chancellor  Raab  of  Austria,  re  service  to  his  country, 
591 

Conference  of  African  States,  greetings  to,  802 

Cuban  refugees  in  U.S.,  aid  to,  256, 490 

Cuban  situation,  repudiation  of  Soviet  allegations, 
exchange  of  messages  with  Premier  Khrushchev, 
661 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  3d  session  of,  greet- 
ings to,  374 

Economic  conference  at  Yaounde,  greetings  to,  586 


Kennedy,  John  F. — Continued 

Correspondence  and  messages — Continued 

European  Economic  Community,  U.S.  collaboration 
with  Commission  of,  exchange  of  telegrams  with 
President  Hallstein,  295 

Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  letter  to  mem- 
bers of,  774 

General  de  Gaulle,  support  and  friendship  for,  709 

Inauguration,  acknowledgments  of  congratulations, 
exchanges  with:  Indonesia,  261;  Mexico,  310; 
Soviet  Union,  214 ;  Yugoslavia,  444 

NATO: 

12th  anniversary  of  signing  of  treaty  of,  580 
U.S.  support,  message  to  NAC,  333 

'Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project,  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Udall  requesting  views  on,  969 

Prime  Minister  Lefevre  of  Belgium,  congratulations 
to,  803 

Sierra  Leone,  congratulations  on  independence  of,  733 

Soviet  Union,  congratulations  on  :  Launching  of  space 
vehicle  to  Venus,  369 ;  Man-in-space  achievement, 
640 

Sylvanus  Olympio,  greetings  upon  inauguration  as 
President  of  Republic  of  Togo,  639 

United  Nations,  need  for  public  understanding  of,  447 

West  Indies,  defense  areas  agreement  with,  351 
Decision  on  imports  of  twines  and  cordage,  313 
Executive  orders,  216,  345,  400,  774,  934,  976 
Meetings  with  : 

EEC  Commission  President,  communique,  868 

Heads  of  State  and  officials  of,  statements  and  joint 
communiques :  Argentina,  920 ;  Australia,  372 ; 
Canada,  371;  Congo,  Republic  of,  1008;  EEC 
Commission,  868;  France,  909,  991,  995,  997,  999; 
Germany,  369,  621;  Ghana,  445;  Greece,  724;  In- 
donesia, 712 ;  Japan.  404 ;  New  Zealand,  403 ;  Soviet 
Union,  848,  909,  975,  992,  999;  Tunisia,  848,  852; 
U.K.,  544,  579,  995,  999 

President  Eisenhower,  discussion  of  world  situation, 
joint  statement  (Hagerty,  Salinger),  177 

Special  economic  committee,  215 
Messages,  letters,  and  reports  to  Congress  : 

Duty-free  allowance  of  .?100,  recommendation,  382 

Balance-of-payments  deficit,  measures  recommended 
to  restore  U.S.  equilibrium  in,  287 

Foreign  aid,  507,  977 

Inter-American  Fund  for  Social  Progress,  request  for 
appropriations  for,  475 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  pro- 
posed amendment  to,  444 

Peace  Corps,  requesting  legislation  for  establishment 
of,  401,  980 

UNESCO  campaign  to  save  Nubian  monuments,  re- 
quest for  funds  for,  643 

Urgent  National  Needs,  903 
Participation  in  foreign  policy  briefings,  announcement, 

431,  432 
Proclamations,  344,  420,  487,  592,  593,  721,  939 
Visit  to  Europe,  remarks,  report  to  Nation,  statements, 
and  joint  communiques,  848,  909,  975,  991 
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Kenya : 

Drought  and  famine,  U.S.  relief  aid,  312 
Education  program,  U.S.  aid,  218 
Kettelhut,  Marvin  C,  170 
Khan,  Mohammed  Ayub,  448,  960 
Khrushchev,  Nikita  S. : 
Address  and  messages : 
Congo  situation,  811 
Cuban  situation,  253,  664 
President  Kennedy,  congratulations  on  inauguration, 

214 
Space  vehicle  to  Venus,  launching,  369 
Meeting  with  President  Kennedy  at  Vienna,  address, 
announcement,    communique,    message,    and   state- 
ment :  Department,  848 ;  Kennedy,  910,  992  ;  Tubby, 
975;  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  communique,  999 
Self -proclaimed  leader  of  nationalist  revolutions,  state- 
ment (Rusk),  442 
Killian,  James  R.,  Jr.,  774 
King  Baudouin,  40 
Kitchen,  Jeffrey  C,  897 
Klutznick,  Philip  M.,  318,  424,  564 
Knight,  Douglas  M.,  96 
Kohler,  Foy  D.,  924 
Kohler,  Max  A.,  651 
Kootenai  River,   Columbia   River  treaty   provisions  for, 

development  of,  228,  232,  237 
Korea,  north : 

Communist   takeover  of.   Department   study,   released, 

737 
Economic  conditions  in,  letter  (Bowles),  932 
Representation  at  U.N.,  question  of,  U.S.  and  Republic 
of  Korea  views  on,  statements :  Chyung-Rusk,  711 ; 
Stevenson,  Yost,  736 
Korea,   reunification   of,   U.N.   debate   on,   U.S.   position, 
statements  and  resolution :  Chyung-Rusk,  711 ;  Stev- 
enson, 736;  Yost,  740;  test  of  resolution,  740 
Korea,  Republic  of: 

Economic  situation  and  prospects,  U.S.  views  on,  letter 

(Bowles),  930 
Foreign  Minister  Chyung,  visit  to  U.S.,  joint  statement 

(Chyung,  Busk),  711 
ICA    regional    community   development   conference   at 

Seoul,  statement  (Rusk),  757 
Reform    in    exchange    system,    U.S.    views,    statement 

(Ball),  262 
Revolution    in,    1st    anniversary    of,    statement    (Ken- 
nedy), 691 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  202, 

610,  941 
Economic,   technical,   and   related  assistance,   agree- 
ment with  U.S.  providing,  425,  538 
In.sured  parcel  post,  agreement  with  U.S.,  34 
U.S.  naval  vessels,   agreement  with   U.S.  extending 
period  of  loan  of,  244 
U.S.  economic  aid,  691 
U.S.  forces  in,  question  of  status-of-forces  agreement 

on,  statement  (Rusk),  437 
U.S. -Korean  friendly  relations.  Military  Revolutionary 
Committee  pledges  of,  exchange  of  notes,  962 
Kotschnig,  AValter  M.,  376 


Kuwait : 

Nonimmigrant  passport  visas,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 

reciprocal  granting  of,  244 
UNESCO  constitution,  282 

Labor : 

Advisory  Committee  on  Labor  and  Management,  crea- 
tion and  functions  of,  message  (Kennedy),  291 
International  labor  affairs,  FSI  training  program  in, 

245 
Involvement   of   labor  organizations  in  world  affairs, 

193 
U.S.  unemployment  problems,  measures  to  relieve,  ad- 
dress (Kennedy),  207 
Labor  conference,  international,  U.S.  delegation  to  45th 

session,  1027 
Labor  Organization,  International : 
International  peace  corps,  proposal  for  use  of,  remarks 

(Cleveland),  552 
Participation  in  African  educational  and  economic  con- 
ferences, statement  (Kotschnig),  380 
Labouisse,  Henry  R.,  390 
Laking,  George  Robert,  910 
Land  reform  : 

Bolivia,  address  (Coerr),  252 

Cuba,     revolutionary     promises     betrayed,     statement 

(Stevenson),  680 
Latin  America : 

Act  of  Bogota  recommendations,  254,  255 
Problem  of,  message  (Kennedy),  476 
Southeast  Asian  countries,  problem  of  in,  960,  961 
Landsberg,  Helmut  E.,  278 
Laos: 

Economic  and  technical  aid  for,  U.S.  proposal,  state- 
ment (Rusk),  847 
Situation  in.     See  Laos  situation 

Visit  of  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma   to  U.S.,  remarks, 
(Rusk),  687,  689 
Laos  situation : 

Addresses,  messages,  remarks,  and  statements :  Cleve- 
land, 859 ;  Department,  76,  114,  115 ;  Harriman, 
1023,  1024.  1025  ;  Kennedy,  210,  543,  544,  993  ;  Rusk, 
299,  300,  303,  436,  519,  522,  548,  686,  687,  688,  689, 
690,  756,  757,  758,  759,  760,  761,  762,  844,  845,  847 
Background  of,  Department  statement,  115 
Cease-fire : 

Call  for,  text  of  U.K.-U.S.S.R.  message  and  U.S.  state- 
ment, 710 
Problem  of,  statements  (Rusk),  686,  688,  756,  761 
SEATO  conference  position   on,   statement    (Rusk), 

759 
U.S.  repeats  call  for,  statement  (Harriman),  1023 
Verification  of.     See   International   Commission   for 

Supervision  and  Control  infra 
Violation  of,  statements :  Harriman,  1024 ;  Rusk,  844 
Communist    intervention    in,    communique,    note,    and 
statements  :  Kennedy,  .543 ;  Department,  114 ;  Rusk, 
436,  519,  548,  845;  SEATO  communique,  549;  U.S. 
note,  15 
Geneva  international  conference  for  settlement  of: 
Cambodian  proposal  for,  545 
Date  set  for,  U.K.-Soviet  message,  710 
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Laos  situation — Continued 

Geneva   international   conference   for   settlement   of — 
Continued 
Invitation  to  U.S.  to  participate  and  list  of  other  par- 
ticipants, U.K.-Soviet  message,  711 
Prince   Sihanouk's  participation,  question  of,  state- 
ment (Rusk),  760 
Secretary  Rusk's  participation,  question  of,  statement 

(Rusk),  756 
U.S.  proposal  for  a  neutral  Laos,  statement  (Rusk), 

844 
U.S.   repeats  call  for  cease-fire  in  Laos,   statement 
(Harriman),  102.3 
International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control : 
Meeting  of,  proposed,  statement   (Rusk),  299,  300; 

text  of  U.K.-U.S.S.R.  proposal,  710 
Need   for  support  and  cooperation   with,   statement 

(Harriman),  1023 
Report  on  Laos  situation,  statement  (Rusk),  844 
Role  of.  remarks  ( Rusk ) ,  757,  847 
Neutral    and    independent    government,    question    and 
problem  of  establishment  of : 
Australian-U.S.  views,  joint  communique   (Kennedy, 

Menzies),  372 
Canadian-U.S.  views,  joint  communique    (Diefenba- 

ker,  Kennedy),  843 
Indian-U.S.     views,     joint     communique     (Johnson, 

Nehru),  960 
Indonesian-U.S.  views,  joint  communique  (Kennedy, 

Sukarno),  713 
New  Zealand-U.S.   views,  joint  communique    (Holy- 

oake.  Kennedy) ,  404 
Soviet-U.S.  views,  joint  communique  (U.S.-U.S.S.R.), 

999 
U.S.   proposal  and   views,   remarks :   Kennedy,  993 ; 
Rusk.  689,  757,  761,  762.  844 
Pathet  Lao  activity,  statements :  Harriman,  1025 ;  Ken- 
nedy, 543 ;  Rusk,  758 
SEATO   Council   consideration   of  problems  of,   state- 
ments (Rusk),  547,  759,  and  text  of  communiques, 
117,  .549 
Soviet  proposals  and  role  in  : 

Aide-memoire  and  notes,  16, 545,  710,  711 
Diplomatic  maneuvers,  remarks  (Rusk),  687,  690 
Intervention  in,  U.S.  cites  evidence  of,  statements  and 
note:  Department,  114;  Kennedy,  543;  Rusk,  436; 
U.S.  note,  15 
Khrushchev-Kennedy  discussions,  993,  999 
Soviet  reply  to  British  proposals,  U.S.  views,  state- 
ment (Rusk),  686 
U.S.  views  on,  addresses,  joint  communique,  and  state- 
ments: Cleveland,  859;  Department,  76,  115;  Ken- 
nedy,   210,    543;    Kennedy,    Macmillan,    544,    999; 
Rusk,  299,  300,  303,  430,  522  ;  U.S.  note,  15 
Latin  America   (see  also  Caribbean,  Inter-American,  Op- 
eration Pan  America,  Pan  American,  Organization  of 
American  states,  and  individual  countries)  : 
Alliance  for  Progress.     See  Alliance  for  Progress 
Communist  activities  in.     See  under  Communism 
Cuban  subversion  in,  statement  (Stevenson),  671 
Cultural  exchange  program  in : 
Need  for  expansion  of,  address  (Kennedy),  473 


Latin  America — Continued 

Cultural  exchange  program  in — Continued 

Proposed  use  of  Cuban  refugee  scholars  in,  letter 
(Ribicoff),  491 
Economic  and  social  development :  (see  also  Alliance  for 
Progress ;  Bogotd,  Act  of ;  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank ;  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council ;  ond.  Inter-American  fund)  : 
Need  for  cooperative  effort,  address  and  statements : 

Berle,  617  ;  Rusk,  297,  301 
Problems  of,  address  and  message :  Berle,  343 ;  Ken- 
nedy, 509 
Reaction  to  U.S.  proposals,  statement  (Rusk),  523 
Role  of  OAS  in,  remarks  (Kennedy),  616 
U.S.  efforts  to  promote,  address,  statement,  and  sum- 
mary :  Herter,  149 ;  Kennedy,  212,  970 
Economic  Commission  for.     See  Economic  Commission 

for  Latin  America 
EEC  effect  upon  trade  with,  joint  communique   (Hall- 
stein,  Kennedy),  869 
Food-for-peaee  programs  in : 
Statement  (Kennedy),  5-52 
Visit  of  U.S.  mission  to  study,  212,  312 
Fulbright  program  in,  recommendation  to  enlarge,  459 
ICA  regional  director,  designation,  466 
Immigrants  to,  need  for  semiskilled,  article  (Warren), 

387 
Investment  guaranty  program  in,  833 
Military  assistance  program  for,  proposed,  statement 

(Rusk),  955 
Severence  of  relations  with  Cuba,  U.S.  reply  to  Cuban 
charge  of  pressure  for,   statement    (Wadsworth), 
105,  110 
Trade,  expansion  of,  address  (Berle),  818 
U.S.  information  activities  in : 

Need  for  reinforcement  of,  letter  (Eisenhower),  182; 

Sprague  Committee  report,  184,  185,  186,  187 
USIA    broadcasts,    proposed    increase    in,    message 
(Kennedy),  905 
U.S.  policy  toward,  addresses  and  statements:  Berle, 
342 ;  Bowles,  629 ;  Coerr,  251 ;  Kennedy,  175,  210, 
212 ;  Rusk,  437 
Visit   of  Ambassador    Stevenson   to,    statement    (Ken- 
nedy), itinerary,  and  members  of  party,  970 
Latin  America,  Interdepartmental  Task  Force  on,  estab- 
lishment and  membership  of  and  statement  (Rusk), 
298 
Law  of  the  sea : 
Conventions  on.  134,  317,  425,  609,  698,  833,  985 
Diplomatic  conference  on  maritime  law,  U.S.  delegation, 
651 
Le,  Kong,  114 
Lebanon : 

Drought,  U.S.  relief  aid,  .50 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  985 

U.S.  emergency  military  aid,  summary   (Herter),  146 
Lefevre,  Theo,  803 
Lend-lease  program : 

Liberian  debt,  use  of  funds  from  settlement  of,  531 
U.K.,  U.S.  aid,  address  (Bowles),  704 
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Less   developed   countries    (see  also  Newly   independent 
countries)  : 
Aid  to  (see  also  Economic  and  teclinical  aid  and  Eco- 
nomic development)  : 
GATT  program  of,  983 
IAEA  assistance,  statement  ( Wilcox ) ,  92 
NATO  views  on,  NAG  communique,  801 
Need  for  cooperative  effort  of  free-world  industri- 
alized nations.     See  Industrialized  free-world  na- 
tions. 
Role  of  DAG  and  OECD  : 

Addresses  and  statements  :  Ball.  328,  718,  753  ;  Dil- 
lon, 10,  332  ;  Kennedy,  514  ;  Rusk,  325 
DAG  communique  and  resolution,  554 
U.S.-German  discussions,  aide  memoire  and  joint  com- 
munique, 370,  371 ;  statement  (Rusk), 439 
Basic   problems   facing,   joint   communique    (Johnson- 
Nehru),  960 
Challenge  to  U.S.,  address  (Dulles),  336 
Economic  offensive  of   Soviet   Union  and   Communist 
countries,  addresses,  communique,  message,  report, 
and  statement :   Bowles,  481,   705 ;   Byroade,   131 ; 
Dulles,  337 ;  Kennedy,  508 ;  NAC  communique,  40 ; 
Rowan,  799  ;  Sprague  report,  190 
Income,  need  to  stabilize,  address  (Martin),  823 
International  peace  corps,  question  of  u.se  in,  remarks 

(Cleveland),  551 
Need  for  internal  reform  and  self-help,  message  (Ken- 
nedy), 509,  511 
Private   investment,   U.S.     See  Investment  of  private 

capital  abroad 
Revolution  of  rising  expectations  in,  addresses  :  Bowles, 

704 :  Rowan,  797 ;  Rusk,  515 
Rubber,  importance  of  as  export  product,  article  (Mel- 

len),  78 
Trade  problems  (.see  also  Commodity  trade),  statement 

(Braderman),  315,  316 
U.S.  information  activities  in,  report  and  recommenda- 
tions re,  187,  189,  190, 193 
U.S.   policy   toward,   addresses,   message,   and    report: 
Ball,  751 ;  Bowles,  483 ;  Kennedy,  842,  903,  904,  994 ; 
Martin,  71,  72 
Libby  Dam  project,  treaty  for  development  of  Columbia 
River  provisions  concerning,  228,  2.32,  237,  493,  495 
Liberia : 

Expanded  education  program  in,  U.S. -Liberia  negotia- 
tions for,  531 
Rubber   exports,   importance   of,   article    (Mellen),   82 
Submission  in  Security  Council  of  resolution  on  Congo 
situation,  statements  ( Stevenson )  and  text  of  reso- 
lution, 365,  367,  368 
U.S.  military  mission,  agreement  extending  1951  agree- 
ment, ,S34 
Libraries,  IBRD  economic  development,  19 
Libya : 

Drought,  U.S.  aid,  313 

U.S.    military   operations   in.    memorandum   of   under- 
standing re  problems  arising  from,  202 
Lima,  Francisco  Roberto,  910 
Lincoln,  Murray  D.,  217 
Lindt,  August  R.,  7 
Linseed  oil,  proclamation  terminating  import  fees  on,  593 


Lippmann,  Walter,  719 

Lister,  Ernest  A.,  963 

Little,  William  Roy,  466 

Living  standard,  newly  independent  nations  demand  for 

improvement,  address  (Martin),  71 
Load  line  convention  ( 1930) ,  international,  317 
Loans,  U.S.    {see  also  Development  Loan  Fund,  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration), need  of  long-term  borrowing  authority  in 
development  aid  programs,  addresses,  letter,  message, 
and   statements :    Bowles,   708 ;    Kennedy,   511,    977 ; 
Rusk,  749,  951,  1003 
Loeb,  James,  741 
Lopez  Mateos,  Adolfo,  311 
Lord,  Mrs.  Oswald  B.,  202 
Louchheim,  Mrs.  Katie,  985 
Lumumba,  Patrice,  52,  55,  57,  359,  364, 368 
Luxembourg : 

Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,   declaration   on  provisional  accession   of  Ar- 
gentina, 896 
GATT,   8th  and  9th   protocols   of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97,  169 
International  Tracing  Service,  agreement  and  proto- 
col relating  to  1955  agreement  on,  169 
OECD,  convention  establishing,   supplementary  pro- 
tocol,  and   memorandum   of  understanding,   8,   65 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  789 

MacArthur,  Douglas  II,  390,  556 
MacLeish,  Archibald,  643 

Macmillan,   Harold ;    meetings   with   President   Kennedy 
at:  Key  West,  Florida,  544;  London,  848,  995,  999; 
Washington,  304.  579 
Macomber,  William  B.,  Jr.,  426 
Maiga,  Abdoulaye,  77 
Makerere  College  of  LTganda,  218 
Malagasy  Republic: 
African  and  Malagasy  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation, established,  586,  587 
lOA  representative  in,  designation,  65 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
IMCO  convention,  609 
Telecommunication  convention   (1959),  international, 

985 
UNESCO  constitution.  282 
WHO  constitution,  425 
WMO  convention,  98 
Malaya : 

ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
Rubber  industry,  article  (Mellen),  79,  82 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil   aviation,   protocol    (1954)    relating   to   amend- 
ments to  1944  international  convention  on,  789 
Compulsory  settlement  of  disputes,  optional  protocol 

of  signature  concerning,  985 
Cultural   i)roiK^rty,   convention    (1954)    and   protocol 
for  protection  in  event  of  armed  conflict,  282 
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Malaya — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
GATT: 

Declarations  on  provisional  accessions  of  Israel, 

Tunisia,  and  Switzerland,  97 
Declaration  on  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  07 
Sth  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and  modifi- 
cations to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Law  of  the  sea,  conventions  on,  317 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  985 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
with  annexes  and  final  protocol,  390 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  390 
Mali : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  77 
ICA  representative,  designation,  466 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil   aviation,  protocol    (1954)    relating  to   amend- 
ments to  1944  international  convention  on,  2S2 
Economic,   technical,   and  related   assistance,   agree- 
ment with  U.S.  providing  for,  202 
UNESCO  constitution,  98,  282 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  833 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
Management,  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor  and,  creation 

and  functions  of,  message  (Kennedy),  291 
Manley,  Norman,  350 
Mann,  Thomas  C,  741 
Mansfield,  Jlike,  762 
Mariani,  Clemente,  862 

Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Intergovernmental. 
See  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organ- 
ization 
Maritime  law,  diplomatic  conference  on,  U.S.  delegation 

to,  announcement,  651 
Marshall  plan,  450,  716,  748,  752 
Martin,  Edwin  M. : 
Addresses  and  statements : 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
proposed  legislation  amending  and  extending,  1020 
Economic  development,  problems  of  promoting,  71 
Sugar  Act  of  1048,  legislation  extending,  562 
Telecommunication    convention,    international,    and 

radio  regulations,  revision  of,  830 
Trade  and  aid  programs,  relationship  between,  822 
Chairman,  U.S.  delegation  to  U.S.-Indian  civil  aviation 

consultations,  727 
Participation  in  discussions  on  Iranian  development,  50 
Martin,  Graham  A.,  741 
Masaryk,  Thomas,  17 

Massachusetts   Institute  of  Technology,  centennial  cele- 
bration, remarks  (Rusk),  624 
Mauritania  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  857 
IMCO  convention,  985 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
U.S.  immigration  quota,  proclamation,  49 
WHO  constitution,  698 
Mayobre  Cova,  Jos6  Antonio,  177 
Mazzocco,  William  J.,  65 
MeCausland,  Nicholas,  245 


McConaughy,  Walter  P.,  741 

McCracken,  Paul  W.,  215 

McGhee,  George  C,  353 

McGovern,  George,  312 

Mcintosh,  Dempster,  98 

McKone,  John  R.,  302)i 

Mellen,  Sydney  L.  W.,  78,  202 

Meningitis  epidemic,  U.S.  aid  to  Niger  and  Upper  Volta, 

492 
Menzies,  Robert  Gordon,  372 
Merchant,  Livingston  T.,  3,  390 

Meteorological  Organization,  World.     See  World  Meteor- 
ological Organization 
Mexico : 

IFC  investment  in,  90 

Social  revolution  in,  address  (Coerr),  252 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  transport,  agreement  with  U.S.,  282 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 

Inter-American    Institute    of    Agricultural    Sciences, 
protocol  of  amendment  to  1944  convention,  201 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  741 

U.S.-Mexican   relations,  exchange  of  messages   (Lopez 
Mateos,  Kennedy ) ,  310 
Miami,  University  of,  use  of  Cuban  refugee  scholars  by, 

letter  (Ribicoff),  491 
Miami  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center,  work  of,  report 

(Voorhees),  220 
Michener,  James  A.,  829 
Middle  East.    See  Near  and  Middle  East 
Migration,  European,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for. 
See    Intergovernmental    Committee    for    European 
Migration 
Mikoyan,  Anastas  I.,  107 

Military   assistance    (.see   also   Military   equipment,   ma- 
terials, and  services.  Military  mission.  Mutual  defense, 
and  Mutual  security)  : 
Agreement  with  Bolivia  concerning,  390 
Appropriation    request   for    and    legislative    proposals 
concerning,     letter,     messages,     and     statements : 
Kennedy,  513, 905,  977 ;  Rusk,  955, 1006 
Need  for  continuation  of,  message  ( Eisenhower) ,  142 
Role  of  Secretary  of  State  in,  979 
Soviet  aid  to  Afghanistan,  article  (Byroade),  132 
Viet-Nam,    U.S.    aid   to,   joint   communique    (Johnson, 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem),  956;  statements  (Rusk),  757,  758. 
759,  761 
Military  bases,  U.S.,  overseas  : 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base : 

Treaty  rights  re,  statement  (Hagerty),  104 
Water  supply  to.  question  of,  statement  (Rusk),  303 
Measures  to  reduce  U.S.  dollar  expenditures  by,  message 

(Kennedy),  293,  294 
Libya,  memorandum  of  understanding  re  problems  of 

U.S.  military  operations  in,  202 
Saudi  Arabia,   nonrenewal  of  Dhahran  airfield  agree- 
ment, 490 
Scotland,  proteus  Polaris  base  in,  statement  (Rusk),  437 
West  Indies,  defense  areas  agreement  with.     See  under 
West  Indies 
Military  Committee,  NATO,  647 
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Military  equipment,  materials,  and  services  : 

Disposition  of,  agreements  amending  agreements  with: 

Germany,  538 ;  Norway,  352 
Furnisliing  of,  agreement  with  Colombia,  698 
Imposition  of  export  controls  on  shipments  to  Congo 
(Li^opoldville),  546,  1009 
Military  establishment,  U.S. : 

Measures      to      strengthen,      address      and      message 

(Kennedy),  211,  906 
Need  for,  address  (Eisenhower),  180 
Role  in  foreign  policy  objectives,  191 
Military  mission,  U.S.,  agreement  extending  1951  agree- 
ment with  Liberia  re,  834 
Millar,  John  Y.,  170 
Millard,  Maxwell  D.,  537 
Missiles : 

NATO  stockpile  of,  NAC  communique,  40 
U.S.  program: 

Acceleration  of,  address  (Kennedy),  211 
Expenditures   for    and    status    of,    message    (Eisen- 
hower), 141 
Mokaddem,  Sadok,  756 
Monetary  stabilization   (see  also  International  Monetary 

Fund) ,  U.S.  grant  to  Iceland  for,  84 
Morales  Carri6n,  Arturo,  426,  897 
Morgan,  George  A.,  466 
Morocco : 

Economic  development  program,  U.S.  aid,  935 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Food  for  peace,  agreement  with  U.S.,  772 

IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 

Investment  guaranties,  agreement  with  U.S.  providing 

for,  643,  653 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  1029 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
985 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  941 
Moscow   declaration    (1960),   guide  of   action  for  inter- 
national communism,  address   (Kohler),  925 
Moscoso,  Teodoro,  605,  741,  764 
Mutual    cooperation    and    security,    treaty    with    Japan, 

address  (MacArthur),  560,  561 
Mutual  defense  assistance  agreements  (see  also  Defense 
support.  Military  mission,  and  Ships  and  shipping)  : 
Atomic  energy,  agreement  with  Italy  for  cooperation  on 

the  uses  of,  201,  941 
Belgium,  agreement  amending  annex  B  of  1950  agree- 
ment, 201 
Military  equipment  and  supplies,  agreements  concern- 
ing.    See  under  Military  equipment 
Norway,  agreement  amending  annex  C  of  1950  agree- 
ment, 734 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act,  proposed  amend- 
ment of: 
Address  and  statement :  Ball,  775 ;  Kennedy,  212 
Text  of,  444 
Mutual    defense    treaties    and    arrangements    (see    also 
ANZUS  treaty.  Central  Treaty  Organization,  Mutual 
Security,     North     Atlantic     Treaty     Organization, 
Organization  of  American  States,  and  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization)  : 
Treaty  with  Japan,  address  (MacArthur),  560,  561 


Mutual  defense  treaties  and  arrangements — Con. 
U.S.  collective  defense  arrangements,  map  of,  722 
Mutual  security  and  other  assistance  programs  (sec  also 
Agricultural  surpluses.   Collective  security.   Defense 
support,  Economic  and  technical  aid.  Foreign  aid  pro- 
grams,   Military    assistance.    Mutual    defense,    and 
Peace  Corps)  : 
Basis  of,  address  (Ball),  717 
Effect  on  balance-of-payments  problem,  address  (Ball) 

451 
Cuban  refugees,  use  of  funds  for,  47 
Investment  guaranty  program.    See  Investment  guar- 
anty program 
Latin  American  aid  programs,  use  of  funds  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of,  statement  (Ball),  868 
Prohibition    of   release   of   documents   of,   and   use   of 
funds    for    IGO,    letter    and    certification    (Eisen- 
hower), 85 
Special  assistance  loan  to  Bolivia,  531 
Yugoslavia,  aid  to  for  reform  of  foreign  exchange  and 
trade  systems,  85 
Mutual  understanding  and  cooperation,  treaty  with  Pan- 
ama, 381 

NAC.    See  North  Atlantic  Council 

Narcotic   drugs,    protocol    (1948)    bringing   under   inter- 
national control  drugs  outside  scope  of  1931  conven- 
tion, 425 
NASA.    See  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion 
National  Advisory  Council  for  the  Peace  Corps,  appoint- 
ment of  members  of,  583 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  promo- 
tion of  commercial  use  of  communication  satellites, 
statement  (Eisenhower),  77 
National  defense  and  security  (see  also  Collective  security, 
Defense,  Mutual  defense,  and  Mutual  security)  : 
Advancement  and  status  of,  message  (Eisenhower),  141 
Civil  defense,  importance  of  to,  message   (Kennedy), 

907 
Information  programs,  relationship  to,  letter  ( Sprague) 

and  report,  184,  191 
Need  for,  influence  on  American  life,  address   (Eisen- 
hower), 180 
Strengthening  of  and  reorganization  for,  message  (Ken- 
nedy), 906 
National    Security    Council,   recommendation    of   ad   lioo 
committee  of  Planning  Board  of  on  Communist  propa- 
ganda, 479 
National  Security  Institute,  recommendation  for  estab- 
lishment of,  185,  188 
Nationalism : 
African,  aspirations  of,  address  (Williams),  528 
Ambitions  and  demands  of,  address  (Martin),  71 
Irresistible  force  of,  statement  (Wadsworth),  23 
Tunisian  views,  address  (Bourguiba),  850 
NATO.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Naval  vessels.     See  under  Ships  and  shipping 
Navigation,    establishment,    and    friendship    treaty   and 
protocol  with  Belgium,  383,  390 
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Navigation,  friendship,  and  commerce  treaty  with  Italy, 

agreement  supplementing,  424,  425,  501 
Near  and  Middle  East    (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Collective  security.     See  Central  Treaty  Organization 
Refugees,  problems  of  and  aid  to;  remarks  and  state- 
ment: Jones,  929;  Wilcox 
U.S.  policy  in,  summary  (Herter),  145,  148 
Nehru,  Jawaharlal,  959 
Netherlands : 

Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
Revaluation  of  guilder,  451 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Carriage    by   air,    international,    protocol    amending 
1929  convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  re- 
lating to,  97 
GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argen- 
tina, 896 
GATT,   8th  and   9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
International   Tracing   Service,   agreement  and  pro- 
tocol relating  to  1955  agreement  on,  169 
OEOD,   convention  establishing,  supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  465 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation  (Rice),  653;  resignation 
(Young),  202 
Netherlands  Antilles,  U.S.   consulate  at  Aruba,  closing, 

353 
Neutrality : 

Address  and  statements :  Ball,  716 ;  Ru.sk,  303,  442 
Laotian,  U.S.  program  for,  statement  (Rusk),  844 
Nevis,  convention  (1954)  concerning  customs  facilities  for 

touring,  465 
New  Guinea,  Trust  Territory  of,  convention   (1949)    on 

road  traffic,  with  annexes,  985 
New    York    City,    host    to   the   United   Nations,    address 

(Stevenson),  410 
New   York   Times,   editorial  on   Cuba   cited,   statement 

(Barco),  113 
New  Zealand : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  910 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil    air    transport,    agreement    with    U.S.    supple- 
menting 1946  agreement,  169 
GATT,    declaration    on    relations    with    Poland,    97, 

169 
GATT,   8th   protocol   of  rectifications   and   modifica- 
tions to  tests  of  schedules,  97 
IMCO  convention,  97 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  34 
Sugar  agreement  (1958),  international,  169 
U.S.  relations  with,  letters   (Eisenhower-Holyoake),  7 
Newly    independent    nations    (see    also    Less    developed 
countries)  : 
Battle   Act   amendment   sought  for  aid   to,   statement 

(Ball),  776 
Diplomatic  relations  with,  address   (Duke),  416 
Nation-building   in,   addresses:   Ball,   717,   719;   Cleve- 
land, 861 
Problems  confronting,  address  (Dulles),  339 
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Newly  independent  nations — Continued 

U.N.  contributions  to,  address  and  statement :  Dulles, 

340 ;  Wadsworth,  25 
U.S.  policy  toward,  addresses:  Bohlen,  967;  Kennedy, 

175 ;  Stevenson,  806 
U.S.-Indonesian    views,    joint   communique    (Kennedy, 
Sukarno),  713 
N'Goua,  Joseph,  524 
Nicaragua : 
Drugs,  narcotic,  protocol   (1948)   bringing  under  inter- 
national control  drugs  outside  the  scope  of  1931 
convention,  425 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  653 
Nichols,  Clarence  W.,  500 
Niger : 

Ambassador,  to  U.S.,  credentials,  685 

Consell  de  I'Entente,  proposed  U.S.  aid  to  States  of, 

19 
Meningitis  epidemic,  medical  assistance  for,  492 
Treaties,  agreement,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation  convention   (1944),  international,  985 
Telecommunications  convention  (1952),  international, 

34 
UNESCO  constitution,  282 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
Nigeria : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  114 

Economic    and   political    developments    in,    addresses: 

Cummings,  915 ;  Dulles,  769 
Prime  Minister  Balewa,  visit  to  U.S.,  918 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  services  transit  agreement  (1944),  international, 

282 
GATT : 
Accession  to,  34 
Acknowledged  applicable  rights  and  obligations  of 

U.K.,  501,  538 
8th  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and  modifi- 
cations to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
IBRD,  articles  of  agreement,  573 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  609 
IMF,  articles  of  agreement,  573 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

734 
UNESCO  constitution,  98,  282 
WHO  constitution,  244 
Treatment  of  diplomat  of,  U.S.  regret  for,  text  of  note, 

156 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
U.S.  economic  mission  visit  to,  857 
U.S.  grant  assistance,  404,  502 
Nishiyama,  Akira,  935 
Nkrumah,  Kwame,  436,  445 
Nolting,  Frederick  E.,  Jr.,  574 
Nongovernmental    organizations,    role   of   re   the   United 

Nations,  address  (Stevenson),  804 
Nonintervention    principle,    relationship    to    practice    of 
mutual    international    involvement,   address    (Cleve- 
land), 860 
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Non-self-governing   territories    (see  also   Self-determina- 
tion and  Trust  territories)  : 
Committee  on  information  from,  Portugal  requested  to 

cooperate  with,  statement   (Stevenson),  498 
U.N.  Charter  declaration  regarding,  statement  (Wads- 
worth),  22,  24 
North   American   regional    broadcasting   agreement   and 

final  protocol,  896 
North    Atlantic    Alliance.      See    North    Atlantic    Treaty 

Organization 
North  Atlantic  Council : 
Message  (Kennedy),  332 
Ministerial  meetings : 

Paris  (Dec.  1960),  message  (Eisenhower),  statements 

(Herter),  and  text  of  communique,  39 
Oslo    (May  1961),  statements    (Rusk),  text  of  com- 
munique, and  U.S.  delegation,  756,  800 
U.S.  permanent  repre.sentative  to,  confirmation,  426 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization : 

Assembly   of  and    SHAPE   headquarters,   remarks  on 

visit  to  (Kennedy),  995,  996 
Council  of.     See  North  Atlantic  Council 
Military  Committee,  meeting  of,  remarks    (Kennedy), 

647 
Nuclear  weapons  stockpile,  statements  :  Rusk,  438 ;  Wil- 
cox, 95 
Progress  and  future  of,  message  and  statement :  Eisen- 
hower, 39 ;  Herter,  41 
Role  of,  remarks  and  summary  :  Herter,  145 ;  Kennedy, 

995 
Strengthening  of : 

Need  for,   Canadian-U.S.   joint  communique,   843 
German-U.S.  views,  joint  communique,  370 
U.S.    proposals   and   view.s,    addresses,   message,   re- 
marlvs,  and  statement :  Bohlen,  968 ;  Johnson,  581 ; 
Kennedy,  647,  841,  905 ;  Rusk,  303,  689 
Support  of : 

German-U.S.  joint  communique.  622 
U.S.  pledge,  message  (Kennedy),  332 
Treaty,    12th   anniversary   of   signing,   message    (Ken- 
nedy), 580 
U.S.  relationship  to,  reappraisal  of,  address  (Bowles), 

629 
Unity  of,  addresses :  Johnson,  581 ;  Kennedy,  210 
'North  Korea:  A  Case  Study  in  the  Techniques  of  Take- 
over, Department  study  released,  737 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries: 

International  commission  for,  11th  meeting  of,  984 
International  convention  for,  declaration  of  understand- 
ing re,  734,  789,  833 
Norway : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Disposition  of  equipment  and  materials,  agreement 

amending  1953  agreement  with  U.S.  re,  352 
GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argen- 
tina, 896 
GATT,   8th   and   9th   protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  tests  of  schedules,  97 
Mutual     defense    assistance,     agreement    amending 

annex  C  of  1950  agreement  with  U.S.,  734 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  international  conven- 
tion  (1949),  declaration  of  understanding,  833 
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Norway — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

OECD,  convention  establishing,   supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  (55 
Patent  applications  for  inventions  re  defense,  agree- 
ment for  safeguarding  secrecy  of,  34 
Shipbuilding  program,  agreement  for  financing  with 
U.S.,  34,  425 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  426 

N'Thepe,  Aime-Raymond,  177 

Nubian  monuments,  UNESCO  campaign  to  preserve,  re- 
quest to  Congress  for  U.S.  participation  in,  (543 
Nuclear  energy.     See  Atomic  energy  and  Nuclear  weapons 
Nuclear  Energy  Commission,  Inter-American,  3rd  meet- 
ing, U.S.  delegation  to,  895 
Nuclear  research  and  training  equipment  and  materials, 
agreements  for  the  acquisition  of,  with :  Brazil,  653 ; 
Israel,  201 ;  Yugoslavia,  834 
Nuclear  weapons : 
Distribution  of : 

Dangers  of,  statement  (Rusk),  443 
Irish  proposed  resolution  prohibiting,  U.S.  position, 
statement  (Wilcox),  95 
Israeli    assurance    of    nonproduction    of.    Department 

statement,  45 
NATO    stockpile,    U.S.    supply,   address,    communique, 
message,  remarks,  and  statements :  Kennedy,  647, 
841,  905;  NAC  communique,  40;  Rusk,  438;  Wil- 
cox, 95 
Question    of    U.K.    unilateral    nuclear    disarmament, 

statement  (Rusk),  442 
Tests,  cessation  and  control  of : 

Geneva   conference   on.     See  Geneva   conference   on 

the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapon  tests 
Question  of  Communist  China's  participation  in  ne- 
gotiations, statement  (Rusk),  301,  309 
U.S.  panel  of  experts  established  to  study,  215 
U.S.  position  on,   address  and  statement:  Kennedy, 
213  ;  Wilcox,  94 
Tests,    Japanese   protest   of  U.S.   tests  in   the  Pacific, 
address,  (MacArthur),  558,  559 
Nyasaland.     See  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

OAS.     See  Organization  of  American  States 
OCB.     See  Operations  Coordinating  Board 
Oceanographic  research  stations  in  West  Indies,  agree- 
ments with  U.K.  re,  425 
OECD.     See  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 

Development 
OEEC.     See  European  Economic  Cooperation,  Organiza- 
tion for 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  reconstitution  of, 

message  (Kennedy),  907 
Oil: 

CANOL  pipeline  facilities,  agreement  with  Canada  re 

disposition  of,  34 
Oil    pollution     convention     (1954),     Senate    approval 

sought  for,  statement    (Chayes),  776 
Trade   with  Dominican   Republic,   suspension  of,   273, 
274,  275,  276 
Olmstead,  Freeman  B.,  302w 
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Olympio,  Sylvanus,  639 

Operation  Pan  America    {see  also  Latin  America:  Eco- 
nomic  and   social   development),    address,   message, 
remarks,  and  statement:  Dillon,  694;  Kennedy,  472, 
475,  616 
Operations  Coordinating  Board : 

Abolition    of,    statement    (Kennedy)     and    Executive 

order,  345 
Sprague  Committee  report  on,  183,  185,  194 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development : 
Convention  of,  with  supplementary  protocols,  and  mem- 
orandum of  understanding : 
Current  actions,  65,  537,  653 
Texts  of,  11 
U.S.  ratification : 

Request  for,   address  and  statements :   Ball,  320 ; 

Dillon,   330;    Kennedy,  212;   Rusli,  323 
Statement  announcing  (Kennedy),  514 
Development  Assistance  Committee.     See  Development 

Assistance  Committee 
Development  Assistance  Group.     See  Development  As- 
sistance Group 
Economic    Policy    Committee    of,    U.S.    delegation    to 

meeting  of,  573 
Establishment  and  functions  of,  addresses,  communi- 
ques, message,  remarks,  and  statements :  Ball,  452 ; 
Bowles,  629  ;  Canadian-U.S.  communique,  843  ;  Dil- 
lon, 10 ;  German-U.S.  communique,  622 ;  Kennedy, 
507,   509,   648,   842;   Rusk,   323,   749,  953;   text  of 
Ministerial  meeting  communique,  8 
Membership  of,  8,  324 
Ministerial  meeting  of,  remarks  and  statement  (Dillon) 

and  text  of  communique,  8 
NATO    cooperation   with,    message   and   communique : 

Kennedy,  334 ;  NAC  communique,  40 
OAS  cooperation  with,  statement  (Dillon),  696 
U.S.-Canadian  views  on,  joint  communique,  488 
U.S.   participation  in,  messages  and  remarks :  Dillon, 
8,  9 ;  Johnson,  582 ;  Kennedy,  290 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation.     See 

European  Economic  Cooperation,  Organization  for 
Organization  of  American  States : 
Council  of : 
Consideration  of  further  economic  sanctions  against 
Dominican  Republic,  statement    (Bonsai),   report, 
and  U.S.  note,  273 
Interim  U.S.  representative  to,  designation,  897 
Cuban  situation : 
Challenge  to  OAS,  statement  (Stevenson),  670,  671, 

673 
Cuban  charge  of  U.S.  plan  to  annex,  U.S.  note  to  OAS 

Council  denying,  765 
EfTorts  to  resolve,  statements  (Wadsworth),  106,  107 
Economic  and  social  development  programs  for  Latin 

America,  role  in,  statement  (Ball),  86.5,  866 
OECD,  cooperation  between,  statement  (Dillon),  696 
Permanent  educational  center,  proposed,  letter   (Ribi- 

coff),  491 
Role   of,   and   U.S.   support,    address   and   summary : 
Herter,  145 ;  Kennedy,  473 


Organization  of  American  States — Continued 

Strengthening,   U.S.   views,   address,   message,   and  re- 
marks (Kennedy),  212,  477,  615 
U.S.  Ambassador,  question  of  appointing  replacement, 

statement  (Rusk),  758 
Outer  space : 

Communication  satellites,  promotion  of  commercial  use 

of  by  NASA,  statement  (Eisenhower),  77 
International  cooperation  in  exploration  of,  proposed, 

addresses  and  communique:  Bowles,  482;  Johnson. 

Nehru,  960 ;  Kennedy,  213 
Peaceful  uses  of,  U.S.  proposals  for,  summary  (Herter), 

146 
Soviet  achievements : 

Launching    of    space    vehicle    to    Venus,    messages 

(Kennedy,  Khrushchev),  369 
Man-in-space  accomplishment,  message  and  statement 

(Kennedy),  639,640 
Tracking  stations,  agreements  for  establishment,  with : 

Chile,  1029  ;  U.K.,  318,  501,  610,  698 
U.S.  achievements  and  objectives,  message  (Kennedy), 

908 

Pakistan : 

Afghan-Pakistani  relations,  article  (Byroade),  126 
Dispute  with  India  over  Indus  waters,  settlement  of,  147 
ECAFE   conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
Finance  Minister,  meeting  with  President  Kennedy,  448 
Invitation   to   Ambassador  Harriman  to  visit,  accept- 
ance of,  489 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  610, 

790 
Air     transport     agreement,     agreement     with     U.S. 

revising  route  annex  to,  834 
Amity,  friendship,  and  commerce,  treaty  with  U.S., 

164,  169,  318 
Carriage  by  air,  international,  protocol  amending  1929 
convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating 
to,  97 
Defense  support,  agreement  amending  1955  agreement 

with  U.S.  relating  to,  610 
GATT: 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia,  97 
Declarations  on  relations  with :  Poland,  97,  169 ; 

Yugoslavia,  97 
8th  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and  modifi- 
cations to  texts  of  schedules,  97, 169 
Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establishment 
of  new  schedule  Ill-Brazil,  3.52 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  34,  201 
Telecommunication  convention  (1939),  international, 
with  annexes,  698 
Visit    of    Vice   President   Johnson,    joint   communique 
(Johnson,  Khan),  960 
Palestine,    U.N.    Conciliation   Commission   for,    work   of, 

statement  (Wilcox),  30 
Palestine  Refugees,  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for : 
Review  of  program  of,  statement  (Wilcox),  28 
U.S.  support,  remarks  (Jones),  929 
Palmer,  Joseph  II,  318 
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Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week,  1961,  procla- 
mation, 344  ;  remarks  (Kennedy),  615 
Pan   American    Union,   purposes  and  functions,  address 

(Berle),  619 
Pan  Pacific  Exposition-World  Science,  U.S.  commissioner 

for,  confirmation,  895 
Panama : 

Annuity  payment  by  U.S.,  381 
Cuban  invasion  of,  statement  (Wailsworth),  107 
Drivers'  licenses  issued  in  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
agreement  with  U.S.  fur  reciprocal  recognition  of, 
202,  501 
Investment  guaranty  program,  agreement  with  U.S.,  244 
Seminar  on  U.S.  educational  systems,  participation  in, 

311 
U.S.  consulate  at  Colon  to  remain  open,  352 
Papua,  Territory  of,  convention  (1949)  on  road  traffic,  985 
Paraguay : 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  con- 
vention  (1944)   on  and  protocol  of  amendment  to, 
317,  537 
Relief    supplies    and    packages,    agreement   with    U.S. 
amending  1957  agreement  re  duty-free  entry  and 
exemption  from  internal  taxation,  .538 
Parcel  post  agreements,  with :  Hong  Kong,  318 ;  Korea,  34 
Parsons,  J.  Graham,  574 

Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project,  772,  969 
Passports  (see  also  Visas)  : 

Cuba,  special  endorsement  needed  for  travel  to,  178 
Nonimmigrant  passport  visas,  agreement  with  Kuwait 
for  reciprocal  granting  of,  244 
Patents : 

Applications,    agreement    with    Italy    approving    pro- 
cedures for  reciprocal  filing  of,  244 
Applications  for  inventions  re  defense,  agreement  for 

safeguarding  secrecy  of,  34 
Patents  and  technical  information  in  defense  programs, 
agreement  with  Italy,  on  arrangements  respecting, 
244 
Pathet   Lao,  activities  in  Laos,  statements:   Harriman, 

1025  ;  Kennedy,  543  ;  Rusk,  758 
Patterson,  Richard  S.,  728 
Paz  Eslenssoro,  Victor,  920 
Peace : 

Maintenance  of,  statements,  (Rusk),  307,  308,  440 
Progress  toward,  address  (Eisenhower),  181 
U.S.  efforts  for,  address  and  message  (Kennedy),  176, 
910 
Peace  Committee,  Inter-American,  273 
Peace  Corps : 

African  interest  in,  address  (Williams),  913 

Aid  projects  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  957,  959,  960, 

961 
Establishment  of : 
On  temporary  pilot  basis.  Executive  order  and  state- 
ment (Kennedy),  400 
Request    for   legislation   establishing   on   permanent 

basis,  letter  and  message  ( Kennedy ) ,  401,  980 
Statement  proposing  (Kennedy),  212 
Integration   with  other  aid  programs,  proposed,  mes- 
sage (Kennedy),  510,  513 


Peace  Corps — Continued 

Internationalizing,  question  of,  remarks   (Cleyeland), 

551 
National  Advisory  Council  for,  appointment  of  mem- 
bers of,  583 
Role  and  importance  of,  address,  letter,  and  statements: 
Bohlen,  969 ;  Kennedy,  979 ;  Rusk,  523,  953,  1005 
Peaceful  coexistence,   Soviet  position,  address,  message, 
and  statement :  Khrushchev,  666 ;  Kohler,  925 ;  Rusk, 
443 
Peanut  oil,  proclamation  terminating  import  fees  on,  593 
Penfield,  James  K.,  780 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 

Foreign  Service  ofiicers  to  study  with,  245 
Person-to-person  diplomacy : 

In  U.S.  relations  with  African  people,  remarks   (Wil- 
liams), 260,  261 
Use  of  to  promote  trade  expansion,  statement  (Brader- 
man),  316,  317 
Peru : 

Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
Drought  relief  aid  to,  administration  of.  Department 

statement,  923 
Territorial  dispute  with  Ecuador,  U.S.  efforts,  state- 
ment (Rusk),  433 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  amending  1960 

agreement  with  U.S.,  501 
Customs   privileges   for   Foreign    Service    personnel, 

agreement  with  U.S.  granting  reciprocal,  465 
GATT: 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina, 

896 
8th  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and  modifi- 
cations to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to,  390 
Protocol  of  rectification  to  French  text,  352 
Protocols    amending    preamble,    parts    I,    II,    and 
III,  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX  of,  352 
Inter-American    Institute    of   Agricultural    Sciences, 
convention   (1944)   on,  and  protocol  of  amendment 
to,  65 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  741 
U.S.  consulate  established  at  Arequipa,  245 
Visit  of  President  Prado  to  U.S.,  proposed,  announce- 
ment of,  592 
Peterson,  Avery  F.,  574 
Petroleum.     See  Oil 
Philip,  M.  M.,  727 
Philippines : 
Claims  under  1950  agreement  with  U.S.,  agreement  for 

adjustment  of,  555,  574 
ECAFB  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 
Peace  Corps  projects  in,  1005 

Visit  of  Vice   President  Johnson,   announcement,  750, 
joint  communique  (Garcia,  Johnson),  957 
Pineapples,   new  tariff  rates  established  on  imports  of, 

proclamation,  419 
Plimpton,  Francis  T.  P.,  424,  465,  600,  649 
Point  4  program,  address  (Ball),  717 
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Poland : 

Congo  situation,  proposed  resolution  in  Security  Coun- 
cil, statement  (Barco),  55 
Frozen  funds  in  U.S.,  projects  for  use  of,  address  and 

statement :  Ball,  776 ;  Kennedy,  212 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Claims,   protocol   to  agreement  for  settlement  with 

U.S.,  34 
GATT,    declaration    on    relations    with    Contracting 

Parties,  97,  573 
Postal  convention  (1957),  universal,  6.53 
Surplus  property,  agreement  with   U.S.  re  payment 
of  arrearages  on  1946  agreement,  574 
Polaris  submarine  program: 

Action  to  step  up,  address  (Kennedy),  211 
Base  in  Scotland,  statement  (Rusk) ,  437 
U.S.  supply  to  NATO,  address  ( Kennedy ),  &41 
Ponce  I..u(pie,  Alejandro  Teodoro,  114 
Population  explosion  and  trends : 
Addresses  :  Ball,  715  ;  Martin,  72,  75 
Latin   America,   addresses   and   message:    Berle,  343; 
Coerr,  251 ;  Kennedy,  509 
Portugal : 
African  territories  (see  also  Angola),  problems  of,  ad- 
dress (Dulles),  768 
Membership  in  IBRD  and  IMF,  572 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

IBRD  and  IMF,  articles  of  agreement,  573 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  international  conven- 
tion   (1949),  declaration  of  understanding  re,  833 
OECD,   convention  establishing,   supplementary  pro- 
tocols,  and   memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  C5 
Telegraph   regulations    (Geneva   revision   1958),  425 
Postal  agreements  and  conventions  : 

Insured  parcel  post,  agreement  with  Korea,  34 
Parcel  post,  agreement  with  Hong  Kong,  318 
Postal  convention  with  Canada,  244 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  with  final  protocol, 
annex,  regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  re- 
garding airmail  with  final  protocol,  134,  653,  833, 
896,  1029 
Potsdam  conference.  Foreign  Relations  volumes  on,  pub- 
lished, 721 
Poullada,  Leon  B.,  742 
Prado,  Manuel,  592 

President's  Committee  on  Information  Activities  Abroad, 
recommendations  and  extracts  from  report  of,  and 
letters  (Eisenhower,  Sprague)  re,  182 
Press,  the: 

Cuban   suppression    of   free   press,    statement    (Wads- 
worth),  108,  109,  111 
Foreign  policy  briefings,  invitation  to  attend,  431,  432 
Freedom  of.    ;See  Freedom  of  information 
Newsmen : 

Accredited  to  State  Department,  obligation  of,  state- 
ment (Rusk),  296 
Exchange  with  Communist  China,  efforts  for,  state- 
ment (Rusk),  438 
Role  in  combating  communism,  address   (Tubby),  474 
Self -discipline  of,  address  (Kennedy),  796 
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Prisoners  of   war,   Geneva   convention    (1949)    on   treat- 
ment of,  609 
Private  capital,  investment  abroad.     See  Investment  of 

private  capital  abroad 
Private  enterprise : 

Communication  satellites  program,  role  in,  77 
Development  of  less  developed  countries,  role  in,  ad- 
dress and  message :  Cofiin,  457,  458 ;  Kennedy,  478 
Investment  abroad.    See  Investment  of  private  capital 
abroad 
Proclamations  by  the  President : 

Bicycles   and   pineapples,   establishing   new   tariffs   on 

imports  (3.394),  420 
Centennial  of  Italian  unification,  1961   (3398),  487 
Great   Lakes   Pilotage  Act,   designation   of  restricted 

waters  under  (3385),  162 
Honduran  trade  agreement  (1935),  terminated  in  part 

(3390),  178 
Immigration  quota  for  Mauritania  (3384),  49 
Pan    American   Day   and   Pan   American   Week,   1961 

(3392),  344 
Peanut  oil,   flaxseed,   and  linseed  oil,  termination  of 

import  fees  on  (3402),  ,593 
Sugar  quota  for  Cuba,  (3383),  18;  (3401),  592 
United  Nations  Day,  1961  (3415),  939 
Wool  fabrics,  modification  of  duty  on  imports  (33S7), 

87 
World  Trade  Week,  1961  (3408),  721 
Propaganda : 
Communist : 

Attacks  on  U.S.  in  Latin  America,  addresses  (Berle), 

343,  344 
Broadcasts  to  Latin  America,  message   (Kennedy), 

905 
Media,  operations,  and  policy,  address   (Tubby),  973 
U.S.  program  of  intercepting,  discontinued,  479 
Cuban,  charges  against  U.S.  in  Security  Council,  state- 
ments ( Wadsworth ) ,  106,  108,  109,  110 
Need  for  moratorium  on,  remarks  (Stevenson),  276 
Soviet  Union : 

Sprague  Committee  report,  184,  192,  193 
Use  of  democratic  terms  and  Russian  classics,  ad- 
dress (Kohler),  926,  928 
Property,   cultural,  convention    (19.54)    and   protocol  for 

protection  in  event  of  armed  conflict,  282 
Property,  surplus,  agreement  with  Poland  re  payment  of 

arrearages  on  1946  agreement,  574 
Proteus  polaris  base  in  Scotland,  statement  (Rusk),  437 
Protocol,  perspectives  in,  address  (Duke),  414 
Public  Law  480.     See  Agricultural  surpluses  and  Agri- 
cultural Trade 
Public  opinion,  importance  and  need  for  consideration  of 
in  formulating  foreign  policy,  remarks  and  report: 
Rusk,  398;  Sprague  Committee  report,  184,  185,  190, 
196 
Public  service  and  servants : 

Initiative  and   responsibility,  address    (Kennedy),  213 
Need  to  strengthen,  remarks  (Rusk),  640 
Publications: 

Congressional  documents  relating  to  foreign  policy, 
lists  of,  162,  271,  313,  383,  562,  599,  645,  72T,  935, 
980,  1022 
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Publications — Continued 

Cuban   refugees,   list  of   reports  and   surveys   on,  224 
Distribution  of  American  books  and  publications  abroad, 

recommendations  re,  194 
Exchange  of  international  and  oflBcial  publications  and 
government   documents,   1958  conventions   on,   134 
Monthly  Climatic  Data  for  the  World,   U.S.  publica- 
tion sponsored  by  WMO,  280 
Official  publications,  agreement  with  Viet-Nam  for  ex- 
change of,  698 
State  Department : 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  published: 
The  Conference  at  Berlin   {The  Potsdam  Confer- 
ence), 19Jf5,  721 
The  Conferences  at  Cairo  and  Tehran,  194S,  1029 
IS-iO,  Volume  V,  The  American  Republics,  942 
19J,2,  Volume  III,  Europe,  897 
German  vs'ar  documents,  volume  XI,  released,  692 
Lists  of  recent  releases,  66,  98,  170,  202,  245,  353,  466, 

502,  654,  742,  790,  898,  942, 986,  1030 
North   Korea:  A   Case  Study  in   the  Techniques  of 

Takeover,  relea.sed,  737 
The  Situation  in  Laos,  115 
United  Nations,  lists  of  current  documents,  62,  124,  281, 
349,  464,  651,  741,  940, 984, 1028 
Puerto  Rico : 

Economic  development  programs  in,  statement   (Mos- 

coso),605,  606,  608 
Educational  worljshop  for  Latin  American  teachers  to 

observe  U.S.  methods,  311 
"Operation  Bootstrap,"  764 
Political  status  of,  statement  (Wadsworth),  24 

Quadros,  Janio,  437 

Raab,  Julius,  591 
Racial  discrimination : 

Incidents  involving  diplomats,  U.S.  efforts  to  eliminate, 
address,  announcement,  note,  and  letter:  Depart- 
ment announcement,  732;  Rusk,  975;  text  of  U.S. 
note,  156 ;  Williams,  732 
International  relations  and  problem  of,  address  (Row- 
an), 407 
Manifestations  of  anti-Semitism,  statement  (Tree),  463 
Radio.     See  Telecommunications 
Radio  and  television  directors  and  commentators  Invited 

to  foreign  policy  briefings,  431,  432 
Radioactivity,  atomic : 

Agreement  with  Australia  re  sampling  by  means  of  bal- 
loons in  the  upper  atmosphere,  941 
U.N.  Committee  on   the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation, 
U.S.  delegation  to  9th  session,  499 
Randall,  Clarence  B.,  157 
RB-47  incident,  Soviet  release  of  fliers,  statement  (Rusk), 

302,  302» 
Reams,  R.  Borden,  318 

Reciprocal  trade  agreement  (1935)  with  Honduras,  agree- 
ment terminating  portions  of,  318;  proclamation  re, 
178 
Reciprocity  Information,  Committee  for  : 
Functions  of,  267,  418 
Notice  of  public  hearings  on  GATT  talks,  419 
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Reconstruction  and  Development,  International  Bank  for. 

See  International  Bank 
Red  Cross,   American   National,   assistance   with   Cuban 

refugee  problem,  47 
Red  Cross,  International : 
Examination  of  detained  persons   in  the   Congo,   U.S. 
views  on,  statement   (Wadsworth),  53;  text  of  4- 
Power  draft  resolution,  56 
International  Committee  of  the,  protocol  renewing  and 
amending  agreement   (1955)   re  relations  with  the 
International  Tracing  Service,  169 
Refugees,  U.S.  Committee  for,  48 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons : 
Arab  refugees,  U.S.  and  U.N.  aid  and  efforts  to  solve 

problem  of,  statement  (Wilcox),  28 
Austrian  refugee  camps,  U.S.  contributions  to  close,  454 
German : 

Claims  on  German  dollar  bonds,  statement  (Davis), 

598 
Flight  from  East  Germany,  addresses :  Herding,  153 ; 
Dr,wling.  .590 
ICEM  aid  to,  article  (Warren),  386 
International  Tracing  Service,  agreement  and  protocols 

relating  to  1955  agreement,  168 
Ruanda-Urundi,  amnesty  for  political  refugees,  General 
Assembly    resolution    and    statement    (Bingham), 
786,  788 
U.S.  philosophy  and  policies  on  problems  of,  remarks 
(Jones),  928 
Reid,  Ogden  R.,  170 
Reiner,  Herbert,  734 
Reinhardt,  G.  Frederick,  741 
Reischauer,  Edwin  O.,  053 
Relief  and  rehabilitation.     See  Refugees  and  individual 

countries 
Relief  supplies  and  packages  : 

Afghanistan,  agreement  for  duty-free  entry  and  defray- 
ment of  inland  transport  charges  with,  317 
Paraguay,    agreement    amending    1957    agreement   for 
duty-free  entry  and  exemption  from  internal  taxa- 
tion on,  538 
"Renunciation  of  force"  principle,  summary  (Herter),  145 
Representation  allowance,  address  (Duke),  415 
Research  (see  also  Science)  : 

Economic  development,  need  for  program  of,  statement 

(Rusk),  9.52 
Increased  Government  participation  in,  address  (Eisen- 
hower), 181 
Industrial  development  research  programs,   statement 

(Moscoso),  605,  006,  608 
Information    activities,     importance    of    research    in, 

Sprague  Committee  report,  188 
SEATO  fellowship  program  for,  announcement  of,  163 
Revolution  of  rising  expectations,  addresses :  Bowles,  704  ; 

Rusk,  515 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of : 
ICA  representative,  appointment,  654 
ICEM,  withdrawal  from,  387 
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Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
GATT,  8th  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
GATT,  proces-verbal  extending  validity  of  1959  dec- 
laration extending  standstill  provisions  of  article 
XVI  :4,  201 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  609 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
with  annexes  and  final  protocol,  134 
Ribicoff,  Abraham,  257,  309,  310,  490 
Rice,  John  S.,  G,53 
Rivkin.  Arnold,  857 
Roa,  Raul,  104,  C67 
Road   traffic,   convention    (1949)    on,  with  annexes,  201, 

653,  098,  985 
Roberts.  Ralph  S.,  574 

Rockefeller  Public  Service  Awards,  remarks  (Rusk),  (340 
Rocket,  Rover  nuclear,  appropriation  for  development  of, 

909 
Rome  Treaty,  268,  295 
Romulo,  Carlos,  407 

Romulo-Snyder  agreement   (1950),  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding with  Philippines  re,  555,  556,  574 
Roosevelt,  Anna  Eleanor,  424 
Rover  nuclear  rocket,  appropriation  for  development  of, 

909 
Rowan,  Carl  T.,  405,  426,  795 
Ruanda-Urundi,  Trust  Territory  of: 

Administration  and  future  of,  U.S.  views,  statement 
(Bingham),  and  text  of  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion, 785 
Security  Council  consideration  of  Soviet  complaint  of 
Belgian  violation  of  trusteeship  agreement,  state- 
ment (Barco)  and  proposed  resolution,  109,  200, 
201« 
Rubber  Study  Group,  International,  work  of,  article  (Mel- 

len),  78.  202 
Rubin,  Seymour  J.,  454 
Rumania : 

Cultural   and   other  exchanges,   agreement  with   U.S., 

34 
Road  traffic,  convention  (1949)  on,  653 
Rusk,  Dean : 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements  (see  also  Meetings 
infra)  : 
Algerian  problem,  431,  524 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  759 
Ambassadors : 

Appointment  of,  304 
Negotiating  authority  of,  434 
Angola  question,  521 
Assistant  Secretaries,  role  in  Department  of  State, 

296,  299 
Berlin,  U.S.  position  on,  302,  335,  432,  433,  435,  437, 

438,  440 
Building  an  international  community  of  science  and 

scholarship,  624 
Chancellor  Adenauer,  welcome  to  U.S.,  623 
China,  Republic  of,  U.S.  poUcy  toward,  303,  441 
China,  Communist: 

Exchange  of  newsmen  with,  question  of,  438 
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Rusk,  Dean — Continued 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements — Continued 
China,  Communist — Continued 

Participation   in   disarmament   negotiations,  ques- 
tion of,  301,  309 

U.N.  representation  question,  303,  434,  523 

U.S.  views  re,  441 
Colonialism,  U.S.  attitude,  441,  521 
Communist  penetration  in  Western  Hemisphere,  686 
Congo  situation,  296,  297,  299,  300,  304,  431,  433,  439, 

442,  516 
Cuban   situation,   297,   301,   303,  433,   524,   686,   690, 

759,  760,  762 
DC-3,  use  in  Berlin  operation,  437 
Defense,  U.S.,  strengthening  of,  399 
Democracy,  441 
Diplomatic  channels,  use  of  for  negotiations,  214,  434, 

519,  522 
Disarmament,  negotiations  on  and  U.S.  position,  301, 

309,  436,  440,  442,  443,  517,  520,  521 
Foreign  aid  program,  518,  626,  747,  947, 1000 
Foreign  policy.     Sec  under  Foreign  policy 
Geneva    conference    on    discontinuance    of    nuclear 

weapon  tests,  299,  433,  435,  520,  521,  524,  690 
German-U.S.  relations,  300,  334,  439,  623 
Greece,  visit  of  Prime  Minister  to  U.S.,  686 
Heads  of  government  meetings,  views  on,  300,  304, 

308,  443 
ICA  regional  community  development  conference  at 

Seoul,  U.S.  representative,  757 
India : 

Dedication  of  postage  stamp  honoring  Gandhi,  262 

U.S.  aid,  759 
Interdepartmental    Task    Force    on    Latin   America, 

establishment  of,  298 
Japanese  goods,  proposed  boycott  against,  435 
Laos  situation.     See  Laos  situation  :  Adilre-sses 
NATO,  proposals  for  strengthening  of,  303,  438,  689 
Latin  America  : 

Inter-American  consultations  on  problems  of,  758, 
7C0 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  influence  in,  762 

U.S.  program  for  development,  297,  301,  437,  523,  759 
Neutrality,  303,  442 

Nuclear  weapons,  danger  of  distributing,  443 
OECD,  review  of,  323 
Peace,  307,  308,  440 
Peace  Corps,  523 

Press  corps,  obligation  to  the  public,  296 
Presidential  coat  of  arms,  symbolism  on,  305 
President  Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  visit  of,  436 
Polaris  base  in  Scotland,  437 
Peripheral  wars,  763 
RB-47  fliers,  Soviet  release  of,  302 
Rio  de  Janeiro  protocol  of  1942,  U.S.  views,  433 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Awards,  640 
Secretary  of  State : 

Appointment  as  and  role  of,  306,  439 

Travels  of,  434 
Soviet  Union : 

Coexistence  policy,  443 

Negotiating  with,  303,  307,  308,  520 

U.S.  relations  with,  302,  442 
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Rusk,  Dean — Continued 

Addresst's,  remarks,  and  statements — Continue<l 

Tripartitism  in  international  organizations  and  con- 
ferences, 6S8,  691 
United  Nations : 

Armed  force,  permanent,  question  of,  521 
Stronstliening,  .522 
U.K.  unilateral  nuclear  disarmament,  question  of,  442 
U.S.  Naval  Task  Force  off  African  coast,  433 
Vice  President  Johnson's  visit  to  Southeast  Asia,  762 
Viet-Nam,  situation  in,  757,  758,  7.59,  761 
Confirmation  as  Secretary  of  State,  202 
Correspondence  and  messages : 

CE.VTO,  si.Kth  anniver.sary,  message  to  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Baig,  424 
Diplomatic  and  consular  posts,  greetings  to,  244 
Interstate  bus  facilities,  desegregation  of.  Department 
support  of,  975 
Interview  by  Robert  Kee  for  British  television  network, 

transcript  of,  439 
Interview  on  "Today"  TV  show,  305 
Meetings : 

CENTO,  91  h  Ministerial  meeting,  statements  and  text 

of  communique,  756,  778,  780 
Greek  Prime  Minister,  welcome  to  U.S.,  724 
Korean  Foreign  Minister,  joint  statement,  711 
NATO  Ministerial  meeting,  statements  and  text  of 

communique,  756,  800 
SEATO,  7th  Council  of  Ministers  meeting,  statements 

and  text  of  conmiunique,  334.  434,  547,  6S9,  759 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  agreed  statement,  479 
Tunisian  President  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

Affairs,  756 
U.K.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  579 
News  conferences,  296,  431,  519,  680,  756 
Russell,  Francis  H.,  318 
Rutter,  Peter,  170 

Ryukyu  Islands,  U.S.-Japanese  cooperation  in  social  and 
economic  development  of,  address  (MacArthur),  558, 
559 

Safety  of  life  at  sea : 
Convention  (1948)  on,  501 
International  load  line  convention  (1930),  317 
St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  and  Auguilla,  customs  facilities  for 

touring,  convention  (1954),  389,  465 
St.  Lawrence  River,  agreement  with  Canada  re  pilotage 

system  for  ves.sels  navigating,  834,  895 
Salinger,  Pierre.  177 
Salter,  John  L.,  466 
Samii,  Cyprus,  50 
Sanctions : 
Dominican  Republic,  OAS  extension  of  economic  sanc- 
tions against,  273 
Union  of  South  Africa,  proposed  imposition  of  by  African 
U.N.  members,  statement   (Plimpton)   and  text  of 
resolution,  602,  604 
Sarasin,  Pote,  117 

Satellites,  earth  (.see  also  Outer  space)  : 
Communications  satellites : 

Agreements  with,  France,  653 ;  U.K.,  610 
Appropriation  for  study  of,  increase  in,  909 


Satellites,  earth — Continued 
Communications  satellites — Continued 

Commercial  use  of,  promotion  by  NASA,  statement 

(Eisenhower),  77 
Internation.tl    cooperation    in    developing,    proposed, 
address  (Kennedy),  213 
Tracking  stations,  agreements  with:  Chile,  1029;  U.K., 
318,  501,  610,  098 
Satterthwaite,  Joseph  C,  741 
Saudi  Arabia : 

Dhahran  airfield  a^'^reement  with  U.S.,  nonrenewal  of, 

Dei)artment  statement,  490 
IDA,  articles  of  .-ij^reement,  109 
Piistal  (-(iMveiitidU  (l'.l."7),  universal,  806 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  741 
ScliinUlt   I'litcliard   and   Company  v.    United  States,  50, 

420 
Scholarship  and   science,   international  exchange  in,   re- 
marks (Rusk)  62.5,  027 
Science  (see  also  Atomic  energy,  Nuclear  weapons.  Outer 
space,  Satellies,  and  Research)  : 
Climatology,   WMO   meeting  and   need  for  worldwide 
exchange  of  data  on,  article  (Landsberg),  279,  280 
International  conferences.  State  Department  policy  re 

attendance  of  .2:overninent  scientists,  96 
International  cooiieration  in  research,  contributions  and 
propo.sed  increase  of,  addresses  and  remarks:  Ken- 
nedy, 176,  21.-!,  473  ;  Rusk,  625 
Role  of  scientific  and  technological  programs  in  U.S. 

foreign  policy,  191 
Scientific  develnpiiieiit,  problem  to  less  developed  areas, 
address  (Martin),  72 
Scotland,  Proteus  polaris  base  in,  statement,  (Rusk),  43T 
Sea,  law  of  the.     See  Law  of  the  sea 
SEATO.     Sec  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Seaver,  Robert  E.,  051 
Secretary-General,   U.N.     See   United  Nations :   Office  of 

the  Secretary-General 
Secretary  of  State: 

Appointment  as,  statement  (Rusk),  439 

Problems  and  responsibilities  of,  statements :  Garroway, 

305;  Rusk,  306 
Role  in  proposed  new  foreign  aid  program,  letter  and 

message  (Kennedy),  510,  979 
Travel  of,  statement  (Rusk),  434 
Security  Council,  U.N. : 
Angola,  consideration  of  situation  in,  U.S.  position  on, 
statement    (Stevenson),  and  draft  resolution,  497 
Congo    problem,    consideration   of.     See   under   Congo 

situation 
Cuba,  consideration  of  complaint  of  U.S.  intended  ag- 
gression, statements   (Barco,  Wadsworth),  104 
Documents,  lists  of,  281,  349,  464,  652,  940,  1028 
Israeli  violation  of  armistice  agreement,  consideration 
of  Jordan  complaint  re,  statement  (Plimpton),  649 
Racial  problem   in   Union  of  South  Africa,   action  re, 

statement  (Plimpton),  601 
Resolutions  on  Congo  situation : 

Measures  to  restore  order  in  the,  368 
Safeguarding  of  civil  and  human  rights  in  the,  56 
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Security  Council,  U.N. — Continued 

Ruanda-Uruiidi,   Trust  Territory   of,   attaclis   on   Bel- 
gium as  administrator  of,  statement  (Barco),  199, 
200,  201» 
U.S.  views  on,  statement  (Stevenson),  385 
U.S.  representatives  to :  confirmations.  Plimpton,  465, 
Stevenson,  202,  Yost,  353;  resignation  (Barco),  66 
Veto: 

Soviet  use  of,  56to 

U.S.  position  on  use  of,  summary   (Herter),  148 
Self-determinatiun  : 
Application  to  Algerian  question,  statement   (Wilcox) 

and  text  of  General  Assembly  resolution,  63 
Soviet  attitude  toward,  address  (Dowling),  501 
U.S.  position  on,  addresses,  remarlcs,  and  statements: 
BoLIen,  907 ;  Bourguiba,  S.JO  ;  Rowan,  800  :  Steven- 
son, 277,  385,  499;  Wadsworth,  22,  24;  Williams, 
912 
Self-help,  new  concept  in  aid  programs,  address  and  mes- 
sage :  Kennedy,  476 ;  Kuslj,  749 
Senegal : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  services  transit,  international  agreement  (1944), 

501 
Economic,  financial,  technical,  and  related  assistance, 

agreement  with  U.S.,  896 
ICAO,  Assembly  of,  protocol  re  sessions  of,  537 
IMCO  convention,  97 
Law  of  the  sea,  conventions  on,  833 
Technical  cooperation,  agreement  with  U.S.,  833 
Telecommunications    conventions,    international,    34, 

244 
UNESCO  constitution,  98,  282 
AVHO  constitution,  97 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  318 
Seward,  William  H.,  728 
Sherg.ilis,  William,  676 
Ships  and  shipping : 
Diplomatic  conference  on  maritime  law,  U.S.  delegation, 

651 
Great  Lakes,  proclamation  designating  areas  requiring 
registered  pilots,  162 
IMCO  convention   (1918),  97,  244,  425,  465,  609,  985 
Licenses  for  arms  shipments  to  the  Congo,  required  for 

U.S.-registered  vessels,  546 
Tonnage  measurement  rules,  need  for  universal  agree- 
ment on,  article  (GulicU),  594 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Load  line  convention  (1930),  international,  317 
Navigation,  friendship,  and  commerce,  treaties  with: 

Belgium,  383,  390 ;  Italy,  424,  425, 501 
Pilotage  services  on  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
River,   agreement  with  Canada  governing  coordi- 
nation of,  834,  S95 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  (1948)   on,  501 
Shipbuilding  program,   agreements  with :   Denmark, 

1029  ;  Norway,  34,  425 
U.S.  naval  vessels,  loan  of.     See  infra 
U.S.  naval  vessels : 
Faleshty,  U.S.  rejection  of  Soviet  charges  of  harass- 
ment, exchange  of  notes,  117 
Loan   of,  agreements  with :   Argentina,  169 ;  Brazil, 
244 ;  Chile,  65 ;  Republic  of  China,  318 ;  Korea,  244 
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Ships  aud  shipping — Continued 
U.S.  naval  vessels — Continued 
Naval  Task  Force,  off  African  Coast,  background  on 

change  of  orders  to,  statement  (Rusk),  433 
Polaris  submarine  program,  211,  437,  841 
Soviet  charge  of  halting  the  tanker  Sverdlovsk,  U.S. 
reply  to,  texts  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  177 
Shoaib,  Mohammed,  448 
Sidya,  Souleymane  Ould  Cheikh,  857 

Sierra  Leone : 

GATT,  accession  to,  983 

Independence,  congratulations  on,  message  (Kennedy), 

733 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Economic,   technical,  and   related  assistance,   agree- 
ment with  U.S.,  985 
Investment  guaranties,  agreement  with  U.S.  provid- 
ing, 1029 
Sugar  agreement   (19.5S),  international,  cessation  of 
application  to,  941 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  941 

U.S.  consulate  general  at  Freetown,  elevation  to  Em- 
bassy status,  734 
Sihanouk,  Prince  Norodom,  700 
Singer,  Daniel  M.,  90 

Sino-Soviet   bloc    (see  also   Communism   and  individual 
countries)  : 
Activities  in  Africa,  address  (Williams),  530 
Aid  to  Afghanistan,  address  (Byroade),  131 
Exchange  of  persons  with,  Sprague  Committee  report, 

185,  190 
Economic    offensive.     See    Less    developed    countries : 

Economic  offensive 
Propaganda.     See  Propaganda  :  Communist 
Relations  with  Cuba,  statements :  Rusk,  762 ;   Steven- 
son, 672 
Subversive  activities.     See  Communism 
Slater,  Joseph  Elliott,  574 
Smith,  Gerard  C,  170 

Social  Commission  of  ECOSOC,  U.S.  representative,  con- 
firmation, 741 
Social  development : 

Africa,    importance    of    in,    address    and    statement: 

Kotschnig;  377,  380;  Williams,  913 
Ecuador,  discussions  re  U.S.  assistance,  joint  announce- 
ment, 83 
Korean  program  of,  letter  (Bowles),  931 
Latin  America.     See  under  Latin  America 
Measures  for,  proposals  to  committee  of  U.N.  Economic 

and  Social  Council,  statement  (Moscoso),  606 
Need  for  emphasis  on,  addresses  and  statements :  Mar- 
tin, 822 ;  Rusk,  9.j2,  1004  ;  Stevenson,  807,  808 
Objective  of  foreign  aid  program,  address  and  remarks: 

Dillon,  10 ;  Rusk,  749 
Relationship  to  political  development,  address    (Ken- 
nedy), 474 
West  Indies,  U.S.  aid  to,  42, 43,  44 
Social  development  fund.     See  Inter-American  Fund  for 
Social  Progress 
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Somali : 

UNESCO  constitution,  282 
Universal  postal  convention  (1957),  134 
WHO  constitution,  573 
U.S.  technical  aid  to,  318 
Songolo,  Alphonse,  53,  58 

South  Africa,  Republic  of.     See  Union  of  South  Africa 
South  and  Southeast  Asia.     See  Asia  and  individual  coun- 
tries 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization: 
Cholera  research  project,  Thai-U.S.  agreement  re  con- 
version of  to  medical  research  laboratory,  501 
Council  of  Ministers,  7th  meeting : 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements:  Kennedy,  334, 

544  ;  Rusk,  434,  547,  689,  759 
Communique,  549 

Laos  situation,  consideration  of,  remarks,  statements, 
and  texts  of  communiques:  Department,  76;  Ken- 
nedy, .544;  Rusk,  689,  7.59;  SEATO  communiques, 
117,  549 
U.S.  delegation.  550 
Council    Representatives,    meeting    of,    test    of    com- 
munique, 117 
Heads  of  universities  conference,  announcement,  90 
Research  fellowship  program  (1901-62),  announcement 

of,  1G3 
Role  of,  summary  (Herter),  145 
U.S.-Australian  support  of,  text  of  joint  communique 

(Kennedy,  Menzies),  372 
U.S.-Thai  suiiport,  joint  communique,  959 
South-West  Africa,  Territory  of : 
International    telecommunication    convention     (1959), 

with  annexes,  098 
U.N.  consideration  of  Union  of  South  Africa's  admin- 
istration of,  statement  (Bingham)  and  text  of  U.N. 
resolution,  569 
Souvanna  Thouma,  Prince,  115, 116,  687,  689 
Soviet  Union   (see  also  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, Communism,  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  and  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic)  : 
Afghanistan,    interest   in   and   policy   toward,   addre.ss 

(Byroade),  125,  128,  131,  132 
Africa,  imperialism  in,  address  (Stevenson),  412,  413 
Algerian  question,  Soviet  position,  statement  (Wilcox), 

63 
Armaments,   Soviet  refusal  to  agree  to  international 

control  and  reduction  of,  summary  (Herter),  147 
Belgium,  charges  against  for  actions  in  the  Congo  and 

in  Ruanda-Urundi,  statement  (Barco),  199 
Berlin  situation.     See  Berlin 
Coexistence  policy  of.  address,  message,  and  statement: 

Khrushchev,  666 ;  Kohler,  925 ;  Ru.sk,  443 
Colonialism  of,  statement  (Wadsworth),  23 
Congo  situation.     See  Congo  situation 
Cuban  situation.     See  Cuban  situation 
Disarmament   position,   address,   statement,    and   sum- 
mary: GuUion,  035,  036;   Herter,  147;   Stevenson, 
568 
ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
Economic  offensive  in  less  developed  coimtries.    See 
Less  developed  countries:  Economic  offensive 


Soviet  Union — Continued 
Faleshty,  complaint  of  harassment  by  U.S.  Navy  of, 

exchange  of  notes,  117 
Foreign    Minister    Gromylvo    meeting    with    Secretary 
Rusk  on  international  situation,  agreed  statement, 
479 
Geneva   conference   on   the   discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests.     See  Geneva  conference  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  nuclear  weapon  tests 
German  reunification,  Soviet  views  on,  addresses  and 
report :  Berding,  153  ;  Dowling,  589,  591 ;  Kennedy, 
993 
IAEA,  Soviet  nonsupport  of,  statement  (Wilcox),  93 
Khrushchev.     Sec  Khrushchev 
Korean    reunification.    Soviet  position   in   U.N.   debate 

on,  statements  (Stevenson),  730,  738 
Laos  situation,  Soviet  role  in.     See  under  Laos 
Launching  of  space  vehicle  to  Venus,  messages  (Ken- 
nedy, Khrushchev),  369 
Man-in-space    achievement,    U.S.    congratulations    on, 

statement  and  message  (Kennedy),  039,  040 
Newly    independent   countries,    Soviet   policy,   address 

(Bohlen),  967 
Nuclear  weajions,  control  and  inspection  of,  Soviet  po- 
sition, statement  (Wilcox),  94 
Outer  space  ;  peaceful  uses  of  : 
Proposed  U.S.-Soviet  cooperation  in,  address  (Ken- 
nedy), 213 
U.N.  committee,  Soviet  position,  summary  (Herter), 
146 
Propaganda.     See  Propaganda 

Publication  of  information  re  USAF  survivors  of  C-130 
shot  down  over  Soviet  Armenia,  texts  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  notes,  257 
Security  Council,  use  of  veto  in,  56» 
Sverdlovsk,  allegations  re  U.S.  halting  of,  text  of  U.S. 

and  Soviet  notes,  177 
Travel  restrictions,  U.S.-Soviet: 

Lists  of  closed  areas :  Soviet,  124 ;  U.S.,  120 
U.S.    proposal    to   abolish,    U.S.    announcement   and 
note,  118 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on    (1958),  134 
High  seas,  convention  on  (1958),  134 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,   international  conven- 
tion   (1949),  declaration  of  understanding  re,  833 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

985 
Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on 
(1958),  134 
U.S.-Soviet  relations: 
Addre.sses  and  statements:  Bohlen,  969;  Bowles,  630; 

Kennedy,  210 ;  Rusk,  302,  442 
Ambassador  Thompson-Premier  Khrushchev  discus- 
sions, 214 
Exchange  of  messages    (Kennedy,   Brezhnev,  Khru- 
shchev), 214 
President  Kennedy-Premier  Khrushchev  discussions, 
992,  999 
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Soviet  Union — Continued 
United  Nations : 

Activities  of  Soviet  U.N.  employees,  55 
Soviet  attacks  against.    See  United  Nations :  Office 
of  Secretary-General 
Spain: 

ICBM  aid  in  resettlement  of  Spanish  nationals  from 

Morocco,  article  (Warren),  387 
IFC  membership,  91 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  985 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  international  conven- 
tion   (1949),  declaration  of  understanding  re,  789 
OECD,  convention  establishing,   supplementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  uuder.standing,  8,  C5 
Radio  regulatiuus  (19."j9),  applicable  also  to  Spanish 
Provinces  in  Africa,  009 
U.S.  Amba.ssador,  confirmation,  653 
Sparkman,  John  J.,  757 
Sparks.  Kdward  J.,  789 
Special  assistance : 
Afghanistan,  article  (Byroade),  130 
Loau  to  Bolivia,  531 
Yugoslavia,  agreement  providing,  352 
Special  Fund,  U.N.,  148 

Special  ser^•ices  program,  agreement  with  Brazil  extend- 
ing 1953  agreement,  318 
Specialized  agencies,  U.N. : 
Aid  to  Afghanistan,  article  (Byroade),  131 
U.S.  support,  address  and  statements:  Kotschnig,  378; 
Stevenson,  .530;  Williams,  375 
Spilhaus,  Dr.  Athelstan,  895 

Sporting    competitions,    international,    recommended   en- 
couragement of  U.S.  participation  in,  193 
Sprague,  Mansfield,  183 
Sproul,  Alliin,  215 

State  Department  {see  also  Foreign  Service,  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  and  Peace  Corps)  : 
Administration  of  PL.  480,  delegation  of  functions  to, 

E.\ecutive  order,  1159 
AID.  proposed  establishment  in,  978 
Alliance    for     Progress,     State    Department    role    in, 

memorandum  (Ball),  919 
Ambassador  at  Large,  confirmation  (Harriman),  318 
Appointments  and  designations,  170,  245,  318,  426,  4C8, 

501.  574.  742,  897,  941,  985, 1029 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State: 
Confirmations  :  Cleveland,  390 ;  Coombs,  465 ;  Crockett, 
390;    Hays,   390;   McConaughy,  741;   Talbot,   742; 
Tubby,  426 ;  Williams,  282 
Resignation  (Smith),  170 

Role  in  Department,  statement  (Rusk) ,  296,  299 
Budget  of,  increase  in,  address  (Bohlen),  966 
Campaign  to  erase  race  incidents  involving  diplomats, 

732 
Chief  of  Protocol,  duties,  address  (Duke),  417 
Counselor  (McGhee),  confirmation,  353 
Deputy    Under    Secretaries    of    State,    confirmations : 

Johnson,  798 ;  Jones,  282 
Foreign  aid  program,  role  in  administration  of,  953, 1003 
Foreign  policy  briefings,  announcement,  431,  432 
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State  Department- — Continued 

Interim   U.S.   Representative  to   the  Council  of  OAS, 

designation,  897 
Legal  Adviser:  confirmation  (Chayes),  318;  resignation 

(Hager),  170 
Mutual   Security  Program  funds,  use  of  for  Office  of 
Inspector  General  and  Comptroller,  letter   (Eisen- 
hower), 85 
New   State  extension,   dedication  and  description  of, 

154 
Personnel,  exchange  program  with  Defense  Department 

for  training,  1C9 
Policy  officer,  problems  confronting,  remarks    (Rusk), 

397 
Publications.     Sec  under  Publications 
Resignations,  14:i,  144,  170,  202 
Role  in  foreign  policy,  statement  (Rusk), 396 
Secretary  of  State:  confirmation  (Rusk),  202;  resigna- 
tion  (Herter),  143,  144,  170 
U.S.  delegate  to  Inter-American  Commission  for  Wom- 
en, appointment,  742 
U.S.     representative     to     Economic     Commission     for 

Europe  of  ECOSOC,  confirmation,  741 
U.S.  representative  to  Social  Commission  of  ECOSOC, 

confirmation,  741 
Under    Secretary   of   State  for  Economic  Alfairs  con- 
firmation (Ball),  282 
Under  Secretary  of  State:  confirmation  (Bowles),  245; 

resignation  (Dillon),  170 
USIA,  structural  relationship  with,  Sprague  Commit- 
tee report,  188,  195 
State  of  the   Union,  address  and  message:  Eisenhower, 

139 ;  Kennedy,  207 
Status-of-forces  agreement  with  Korea,  question  of,  state- 
ments :  Chyung.  Rusk,  712  ;  Rusk,  437 
Steel  Committee  (ECE),  U.S.  delegation  to  25th  session, 

.537 
Steinbeck,  John,  cited,  40S 
Stern,  Philip  M.,  426 
Stevenson,  Adlai  E. ; 
Addresses  and  statements : 
African  development,  534 
Angola  situation,  U.S.  position,  497 
Congo  situation,  U.S.  views  on,  359,  .532,  781 
Cuban  situation,  repudiation  of  charges  of  U.S.  ag- 
gression, 667 
Disarmament,   U.S.   support   of  consideration   of  at 

16th  session  of  General  Assembly,  568 
Korean  reunification,  U.S.  views,  736 
United  Nations,  guardian  of  peace,  410 
United  Nations,  U.S.  policy  and  support,  276,  384 
United  Nations  and  nongovernmental  organizations, 
804 
Mission  to  South  America,  statement  (Kennedy),  itin- 
erary, and  members  of  party,  970 
U.S.  representative  to  the  U.N.  and  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, confirmation,  202 
Stevenson,  William  E.,  96 
Stikker,  D.  U.,  801 
Stockdale,  Edward  G.,  653 
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Strauss,  Elliott  B.,  65 
Strom,  Carl  W.,  1029 

Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Pro- 
tection of  Minorities,  463 
Sudan : 
Membership  in  IPC,  91 

Nubian  monuments,  U.S.  aid  to  save,  President's  request 
to  Congress  for,  643 
Sugar : 
Cuban  quota,  determination  of,  proclamations  and  state- 
ments :   Elsenhower,   18 ;   Martin,  562 ;    Stevenson, 
677  ;  texts  of  proclamations,  18,  592 
International   sugar  agreement    (1958),   169,  352,  389, 

465,  941 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  extension  and  amendment  of,  state- 
ments :  Elsenhower,  195  ;  Martin,  562 
Sukarno,  Dr.,  262,  712 
Summit  diplomacy  and   meetings,   administration  policy 

toward,   statements   (Rusk),  300,  304,  308,  443 
Supreme  Court,   bicycles  and  spring  clothespins,  invali- 
dation of  tariff  rates  on,  50 
Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe,  096 
Surplus  property,  agreement  with  Poland  re  payment  of 

arrearages  on  1946  agreement,  574 
Sverdlovsk  incident,  177 
Sweden : 
Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Classified  information,  equipment,  materials,  or  serv- 
ices  related  to  defense,  agreement  with   U.S.  for 
safeguarding  of,  282 
GATT,   Sth   and   9th   protocols  of  rectifications  and 

modifications  to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
OECD,  convention  establishing,   supiilementary  pro- 
tocols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  1029 

Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 
390 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  574 
Switzerland : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  7 
Diplomatic  and  consular  representation  of  U.S.  in  Cuba, 

assumption  of  responsibility  for,  104 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aircraft,  international  recognition  of  rights  in,  con- 
vention  (1048)  on,  896 
GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  to,  97 
GATT,  declaration  on  relations  with  :  Poland,  97,  169; 

Yugoslavia,  97 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  proto- 
cols, and  memorandum  of  understanding,  8,  65 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  International, 
390 
Symington,  James,  312 

Taiwan.     See  China,  Republic  of 
Takita,  Minora,  404 
Talbot,  Phillips,  742 
Tanganyika : 

Education  program,  U.S.  aid,  218 

IFC  investment  in,  90 

Peace  Corps  projects  in,  1005 


Tannenwald,  Theodore,  Jr.,  985 
Tariff  Commission,  U.S.,  50,  593 

Tariff  policy,   U.S.    (see  also  Customs;  and  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  general  agreement  on)  : 
Bicycles  and  pineapples,  new  tariff  rates  on  imports  of 

established,  announcement  and  proclamation,  419 
Cuban  sugar  quota,  determination  of,  proclamations  and 
statements:  Eisenhower,  18;  Martin,  562;  Steven- 
son, 677 ;  texts  of  proclamations,  18,  592 
Objectives  of,  message  (Kennedy),  293 
Peanut  oil,  flaxseed,  and  linseed  oil,  proclamation  ter- 
minating import  fees  on,  593 
Spring  clothespins  and  bicycles,  action  to  modify  con- 
cessions on,  50 
Twines  and  cordage,  decision  re  escape-clause  action  on 

imports  of,  313 
Wool  fabric  imports,  modification  of  duty  on,  proclama- 
tion, 87 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on : 
Accession  of  Nigeria,  34 
Analysis  of,  address  and  article :  Catudal,  1010 ;  Hadra- 

ba,  265 
Consultations  under  articles  XII  and  XVIII :  B  re  im- 
port restrictions  for  balance  of  payments  reasons, 
418,  832,  983 
Contracting  Parties : 
18th  session  of : 

Problems  confronting  and  U.S.  delegation  to,  832 
U.S.  delegation  report  on,  982 
List  of,  1012 
Declarations,  procds-verbal,  and  protocols : 
Annecy  protocol  of  terms  of  accession  to,  538 
Declarations  on  provisional  accessions  of :  Argentina, 

896 ;  Israel,  97 ;  Switzerland.  97  ;  Tunisia,  97 
Declarations  on  relations  with:  Yugoslavia,  97,  Po- 
land, 97,  169,  573 
Proces-verbal  extending  validity  of  19.59  declaration 
extending  standstill  provisions  of  article  XVI  :4,  201 
Protocol  of  rectification  to  French  text,  352 
Protocol   relating  to  establishment  of  new  schedule 

Ill-Brazil,  201,  3.52 
Protocol  replacing  schedule  I  (Australia),  537 
Protocol  replacing  schedule  VI   (Ceylon),  538 
Protocols  amending  and  modifying,  352,  390,  .501,  985 
Rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of  schedules, 

protocols  of,  97, 169,  201,  537,  538,  896 
Torquay  protocol  and  schedules  of  tariff  concessions 
annexed  to,  538 
Japan,   tariff   concessions    renegotiated   with,    lists   of 

modifications,  826 
1961  GATT  tariff  negotiations  conference  at  Geneva : 
Address  (Hadraba),  267 

EEC-U.S.  views,  joint  communique  (Hallstein,  Ken- 
nedy), 868 
Tariff  negotiations  with  EEC,  267,  488,  843,  939,  983 
U.S.  delegation,  public  advisers  named  for  phase  two 

of  conference,  938 
U.S.  supplemental  list  of  imports,  correction  to,  161 
Task  Force  on  Foreign  Aid,  919,  951 

Task  Force  on  Latin  America,  Interdepartmental,  estab- 
lishment and  membership  of  and  statement  (Rusk), 
298 
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Taxation : 

Changes  recommended  to  imiirove  U.S.  ba!anee-of-pay- 

ments  position,  message  (Kennedy),  290,  293 
Double  taxation,  conventions  for  avoidance  of,  with: 

Canada.  351,  352  ;  U.A.R.,  64.  65 
Reforms  iu  Latin  America,  address  (Coerr),  254,  255 
Relief  supplies  and  packages,  agreement  witb  Paraguay 

for  exemption  from  internal  taxation,  538 
Tonnage  taxes  on  foreign  vessels  entering  ports,  com- 
putation of,  address  (Gulick),  594 
Teachers : 

Need  for  in  less-developed  areas,  address  (Martin),  74 
Peace  Corps  to  provide,  message  (Kennedy),  402 
U.S.  aid  to  East  Africa,  218 
Technical  aid   to  foreign  countries.     See  Economic  and 

technical  aid  to  foreign  countries 
Technical  assistance,  U.N.     See  under  United  Nations 
Tehran  conference.  1943,  volume  on,  released,  1029 
Telecommunication  Union,  International,  830 
Telecommunications : 

Conununications  satellites.     Sre  vndrr  Satellites 
International  telecommunication  convention  (1952),  34, 

1.34,  244,  425 
International    telecommunication    convention     (1959), 
with  annexes  and  final  protocol : 
Current  actions,  134,  244,  390,  425,  573,  609,  653,  698, 

734,  789,  985,  1029 
Request  for   Senate   approval,   statement    (Martin), 
830 
North     American     regional     broadcasting     agreement 

(19.j0)  and  final  protocol,  896 
Radio   regulations    (19.59),    with   appendixes,    annexed 
to     international     telecommunication     convention 
(1959)  : 
Current  actions,  134,  609,  834,  985, 1029 
Request   for   Senate   approval,   statement    (Martin), 
830,  831 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision  1958)  annexed 
to     international     telecommunication     convention 
(1952)  with  appendixes  and  final  protocol,  34,  425 
Television,  need  for  U.S.  expansion  of  overseas  broad- 
casting, 194 
Telles,  Raymond,  741 
Territorial  waters : 

Convention  on   the  territorial  sea  and  the  contiguous 

zone,  134,  317,  42.5,  698,  833 
Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  317,  425,  698 
Textiles : 

U.S.  program  of  assistance  for  textile  industry,  address 

and   announcement :  Kennedy,  825 ;   Martin,  S24 
Under  Secretary  Ball's  visit  to  Europe  for  discussions 
on  problems  of,  825 
Thailand  : 
Community  development  project  in,  SEATO  communique 

re,  550 
ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
Ofiice  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
SEATO  cholera  research  project,  agreement  with  U.S. 
re  conversion  of  to  medical  research  laboratory,  501 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  653 


Thailand — Continued 

Visit    of   Vice    President    Johnson,    joint    communique 
(Johnson,  Thanarat),  958 
Thanarat,  Sarit,  958 
Thompson,  Llewellyn  E.,  214 
Thompson,  Tyler,  742 
Thorp,  Willard  L.,  4.54 
Tillett,  Mrs.  Gladys  A.,  465 
TimberlaUe.  Clare  H.,  434 
Tito,  Josip  Broz,  444 
Tobago.     See  West  Indies 
Togo: 

Congratulations    on    inauguration    of    first    President, 

letter  (Kennedy),  639 
Economic  and  technical  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S., 

84,  134 
UNESCO  constitution,  282 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  742 
Tonnage   measurement   rules,   need  for  universal  agree- 
ment on,  article  (Gulick),  594 
Touring.     Sec  Travel 
Tracing  Service,  International,  agreement  and  protocols 

relating  to  1955  agreement,  109 
Tracking  stations  (Project  Mercury),  agreements  for  co- 
operation  in  establi.shment  and  operation  of,  with: 
Chile,  1029  ;  U.K.,  318,  501,  610,  698 
Tractors-for-freedom  movement,  support  urged  for,  state- 
ment (Kennedy),  934 
Trade    (see   also  Agricultural   surpluses.   Customs,   Eco- 
nomic policy.  Exports,  Imports,  Sugar,  Tariff  policy, 
Trade  agreements,  and  Trade  centers)  : 
Afghanistan  trade  relations,  article  (Byroade),  128 
Africa,  need  for  expansion  of  and  cooperation  in,  state- 
ment (Kotschnig),  379 
Commodity  trade  problems.     Sec  Commodity  trade 
Industrial  nations-less  developed  countries  trade  prob- 
lems, address  (Ball),  754 
International,  expansion  of : 
Effect  of  boycotts  on  efforts  for,  statement  (Rusk), 

435 
GATT  program  for,  832 

OECD  role.     See  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development 
U.S.-Canadian     cooperation     in,    joint    communique 

(Diefenbaker,  Kennedy),  843 
U.S.  efforts,  address  and  statement:  Braderman,  316; 
Coffin,  458 
OAS  suspension  of  trade  in  arms,  petroleum,  and  trucks 
with  Dominican  Republic,  statement  (Bonsai),  re- 
port, and  text  of  U.S.  note,  273 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Bills  of  lading,  international  convention   (1924)   for 

unification  of  rules  re,  1029 
Elimination  of  obstacles  to  international  trade  and 

Investment,  convention  with  U.A.R.,  64,  65 
Friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  treaties.     See 

Friendship 
Honduran  trade  agreement  (1935)  with  U.S.,  termi- 
nated in  part,  178,  318 
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Trade — Continued 
U.S.  foreign  trade : 

Battle  Act  controls.     See  Battle  Act 

Developments  during  1960,  statement   (Braderman), 

314 
Efforts  to  expand,  address  (Rusk),  324 
Foreign  aid  program,  relationship  between,  address 

(Martin),  822 
Japanese-U.S.  trade,  address  (MacArthur),  55S,  559, 

560 
Latin  America-U.S..  address  (Berle),  818 
State  Department  role,  remarks   (Rusk),  396 
U.S.  policy,  address  (Hadraba),  263 
World  Trade  Week,  1961,  proclamation,  721 
Yugoslavia,  U.S.  aid  for  reform  of  foreign  trade  and 
exchange  systems,  85 
Trade  Agreements,  Interdepartmental  Committee  on,  cor- 
rection   to  supplemental   list   of   imports  for  GATT 
negotiations,  161 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  and  extensions,  address 

and  article:  Catudal,  1011;  Hadralia,  264,  267 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs,  U.S.-Canada  Committee  on, 

372,  4S7 
Trade  centers,  fairs,  and  missions  : 

U.S.  participation  and  promotion  of,  address,  message, 

and   statement:   Braderman,   317;   Hadraba,  271; 

Kennedy,  201 

USIA  coordination  and  administration  of  activities  re, 

aniKiuncemeiit  and  Executive  order,  196 

Trade  Committee,  OECD,  functions  of,  address   (Rusk), 

325 
Trans-Asia  Highway,  proposed,  163 
Travel : 

Cuba,  U.S.  advice  to  and  limitations  on  citizens  trav- 
eling to.  110,  178 
Limitation  on  duty-free  allowance  for  returning  U.S. 
trMvelers,   message    (Kennedy)    and   proposed  bill, 
382 
Road  traffic,  convention   (1949)  on,  with  annexes,  201, 

6."i3,  698,  985 
To    U.S.,   encouragement   and   promotion   of,   message, 
rei)ort,  and  statement:  Braderman,  317;  Kennedy, 
291 ;  Sprague  Committee  report.  193 
Touring,  convention    (1954)   concerning  customs  facili- 
ties for,  168,  389,  465 
Travel  restrictions,  U.S.-Soviet: 

U.S.    propositi    to   abolish,    U.S.    announcement   and 

note  re,  118 
Lists  of  dosed  areas:    Soviet,  124;  U.S.,  120 
Treasury.  Department  of  the : 

Measures  to  restore  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position. 
Presidential  message  to  Congress  and  charts,  290, 
291.  292,  293,  294 
Treasury  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund,  credit  to  Brazil, 
863 
Treatie.s,    agreements,    etc.,    international     {for    specific 
treaty,  see  cotintry  or  svhject)  : 
Current  actions  on,  34,  64,  97,  134,  168,  201,  244,  282, 
317,  352,  389,  425,  465,  501,  537,  573,  609,  653,  698, 
734,  789,  833,  896,  941,  985,  1029 
Interpretation     of,     proposal     concerning,     statement 
(Chayes),  777 


Treaty  of  Rome,  868 
Tree,  Mrs.  Marietta  P.,  390,  463 
Trinidad.    See  West  Indies 

Tripartitism,  Soviet  proposal  for  administration  of  inter- 
national   organizations    (-s'ee    also    United    Nations: 
Office  of  Secretary-General),  address  and  statements: 
Cleveland,  811,  813,  814 ;  Rusk,  688,  691 
Trust   territories,   U.N.    (see   also  individual   territory), 
administering   powers'   contributions   to,   statements 
(Wadsworth),  24,  26 
Trusteeship  Council,  U.N.,  U.S.  representative,  confirma- 
tion, 465 
Tshombe,  Moise,  SCO,  361 
Tubby,  Roger  W.,  426,  972 
Tuna   Commission,   Inter-American  Tropical,   convention 

(1949)  for  establishment,  653 
Tunisia  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  445 

Economic    development    program,    U.S.-Tunisian    joint 

communique  re,  853 
Food-for-peace  program  aid  to,  853 
Office  of  U.N.  Secretary-General,  views  on,  813 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Civil   aviation,   protocol    (19.54)    relating   to   amend- 
ments  to  1944  international  convention   on,  282 
GATT,  declaration  on  provisional  accession  to,  97 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  169 
U.S.  emergency  relief  aid,  597 

Visit  of  President  Bourguiba  to  U.S.,  448,  691,  756,  848 
Turkey : 

Defense  support  aid  to,  197 

Economic    pnihlenis   of,    NATO   members   views,   NAC 

conununiriue,  802 
Randall's  missions  to,  157 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  282, 

734,  790 
Atomic   energy,   civil   uses  of,   agreement   amending 

1955  agreement  with  U.S.,  7.S4,  085 
IDA,  articles  of  agreement,  97 

OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary   pro- 
tocols, and   memorandum   of  understanding,   8,  65 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  390 
Twines  and  cordage,  decision  against  reopening  escape- 
clause  action  on  imports  of,  313 

U.A.R.    See  United  Arab  Republic 

Uchuno,  C.  C,  156 

Udall,  Stewart  L.,  969,  984 

Udochi,  Julius  Momo,  114 

Uganda,  education  program,  U.S.  aid,  218 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic : 

Continental  shelf,  convention  on,  425 

High  seas,  convention  on,  425 

Territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  convention  on,  425 
Unemployment,  U.S.,  measures  proposed  to  reduce,  mes- 
sage (Kennedy),  904 
UNESCO.     See  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, U.N. 
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Union  of  South  Africa : 

Administration    of    South-West    Africa,    question    of, 
statement  (Bingham)  and  text  of  U.N.  resolution, 
5G9 
Apartheid  policy  of,  U.N.  consideration  of,  statements 

(Plimpton)  and  texts  of  resolutions,  GOO 
GATT,  Sth  and  0th  protocols  of  rectifications  and  modi- 
fications to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Telecommunication    convention    (1959),    international, 

with  annexes,  698 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  741 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.     See  Soviet  Union 
United  Arab  Republic : 
Congo  situation,  proposed  resolution  in  Security  Coun- 
cil on,  statements  (Stevenson),  305,  307 
Nubian    monuments,    proposed    U.S.    participation    in 

UNESCO  efforts  to  preserve,  643 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities  agreements  with  U.S.,  318, 

425,  1029 
Double  taxation,  avoidance  of,  prevention  of  evasion 
of  income,  and  elimination  of  obstacles  to  trade  and 
investment,  convention  with  U.S.,  64,  65 
Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958),  34 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  985 
United  Kingdom : 

Caribbean  air  routes,  U.S.-U.K.  discussions  on,  963 
Currency  convertibility,  IMF  announcement,  346 
Disarmament.     See  Disarmament 

ECAFE  conference  for  highway  development,  partici- 
pation in,  163 
Geneva    conference   on   the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests.     See  Geneva  conference  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  nuclear  weapon  tests 
Germany,  problems  of.     See  Berlin  and  Germany 
ICEM,  U.K.  proposed  membership  in,  article  (Warren), 

387 
Laos  situation : 

International  Control  Commission  in,  U.K.  views  on, 

1023 
Proposals   for   settlement    of,   joint   communique   re 
(Kennedy,  MacmiUan),  544;  text  of  aide  memoire 
to  Soviet  Union,  545 ;  and  U.K.-U.S.S.R.  proposals, 
710 
Less  developed  countries,  programs  for  assistance  to, 

553 
Liberalization  of  restrictions  on   dollar-area   imports, 

269 
Prime  Minister  MacmiUan.    See  Macmillan 
Proteus  polaris  base  in  Scotland,  statement  (Rusk),  437 
Relationship  with  former  colonies,  statement   (Rusk), 

442 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Caribbean  Organization,  agreement  for  establishment 

of  and  annexed  statute,  201 
Communications    satellites,    intercontinental    testing 
with  experimental,  agreement  with  U.S.  for,  610 


United  Kingdom — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
GATT: 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Argentina, 

896 
Sth  and  9th  protocols  of  rectifications  and  modifi- 
cations to  texts  of  schedules,  97 
Proces-verbal   extending  validity   of   1959  declara- 
tion   extending    standstill    provisions    of   article 
XVI  :4,  201 
Indus  Basin   Development   Fund  Agreement,  34 
International  Tracing  Service,  agreement  and  protocol 

relating  to  19."i5  agreement  on,  109 
Northwest   Atlantic   Fisheries,   iuterniitional  conven- 
tion   (194'.l),  declaration  of  understanding  re,  789 
Oceauographic    research    stations    in    West    Indies, 

agreement  with  U.S.  re,  425 
OECD,  convention  establishing,  supplementary  proto- 
cols, and  memorandum   of  understanding,  8,  65 
Radio  regulations  (19.59),  1029 
Telecommunication  convention  (1959),  international, 

1.34 
Touring,     convention      (1954)     concerning     customs 

facilities   for,  extended   to   Hong   Kong,   108 
Tracking  stations,  agreements  with  U.S.  for  establish- 
ment and  operation  of,  318,  501,  610,  698 
West  Indies  defense  areas.    See  under  Military  bases 
U.S.  Ambassador:  confirmation   (Bruce),  390;  resigna- 
tion (Whitney),  170 
Visit  of  President  Kennedy,  995,  999 
United  Nations : 
Addresses:    Cleveland,   447,   809,   810;    Stevenson,  410, 

804 ;  Williams,  855 
Africa,    U.N.    role    in,    joint    communique     (Kennedy, 

Nkrumah),  446 
Atomic  energy  activities.     See  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 

Interna  ti(mal 
Canadian-U.S.  support  of,  joint  communique  (Kennedy, 

Diefenbaker),  843 
Bolivian  development  program,  participation  in,  letters 

(Kennedy,  Paz),  920,  922 
Charter.     See  United  Nations  Charter 
Communist   China's    representation,    question   of,    U.S. 
views,  statements :  Johnson,  958 ;   Rusk,  303,  434, 
523 
Congo  problem,  action  on.     See  Congo  situation 
Disarmament,    need   for   control    organizations   within 

framework  of,  address  (Gullion),  636 
Documents,  lists  of,   62,   124,  281,   349,   464,  651,   741, 
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Export  Expansion  and  the  Foreign  Service 


hy  Under  Secretary  Merchant  ' 


I  want  to  join  Secretary  [of  Commerce  Freder- 
ick H.]  Mueller  in  thanking  you  for  coming  to 
Washington  and  for  participating  in  the  coopera- 
tive private  and  governmental  program  to  increase 
United  States  exports.  The  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram demonstrated  by  your  presence  here  today 
is  encouraging  to  us  in  Government  who  recognize 
that  vigorous  action  by  the  business  community 
is  the  basis  for  its  success. 

I  would  like  to  comment  this  afternoon  on  the 
relationship  of  our  export  trade  to  the  balance 
of  international  payments  and  to  our  national 
security.  I  would  like  also  to  discuss  the  role  of 
the  Foreign  Service  in  the  export  expansion 
program. 

Let  me  begin  by  briefly  outlining  the  develop- 
ments which  have  led  up  to  our  present  interna- 
tional economic  position.  World  War  II  ended 
with  a  new  political  and  economic  situation  which 
made  the  immediate  re  vital  ization  of  the  econo- 
mies of  our  allies  outside  the  Communist  orbit, 
including  our  former  enemies,  a  primary  con- 
sideration in  United  States  foreign  economic 
policy.  The  emerging  bipolarity  of  world  power 
placed  the  mantle  of  free-world  leadership 
squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  United  States. 
Recognizing  the  vital  importance  of  collective 
defense  to  our  own  national  security,  the  United 
States  took  the  lead  in  the  creation  of  NATO  and 
other  security  arrangements.  We  decided  to  main- 
tain substantial  numbers  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  abroad  and  to  train  and  equip  the 
military  personnel  of  our  allies  who  were  unable 


'  Address  made  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  National 
and  Regional  Export  Expansion  Committees  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Dec.  7   (press  release  673  dated  Dec.  6). 
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to  carry  the  full  burden  of  supporting  adequate 
military  forces  themselves. 

Until  1958  we  were  able  to  sustain  the  expense 
of  these  and  other  extensive  programs  abroad 
without  serious  deficits  in  our  balance  of  inter- 
national payments.  In  this  period  American 
goods  generally  sold  themselves,  in  the  absence  of 
significant  competition  from  the  still-recovering 
economies  of  our  industrialized  competitors,  and 
the  resulting  trade  surplus  was  adequate  to  offset 
the  net  foreign  exchange  costs  of  these  programs. 

However,  the  economies  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  rebounded  more  quickly  than  even  the  most 
optimistic  observers  had  predicted.  As  these 
economies  recovered,  the  need  for  United  States 
support  for  both  military  and  economic  defense  of 
other  areas  of  the  free  world  increased.  In  fact 
such  events  as  the  Korean  war  caused  us  to  be- 
come acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  United  States 
leadership  in  the  fight  to  deny  to  the  Communists 
further  territorial  gains. 

The  halting  of  Communist  aggression  in  Korea 
by  the  United  States  and  other  free-world  coun- 
tries proved  that  we  were  determined  to  resist 
military  threats  to  those  nations  that  wanted  to 
remain  free.  Thereafter  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
panded its  basic  approach  from  a  blunt  military 
theme  to  include  a  more  subtle  economic  offensive. 
This  shift  in  Soviet  tactics  has  not  meant  that  its 
threat  of  military  attack  has  in  any  way  dimin- 
ished. It  has  meant  only  that  they  are  prepared 
and  willing  to  engage  us  also  on  the  economic 
front. 

To  sustain  their  threat  to  our  way  of  life,  the 
Soviets  have  mobilized  tremendous  resources.  Out 
of  an  economy  of  approximately  45  percent  the 
size  of  our  own  they  are  now  spending  on  military 


programs  a  suni  roughly  equivalent  to  our  total 
military  outlay.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
steadily  increasing  their  economic  aid  to  less  de- 
veloped countries.  Last  year  they  offered  the 
equivalent  of  about  $915  million  for  this  purpose. 
So  far  this  year  this  trend  appears  to  be  rising 
sharply. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  figure  is  only  for  aid 
to  the  "imcommitted"  countries.  We  have  no 
way  of  knowing  the  precise  amount  of  military 
and  economic  assistance  wliich  they  give  other 
members  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  but  there  is 
every  indication  that  it  is  substantial.  There  is 
some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  do 
not  find  their  economic  aid  endeavors  completely 
successful  and  are  encountering  some  of  the  same 
pitfalls  we  discovered  by  trial  and  error  when 
we  entered  this  field.  In  any  event  we  cannot 
abandon  our  foreign  aid  programs  in  the  face  of 
this  Soviet  challenge. 

Balance-of-Paymcnts  and  Gold  Problems 

We  have  all  been  hearing  a  great  deal  recently 
about  our  balance-of-payments  and  gold  problems, 
and  it  has  been  alleged  that  our  programs  over- 
seas are  draining  away  our  economic  strength. 
We  fully  recognize  the  seriousness  of  these  prob- 
lems. However,  we  can  derive  some  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  our  postwar  policies  have  suc- 
cessfully restored  economic  strength  to  nations 
of  the  free  world.  It  follows  that  we  must  expect 
our  trading  partners  to  have  assets  to  finance  their 
trade.  Of  course  prolonged  or  severe  deficits  in 
our  balance  of  payments  and  attendant  loss  of 
gold  are  cause  for  serious  concern. 

A  popvilar  but  unfounded  view  is  that  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  are  the  principal  source  of  our 
balance-of-payments  deficits.  Many  people  er- 
roneously believe  that  these  aid  programs  con- 
sist of  packaging  up  United  States  dollars,  plac- 
ing them  on  ships,  and  sending  them  to  needy 
countries  beyond  our  shores  with  little  hope  of 
our  ever  seeing  this  currency  or  its  equivalent  in 
gold  again.  Obviously  this  is  not  true.  Most  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  mu- 
tual security  programs  never  leave  the  United 
States.  Eather,  most  of  these  funds  are  spent 
right  heie  employing  American  capital  and  labor 
to  produce  the  various  kinds  of  hardware  and 
other  goods  needed  by  recipient  countries  for 
their — and  our — military  and  economic  security. 


A  year  ago  your  Government  took  a  number 
of  steps  designed  to  correct  the  imbalance  in  our 
international  payments,  such  as  prevailing  upon 
other  governments  to  remove  their  restrictions 
against  the  import  of  dollar  goods.^  This  effort 
produced  results.  The  gromidwork  was  thus 
laid  for  our  present  export  expansion  program.^ 
The  alternative  of  restricting  imports  was  in- 
conceivable, considering  our  long-range  com- 
mercial policy.  In  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year,  our  balance-of-payments  situation  improved 
considerably  as  our  exports  increased.  This  im- 
provement was  not  sufficient,  however,  to  offset 
the  more  recent  substantial  flow  of  capital  to 
Western  Europe,  attracted  there  by  investment 
opportunities  including  higher  interest  rates  for 
short-term  fmids.  This  has  led  to  the  recent  in- 
creased outflow  of  gold. 

To  impose  restrictions  on  private  capital  move- 
ments overseas  as  a  remedy  to  our  situation,  or  to 
restrict  travel  of  United  States  citizens  abroad — 
both  of  which  loom  important  in  the  payments 
deficit — is  contrary  to  the  concept  of  our  free- 
enterprise  economy.  Curtailment  of  overseas 
programs  necessary  to  national  security  is  also 
unrealistic.  However,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
reduce  the  adverse  effects  of  these  programs  on 
our  balance  of  payments,  such  as  recent  steps  to 
reduce  the  $3  billion  annual  foreign  exchange 
cost  of  maintaining  our  troops  overseas.''  But 
even  more  important,  we  must  continue  to  expand 
our  exports. 

One  major  factor  which  has  already  helped  to 
improve  our  trade  balance  is  the  dismantling  of 
barriers  against  dollar  imports  by  our  friends  and 
allies.  This  trend  is  continuing,  and  we  are 
hopeful  that  American  business  will  take  full 
advantage  of  these  expanding  export  markets. 
We  must,  however,  consider  the  present  competi- 
tive situation  in  world  markets  a  nonnal  one, 
rather  than  a  passing  phase,  and  adjust  to  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  challenge  facing  us : 
the  urgent  need  to  sell  more  American  goods 
abroad  in  order  to  correct  the  imbalance  in  our 


2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  16,  1959,  p. 
703,  aud  Dec.  7,  1959,  p.  843. 

'For  background,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  11,  1960,  p.  560. 

'  For  background,  see  Hid.,  Dec.  5,  1960,  pp.  S60  and 
864,  and  Dec.  19,  1960,  p.  925. 
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international  payments  and  tlius  put  an  end  to 
fears  tliat  our  economy  is  not  capable  of  sustain- 
ing our  position  of  world  leadership.  Wliile  we 
in  Govenunent  are  doing  all  we  can  to  help,  it 
will  be  not  our  effort  but  rather  the  aggressive 
leadership  of  business  and  industry  in  seeking  out 
and  developing  new  markets  that  will  provide 
the  remedy. 

The  Foreign  Service  and  the  Business  Community 

Secretary  Mueller  has  outlined  the  Department 
of  Commerce's  role  in  stimulating  the  export  sec- 
tor of  our  economy.  I  would  now  like  to  tell  you 
what  the  Foreign  Service  is  doing  to  help  in- 
crease the  export  of  United  States  goods  and 
services. 

It  is  probable  that  several  of  you  have  called 
upon  the  sei-vices  of  the  Foreign  Service  either 
through  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  direct 
to  our  posts  abroad  at  one  time  or  another  to 
assist  your  respective  companies'  activities  over- 
seas, whether  it  be  exporting,  importing,  or  in- 
vesting. I  doubt  that  any  one  of  you  has  utilized 
all  of  the  services  offered  the  American  business- 
man by  the  Foreign  Service;  so  I  trust  that  what 
I  want  to  tell  you  will  not  cover  overly  familiar 
material. 

I  am  pointing  out  the  services  we  have  to  offer 
in  order  to  emphasize  our  common  interest  in 
making  potential  exporters  throughout  the 
United  States  aware  of  the  importance  which  we 
attach  to  the  export  expansion  program. 

The  Foreign  Service  has  been  serving  our  busi- 
ness community  for  many  years.  Since  the  foimd- 
ing  of  the  Republic,  our  consuls  have  had  as  a 
primary  duty  the  promotion  of  American  trade 
in  farflung  marketplaces  around  the  world. 
Needless  to  say,  the  international  trade  picture  has 
changed  considerably  since  the  days  when  the 
American  consul  had  only  to  go  down  to  the  dock, 
greet  the  captain  of  an  incoming  clipper  ship  from 
the  States,  introduce  him  in  local  trading  circles, 
and  then  go  about  other  duties.  Today  the  com- 
mercial officers  in  our  consulates  and  embassies  are 
specialists  who  are  ready  and  able  to  perform 
many  services  for  you  beyond  mere  introductions. 
The  commercial  attache  or  commercial  officer  is 
so  designated  to  identify  him  as  the  person  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  commercial  activity  of 
the  post  and  as  such  is  normally  the  first  contact 


made  by  visiting  American  businessmen  or  by 
local  businessmen  wlio  wish  to  gain  leads  to  trade 
with  American  companies.  Also  he  is  a  part  of 
the  economic  section  of  the  post — a  well-integrated 
team  consisting  of  specialists  covering  the  spec- 
trum of  economic  activity  of  the  foreign  country — 
and  he  has  their  assistance  in  bringing  to  the 
American  exporters  information  to  help  them  de- 
velop the  local  market  potential. 

I  should  also  point  out  that,  while  I  am  speak- 
ing primarily  of  what  commercial  officers  are 
doing  for  the  American  exporter,  there  are  a  sub- 
stantial nimiber  of  economic  officers  in  the  Foreign 
Service  who  contribute  to  the  commercial  work 
of  the  post.  In  fact,  in  some  of  the  smaller  posts 
an  economic  officer  may  perform  all  of  the  com- 
mercial work  although  he  may  not  be  designated 
as  a  commercial  officer.  INIoreover,  our  ambas- 
sadors are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  com- 
mercial work  and  are  prepared  and  willing  to 
assist  the  American  businessman. 

What  a  Commercial  Officer  Does 

What  specifically  does  a  commercial  officer  do  ? 

1.  He  directs  the  work  of  the  commercial  sec- 
tion. This  comprises  a  great  variety  of  activity 
stemming  primarily  from  requests  received  from 
American  business  and  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  trade  information.  It  includes 
supervision  of  the  local  staff  members  who  seek 
out  much  of  the  basic  information  for  commercial 
reports,  such  as  world  trade  directory  reports, 
trade  lists,  and  market  surveys. 

2.  He  is  constantly  developing  new  trade  leads 
for  American  business.  This  involves  maintain- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  contacts  in  the  local  business 
community  with  business  and  civic  groups  and 
with  governmental  officials. 

3.  He  welcomes  visits  of  American  businessmen 
and  assists  them  to  locate  distributors  and  agents 
for  their  products,  and  he  also  informs  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  visits  of  foreign  busi- 
nessmen to  the  United  States. 

4.  He  keeps  in  touch  with  local  government 
officials  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  developments 
in  trade  policy,  and  he  is  a  key  man  in  our  mis- 
sions' efforts  to  obtain  the  elimination  of  restric- 
tions against  United  States  goods. 

5.  He  travels  extensively  throughout  his  district 
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and  appejirs  at  business  luncheons  and  clubs  to 
give  talks  designed  to  provide  better  trade  rela- 
tions for  the  United  States. 

6.  He  works  closely  with  American  chambers 
of  commerce  and  with  local  representatives  of 
American  firms  on  problems  of  mutual  interest. 

7.  He  helps  visiting  United  States  trade  mis- 
sions set  up  their  itineraries  and  provides  support 
and  assistance  throughout  their  visit  to  his  area 
and  subsequent  followup  on  trade  leads  thus  de- 
veloped. 

8.  He  assists  in  setting  up  trade  fairs  in  which 
the  United  States  Government  participates. 
When  no  United  States  exhibit  is  planned  in 
local  fairs,  he  may  set  up  and  operate  a  booth 
to  provide  trade  information. 

9.  He  assures  that  inquiries  by  American  busi- 
nessmen for  trade  connections  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  local  business  community. 

10.  He  reports  on  commercial  and  trade  mattere 
and  contributes  to  the  general  economic  reporting 
from  his  post. 

Wliile  our  commercial  officers  have  been  per- 
forming these  duties  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
launching  of  the  President's  export  expansion 
program  last  spring  marked  a  change  in  empha- 
sis in  their  activities.  Just  after  World  War  II 
our  commercial  officers  were  giving  much  atten- 
tion to  helping  other  countries  sell  to  us.  Now 
the  promotion  of  United  States  exports  must 
come  first. 

Our  commercial  officers  have  been  instructed  to 
get  out  and  "beat  the  bushes"  for  new  possibilities 
for  sales  of  American  products.  It  is  true  that 
he  does  not  carry  an  order  book  in  his  pocket, 
but  he  can  and  does  uncover  potential  trade  op- 
portunities and  reports  them  to  Washington  for 
dissemination  to  American  businessmen.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Department  of  Commerce  can  con- 
firm that  the  number  of  export  trade  opportu- 
nities turned  out  by  Foreign  Service  posts  and  by 
trade  missions  this  year  will  be  about  72  percent 
larger  than  the  volume  in  1959.  I  understand 
that  the  field  offices  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce have  called  on  you  to  help  them  find  Amer- 
ican firms  interested  in  some  of  the  potentially 
more  important  trade  opportunities.  I  hope  you 
will  keep  up  your  fine  work,  since  it  is  only 
through  aggressive  selling  that  American  busi- 
ness can  hold  its  own  in  foreign  markets. 


Improving  Foreign  Service  Trade  Promotion  Work 

We  feel  that  the  problem  which  prompted  the 
export  drive  will  be  with  us  for  some  time  to 
come.  We  have,  therefore,  embarked  on  a  3-year 
program  of  commercial  staff  strengthening. 
Congressional  action  on  our  supplemental  budget 
request  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  however,  did 
not  permit  us  to  increase  our  commercial  staffs 
as  much  as  we  had  desired. 

In  addition  to  building  up  tlie  size  of  our  com- 
mercial staffs  abroad,  we  are  attempting  to  en- 
hance commercial  work  as  a  specialty  within  the 
Foreign  Service  as  a  means  of  attracting  more 
able  young  officers  to  this  field.  We  have  also 
worked  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
improve  the  training  of  commercial  officers  being 
sent  abroad.  Tlie  first  cycle  of  a  new  intensive 
training  program  has  just  been  successfully 
completed. 

Under  the  export  expansion  program  our  com- 
mercial services  are  being  improved  in  a  number 
of  other  ways:  The  new  international  trade  cen- 
ters whicli  Secretary  Mueller  mentioned  will 
complement  the  work  of  our  commercial  sections 
abroad;  our  posts  at  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Diis- 
seldorf  have  set  up  two  pilot  projects  to  deter- 
mine what  concentrated  commercial  effort  can  do 
at  a  given  post;  several  posts  have  made  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  commercial  sections,  and  in  some  instances 
completely  new  commercial  units  have  been  set 
up  in  the  downtown  business  section;  despite 
budget  limitations  we  are  making  improvements 
in  our  commercial  libraries;  a  number  of  posts 
have  established  trade  committees  working  with 
American  chambers  of  commerce  abroad  to  seek 
ways  to  improve  our  exports;  we  are  expanding 
trade  conference  work  at  home  for  returning 
commercial  officers;  we  are  reviewing  reporting 
requirements  and  priorities  in  order  to  assure 
proper  attention  to  commercial  work  at  our  for- 
eign posts.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  this 
revitalization  of  trade  promotion  work  in  the 
Foreign  Sendee  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  business 
community  is  timely,  considering  the  increasing 
intensity  of  competition  in  foreign  markets. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  Foreign  Service 
will  appreciate  any  suggestions  you  may  wish  to 
offer  for  improving  the  scope  or  content  of  our 
overseas  facilities  for  business.    There  are  several 
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ways  you  can  let  us  know  of  your  particular  inter- 
ests. One  way  is  to  correspond  with  our  commer- 
cial officers  tlirough  the  Department  of  Commerce ; 
another  is  to  write  our  posts  overseas  directly. 
Still  another  way  is  to  talk  with  Foreign  Service 
officers  who  are  assigned  to  trade  conference  work 
during  their  home  leave  in  the  United  States. 
Regional  field  officers  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce make  arrangements  for  these  conferences. 
I  would  like  to  urge  that  those  of  you  who  are  here 
today  take  fullest  advantage  of  these  opportu- 
nities to  get  to  know  our  people  and  at  the  same 
time  let  them  know  your  interests  in  exploiting 
particular  markets. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  im- 
portant area  in  which  we  must  do  a  "selling  job." 
We  must  cooperate  closely  in  working  to  con- 
vince the  American  manufacturer  of  tlie  impor- 
tance of  following  through  on  foreign  trade  op- 
portunities presented  to  him.  I  refer  to  prompt 
replies  to  correspondence  from  foreign  firms  and 
particularly,  when  appropriate,  of  a  personal  visit 
to  the  foreign  country  where  the  trade  lead  has 
been  developed.  Every  businessman  knows  the 
importance  of  personal  contact  in  making  and 
maintaining  sales.  I  am  told  that  American  busi- 
ness has  frequently  lost  important  export  oppor- 
tunities to  our  competitors  from  other  countries 
because  of  failure  to  follow  up  promising  leads 
promptly  by  dispatching  sales  and  technical  repre- 
sentatives to  the  scene. 

Our  country  has  been  engaged  in  international 
trade  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic.  Yet 
there  are  still  markets  overseas  that  await  the 
appearance  of  the  first  American  businessman. 
Our  commercial  officers  are  reporting  on  these 
new  markets.  I  hope  you  can  convince  American 
business  of  not  only  the  profits  and  other  benefits 
to  be  gained  by  an  alert  exporter  but  of  the  im- 
portance of  increasing  American  exports  to  our 
national  well-being. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Switzerland 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Switzer- 
land, August  R.  Lindt,  presented  his  credentials 
to  President  Eisenhower  on  December  9.    For 


texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
683  dated  December  9. 


President  Congratulates  New  Zealand 
Prime  Minister  on  Taking  Office 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  16 

The  'White  House  on  December  IG  made  fxiblic 
the  following  exchange  of  messages  between  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister  Keith 
Holyoake  of  New  Zealand. 

President  Eisenhower  to  Prime  Minister  Holyoake 

December  5,  1960 

Dear  Prime  Minister  :  Please  accept  my  hearty 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  you  and  your 
colleagues  in  the  new  Cabinet.  I  am  confident 
that  the  close  cooperation  and  friendship  between 
the  Governments  and  peoples  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  United  States  of  America  will  continue  to  grow 
during  your  administration. 

With  warm  regard, 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

Prime  Minister  Holyoake  to  President  Eisenhower 

December  14,  1960 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  message  of 
congratulations  to  my  colleagues  and  me  on 
our  assumption  of  office  in  New  Zealand  on 
12  December.  You  may  be  assured  that  under 
my  Administration  everytliing  possible  will  be 
done  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  close  coop- 
eration and  warm  friendship  that  exists  between 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  sincere  appreciation  of  your 
own  great  services  to  the  progress  and  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  warmest  good  wishes  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  New  Zealand  in  my  years  that 
lie  ahead. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Keith  Holyoake 
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U.S.,  Canada,  and  Members  of  OEEC  Sign  Convention  Establishing 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 


On  December  H  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  members  of  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation '  signed  at  Paris  a 
contention  establishing  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  ivhich  re- 
places the  OEEC.  Following  are  statements 
made  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon  upon  his  arrival 
at  Paris  on  December  11  and  at  the  signing  cere- 
mony on  December  H,  a  commiunique  issued  by 
the  OECD  ministerial  meeting  on  December  13, 
and  the  text  of  tlie  OECD  Convention  and  supple- 
mentary instru/ments. 

ARRIVAL  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  DILLON 

Press  release  687  dated  December  10,  for  release  December  11 

I  return  to  Paris  with  a  deep  conviction  that 
the  unprecedented  steps  we  shall  take  here  this 
week  in  forging  a  strong  new  economic  link  be- 
tween Western  Europe  and  North  America  will 
launch  a  new  era  in  free- world  economic  coopera- 
tion and  advancement. 

We  of  the  United  States  view  the  proposed  new 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment as  a  major  mechanism  by  which  mem- 
ber coimtries  will  be  able  to  collaborate  in  order 
to  promote  healthy  economic  growth  both  at  home 
and  throughout  the  free  world. 

Our  economies  have  become  increasingly  inter- 
dependent. Moreover,  economic  conditions  in 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  profoundly 
affect  the  course  of  the  world  economy.  Through 
the  new  OECD  our  countries  will  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss broad  economic  policies  designed  to  promote 
our  own  well-being  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world. 


^Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey, 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 


We  feel  that  our  future  economic  cooperation 
should  be  directed  toward  achieving  the  highest 
sustainable  economic  growth.  For,  in  addition  to 
obvious  benefits  for  member  nations,  accelerated 
growth  will  make  it  easier  to  allocate  the  resources 
needed  by  the  developing  areas. 

We  also  believe  it  imperative  that  the  indus- 
trialized nations  of  tlie  free  world  collaborate 
much  more  effectively  than  in  the  past  in  fully 
mobilizing  their  ever-growing  resources  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  less  privileged  sister  countries. 
By  serving  as  a  focal  point  for  increasing  the  mag- 
nitude and  improving  the  quality  of  development 
assistance  to  needy  areas,  the  OECD  can  make  a 
substantial  contribution  toward  meeting  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  all  free  peoples  for  dignity  and 
well-being. 

I  look  forward  to  signing  the  convention  estab- 
lishing the  OECD  on  behalf  of  my  country  with 
pride  and  with  great  hopes  for  the  Organization's 
future. 

TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

PresB  releate  SS5  dated  December  14 

Canada  and  the  United  States  today  [December 
13]  joined  with  the  eighteen  European  countries 
members  of  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  (OEEC)  in  agreeing  to  sign 
on  December  14  a  convention  setting  up  tlie  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Devel- 
opment (OECD)  which  will  take  the  place  of  the 
OEEC.  Ministers  of  the  twenty  coimtries,  who 
met  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  December,  1960,  also 
approved  a  report  setting  forth  the  activities  and 
structure  of  the  OECD.  The  representatives  of 
the  European  communities,  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  negotiations,  participated  in  the  meeting; 
also  present  were  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
EFTA  [European  Free  Trade  Association]  and 
observers  from  the  GATT  [General  Agreement 
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on  Tariffs  and  Trade],  IBRD  [International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development]  and  IMF 
[Inteniational  ]\Ionetai-y  Fund]. 

With  the  I'ecovery  and  progress  of  the  European 
economy,  sustained  by  the  generous  aid  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  of  Canada,  and  furtliered 
by  the  cooperation  establislied  within  the  OEEC, 
the  European  countries  aie  now  in  a  position  to 
face,  in  full  and  close  cooperation  with  Canada 
and  tlie  United  States,  the  important  new  tasks 
and  the  broader  objectives  of  today. 

These  objectives  are  set  forth  in  the  convention 
in  these  tenns: 

To  achieve  the  highest  sustainable  economic 
growth  and  employment  and  a  rising  standard  of 
living  in  the  member  coimtries  while  maintaining 
financial  stability  and,  thus,  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  world  economy ;  to  contribute 
to  sound  economic  expansion  in  member,  as  well 
ta  non-member,  countries  in  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic development;  and  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  world  trade  on  a  multilateral  non- 
discriminatory basis  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national obligation. 

The  convention  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  council,  the  supreme  body  of  the  organiza- 
tion, which  will  have  the  power  to  take  decisions 
jind  make  recommendations  by  mutual  agreement 
of  all  the  Members.  In  addition,  the  ministers 
agreed  on  a  committee  structure  to  assist  in  im- 
plementing the  aims  and  carrying  out  the  activ- 
ities of  the  organization. 

The  OECD  will  extend  and  strengthen  the 
OEEC  practice  of  consultation  on  the  economic 
situation  and  policies  of  member  comitries.  It  will 
pay  special  attention  to  the  international  effects 
of  national  policies,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a 
clunate  of  mutual  understanding  conducive  to  the 
harmonious  adjustment  of  policies.  These  consul- 
tations will  be  a  major  activity  in  pursuing  the 
objective  of  economic  growth,  essential  to  enable 
the  member  countries  to  fulfill  their  responsibil- 
ities in  the  world  economy. 

The  OECD  will  have  important  functions  in  the 
matter  of  assistance  to  developing  countries.  The 
twenty  governments  have  agreed  in  the  conven- 
tion to  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of 
both  member  and  non-member  countries  in  the 
process  of  economic  development  by  appro- 
priate means  and,  in  particular,  by  the  flow  of 
capital  to  those  countries,  having  regard  to  the 


importance  to  their  economies  of  receiving  tech- 
nical assistance  and  of  securing  expanding  export 
markets.  Most  of  the  organs  of  OECD  will  have 
a  part  to  play  in  the  realization  of  this  undertak- 
ing. The  eleven-member  Development  Assistance 
Group,'  set  up  earlier  this  year,  will,  upon  the 
inception  of  the  OECD,  be  constituted  as  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee.  This  Commit- 
tee will  continue  to  consult  on  the  methods  for 
makmg  national  resources  available  for  assisting 
countries  and  areas  in  the  process  of  economic  de- 
velopment, and  for  expanding  and  improving  the 
flow  of  long-term  funds  and  other  development 
assistance  to  them. 

In  the  field  of  trade  the  OECD  wiU  carry  out 
the  following  functions : 

Confrontation  on  general  trade  policies  and 
practices  at  regular  interval  or  when  requested  by 
a  member ;  examination  of  specific  trade  problems 
primarily  of  interest  to  members ;  and  considera- 
tion of  any  outstanding  short  and  long-term  prob- 
lems falling  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Committee  on  Trade  Problems  established  in  Jan- 
uary 1960.^ 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  the  OECD  will 
expand  and  strengthen  those  activities  of  the 
OEEC  which  have  proved  their  practical  value 
for  more  than  a  decade  and  which  are  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  OECD  in  pursuance  of  its  objectives. 
The  OECD  will  thus  be  able  to  fulfill  the  desire 
of  the  countries  which  have  created  it  by  becoming 
the  forum  in  which  twenty  countries  will  consult, 
cooperate  closely  and  where  appropriate  take  co- 
ordinated action  to  meet  the  economic  tasks  which 
face  them  today. 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  DILLON 

Press  release  697  dated  December  14 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  congratulate  and 
thank  the  members  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 
for  their  devoted  efforts  over  the  past  months. 
They  have  accomplished  a  monumental  task  and 
have  rendered  a  service  which  will  long  be 
remembered. 

The  convention  which  we  are  about  to  sign  is  an 
historic  document.     The  step  we  are  now  taking 


'  For  background,  see  Bdxxetin  of  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  139 ; 
Apr.  11,  1960,  p.  577 ;  and  Oct.  24,  1960,  p.  645. 
'  For  background,  see  iUd.,  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  139. 
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after  nearly  a  full  year  of  intensive  negotiation 
will  forge  a  strong  new  link  between  Western 
Europe  and  North  America.  It  represents  a  major 
advance  in  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the  economy 
of  the  entire  free  world.  It  signals  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  international  economic  cooperation  and 
growth. 

The  United  States  looks  forward  with  keen  an- 
ticipation to  the  privilege  of  joining  together  with 
Canada  and  our  European  friends  as  full  and 
equal  partners  in  this  new  and  historic  step  to- 
ward closer  cooperation.  Our  economies  are 
becoming  increasingly  interdependent,  and  close 
economic  cooperation  between  our  countries  has 
become  essential.  By  building  upon  the  tradi- 
tions and  practices  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  we  are  creating 
a  f  ormn  in  which  we  can  achieve  better  and  closer 
cooperation  in  fanning  our  economic  policies  to 
meet  the  mounting  challenges  of  the  day. 

The  United  States  wants  the  OECD  to  be  a 
strong  and  effective  organization.  We  regard  it  as 
a  major  mechanism  for  promoting  healthy  eco- 
nomic growth  both  within  our  own  countries  and 
throughout  the  free  world.  Acting  in  concert 
we  can  bring  impressive  intellectual,  scientific, 
and  economic  resources  to  bear  upon  the  great 
tasks  before  us. 

Wliat  are  these  great  tasks?  The  convention 
of  the  OECD  answers  this  question  in  clear  and 
simple  language. 

First,  there  is  the  vital  necessity  of  increasing 
and  improving  our  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  newly  developing  countries  of  the  free 
world.  Many  of  them  have  only  recently  achieved 
political  independence.  They  are  learning  that 
without  economic  progress  political  independence 
is  a  hollow  and  fragile  thing.  Their  peoples  are 
no  longer  willing  to  accept  poverty  as  a  normal 
state  of  existence.  They  are  determined  to  gain 
for  themselves  the  benefits  of  industrialization, 
and  they  are  determined  to  improve  their  living 
standards.  The  political  and  social  context  with- 
in which  the  newly  developing  countries  seek 
these  objectives  will  depend  to  a  critical  degree 
upon  the  resources  made  available  to  them  by  the 
industrialized  countries  of  the  free  world. 

Outside  aid,  essential  though  it  may  be,  is  not 
in  itself  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  developing 
countries.  We  must  also  help  them  develop  their 
own  resources  and  institutions  in  order  that  they 
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may  become  self-sustaining.  Through  the  OECD 
we  can  greatly  facilitate  our  effective  provision  of 
these  resources.  In  this  connection  we  warmly 
welcome  the  recommendation  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  tliat  Japan  should  be  associated  with 
this  important  work. 

Second,  there  is  the  need  for  our  economies  to 
attain  and  to  maintain  the  highest  sustainable  rate 
of  economic  growth.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  ex- 
panding needs  of  our  peoples,  if  we  are  to  in- 
crease the  resources  we  make  available  to  the  less 
developed  countries  of  the  free  world,  and  if  we  are 
to  advance  the  principles  of  freedom,  our  own 
economies  must  expand  at  a  high  rate  and  produce 
more  and  more  of  the  goods  and  services  wliich  are 
demanded  by  our  peoples  and  required  for  our 
common  well-being  and  security.  In  pursuing 
this  common  objective  we  must  strive  for  an  in- 
creasingly harmonious  expansion  of  our  economies, 
since,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly interdependent,  and  we  must  never  forget 
that  economic  policy  decisions  by  each  of  our  gov- 
ernments also  have  significant  repercussions  on  the 
economy  of  the  entire  free  world.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  we  have  agreed  in  the  convention  we 
are  signing  here  today  to  intensify  and  improve 
our  consultation  and  cooperation  on  economic 
policy  matters. 

Finally,  we  have  agreed  in  the  convention  that 
we  will  work  together  to  promote  policies  to  ex- 
pand world  trade  on  a  multilateral,  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis  in  order  to  contribute  to  free-world 
growth  and  prosperity.  In  this  effort  we  will  be 
able  to  draw  on  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
has  always  characterized  the  work  of  the  OEEC. 

It  is  essential  in  the  troubled  conditions  which 
face  us  today  that  the  benefits  of  our  work  in  the 
OECD  reach  down  to  the  ordinary  citizen.  It  is 
fitting,  therefore,  that  our  convention  calls  upon 
member  governments  to  consult  and  cooperate  not 
only  to  improve  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
peoples  but  to  promote  their  social  advancement 
as  well.  This  is  a  goal  to  which  the  United  States 
attaches  great  importance.  Many  of  you  will  re- 
call that  the  United  States  emphasized  this  aspect 
of  international  cooperation  in  the  Act  of  Bogota, 
which  was  signed  last  September  by  the  nations 
of  the  Americas.''  It  is  our  hope  that  the  various 
committees  of  the  OECD  will  be  concerned  with 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  3,  1960,  p.  537. 
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the  social  implications  of  their  activities.  It  is 
also  our  hope  that  the  secretariat  will  include  spe- 
cialized personnel  concerned  with  social  questions 
in  order  to  assure  adequate  support  for  this  aspect 
of  the  work  of  the  OECD. 

The  OECD  Convention  is  a  good  convention. 
It  is  broad  and  flexible.  It  provides  a  framework 
wliich  will  enable  our  new  Organization  to  de- 
velop and  adjust  as  circumstances  require.  Wliat 
we  do  in  the  OECD  will  be  fruitful  to  the  extent 
that  we  work  together  in  seeking  solutions  for 
the  important  economic  problems  crying  for  our 
attention.  The  United  States  intends  to  cooperate 
wholeheartedly  in  this  task.  And,  in  this  task,  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  as  Secretary-General  a 
man  of  the  capabilities  and  stature  of  Thorkil 
Kristensen,  to  whom  we  look  for  leadership  in 
carrying  out  the  mandates  upon  which  we  have 
agreed. 

We  have,  in  truth,  entered  into  a  whole  new  era 
in  free-world  economic  cooperation.  The  steps  we 
have  taken  toward  closer  economic  cooperation 
will,  I  am  confident,  help  bring  us  forward  to  new 
heights  of  prosperity  and  well-being  as  members 
of  a  peaceful  and  secure  community  of  free  na- 
tions which  offers  the  fullest  opportunity  for  every 
human  being  to  achieve  a  better  life  in  freedom. 


TEXT  OF  CONVENTION  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY 
INSTRUMENTS 

Press  release  693   dated  December  13,  for  release  December  14 
OECD  Convention 

The  Convention  on  the  Organization  for  Economic 
co-opekation  and  development 

The  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  Austria,  the  King- 
dom of  Belgium,  Canada,  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  the 
French  Republic,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece,  the  Republic  of  Iceland,  Ireland, 
the  Italian  Republic,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  the 
Portuguese  Republic,  Spain,  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  the  Turkish  Republic,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  ; 

Considering  that  economic  strength  and  prosperity  are 
essential  for  the  attainment  of  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  preservation  of  individual  liberty  and  the 
increase  of  general  well-being ; 

Believing  that  they  can  further  these  aims  most  effec- 
tively by  strengthening  the  tradition  of  co-operation  which 
has  evolved  among  them ; 

Recognizing  that  the  economic  recovery  and  progress 


of  Europe  to  which  their  participation  in  the  Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Co-operation  has  made  a 
major  contribution,  have  opened  new  perspectives  for 
strengthening  that  tradition  and  applying  it  to  new  tasks 
and  broader  objectives; 

Convinced  that  broader  co-operation  will  make  a  vital 
contribution  to  peaceful  and  harmonious  relations  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world  ; 

Recognizing  the  increasing  interdependence  of  their 
economies ; 

Determined  by  consultation  and  co-operation  to  use 
more  effectively  their  capacities  and  potentialities  so  as 
to  promote  the  highest  sustainable  growth  of  their  econ- 
omies and  improve  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of 
their  peoples ; 

Belie\'ing  that  the  economically  more  advanced  nations 
should  co-operate  in  assisting  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
the  countries  in  process  of  economic  development; 

Recognizing  that  the  further  expansion  of  world  trade 
is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  favoring  the  economic 
development  of  countries  and  the  improvement  of  inter- 
national economic  relations ;  and 

Determined  to  pursue  these  purposes  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  their  obligations  in  other  international  or- 
ganizations or  institutions  in  which  they  participate  or 
under  agreements  to  which  they  are  a  party  ; 

Have  therefore  agreed  on  the  following  provisions 
for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Co-opera  tiou  as  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Co-operation  and  Development : 

Article  1 
The  aims  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co-opera- 
tion and  Development  (hereinafter  called  the  "Organiza- 
tion" )  shall  be  to  promote  policies  designed  : 

(a)  to  achieve  the  highest  sustainable  economic  growth 
and  employment  and  a  rising  standard  of  living  in  Mem- 
ber countries,  while  maintaining  financial  stability,  and 
thus  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  world 
economy ; 

(b)  to  contribute  to  sound  economic  expansion  in  Mem- 
ber as  well  as  non-member  countries  in  the  process  of 
economic  development ;  and 

(c)  to  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  world  trade  on  a 
multilateral,  non-discriminatory  basis  in  accordance  with 
international  obligations. 

Article  2 
In  the  pursuit  of  these  aims,  the  Members  agree  that 
they  will,  both  individually  and  jointly : 

(a)  promote  the  efficient  use  of  their  economic  re- 
sources ; 

(b)  in  the  scientific  and  technological  field,  promote  the 
development  of  their  resources,  encourage  research  and 
promote  vocational  training ; 

(c)  pursue  policies  designed  to  achieve  economic  growth 
and  internal  and  external  financial  stability  and  to  avoid 
developments  which  might  endanger  their  economies  or 
those  of  other  countries ; 

(d)  pursue  their  efforts  to  reduce  or  abolish  obstacles 
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to  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  and  current  pay- 
ments and  maintain  and  extend  the  liberalization  of  capi- 
tal movements ;  and 

(e)  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  both 
Member  and  non-member  countries  in  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic development  by  appropriate  means  and,  in  par- 
ticular, by  the  flow  of  capital  to  those  countries,  having 
regard  to  the  importance  to  their  economies  of  receiving 
technical  assistance  and  of  securing  expanding  export 
markets. 

Article  3 

With  a  view  to  achieving  the  aims  set  out  in  Article  1 
and  to  fulfilling  the  undertaliings  contained  in  Article  2, 
the  Members  agree  that  they  will : 

(a)  keep  each  other  informed  and  furnish  the  Organi- 
zation with  the  information  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  tasks ; 

(b)  consult  together  on  a  continuing  basis,  carry  out 
studies  and  participate  in  agreed  projects ;  and 

(c)  co-operate  closely  and  where  appropriate  take  co- 
ordinated action. 

Article ,} 
The   Contracting  Parties  to   this   Convention  shall  be 
Members  of  the  Organization. 

Article  5 
In  order  to  achieve  its  aims,  the  Organization  may : 

(a)  take  decisions  which,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
shall  be  binding  on  all  the  Members ; 

(b)  make  recommendations  to  Members;  and 

(c)  enter  into  agreements  with  Members,  non-member 
States  and  international  organizations. 

Article  6 

1.  Unless  the  Organization  otherwise  agrees  unanimous- 
ly for  special  cases,  decisions  shall  be  taken  and  recom- 
mendations shall  be  made  by  mutual  agreement  of  all  the 
Members. 

2.  Each  Member  shall  have  one  vote.  If  a  Member  ab- 
stains from  voting  on  a  decision  or  recommendation,  such 
abstention  sliall  not  invalidate  the  deci.sion  or  recommen- 
dation, which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  other  Members  but 
not  to  the  abstaining  Member. 

3.  No  decision  shall  be  binding  on  any  Member  until  it 
has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  its  own  constitu- 
tional procedures.  The  other  Members  may  agree  that 
such  a  decision  shall  apply  provisionally  to  them. 

Article  7 

A  Council  composed  of  all  the  Members  shall  be  the 
body  from  which  all  acts  of  the  Organization  derive.  The 
Council  may  meet  in  sessions  of  Ministers  or  of  Perma- 
nent Representatives. 

Article  8 

The  Council  shall  designate  each  year  a  Chairman,  who 
shall  preside  at  its  ministerial  sessions,  and  two  Vice- 
Chairmen.  The  Chairmen  may  be  designated  to  serve  one 
additional  consecutive  term. 

Article  9 
The   Council   may   establish    an   Executive    Committee 
and  such  subsidiary  bodies  as  may  be  required  for  the 
achievement  of  the  aims  of  the  Organization. 


Article  10 

1.  A  Secretary-General  responsible  to  the  Council  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Council  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
He  shall  be  assisted  by  one  or  more  Deputy  Secretaries- 
General  or  Assistant  Secretaries-General  appointed  by  the 
Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary-General. 

2.  The  Secretary-General  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council  meeting  at  sessions  of  Permanent  Representatives. 
He  shall  assist  the  Council  in  all  ai)propriate  ways  and 
may  submit  proposals  to  the  Council  or  to  any  other  body 
of  the  Organization. 

Article  It 

1.  The  Secretary-General  shall  appoint  such  staff  as 
the  Organization  may  require  in  accordance  with  plans  of 
organization  approved  by  the  Council.  Staff  regulations 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Council. 

2.  Having  regard  to  the  international  character  of  the 
Organization,  the  Secretary-General,  the  Deputy  or  Assist- 
ant Secretaries-General  and  the  staff  shall  neither  seek 
nor  receive  instructions  from  any  of  the  Members  or  from 
any  Government  or  authority  external  to  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

Article  12 
Upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Council  may 
determine,  the  Organization  may  : 

(a)  address  communications  to  non-member  States  or 
organizations ; 

(b)  establish  and  maintain  relations  with  non-member 
States  or  organizations ;  and 

(c)  invite  non-member  Governments  or  organizations 
to  participate  in  activities  of  the  Organization. 

Article  IS 
Representation  in  the  Organization  of  the  European 
Communities  established  by  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and 
Rome  of  18th  April,  1951,  and  25th  March,  1957,  shall 
be  as  defined  in  Supplementary  Protocol  No.  1  to  this 
Convention. 

Article  H 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  or  accepted  by  the 
Signatories  in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional requirements. 

2.  Instruments  of  ratification  or  acceptance  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic, 
hereby  designated  as  depositary  Government. 

3.  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force: 

(a)  before  30th  September,  1961,  upon  the  deposit  of 
instruments  of  ratification  or  acceptance  by  all  the  Sig- 
natories ;  or 

(b)  on  30th  September,  1961,  if  by  that  date  fifteen 
Signatories  or  more  have  deposited  such  instruments 
as  regards  those  Signatories ;  and  thereafter  as  regards 
any  other  Signatory  upon  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of 
ratification  or  acceptance ; 

(c)  after  .30th  September,  1901,  Imt  not  later  than  two 
years  from  the  signature  of  this  Convention,  upon  the 
deposit  of  such  instruments  by  fifteen  Signatories,  as 
regards  those  Signatories ;  and  thereafter  as  regards  any 
other  Signatory  upon  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  rati- 
fication or  acceptance. 
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4.  Any  Signatory  which  has  not  deposited  its  instru- 
ment of  ratification  or  acceptance  when  the  Convention 
comes  into  force  may  take  part  in  the  activities  of  the 
Organization  upon  conditions  to  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Organization  and  such  Signatory. 

Article  15 

When  this  Convention  comes  into  force  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co-op- 
eration shall  take  effect,  and  its  aims,  organs,  powers 
and  name  shall  thereupon  be  as  provided  herein.  The 
legal  personality  possessed  by  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Co-operation  shall  continue  in  the  Organ- 
ization, but  decisions,  recommendations  and  resolutions 
of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co-operation 
shall  require  approval  of  the  Council  to  be  effective  after 
the  coming  into  force  of  this  Convention. 

Article  16 

The  Council  may  decide  to  invite  any  Government  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  obligations  of  membership  to  accede 
to  this  Convention.  Such  decisions  shall  be  unanimous, 
provided  that  for  any  particular  case  the  Council  may 
unanimously  decide  to  permit  abstention,  in  which  case, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Article  6,  the  decision 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  the  Members.  Accession  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  deposit  of  an  instrument  of  accession 
with  the  depositary  Government. 

Article  11 

Any  Contracting  Party  may  terminate  the  application 
of  this  Convention  to  itself  by  giving  twelve  months'  no- 
tice to  that  effect  to  the  depositary  Government. 

Article  IS 

The  Headquarters  of  the  Organization  shall  be  in  Paris, 
unless  the  Council  agrees  otherwise. 

Article  19 

The  legal  capacity  of  the  Organization  and  the  privi- 
leges, exemptions  and  immunities  of  the  Organization,  its 
officials  and  representatives  to  it  of  the  Members  shall 
be  as  provided  in  Supplementary  Protocol  No.  2  to  this 
Convention. 

Article  20 

1.  Each  year,  in  accordance  with  Financial  Regulations 
adopted  by  the  Council,  the  Secretary-General  shall  pre- 
sent to  the  Council  for  approval  an  annual  budget, 
accounts,  and  such  subsidiary  budgets  as  the  Council  shall 
request. 

2.  General  expenses  of  the  Organization,  as  agreed  by 
the  Council,  shall  be  apportioned  in  accordance  with  a 
scale  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Council.  Other  expendi- 
ture shall  be  financed  on  such  basis  as  the  Council  may 
decide. 

Article  21 

Upon  the  receipt  of  any  instrument  of  ratification,  ac- 
ceptance or  accession,  or  of  any  notice  of  termination, 
the  depositary  Government  shall  give  notice  thereof  to 
all  the  Contracting  Parties  and  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  Organization. 


In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries, 
duly  empowered,  have  appended  their  signatures  to  this 
Convention. 

Done  in  Paris,  this  14th  day  of  December  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Sixty,  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
both  texts  being  equally  authentic,  in  a  single  copy  which 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  by  whom  certified  copies  will  be  communicated 
to  all  the  Signatories. 

Supplementary  Protocol  No.  1 

Supplementary  Protocol  No.  1  to  the  Convention  on 
THE    Organization    fob    Economic    Co-operation    and 

Development 

The  signatories  of  the  Convention  on  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development ; 
Have  agreed  as  follows  : 

1.  Representation  in  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  of  the  Euroi^ean  Communities 
established  by  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Rome  of  ISth 
April,  1951,  and  2.5th  March,  19.o7,  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  institutional  provisions  of  those 
Treaties. 

2.  The  Commissions  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  of  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
as  well  as  the  High  Authority  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  shall  take  part  in  the  work  of  that 
Organization. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries, 
duly  empowered,  have  appended  their  signatures  to  this 
Protocol. 

Done  in  Paris,  this  14th  day  of  December,  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Sixty,  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
both  texts  being  equally  authentic,  in  a  single  copy  which 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic,  by  whom  certified  copies  will  be  communicated 
to  all  the  Signatories. 

Supplementary  Protocol  No.  2 

Supplementary  Protocol  No.  2  to  the  Convention  on  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Develop- 
ment 

The  signatories  of  the  Convention  on  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  (hereinafter 
called  the  "Organization")  ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

The  Organization  shall  have  legal  capacity  and  the 
Organization,  its  officials,  and  representatives  to  it  of  the 
Members  shall  be  entitled  to  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  as  follows : 

(a)  in  the  territory  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
Convention  for  European  Economic  Co-operation  of  16th 
April,  1948,  the  legal  capacity,  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  provided  for  in  Supplementary  Protocol  No.  I 
to  that  Convention ; 

(b)  in  Canada,  the  legal  capacity,  privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  immunities  provided  for  in  any  agreement  or 
arrangement   on  legal   capacity,   privileges,   exemptions. 
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and  immunities  entered  into  between  the  Government  of 
Canada  and  the  Organization ; 

(c)  in  the  United  States,  the  legal  capacity,  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  immunities  under  the  International  Or- 
ganizations Immunities  Act  provided  for  in  Executive 
Order  No.  10133  of  27th  June,  1950 ; "  and 

(d)  elsewhere,  the  legal  capacity,  privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  immunities  provided  for  in  any  agreement  or 
arrangement  on  legal  capacity,  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  entered  into  between  the  Government  con- 
cerned and  the  Organization. 

In  witness  whebeof,  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries, 
duly  empowered,  have  appended  their  signatures  to  this 
Protocol. 

Done  in  Paris  this  14th  day  of  December,  Nineteen  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty,  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  both 
texts  being  equally  authentic,  in  a  single  copy  which  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic, 
by  whom  certified  copies  will  be  communicated  to  all  the 
Signatories. 

Protocol  on  Revision  of  OEEC  Convention 

Protocol  on  the  REv^SION  or  the  Convention  foe  Euro- 
pean Economic  Co-operation  of  16th  April,  1948 

The  governments  of  the  Republic  of  Austria,  the  King- 
dom of  Belgium,  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  the  French 
Republic,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  Kingdom 
of  Greece,  the  Republic  of  Iceland,  Ireland,  the  Italian 
Republic,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  the  Portu- 
guese Republic,  Spain,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  the  Turkish  Republic,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  being  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  Convention  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  of  16th  April,  1948,  (hereinafter  called 
the  "Convention")  and  the  Members  of  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Co-operation  ; 

Desirous  that  the  aims,  organs,  and  powers  of  the  Or- 
ganization be  re-defined  and  that  the  Governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  be  Members 
of  that  Organization  as  re-constituted ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  1 
The  Convention  shall  be  revised  and  as  a  consequence 
thereof  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  Convention  on  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  to 
be  signed  on  today's  date. 

Article  2 

1.  This  Protocol  shall  come  into  force  when  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation 
and  Development  comes  into  force. 

2.  The  Convention  shall  cease  to  have  effect  as  regards 
any  Signatory  of  this  Protocol  when  the  Convention  on  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development 
comes  into  force. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries, 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  7,  1950,  p.  235. 
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duly  empowered,  have  appended  their  signatures  to  this 
Protocol. 

Done  in  Paris,  this  14th  day  of  December,  Nineteen  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty,  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  both 
texts  being  equally  authentic,  in  a  single  copy  which  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic, 
by  whom  certified  copies  will  be  communicated  to  all  the 
Signatories. 

Memorandum  of  Understanding 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  on  the  Application  of 
Article  15  op  the  Convention  on  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development 

Article  15  of  the  Convention  on  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  (hereinafter 
called  the  "Convention")  provides  that  decisions,  recom- 
mendations and  resolutions  (hereinafter  called  "acts") 
of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co-operation 
shall  require  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  (hereinafter 
called  the  "Council")  to  be  effective  after  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Convention. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Ministerial 
Meeting  of  22nd-23rd  July,  1960,  a  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee has  been  established  and  instructed  to  carry  further 
the  review  of  the  acts  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Co-operation,  to  determine  which  acts  should 
be  recommended  to  the  Council  for  approval,  and  to  rec- 
ommend, where  necessary,  the  modifications  required  in 
order  to  adjust  these  acts  to  the  functions  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development. 

At  the  said  Ministerial  Meeting  it  was  agreed  that  there 
should  be  the  maximum  possible  degree  of  certainty  as 
regards  approval  by  the  Council  of  acts  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Co-operation  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee ;  it  was  also  agreed  that  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
not  being  Members  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Co-operation,  should  have  a  certain  latitude 
with  respect  to  the  said  recommendations. 

Therefore  the  Signatories  of  the  Convention  have  agreed 
as  follows : 

1.  The  representatives  of  the  Signatories  on  the  Council 
shall  vote  for  approval  of  acts  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Co-operation  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Preparatory  Committee,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  hereinafter. 

2.  Any  Signatory  which  has  not  been  a  Member  of  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Co-operation  shaU 
be  released  from  the  commitment  set  out  in  paragraph 
1  with  respect  to  any  recommendation  or  part  thereof  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee  which  it  specifies  in  a  notice 
to  the  Preparatory  Committee  no  later  than  ten  days 
after  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  or  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Convention. 

3.  If  any  Signatory  gives  notice  pursuant  to  paragraph 
2,  any  other  Signatory,  if  in  its  view  such  notice  changes 
the  situation  in  regard  to  the  recommendation  or  part 
thereof  in  question  in  an  important  respect,  shall  have 
the  right  to  request,  within  fourteen  days  of  such  notice, 
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that  the  Preparatory  Committee  reconsider  such  recom- 
mendation or  part  thereof. 

4.  (a)  If  a  Signatory  gives  notice  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 2  and  no  request  is  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
3,  or,  if  such  a  request  having  been  made,  the  recon- 
sideration by  the  Preparatory  Committee  does  not  result 
in  any  modification  of  the  recommendation  or  part  there- 
of in  question,  the  representative  on  the  Council  of  the 
Signatory  which  has  given  notice  shall  abstain  from  vot- 
ing on  the  act  or  part  thereof  to  which  the  recommendation 
or  part  thereof  in  question  pertains. 

(b)  If  the  reconsideration  by  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee provided  for  in  paragraph  3  results  in  a  modified 
recommendation  or  part  thereof,  the  representative  on  the 
Council  of  the  Signatory  which  has  given  notice  may  ab- 
stain from  voting  on  the  act  or  part  thereof  to  which 
the  modified  recommendation  or  part  thereof  pertains. 

(c)  Abstention  by  a  Signatory  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (a)  or  (b)  of  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  any 
act  or  part  thereof  shall  not  invalidate  the  approval  of 
that  act  or  part  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  other 
Signatories  but  not  to  the  abstaining  Signatory. 

5.  The  provisions  of  this  Memorandum  relating  to 
actions  to  be  taken  before  the  voting  in  the  Coimcil  shall 
come  into  force  upon  its  signature ;  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  voting  in  the  Council  shall  come  into  force  for 
each  Signatory  upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Con- 
vention as  regards  that  Signatory. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  have  appended 
their  signature  to  this  Memorandum. 

Done  in  Paris,  this  14th  day  of  December,  1960,  in  the 
English  and  French  languages,  both  texts  being  equally 
authentic,  in  a  single  copy  which  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  by  whom  certified 
copies  will  be  communicated  to  all  the  Signatories. 


U.S.  Places  Responsibility  for  Lao 
Fighting  on  U.S.S.R.  and  Partners 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  handed  to  Soviet 
Ambassador  Mikhail  A.  Menshikov  on  December 
17  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Raymond  A.  Hare, 
together  with  the  text  of  a  Soviet  note  of  De- 
cember 13. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  17 

Press  release  699  dated  December  17 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  aclcnowl- 
edges  the  receipt  of  the  note  of  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  dated  De- 
cember 13,  1960. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  categor- 
ically rejects  the  charges  leveled  against  it  in  the 


Soviet  Government's  note.  The  United  States  con- 
demns as  a  violation  of  every  standard  of  legal 
conduct  the  recent  Soviet  action  in  airlifting 
weapons  and  ammunition  in  Soviet  planes  to  rebel 
military  forces  fighting  the  loyal  armed  forces  of 
the  Eoyal  Government  in  Vientiane.  Thus  the 
responsibility  for  the  present  fratricidal  war  in 
Laos,  about  which  the  Soviet  Goveriunent  claims 
to  be  concerned,  rests  squarely  and  solely  upon  the 
Soviet  Government  and  its  partners. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  made  clear 
its  consistent  policy  of  supporting  the  Kingdom 
of  Laos  in  its  determination  to  maintain  its  in- 
dependence and  integrity.^  Such  support  will 
continue.  The  United  States  has  warned  against 
efforts  to  seize  control  of  or  to  subvert  that  free 
nation. 

The  Soviet  allegation  that  Lao  Army  troops 
have  been  recently  armed  with  weapons  which 
they  have  not  had  before  is  completely  false. 
Such  supplies  as  have  been  furnished  by  the 
United  States  to  the  forces  in  Laos,  in  whatever 
region,  have  been  provided  pursuant  to  a  long- 
standing agreement  with  Laos,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  legal  Government  of  Laos.  The  Lao 
Army  had  been  equipped  with  M-24  tanks  and  105 
millimeter  howitzers  long  before  the  August  9, 
1960  rebellion  against  the  Eoyal  Lao  Government. 
The  United  States  has  not  in  fact  supplied  any 
equipment  of  this  type  to  Laos  since  1957.  The 
United  States  has  never  supplied  120  millimeter 
mortars,  armed  aircraft,  or  armed  or  armored  ves- 
sels to  Laos.  The  United  States  has  not  brought 
any  arms  or  ammunition  into  Laos  since  the  end  of 
November.  No  United  States-supplied  helicop- 
ters have  been  used  to  direct  artillery  fire.  Fur- 
thermore, such  American  advisers  as  have  been  in 
the  coimtry  either  administering  the  American 
Military  Aid  Program  or  in  the  Franco-American 
training  program  are  located  at  various  training 
sites  and  supply  depots  and  have  not  led  any  mili- 
tary actions. 

It  is  communist  and  communist- fostered  subver- 
sive activities,  the  guerrilla  warfare  of  the  Pathet 
Lao  forces,  and  now  the  Soviet  airlift  of  weapons 
which  have  led  directly  to  the  suffering  and  chaos 
which  have  befallen  Laos.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  its  agents  have  attempted  to  carry  out 
this  latest,  grave  action  clandestinely,  under  the 


'  Bui-LETiN  of  Sept.  26,  1960,  p.  499. 
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cover  of  delivering  food  and  petroleum  products. 
However,  tlieir  haste  to  strengthen  the  rebel  forces 
in  Laos  has  resulted  in  widespread  knowledge  of 
these  Soviet  arms  deliveries,  which  have  included 
the  howitzers  which  the  rebels  are  now  using 
against  loyal  troops  of  the  Lao  Government,  a 
government  formed  at  Royal  request  pursuant  to 
the  National  Assembly's  action.  The  destruction 
which  these  Soviet  weapons  have  brought  to  the 
capital  city  of  Laos  and  the  suffering  and  loss  to 
its  people  is  the  direct  result  of  this  Soviet 
intervention. 

At  the  same  time,  communist-controlled  north 
Viet-Nam,  which  has  long  aided  and  furnished 
direction  to  the  Pathet  Lao  guerrillas  in  Laos, 
has  been  making  war-like  preparations,  calling  up 
additional  troops  and  moving  military  units  west- 
ward toward  the  Lao  border. 

In  the  liglit  of  these  facts  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  in  rejecting  the  false  charges  of 
the  Soviet  Government  in  its  note  of  December 
13,  places  the  responsibility  for  the  current  strife 
in  Laos  where  that  responsibility  properly  be- 
longs— squarely  upon  the  U.S.S.E.  and  its  agents. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States,  further- 
more, condemns  in  strongest  terms  the  illegal  Rus- 
sian delivery  of  military  equipment  to  the  rebels 
in  Laos. 

It  has  always  been  the  objective  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  people  of  Laos  in  developing 
their  free  political  institutions,  in  improving  their 
social  and  economic  well  being  and  in  preserving 
their  national  integrity.  The  policy  of  the  United 
States  towards  Laos  remains  the  same  today. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  DECEMBER  IS' 

Unofficial  translation 
No.  128/OSA 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics considers  it  necessary  to  state  the  following  to 
the  United  States  Government. 

In  the  declaration  of  September  22,  1960  concerning 
events  in  Laos,  the  Soviet  Government  already  drew  at- 
tention to  the  serious  threat  to  i>eace  in  this  area  of 
Southeast  Asia  arising  from  the  unceremonious  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  several  of  its  partnei-s  in 
the  aggressive  SEATO  bloc  in  Laos  Internal  affairs. 
However,  if  two  or  three  months  ago  the  United  States 


"  Deliveretl  to  American  Ambassador  Llewellyn  E. 
Thompson  at  Moscow  by  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Vasiliy  V.  Kuznetsov  on  Dec.  13. 
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Government  somehow  tried  to  camouflage  its  illegal  ac- 
tion in  Laos,  recently  the  United  States  has  in  fact  become 
a  direct  participant  in  military  operations  on  the  side  of 
the  rebels  against  the  legal  government  of  Laos  and  the 
Laotian  people. 

Flouting  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Laotian  govern- 
ment headed  by  Prince  Souvanna  Phoumi,  the  United 
States  now  extends  overt  support  to  the  rebel  group  of 
Nosavan,  .supplies  it  with  arms,  military  equipment,  mili- 
tary stores,  and  money.  Rebel  troops  have  proved  to  be 
.supplied  with  such  arms  as  have  never  until  the  present 
been  in  the  Laotian  Army :  lOSmm  howitzers,  120mm  mor- 
tars, heavy  tanks,  military  aircraft,  helicopters,  armored 
launches,  and  other  equipment. 

The  rebels  have  been  trained  in  the  use  of  these  arms 
by  numerous  American  advisers  and  instructors,  whom  the 
United  States  Government  has  sent  and  continues  to  send 
to  their  camp.  Moreover,  near  the  town  of  Pakadin  there 
was  shot  down  by  government  troops  a  reconnaissance 
aircraft  No.  830  on  board  which  were  four  American 
officers.  During  engagements  between  government  troops 
and  the  rebels,  American  helicopters  of  "Sikorsky"  type 
regularly  fly  over  Thailand  territory,  directing  the  ar- 
tillery fire  of  the  rebels.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
American  military  advisers  and  instructors  not  only  train 
the  rebels,  but  also  directly  lead  their  military  actions 
against  troops  of  the  legal  government  of  Laos.  The 
United  States  Government  also  widely  uses  its  ally  in 
the  SEATO  military  pact,  Thailand,  which  makes  avail- 
able the  territory  of  the  country  for  active  military  op- 
erations against  government  units  and  carries  out  a  tight 
economic  blockade  of  Laos. 

As  the  facts  show,  the  United  States  Government  com- 
pletely ignores  the  repeated  appeals  and  also  the  official 
demand  of  the  legal  government  of  Prince  Souvanna 
Phoumi,  expressed  in  the  December  5  declaration,  that  the 
United  States  cease  delivery  of  weapons  and  military  sup- 
plies to  the  rebels. 

All  this  is  a  glaring  violation  on  the  part  of  the  Unite<l 
States  Government  of  Article  12  of  the  final  declaration  of 
the  19.'j4  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo-China,'  in  which  is 
contained  the  obligation  of  each  participant  of  the  confer- 
ences, including  the  United  States,  to  respect  the  sover- 
eignty, independence,  unity  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Laos,  and  refrain  from  any  interference  in  its  internal 
affairs. 

AVith  its  overt  actions  against  the  legal  Laotian  govern- 
ment of  Prince  Souvanna  Phoumi,  which  has  proclaimed 
as  its  program  a  policy  of  peace,  neutrality,  and  national 
unity,  the  United  States  Government  seeks  to  compel  the 
Laotian  people  to  leave  this  path  which  it  has  chosen,  and 
to  put  Laos  again  in  the  service  of  a  policy  of  military 
pacts  and  aggressive  preparations,  foreign  to  the  people  of 
Laos. 

However,  it  is  appropriate  to  recall  that  once  such  a 
policy  already  suffered  failure  in  Laos.  The  Laotian 
people  overthrew  the  government  which  carried  out  the 
policy  of  turning  Laos  into  a  United  States  military  base 
and  semi-colony.     Realization  of  the  legitimate  striving 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  2, 1954,  p.  164. 
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of  the  Laotian  people  for  cessation  at  last  of  fratricidal 
war  and  for  national  unity  in  conditions  excluding  any 
foreign  intervention  must  not  be  hindered. 

Being  one  of  the  participants  and  chairmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  Indo-China,  the  Soviet  Government 
decisively  protests  the  United  States  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Laos  and  condemns  this  intervention. 
This  undermines  the  Geneva  agreements  and  is  directed 
against  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Laotian  peo- 
ple, against  its  inalienable  right  to  conduct  a  policy  of 
peace,  neutrality,  and  friendship  with  all  peoples. 

The  Soviet  Government  cannot  ignore  the  threat  to 
peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia  arising  from  the 
crude  United  States  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Laos,  and  places  on  the  United  States  Government  all 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  which  can  arise  as  a 
result  of  the  aggressive  actions  of  the  United  States  and 
some  of  its  allies  in  the  SEATO  military  bloc  in  relation 
to  the  Laotian  people. 


U.S.  Replies  to  Czechoslovak  Note 
on  IVfasaryk  Stamp 

Press  release  696  dated  December  14 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic  in 
Washington,  delivered  on  December  13, 1960. 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Socialist  Kepublic  [Miloslav  Euzek]  and 
refers  to  the  Ambassador's  note  dated  November  6, 
1960  ^  and  mailed  to  the  Department  of  State  in  an 
envelope  postmarked  November  21, 1960,  concern- 
ing the  refusal  of  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  to 
deliver  United  States  mail  bearing  postage  stamps 
honoring  tlie  late  President  Thomas  Masaryk  of 
Czechoslovakia.^ 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  must  re- 
ject the  unfounded  and  imsubstantiated  assertions 
contained  in  the  Ambassador's  note  that  issuance 
of  the  Masaryk  stamp  represented  an  "oiEcial 
endorsement  of  the  inimical  campaign  against 
Czechoslovakia"  and  further  constituted  "an 
attempt  of  the  United  States  Government  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  Czechoslovakia." 

The  honoring  by  the  United  States  Government 
of  a  revered  Czechoslovak  patriot  and  the  founder 
of  the  modern  Czechoslovak  State,  whom  Czecho- 


^  Not  printed. 

'  For  text  of  a  U.S.  note  of  Aug.  24,  1960,  see  Bulletin 
of  Sept.  12, 1960,  p.  414. 
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Slovakia  itself  until  recent  weeks  honored  in  the 
name  of  one  of  its  leading  universities,  cannot  be 
considered  by  any  objective  observer  as  an  "un- 
friendly act.''  The  issuance  of  stamps  as  a  means 
of  commemorating  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  honored  personages  of  various  nationalities  is 
an  accepted  international  philatelic  practice  which 
the  United  States  Government  has  followed  for 
many  years  and  more  recently  in  its  Chainpions 
of  Liberty  series.  When  the  individual  so  hon- 
ored is  held  in  high  international  esteem  not  only 
as  a  great  humanitarian  but  also  as  the  President- 
Liberator  of  his  country,  there  is  no  basis  for  at- 
tempting to  establish  that  this  constitutes  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  the  native  country  of  the 
man.  For  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  allege 
f  urtlier  that  issuance  of  the  Masaryk  commemora- 
tive stamp  can  "worsen  mutual  Czechoslovak- 
American  relations  and  contribute  to  the  suste- 
nance of  a  tense  international  atmosphere"  sug- 
gests that  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  themselves 
seek  any  pretext,  no  matter  how  transparent,  to 
shift  responsibility  from  themselves  for  any 
deterioration  in  relations. 

It  is  necessary  to  correct  a  further  inisrepre- 
sentation  in  the  Czechoslovak  note.  The  Am- 
bassador refers  to  verbal  representations  made  at 
the  Department  of  State  on  February  5, 1960,  con- 
cerning various  but  unidentified  press  reports 
about  imspecified  actions  which  the  United  States 
Government  allegedly  intended  to  midertake  in 
connection  with  the  issuance  of  th&  Masaryk 
stamp.  The  representative  of  the  Department  of 
State  did  not  in  any  sense  recognize  the  "justice 
of  the  Czechoslovak  position"  as  the  Ambassador's 
note  alleges,  but  did  take  that  opportunity  to  as- 
sure the  Ambassador  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  no  hostile  intent  toward  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  in  issuing  the  Masaryk  com- 
memorative stamp.  He  made  clear  that  the  United 
States  Government  planned  no  hostile  demonstra- 
tions, the  matter  about  which  the  Ambassador  had 
made  representations. 

The  misrepresentation  by  the  Czechoslovak 
authorities  of  a  tribute  to  a  great  humanitarian 
and  an  outstanding  Czechoslovak  patriot  as  an 
unfriendly  act  toward  Czechoslovakia  is  beyond 
comprehension. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  December  13, 1960. 
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President  Sets  Cuban  Sugar  Quota 
at  Zero  for  First  Quarter  of  1961 


White  House  press  release  dated  December  16 
STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

I  have  today  [December  16]  by  proclamation 
fixed  at  zero  the  quota  for  imports  of  Cuban  sugar 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1961.  The  proclamation 
expresses  my  finding  that  such  action  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States.  It  is  appli- 
cable to  imports  of  Cuban  sugar  through  March 
31,  1961,  the  expiration  date  of  the  present  Sugar 
Act. 

Since  my  proclamation  of  July  6  of  this  year  the 
Government  of  Cuba  has  continued  to  follow  a 
policy  of  deliberate  hostility  toward  the  United 
States  and  to  commit  steadily  increasing  amounts 
of  its  sugar  crop  to  Communist  countries.  This 
further  confirms  the  view  I  expressed  at  tliat  time 
that  the  United  States  cannot  now  rely  upon  Cuba 
to  supply  a  large  part  of  the  sugar  needs  of  Ameri- 
can consumers.^ 

To  replace  supplies  normally  obtained  from 
Cuba  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  shortly 
authorize  the  unjjortation  of  nonquota  sugar  from 
other  countries.  These  authorizations  will  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  formula  laid  down  in  the 
present  Sugar  Act  as  amended. 

Despite  my  urgent  recommendations  to  the  con- 
trary, Congress  has  provided  that  one  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  replacement  sugar  must  be  pur- 
cliased  under  this  act  is  the  Dominican  Republic." 
In  view  of  the  unanimous  condemnation  of  the 
present  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States,^  replace- 
ment sugar  purchases  from  that  country  will  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  special  import  fees.  When 
the  new  Congress  convenes  next  month  I  shall 
again  recommend  that  it  relieve  the  Executive 
from  the  obligation  to  purchase  such  sugar  from 
the  Dominican  Republic. 


^  For  a  statement  by  President  Eisenhower  and  text  of 
the  proclamation,  see  Bulletin  of  July  25,  1960,  p.  140. 

'  For  text  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress  and  a 
statement  by  Under  Secretary  Dillon,  see  iMd.,  Sept.  12, 
1960,  p.  412. 

'Ihid.,  Sept.  5,  1960,  p.  355. 


PROCLAMATION  3383' 

Deteemination  of  Cuban  Suoae  Quota  To  Supplement 
Peoclamation  No.  3355 

Whebeas  section  40S(b)a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  .July  6,  1960  (Public  Law  86- 
.592;  74  Stat.  330),  provides  that  the  President  shaU 
determine,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  title 
II  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  quota  for 
Cuba  for  the  balance  of  the  calendar  year  1960  and  for 
the  three-month  period  ending  March  31,  1961,  in  such 
amount  or  amounts  as  he  shall  find  from  time  to  time 
to  be  in  the  national  interest,  and  further  provides  that 
in  no  event  shall  such  quota  exceed  such  amount  as  would 
be  provided  for  Cuba  under  the  terms  of  title  II  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  in  the  ab.senee  of  section 
408(b)  ;  and 

Whereas  section  408(b)  (1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  further  provides  that  determinations  made 
by  the  President  thereunder  shall  become  effective  imme- 
diately upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register;  and 

Whereas  section  40S(b)  (2)  and  section  408(b)(3)  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  certain  requirements,  to  cause  or  permit 
til  be  brought  or  imported  into  or  marketed  in  the  United 
States  a  quantity  of  sugar  not  in  excess  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  quotas  which  would  be  established  for  Cuba 
imder  the  terms  of  title  II  of  such  act  exceed  the  quotas 
established  for  Cuba  by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
408(b)  of  the  act;  and 

Whereas,  by  Proclamation  No.  3355  of  July  6,  1960,  the 
President  determined  the  quota  for  Cuba  for  the  balance 
of  the  calendar  year  19(50;  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  408(b)  (1)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  I  find  it  to  be  in  the  national 
interest  that  the  amount  of  the  quotas  for  sugar  and  for 
liquid  sugar  for  Cuba  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  for  the  three-month  period  ending  March  31, 
1961,  should  be  zero : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  D WIGHT  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  imder  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  408(b) 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  section  301  of 
title  3  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  as  President  of 
the  United  States : 

1.  Do  hereby  determine  that  in  the  national  interest  the 
amount  of  the  quotas  for  sugar  and  for  liquid  sugar  for 
Cuba  pursuant  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  for 
the  three-month  period  ending  March  31,  1961,  shall  be 
zero ;  and 

2.  Do  hereby  continue  the  delegation  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  President 
by  section  408(b)  (2)  and  section  408(b)  (3)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  such  authority  to  be  continued 
to  be  exercised  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

This  proclamation  shall  become  effective  immediately 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 


'  25  Fed.  Reg.  13131. 
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In  witness  wheeeof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  o£  America 
to  be  aflSxed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  sixteenth  day  of 

December   in   the  year  of  our   Lord  nineteen 

[seal]     hundred  and  sixty,  and  of  the  Independence 

of    the    United    States    of    America    the    one 

hundred  and  eighty-fifth. 

By  the  President : 
Douglas  Dillon, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


U.S.  Prepared  To  Give  Economic  Aid 
to  States  of  Conseil  de  I 'Entente 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Herter  to  Prime  Minister  Felix  Houphouet- 
Boigny  of  the  Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast.  Simi- 
lar letters  toere  sent  to  Priine  Minister  Hubert 
Maga  of  the  Republic  of  Dahomey,  Prime  Min- 
ister Hamani  Diori  of  the  Republic  of  Niger,  and 
President  Maunce  Yameogo  of  the  Republic  of 
Upper  Volta. 

Press  release  694  dated  December  14 

October  31,  1960 
Dear  AIr.  Prime  Minister  :  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  I  personally  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  regional  association  de- 
veloped by  tlie  leaders  of  the  Conseil  de  V Entente. 
At  a  time  when  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  else- 
where to  develop  into  smaller  entities,  it  is  encour- 
aging to  observe  the  friendly  cooperation  and  com- 
munity of  intent  existing  between  the  Republic  of 
the  Ivory  Coast  and  the  other  three  countries. 

The  survey  team  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  which  recently  visited  the 
Entente  States  has  provided  considerable  infor- 
mation on  common  problems  and  plans  for  eco- 
nomic and  regional  development.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  Entente  States  to 
help  accelerate  their  economic  development  and 
strengthen  regional  cooperation. 
I  was  delighted  to  have  a  chance  to  meet  His 


Excellency  Mamadou  Coulibaly   at  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  ^  and  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  mutual  problems  with  him. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Christian  A.  Herter 


World  Bank  Provides  Libraries 
on  Economic  Development 

The  International  Bank  for  Eeconstruction  and 
Development  announced  on  December  13  that  it  is 
providing  small  libraries  on  economic  development 
to  selected  agencies  and  institutions  in  coimtries 
whose  officials  have  participated  in  the  work  of  the 
Bank's  Economic  De\-elopment  Institute.  The  In- 
stitute is  a  staff  college  maintained  by  the  Bank 
for  senior  officials  of  its  member  countries,  and  the 
library  project  is  designed  to  supplement  its  work. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  bearing  half  the 
cost  of  the  project. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  Institute,  when  they  return  to  their 
ministries  or  banks,  feel  the  need  of  having  avail- 
able the  kind  of  reading  and  reference  material  to 
which  they  are  introduced  at  the  Institute.  The 
libraries  provided  by  the  Bank  are  designed  to 
meet  this  need,  at  least  in  part.  They  will  offer 
both  basic  reference  materials  on  development 
problems  and  a  balanced  selection  of  development 
literature  of  a  sort  that  will  be  useful  in  training 
courses  of  various  kinds. 

Each  of  the  libraries  will  consist  of  approxi- 
mately 400  books,  articles,  and  papers,  in  English 
only,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  can  be  assembled 
and  distributed  in  the  first  half  of  1961.  The  li- 
braries will  be  offered  to  governments,  central 
banks,  or  other  public  institutions — not  to  individ- 
uals. The  choice  of  the  institutions  will  be  made 
by  the  Bank.  Although  the  recipient  institutions 
will  be  asked  to  fulfill  certain  conditions,  such  as 
those  covering  the  care  of  the  libraries,  no  financial 
contribution  will  be  required. 


^  Heads  of  U.N.  delegations  from  the  other  three  coun- 
tries were  Francois  Aplogan,  Dahomey;  Ossoufou  Djer- 
makoye,  Niger ;  and  Bakary  Traore,  Upper  Volta. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings' 

Scheduled  January  1  Through  March  31, 1961 

2d  ICAO  Special  Limited  Mediterranean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting    ....  Paris Jan.  3- 

UNICEF  ]3xecutive  Board  and  Program  Committee New  York     ....  Jan.  4- 

FAO  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council:  9th  Meeting Karachi Jan.  6- 

10th  International  Conference  of  Social  Work Rome Jan.  8- 

ITU  Study  Group  on  Mobile  Services  Manual Geneva Jan.  9- 

U.N.  ECdSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:   13th  Session  of  Subcommission  on  Geneva Jan.  10- 

Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities. 

FAO  Consultative  Subcommittee  on  the  Economic  Aspects  of  Rice:   5th  Session    .    .  New  Delhi    ....  Jan.  13- 

IMCO  ^d  Hoc  Committee  on  Rules  of  Procedure:   3d  Meeting London Jan.  13- 

FAO  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Desert  Locust  Control:   9th  Session  .    .    .  Rome Jan.  16- 

ILO  Tripartite  Meeting  on  Social  Consequences  of  Coal  Crisis Geneva Jan.  16- 

IMCO  Council:   4th  Session London Jan.  17- 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:   4th  Session Bangkok Jan.  17- 

FAO  Emergency  Meeting  on  African  Horse  Sickness  and  African  Swine  Fever  .    .  Paris Jan.  17- 

lAEA  Board  of  Governors:  21st  Session Vienna Jan.  24- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Plenipotentiary  Conference  To  Adopt  a  Single  Convention  on  Nar-  New  York     ....  Jan.  24- 

cotic  Drugs. 

SEATO  Heads  of  Universities  Conference Karachi Jan.  25- 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources:    13th  Session  .    .    .  Bangkok Jan.  26- 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:   4th  Meeting Tokyo Jan.  30- 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems:   Working  Party  on  Standardiza-  Geneva Jan.  30- 

tion  of  Perishable  Foodstuffs. 

FAO  Group  of  Experts  on  Rice  Grading  and  Standardization:   6th  Session New  Delhi    ....  January 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:   Research  Committee Tokyo January 

CENTO  Ministerial  Council:   9th  Meeting Ankara Feb.  1- 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa:   3d  Session Addis  Ababa    .    .    .  Feb.  6- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Population  Commission:   11th  Session New  York     ....  Feb.  6- 

14th  World  Health  Assembly New  Delhi    ....  Feb.  7- 

U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  and  Communications  Committee:  9th  Session  .    .  Bangkok Feb.  9- 

lADB  Board  of  Governors:  2d  Meeting Brasilia Feb.  20- 

GATT  Council  of  Representatives  of  the  Contracting  Parties Geneva Feb.  22- 

ILO  Governing  Body:   148th  Session  (and  its  committees) Geneva Feb.  23- 

Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission Panamd Feb.  23- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organizations New  York     ....  Feb.  27- 

U.N.  ECE  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  Gas  Problems Geneva February 

11th  Inter-American  Conference Quito March  1- 

U.N.  Plenipotentiary  Conference  on  Diplomatic  Intercourse  and  Immunities  .    .    .  Vienna March  2- 

FAO  Committee  of  "Government  Experts  on  the  Uses  of  Designations,  Definitions,  Rome March  6- 

and  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Products. 

GATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade Geneva March  6- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  17th  Session Geneva March  6- 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  17th  Session New  Delhi    ....  March  8- 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee:  25th  Session Geneva March  13- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Status  of  Women:   15th  Session New  York     ....  March  13- 

FAO  European  Commission  for  Control  of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease:  8th  Session  .  Rome March  14— 

GATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade Geneva March  21- 

International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  3d  Session Mexico,  D.F     .    .    .  March  22- 

Development  Assistance  Group:  4th  Meeting London March  27- 

SEATO  Council:  7th  Meeting Bangkok March  27- 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee:  51st  Session Geneva March  27- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Industrial  Development New  York     ....  March  27- 

Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:  6th  Meeting  of  Technical  Advi-  Turrialba March 

sory  Council. 

U.N.  Scientific  Committee  on  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation:  9th  Session Geneva March 


'  Prepared  in  the  OflSce  of  International  Conferences,  Dec.  16,  1960.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations :  CENTO, 
Central  Treaty  Organization ;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Par  East :  ECE,  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe ;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council ;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization ;  GATT,  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade ;  lADB,  Inter- American  Development  Bank ;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency ;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization ;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization ;  IMCO,  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Organization ;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union ;  SEATO,  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  ;  UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 
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United  States  Presents  Views  on  Colonialism 


FoUoxoing  are  statements  made  in  tlie  plenary 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  hy  James  J . 
Wadsworth,  U.S.  Representative,  together  with 
the  text  of  a  Ii3-poioer  resolution  adopted  on 
December  H. 

STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  6 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3602 

Through  all  its  life  the  United  Nations  has 
been  deeply  concerned  with  the  progress  of  de- 
pendent peoples  toward  self-government  and 
independence.  That  progress  has  embraced 
nearly  800  million  people.  It  has  become  the 
greatest  tide  of  political  liberation  m  all  history. 

This  year,  with  the  admission  of  17  newly 
established  nations  to  our  midst,  the  independence 
movement  has  reached  a  climax.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, in  the  presence  of  so  many  nations  which 
have  achieved  mdependence  in  recent  times,  that 
this  session  of  the  General  Assembly  should 
consider  the  future  of  this  momentous  movement. 
The  movement  itself  is  natural,  just,  and  irresisti- 
ble. It  is  determined  not  so  much  by  what  we 
say  here  as  by  historic  forces  which  cannot  be 
reversed.  But  it  seems  reasonable  to  hope  that 
our  deliberations  here  may  help  to  speed  it  and  to 
make  it  more  orderly,  more  peaceful,  and  more 
just  for  the  scores  of  millions  whose  future  is 
bound  up  with  it. 

No  people  supports  the  idea  of  freedom  and 
national  independence  more  eagerly  or  more 
proudly  than  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
All  delegations  here  are  aware  of  the  historical 
background  which  led  the  f oimders  of  my  country 
to  make  and  carry  into  effect  the  famous  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  which  we  celebrate  every 
Fourth  of  July.  After  150  years  of  colonial  rule 
and  after  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  the  original  colonies  had  attained  a  point  where 
they  were  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  and 
when  repressive  acts  reached  a  point  where  they 
were  regarded  as  unendurable,  our  leaders  issued 


this  unmortal  Declaration.  By  it  they  brought 
into  being  a  new  nation,  fomided  on  certain  self- 
evident  truths:  "that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted 
among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

Our  founders  declared,  and  we  still  hold,  that 
these  truths  are  not  the  heritage  of  any  partic- 
ular race  or  nation  but  of  "all  men."  And  so  it 
has  proved  in  fact,  for  tlie  influence  of  that  Dec- 
laration reverberated  around  the  world  and  still 
reverberates  today. 

Therefore  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  always  been  that  freedom  and 
independence  are  among  the  basic  natural  rights 
of  every  people  and  nation.  Our  public  opinion 
has  shown  no  ambition  to  dominate  other  na- 
tions and  has  had  little  enthusiasm  for  colonial 
ventures,  whether  by  ourselves  or  by  others. 
Wlien  a  former  colony  emerges  as  a  new  nation, 
we  instinctively  remember  our  own  origin  and 
respond  with  heartfelt  rejoicing. 

In  this  debate,  on  a  subject  where  so  many 
nations  have  greater  experience  than  we,  it  would 
be  idle  for  the  United  States  to  try  to  preach 
to  anybody.  Nor  shall  we  tiy  to  rouse  passions 
by  lurid  accusations.  "We  are  more  interested  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past.  We  believe  that  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  independence  movement  is 
essential  to  peace.  In  this  statement  we  shall  tiy 
to  set  forth  some  of  the  broad  principles  by  which 
that  progress  must  be  governed. 

The  Drive  for  Independence 

From  its  very  founding  the  United  Nations 
conceived  of  the  long-established  colonial  gov- 
ermnents,  which  then  embraced  a  major  part  of 
the  globe,  not  as  sources  of  profit  to  the  govern- 
ing power  but  rather  as  "a  sacred  trust"  and  a 
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means  of  progress  for  dependent  peoples.  This 
was  made  plain  by  article  73  of  the  charter,  the 
Declaration  Regarding  Non-Self-Governing  Ter- 
ritories. That  article  makes  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministering powers  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
community  of  nations,  that  the  interests  of  the 
indigenous  populations  come  first,  and  that 
among  those  interests  are  progress  toward  self- 
government  and  free  institutions  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  "political  aspirations" — which  in 
most  cases  has  meant  independence.  The  same 
article  also  makes  clear  that  the  pace  and  method 
of  progress  must  take  into  account  the  "partic- 
ular circumstances  of  each  territory  and  its 
peoples  and  their  varying  stages  of  advancement." 

In  the  15  years  of  the  United  Nations,  article 
73  has  been  put  into  effect  with  gi-eater  speed  and 
on  a  grander  scale  than  any  other  provision  of 
the  charter.  Some  34  comitries,  containing  over 
775  million  people,  have  attained  independence 
since  1946.  Nearly  all  are  members  of  the  United 
Nations  with  delegates  in  this  hall.  In  Africa 
alone  no  less  than  21  states  have  made  this  transi- 
tion, until  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  of  Africa 
is  free  and  independent.  And,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  Kingdom  [David  Ormsby- 
Gore]  reminded  us  in  his  statement  early  in  this 
debate,  still  others  will  follow  in  the  years  just 
ahead. 

Now,  this  success  has  given  a  powerful  impetus 
to  the  drive  for  independence  and  full  self-gov- 
ernment in  other  countries  which  are  still  depend- 
ent today  and  which  feel  themselves  to  be  part 
of  the  same  great  stream  of  history.  It  is  natural 
and  healthy  that  this  should  be  so.  The  very 
presence  in  our  midst  of  a  greatly  increased  num- 
ber of  new  nations,  all  free  to  express  their  views 
as  they  think  right,  imparts  to  this  question  a  new 
urgency. 

It  is  equally  fitting  that,  within  the  context  of 
the  charter  provisions  to  which  I  referred  just 
now,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  state  the  sense 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  a  new  declaration 
which  accords  with  the  circumstances  of  1960. 
For  that  task  no  one  among  us  is  so  well  qualified 
as  the  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia,  to  most  of 
whom  this  question  is  a  matter  of  firsthand  experi- 
ence and  who  are  the  sponsors  of  the  draft  resolu- 
tion before  the  Assembly.^     We  of  the  United 
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States  would  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  support 
their  declaration.  We  hope  that  whatever  ques- 
tions of  language  may  remain  can  be  worked  out. 
We  applaud  their  initiative  and  the  spirit  which 
animates  it. 

The  U.S.  Point  of  View 

In  this  statement,  rather  than  dissect  the  draft 
resolution,  I  shall  try  to  set  forth  in  broad  terms 
the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States. 

First  let  me  say  what  we  mean  by  colonialism. 
There  is  no  need  for  a  formal  definition.  We  have 
learned  from  history  certain  of  its  characteristics. 
It  is  the  imposition  of  alien  power  over  a  people, 
usually  by  force  and  without  the  free  and  formal 
consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  the  perpetuation  of 
that  power.  It  is  the  denial  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination — whether  by  suppressing  free  ex- 
pression or  by  withholding  necessary  educational, 
economic,  and  social  development. 

Obviously  not  all  colonial  regimes  have  been  the 
same.  Some  have  been  benevolent  and  have  ex- 
pended great  sums  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigenous 
people;  others  have  been  harsh  and  repressive. 
Some  have  understood  the  justice  and  inevita- 
bility of  progress  by  tlie  indigenous  people  to  full 
self-government  and  self-determination  and  have 
shaped  their  policies  accordingly ;  others  have  not. 
But,  however  important  these  differences,  the  fact 
remains  that  colonialism  in  any  form  is  undesira- 
ble. Neither  the  most  benevolent  paternalism  by 
a  ruling  power  nor  the  most  grateful  acceptance 
of  these  benefits  by  indigenous  leaders  can  meet 
the  test  of  the  charter  or  satisfy  the  spirit  of  this 
age. 

In  fact  the  only  colonial  rule  which  can  meet 
that  test  is  that  which  energetically  works  to  turn 
over  full  power  to  the  indigenous  people  and  thus 
seeks  to  bring  itself  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible. 

Time  and  again  that  test  has  been  met.  The 
vast  lands  which  in  generations  past  were  over- 
seas possessions  of  Western  nations  have  been 
transformed  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  governing 
and  the  governed,  until  today  the  complete  end  of 
this  traditional  colonial  era  is  a  certainty.  In 
spite  of  inevitable  friction  and  some  tragic  in- 
stances of  violence  this  historic  transformation  has 
been  largely  peaceful.  For  that  blessing  great 
credit  is  due  to  statesmen  and  leaders  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  devoutly  hopes 
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that  the  complete  ending  of  the  colonial  age  will 
be  still  more  peaceful  and  harmonious.  That  this 
should  be  so  is  manifestly  in  the  future  interest 
of  all  concerned.  We  cannot  help  remarking  on 
the  fact  that  some  speakers  who  have  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  tliis  debate,  and  who  maintain 
that  they  themselves  are  all  free  and  independent 
and  have  no  colonies,  have  outdone  all  the  rest 
of  the  speakers  here  in  the  violence  of  their  lan- 
guage. They  give  the  impression  that  they  would 
prefer,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  to 
see  the  colonial  regimes  of  which  they  speak 
brought  to  an  end  by  violence,  with  the  greatest 
possible  hatred  and  bitterness  on  both  sides. 

A  New  and  Lethal  Colonialism 

Now,  we  could  describe  at  this  point,  if  it  would 
be  helpful  to  any  suffering  people  to  do  so,  a 
new  colonial  system  which  does  not  span  any 
oceans  but  which  is  nonetheless  as  complete  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  man  as  any  that  has 
ever  existed.  This  colonial  system  was  imposed  by 
force  on  many  peoples  of  many  races,  many  of 
whom  had  for  centuries  been  free  and  mdependent 
states  and  had  been  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Some  lost  their  independence  even  in 
form;  all  of  them  lost  it  in  fact.  This  entire 
system  is  disguised  by  censorship,  by  ruthless 
thought  control,  and  by  an  elaborate  misuse  of 
words  like  "democratic"  and  "autonomous."  But 
its  tragic  reality  is  attested  by  the  millions  who 
have  escaped  from  it  and  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  died  in  their  vain  efforts  to  shake  it  off. 

That  is  the  new  colonialism.  In  the  very  years 
when  the  old  colonialism  was  being  transformed 
by  the  independence  movement  the  new  colonial- 
ism was  spreading  to  still  other  nations.  It  is  the 
largest  colonial  empire  in  all  the  world.  Yet  it 
seeks  to  spread  still  further  under  the  false  banner 
of  "liberation."  Fortunately  its  further  spread 
has  been  checked  by  the  increasing  ability  of  free 
peoples  to  understand  the  reality  through  the 
disguise.  We  are  convinced  that  this  new  colonial 
system,  too,  will  die  out — and,  we  hope  and  pray, 
peacefully.  Its  time,  perhaps,  is  not  yet,  but  its 
time  will  come.  Meanwhile,  when  we  hear  the 
practitioners  of  this  new  colonialism  launch  their 
thunderbolts  against  the  old,  we  are  tempted  to 
recall  that  old  proverb :  "What  you  do  speaks  so 
loud  that  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say." 


The  arch  practitioner  of  this  new  and  lethal 
colonialism  demonstrated  to  us  as  recently  as  last 
Sunday  [December  4]  the  true  colors  of  its  cyni- 
cal and  hypocritical  nature,  which  it  hides  under 
the  false  banner  of  liberation  and  behind  masses 
of  words  and  slogans  expounding  freedom  from 
colonial  domination  and  independence  for  all 
peoples  of  the  world.  I  hardly  need  refresh  your 
memories  that  it  was  the  Soviet  Union  which  last 
Sunday  morning  in  the  Security  Council  vetoed 
the  resolution  proposing  the  admission  of  the 
recently  free  and  independent  Islamic  Eepublic 
of  Mauritania.^  This  veto,  a  barefaced  attempt 
to  blackmail  the  Security  Council  into  accepting 
a  package  deal,  has  effectively  prevented  Mauri- 
tania from  achieving  its  full  status  and  rights 
in  the  community  of  nations.  Mr.  President,  fel- 
low delegates,  I  ask  you  to  think  about  the  impli- 
cations of  the  Soviet  Union's  action  on  Sunday 
morning.  Particularly  consider  this  veto  on  the 
admission  of  a  sovereign  state  to  the  United 
Nations  when  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  next  takes  the  floor  to  champion,  with 
hollow  oratory,  the  independence  and  equal  rights 
of  all  peoples. 

I  have  made  this  short  digression  to  describe 
the  "new  colonial  system"  so  that  we  may  not 
forget  the  many  millions  of  people  who  suffer 
under  this  "new  colonialism"  and  whose  fate, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  most  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  have  chosen  not  to  consider  at  this  time. 
At  the  same  time  we  should  recall  that  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  us  quite  rightly  speaks  out  against 
colonialism  in  all  its  manifestations,  just  as  did 
the  historic  declaration  following  the  Bandung 
conference. 

Irresistible  Force  of  Nationalism 

I  return  now,  however,  to  the  old  colonial  sys- 
tem. In  the  view  of  the  United  States  certain 
points  are  clear. 

First,  the  ending  of  the  colonial  era  is  already 
far  advanced,  and  its  complete  end  is  certain.  The 
sentiment  of  nationalism  is  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  irresistible  forces  of  modern  times.  It 
should  not  be  thwarted  or  suppressed — indeed  it 
cannot  be.  Modern  history  records  many  in- 
stances of  nations  which  were  partitioned  or  com- 
pletely extinguished,  only   to  emerge   again  as 
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members  of  the  family  of  nations.  Some  of  these 
are  sitting  in  our  midst  today ;  others  may  be  here 
tomorrow.  In  any  case  those  who  have  respon- 
sibility mider  chapter  XI  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  for  the  administration  of  non-self-gov- 
erning territories  must  realize  that  their  tutelage, 
at  best,  can  only  be  temporary.  Any  attempt  to 
prolong  it  by  mmecessai-y  delays,  or  any  failure 
to  prepare  for  it  with  all  possible  speed,  will  only 
frustrate  the  mevitable  and  sow  a  harvest  of  bit- 
terness which  will  persist  long  after  independence 
has  been  achieved. 

Second,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  liquidate  the 
old ;  it  is  necessary  also  to  plan  soundly  for  what 
will  replace  it.  In  this  the  wishes  of  the  indige- 
nous people  must  be  jDaramount.  Experience 
shows  that  a  separate  independence  is  usually,  but 
by  no  means  always,  the  people's  choice.  For  in- 
stance, contrary  to  the  impression  left  by  the 
declaration  which  Mr.  [Valerian  A.]  Zorin  read,' 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
do  not  now  desire  independence.  They  are  fully 
self-governing  and  have  freely  chosen  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  United  States  as  a  self-governing 
commonwealth.*  There  are  strong  economic,  fi- 
nancial, and  other  reasons  behind  their  decision. 
On  November  8  they  reelected  Governor  [Luis] 
Muiioz  Marin,  who  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
commonwealth  solution  and,  in  fact,  one  of  its 
chief  architects,  by  a  clear  majority  of  58  percent 
in  a  free  election.  Another  32  percent  advocated 
statehood,  or  full  political  integration  with  the 
United  States. 

There  are  other  examples  of  countries  which, 
on  emerging  from  colonial  rule,  have  freely 
chosen  to  join  with  a  neighboring  state  in  a  single 
sovereignty. 

Solutions  like  these  may  also  be  preferred  by 
other  peoples,  particularly  those  who  live  in  small 
and  widely  scattered  islands.  Thus  independence 
is  only  the  most  obvious  of  several  possible  choices. 
The  essential  point  is  that  the  people  should  choose. 

My  third  point  is  related  to  this  principle  of 
popular  choice.  The  vital  test  for  the  administer- 
ing authority  of  every  dependent  area  is  the  test 
of  free  consultation  with  the  people  through  free 
elections  or  through  some  equally  valid  means  of 
self-determination.  This  means  more  than  a  cer- 
emony in  which  the  people  are  permitted  to  ratify 
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a  single,  predetermined  decision.  It  means  an 
actual  choice  among  alternatives.  That  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
peoples  which  is  included  among  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  futile  to  ai'gue  that 
the  people  may  make  the  wrong  decision  or  a 
decision  which  will  be  bad  for  them.  At  some 
moment,  and  better  soon  than  late,  the  administer- 
ing authority  must  trust  in  the  people's  wisdom 
and  put  their  destiny  in  their  own  hands.  This 
has  been  done  with  success  in  so  many  cases  that 
there  can  be  no  denying  its  practical  validity.  Let 
more  use  be  made  of  free  elections,  then,  so  that 
peoples  everywhere  may  be  free  to  determine  their 
destiny. 

Determination  of  a  Timetable 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  question 
of  time.  How  soon  shall  the  remaining  depend- 
encies become  independent  or  decide  their  future  ? 

Tlie  United  States  believes  that  steps  must  be 
taken  immediately  toward  self-government  or  in- 
dependence. In  many  cases  this  process  is  already 
far  advanced.  Where  it  is  not  so  advanced,  there 
must  be  no  delay.  Certainly  no  administering 
authority  should  maintain  the  colonial  status  or 
relationship  one  day  longer  than  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  each  territory  to  stand  on  its  own  feet 
in  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modem  world. 
IMoreover  the  detennination  of  a  timetable  should 
not  be  arbitrary  but  should  be  the  result  of  con- 
tinuous consultation  with  the  indigenous  peoples 
and  their  leaders. 

The  charter  makes  it  clear,  in  its  Declaration 
Eegarding  Non-Self-Goveming  Territories,  that 
the  progressive  development  of  free  political  in- 
stitutions is  to  be  carried  out  "according  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  territory  and 
its  peoples  and  their  varying  stages  of  advance- 
ment." All  the  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  subscribing  to  the  charter,  have  accepted  this 
principle ;  and  its  wisdom  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated by  experience.  If  independence  is  to  be 
real  and  not  merely  formal,  it  must  be  accom- 
panied by  economic,  social,  and  political  growth 
and  stability.  Even  in  the  same  region  there 
may  be  wide  variations  in  this  regard.  The 
Trust  Territory  of  Western  Samoa,  which  will 
soon  have  a  plebiscite  regarding  its  future,  has 
a  very  advanced  society  compared  to  the  Trust 
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Territory  of  New  Guinea,  large  parts  of  which 
are  still  unexplored  and  unknown  to  the  outside 
world.  To  deal  with  both  as  if  they  were  in  com- 
parable stages  of  advancement  would  not  insure 
to  either  ''their  just  treatment,  and  their  pro- 
tection against  abuses,"  as  pledged  in  the  charter. 

AVe  can  sum  up  our  views  on  the  matter  of 
tinaing  in  this  way.  Common  sense,  and  the 
terms  of  the  charter  as  well,  make  it  inescapable 
that  independence — or  whatever  other  final  result 
the  jieople  may  choose — must  be  reached  in  pro- 
gressive steps.  Sometimes  the  remaining  road  is 
short :  in  other  cases  it  is  still  long.  A  long  road 
should  not  be  attempted  in  one  leap.  It  is  a  poor 
service  to  any  people  to  convert  them  overnight 
from  colonial  subjection  to  a  paper  independence 
which  they  are  not  equipped  to  sustain.  TJie  re- 
sult is  certain  to  be  a  collapse  into  chaos  and  vio- 
lence— and  perhaps  an  attempt  by  other  stronger 
powere  to  put  them  under  a  new  yoke.  It  is  sim- 
ply jumping  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

Yet  none  of  these  cautions  is  an  excuse  for  de- 
lay with  the  urgent  business  in  hand.  Adminis- 
tering authorities  should  consult  with  the  people 
to  establish  timetables  of  progress.  Steps  along 
the  way  must  be  immediate.  Both  the  adminis- 
tering authority  and  the  people  must  feel  an  ur- 
gent obligation  to  speed  the  day  of  full  liberation. 
That  obligation  is  imposed  upon  us  by  history. 
To  shirk  it  would  lead  only  to  tragic  and  needless 
conflict. 

Value  of  U.N.  for  Emerging  Nations 

Mr.  President,  we  are  speaking  here  of  one  of 
the  great  liberating  movements  of  history :  the 
creation  of  new  sovereign  nations.  It  is  fitting 
to  recall  to  ourselves  how  much  this  movement 
already  owes — and  how  much  it  is  sure  to  owe  in 
the  future — to  the  United  Nations.  Not  only  has 
this  Organization  under  its  charter  already  taken 
a  substantial  and  creative  interest  in  the  liberat- 
ing process  itself;  the  United  Nations  also  pro- 
vides— and  this  may  be  even  a  greater  service  in 
the  long  run — a  house  for  the  community  of  na- 
tions. Here  the  world's  many  independent  na- 
tions, in  all  their  variety  and  despite  all  their  dis- 
cord, can  find  a  sound  and  strong  framework 
within  which  to  dwell  in  peace. 

This  priceless  value  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  emei'ging  nations  was  recognized  by  President 
Eisenhower  when  he  proposed,  in  his  address  to 
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the  General  Assembly  on  September  22,'*  a  United 
Nations  program  for  Africa.  Among  the  points 
in  this  program  are  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  size  of  tlie  United  Nations  Expanded  Pro- 
gi-am  of  Technical  Assistance  and  of  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fmid,  expansion  and  permanent 
status  for  tlie  United  Nations  program  to  provide 
operational  and  executive  persomiel  to  newly  de- 
veloping countries,  special  attention  to  Africa  by 
the  World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  a  new  United  Nations  program  of  edu- 
cation so  that  the  peoples  of  Africa  can  more 
rapidly  acquire  "the  mental  tools  to  preserve  and 
develop  their  freedom." 

We  shall  develop  these  proposals  further  when 
the  Assembly  considers  the  item  which  our  delega- 
tion proposed  entitled  "Africa:  A  United  Na- 
tions Program  for  Independence  and  Develop- 
ment." ^  AVe  shall  welcome  particularly  the  ideas 
of  the  African  states  on  that  program.  Already 
we  have  been  greatly  interested  to  hear  a  number 
of  speakers  from  Africa,  during  the  present  de- 
bate, emphasize  their  wish  that  aid  to  Africa 
should  come  as  much  as  possible  through  the 
United  Nations.  With  that  attitude  we  entirely 
agree. 

By  such  steps  as  these,  Mr.  President,  we  shall 
take  the  most  statesmanlike  course  of  all— the 
course  which  strengthens  the  independence  of  na- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  strengthens  the  world 
institutions  which  bind  us  together  in  peace. 
Only  from  that  unity  in  diversity  can  a  peaceful 
world  community  be  built.  And  only  in  such  a 
community  can  freedom  be  achieved,  and  securely 
sustained,  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

President  Eisenhower  in  his  address  to  the 
General  Assembly  described  this  ideal  in  these 
words : 

This  concept  of  unity  in  freedom,  drawn  from  the 
diversity  of  many  racial  strains  and  cultures,  we  would 
like  to  see  made  a  reality  for  all  mankind.  This  con- 
cept should  apply  within  every  nation  as  it  does  among 
nations.  We  believe  that  the  right  of  every  man  to  par- 
ticipate through  his  or  her  vote  in  self-government  is  as 
precious  as  the  right  of  each  nation  here  represented  to 
vote  its  own  convictions  in  this  Assembly.  I  should  like 
to  see  a  universal  plebiscite  in  which  every  individual 


"  Ibiil.,  Oct.  10,  1960,  p.  5.51. 

"For  a  statement  by  Mr.  Wadsworth  in  the  General 
Committee  on  Sept.  28,  together  with  the  text  of  his 
letter  and  explanatory  memorandum  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  see  Hid.,  Oct.  24,  1960,  p.  657. 
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In  the  world  would  be  given  the  ojjportunity  freely  and 
secretly  to  answer  this  question:  Do  you  want  thia  right? 
Opposed  to  the  idea  of  two  hostile,  embittered  worlds 
in  perpetual  conflict,  we  envisage  a  single  world  com- 
munity, as  yet  unrealized  but  advancing  steadily  to- 
ward fulfillment  through  our  plans,  our  efforts,  and  our 
collective  ideas. 

Thus  we  see  as  our  goal,  not  a  superstate  above  na- 
tions, but  a  world  community  embracing  them  all,  rooted 
in  law  and  Justice  and  enhancing  the  potentialities  and 
common  purposes  of  all  peoples. 

In  light  of  those  ideals,  Mr.  President,  we  re- 
joice to  see  the  age  of  colonies  pass  into  history 
and  a  host  of  new  nations  emerging  into  the  com- 
munity of  freedom.  Let  that  great  community 
grow  steadily  to  completion,  overcoming  all  fa- 
natical divisions  and  groundless  ambitions,  until 
it  embraces — as  one  day  it  surely  must — all  the 
members  of  the  family  of  man. 


STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  14 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3618 

I  wish  to  exjilain  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  43-power  resolution  just 
adopted  without  opposition  and  the  reasons  for 
our  abstention  in  the  vote. 

Tlie  United  States,  as  I  said  in  my  previous  in- 
tervention in  this  debate,  warmly  supports  and 
endorses  the  interest  and  concern  of  the  United 
Nations  in  promoting  larger  freedom  for  peoples 
everywhere.  The  support  of  freedom  is  a  con- 
cept springing  from  deeply  held  beliefs  of  the 
American  people.  We  accordingly  welcomed  the 
underlying  purpose  of  this  resolution,  sponsored 
by  the  43  delegations,  which  we  understand  to  be 
the  advancement  of  hiunan  freedom  in  the  broad- 
est sense.  The  concept  of  human  freedom,  as  the 
resolutioii  which  has  just  been  passed  makes  per- 
fectly clear,  applies  not  only  to  peoples  who  are 
achieving  self-government  or  independence  under 
the  administration  of  the  various  member  states 
but  also  to  other  peoples  whose  desire  to  live  under 
free  institutions  of  their  own  choosing  is  brutally 
stifled.     Freedom  is,  indeed,  indivisible. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  laniniaire  and 
thought  of  this  resolution,  which  I  will  comment 
on  more  specifically  in  a  moment,  which  made  it 
impossible  for  us  to  support  it,  because  tliey 
seemed  to  negate  certain  clear  provisions  of  the 
charter.  This  we  deeply  regret.  These  questions 
of  language  could  not  liave  been  straightened  out, 


and  we  regret  it  because,  as  I  have  said,  the  United 
States  endorses  the  support  of  the  United  Nations 
as  set  forth  in  its  charter  for  the  basic  quest  of 
people  everywhere  for  political  institutions  and 
governmental  forms  in  keeping  with  their  rights 
to  live  in  dignity  and  in  freedom. 

One  thing  is  clear,  however.  This  resolution 
applies  equally  to  all  areas  of  the  world  which 
are  not  free,  whether  they  are  in  tlie  Western 
Hemisphere,  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  Europe.  It 
speaks  of  freedom  from  alien  subjugation,  domi- 
nation, and  exploitation  for  all  peoples.  It  pro- 
claims that  "all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination."  It  condemns  colonialism  in  all 
its  manifestations.  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions would  not  be  true  to  their  trust  and  respon- 
sibilities under  the  charter  if  they  failed  to 
consider  the  plight  of  some  of  the  peoples  to  whom 
the  charter's  provisions  and  those  of  the  new  dec- 
laration are  clearly  relevant.  I  refer  specifically 
to  peoples  living  imder  Soviet  colonial  domina- 
tion, whose  plight  I  mentioned  briefly  in  my  pre- 
vious intervention. 

We  found  difficulties,  as  I  noted  earlier,  in  the 
language  and  thouglit  of  this  resolution.  For 
instance,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  a  resolution 
on  this  broad  subject  should  be  completely  silent 
on  the  important  contributions  which  the  admin- 
istering powers,  including  my  own  Government, 
have  made  in  the  advancement  of  dependent  peo- 
ples toward  self-government  or  independence. 
Tlie  resolution  is  also  heavily  weighted  toward 
complete  independence  as  the  only  acceptable  goal, 
thus  ignoring  the  charter  pro^nsions  for  self- 
government  of  dependent  areas  within  larger  po- 
litical contexts.  We  see  this  reflected  in  the  title 
of  the  resolution  and  in  many  of  the  preambular 
and  operative  paragraphs.  The  penultimate  pre- 
ambular paragraph,  for  example,  speaks  of  the 
"inalienable  right"  of  all  peoples  "to  complete 
freedom,"  which  seems  to  point  to  full  independ- 
ence in  all  cases.  For  our  part,  we  must  question 
the  wisdom  of  espousing  principles  which  would 
result  in  some  cases  in  unnecessary  political  frag- 
mentation and  which  also  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
political  and  economic  realities  in  many  areas  of 
the  world.  Full  democratic  self-goverimient 
within  a  larger  and  stable  political  system  is  some- 
times more  worthy  as  an  immediate  objective  than 
full  political  independence. 

In  examining  with  care,  as  we  have  done,  the 
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major  aspects  of  tliis  resolution  we  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  operative  paragraphs  3,  4,  and 
5  are  susceptible  to  serious  misinterpretations 
which  could  cause  basic  misunderstanding  of  the 
attitude  of  the  various  governments  here  on  the 
need  for  orderly  and  effective  preparations  for 
self-government  or  independence  in  accoi'dance 
with  the  charter  provisions.  Although  we  are  sure 
that  this  was  not  the  intent  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
resolution,  paragraph  3  permits  the  interpretation 
that  the  question  of  preparation  for  independence 
is  wholly  irrelevant.  Adequate  preparation  for 
self-government  or  independence  is  a  matter  of 
elementary  prudence  and  is  a  responsibility  which 
must  be  accepted  by  tliose  administering  depend- 
ent peoples.  It  is  clearly  essential  that  emerging 
peoples  be  reasonably  able  to  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibilities tliey  will  have  to  face.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  would  never  agree  that  false  allegations 
in  respect  of  political,  economic,  social,  or  educa- 
tional preparation  should  be  used  to  retard  po- 
litical development. 

Paragraph  4,  written  in  unqualified  language, 
seems  to  preclude  even  legitimate  measures  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  This  is,  of 
course,  incompatible  with  the  obligations  of  ad- 
ministering authorities  toward  the  peoples  under 
their  administration. 

As  for  paragraph  5,  here  again  is  a  very  strong 
statement  that  only  "complete  independence  and 
freedom"  is  tlie  acceptable  political  goal  for  de- 
pendent peoples.  This  paragraph  also  calls  for 
immediate  steps  to  transfer  all  powers  to  the  peo- 
ples of  trust  and  non-self-governing  territories 
witliout  any  conditions  or  reservations. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  in  taking  steps 
for  the  self-government  or  independence  of  jDeo- 
ples  under  its  administration  is  an  open  book.  We 
are  proud  of  that  record.  We  have  taken  many 
steps  in  the  past;  we  are  taking  steps  now,  and  we 
will  take  further  steps  in  the  future.  We  will  do 
this  in  a  manner  consonant  with  our  international 
responsibilities  under  the  charter  and  our  respon- 
sibilities for  people  under  our  administration. 

Like  many  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  regard  the  provisions  of  chapters  XI 
and  XII  of  the  charter,  which  deal  specifically 
with  non-self-governing  and  trust  territories,  as 
controlling.  So  far  as  the  territories  for  wliich 
we  are  responsible  are  concerned,  the  United  States 
Government  will  continue  to  advance  these  terri- 


tories and  their  peoples  toward  self-government  or 
independence  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
tlio  charter  and  tlie  obligations  we  have  assumed 
in  tlie  trusteeship  agreement. 

I  would  call  attention,  Mr.  President,  to  a  very 
wise  statement  which  was  made  not  long  ago  from 
this  rostrum  by  tlie  distinguished  representative 
of  India  [V.  K.  Krishna  Menon]  in  which  he  said, 
while  discussing  his  country's  or  his  delegation's 
position  on  another  matter,  "We  did  not  feel  that 
we  could  fully  support  it  unless  we  could  support 
every  word  of  it."  And  this  is  the  major  reason 
why  the  United  States  has  felt  constrained  to  ab- 
stain on  this  particular  vote. 

I  should  like  to  say,  however,  that  I  am  sure  that 
the  devotion  of  the  United  States  to  the  princi- 
ples of  human  freedom  and  political  advancement 
will  be  judged  by  what  tlie  United  States  has  done, 
is  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  I  have  every  confidence  that  our  support 
of  tliese  principles  will  be  considered  on  the  basis 
of  our  record  in  action — as  it  really  is  and  not  as 
it  is  distorted  or  may  in  the  future  be  distorted  by 
the  words  of  others. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  President,  I  turn  to  the  Soviet 
draft  which  the  U.S.S.R.  delegation  presented 
before  the  Assembly  in  this  debate.^  That  draft 
would  have  added  nothing  useful  to  the  43-power 
resolution,  which  we  all  knew  would  be  adopted 
without  opposition.  We  regretted  that  the  Soviet 
representative  insisted  on  pressing  it,  as  well  as 
on  pressing  his  amendments  ^  to  the  43-power 
resolution. 

In  view  of  the  Soviet  record  of  imperialism  and 
colonialism  in  the  relatively  brief  history  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  particularly  since  World  War  II, 
it  would  have  been  a  travesty  to  adopt  a  Soviet 
proposal  on  this  question,  and  we  therefore  voted 
against  it. 

43-POWER  RESOLUTION" 

The  Oeneral  Assembly, 

Mindful  of  the  determination  proclaimed  by  the  peoples 
of  the  world  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to 
reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/4502  and  Corr.  1 ;  put  to  the  vote  in  two 
parts,  neither  of  which  was  adopted. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/L.328 ;  both  Soviet  amendments  were 
rejected. 

°U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1514{XV)  (A/L.323  and  Add.  1-6)  ; 
adopted  on  Dec.  14  by  a  vote  of  89  to  0,  with  9  abstentions. 
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and  worth  of  the  human  i)erson,  iu  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women  and  of  nations  large  and  small  and  to 
promote  social  progress  and  better  standards  of  life 
in  larger  freedom. 

Conscious  of  the  need  for  the  creation  of  conditions  of 
stability  and  well-being  and  peaceful  and  friendly  re- 
lations based  on  respect  for  the  principles  of  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  all  peoples,  and  of  universal 
respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex,  language  or  religion, 

Recognizing  the  passionate  yearning  for  freedom  in  all 
dependent  pe<:)ples  and  the  decisive  role  of  such  peoples 
in  the  attainment  of  their  independence, 

Aioare  of  the  increasing  conflicts  resulting  from  the 
denial  of  or  impediments  in  the  way  of  freedom  of  such 
peoples,  which  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  world  peace. 

Considering  the  Important  role  of  the  United  Nations 
in  assisting  the  movement  for  Indeijendence  in  Trust 
and  Non-Self-Governing  Territories, 

Recognizing  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  ardently  de- 
sire the  end  of  colonialism  in  all  its  manifestations, 

Convinced  that  the  continued  existence  of  colonialism 
prevents  the  development  of  international  economic  co- 
operation, imi)edes  the  social,  cultural  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  dependent  peoples  and  militates  against 
the  United  Nations  ideal  of  universal  peace, 

Affirming  that  peoples  may,  for  their  own  ends,  freely 
dispose  of  their  natural  wealth  and  resources  without 
prejudice  to  any  obligations  arising  out  of  international 
economic  co-operation,  based  upon  the  principle  of  mutual 
benefit,  and  international  law, 

Believing  that  the  process  of  liberation  is  irresistible 
and  irreversible  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  serious  crises, 
an  end  must  be  put  to  colonialism  and  all  practices  of 
segregation   and   discrimination    associated   therewith, 

Welcotning  the  emergence  in  recent  years  of  a  large 
number  of  dependent  territories  into  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, and  recognizing  the  increasingly  powerful 
trends  towards  freedom  in  such  territories  which  have 
not  yet  attained  independence. 

Convinced  that  all  peoples  have  an  inalienable  right  to 
complete  freedom,  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty  and 
the  integrity  of  their  national  territory. 

Solemnly  proclaims  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  a  speedy 
and  unconditional  end  colonialism  in  all  its  forms  and 
manifestations ; 

And  to  this  end 

Declares  that : 

1.  The  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien  subjugation,  dom- 
ination and  exploitation  constitutes  a  denial  of  funda- 
mental human  rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  is  an  impediment  to  the  promotion 
of  world  peace  and  co-operation. 

2.  All  peoples  have  the  right  to  self-determination ;  by 
virtue  of  that  right  they  freely  detennine  their  political 
status  and  freely  pursue  their  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural development. 

3.  Inadequacy  of  political,  economic,  social  or  educa- 
tional preparedness  should  never  serve  as  a  pretext  for 
delaying  independence. 


4.  All  armed  action  or  repressive  measures  of  all  kinds 
directed  against  dependent  peoples  shall  cease  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  exercise  peacefully  and  freely  their 
right  to  complete  independence,  and  the  integrity  of  their 
national  territory  shall  be  respected. 

5.  Immediate  steps  shall  be  taken,  in  Ti'ust  and  Non- 
Self-Governing  Territories  or  all  other  territories  which 
have  not  yet  attained  independence,  to  transfer  all  powers 
to  the  peoples  of  those  territories,  without  any  condi- 
tions or  reservations,  in  accordance  with  their  freely 
expressed  will  and  desire,  without  any  distinction  as  to 
race,  creed  or  colour,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  enjoy 
complete  independence  and  freedom. 

6.  Any  attempt  aimed  at  the  partial  or  total  disruption 
of  the  national  unity  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  a 
country  is  incompatible  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

7.  All  States  shall  observe  faithfully  and  strictly  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  present 
Declaration  on  the  basis  of  equality,  non-interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  all  States,  and  respect  for  the 
sovereign  rights  of  all  peoples  and  their  territorial 
integrity. 


Need  for  Progress  in  Dealing 
With  Palestine  Refugee  Problem 

Statement  hy  Francis  0.  Wilcox 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 

No  one  can  doubt  the  importance  of  the  Pales- 
tine refugee  problem.  Not  only  does  it  affect  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people;  it  also  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 
Our  consideration  this  year  of  the  Palestine  refu- 
gee problem  will  afford  us  opportunities  for  tlie 
exercise  of  judicious  restraint  and  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  highest  statesmanship.  The  U.S.  dele- 
gation strongly  hopes  that  the  present  discussion 
of  this  problem  will  result  in  a  better  outlook  for 
progress  toward  a  solution.  I  appeal  to  all  mem- 
bers here  to  deal  with  this  question  calmly,  con- 
structively, and  in  moderation. 

At  this  session,  and  particularly  at  the  Ifith  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  when  the  activities 
of  UNRWA  [United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East] 
will  be  thoroughly  reviewed,  w-e  urge  all  delega- 
tions to  proceed  from  the  premise  that  the  crucial 
factor  is  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the 


'  Jlade  in  the  Special  Political  Committee  on  Nov.  16 
(U.S.  delegation  press  release  3577). 
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Palestine  refugees  themselves.  If  we  all  work 
from  that  basic  premise,  real  progress  will  be 
possible. 

Given  the  present  tragic  impasse,  UNEWA  has 
had  to  continue  essential  services  for  the  Palestine 
refugees.  UNRWA  is  performing  this  task  most 
creditably.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  Agency,  inso- 
far as  its  relatively  limited  resources  allow,  is 
striving  to  increase  such  promising  programs  as 
vocational  training.  We  note  with  approval  the 
Director's  plans  to  expand  the  Agency's  vocational 
training  programs.  The  world  community  should 
insure  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  yoimg  peo- 
ple, the  new  generation  among  the  refugees,  are 
prepared  for  useful  employment.  Wlierever  they 
finally  make  their  homes,  these  refugees  should  be 
ready  to  lead  productive  lives,  to  take  their  place 
as  self-reliant  members  of  their  society. 

Tlie  conmiittee  has  before  it  Director  [John  E.] 
Davis'  commendable  3-year  program  for  UNRWA 
activities.^  All  who  are  genuinely  concerned  about 
the  fata  of  the  Palestine  refugees  must  note  with 
regret  and  even  dismay  that  the  pledges  of  finan- 
cial support  for  UNKWA's  work  in  1961  are  con- 
siderably short  of  the  required  sum. 

The  concern  of  my  Government  for  the  Pales- 
tine refugees  has  been  manifested  clearly  and 
concretely.'  Over  the  years  we,  along  with  the 
Governments  and  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
have  contributed  the  gre^t  bulk  of  the  support 
needed  to  sustain  the  refugees  and  to  give  them 
some  hope  for  the  future.  Many  other  member 
states  have  contributed  as  they  could.  Nor  should 
we  forget  that  the  Arab  host  governments  have  in 
many  significant  ways  contributed  some  of  their 
resources  to  the  physical  and  educational  welfare 
of  the  refugees.  But  certain  other  member  states 
have  not  contributed  as  they  could.  I  find  it  ironic 
indeed  that  some  member  states,  claiming  great  re- 
sources and  proclaiming  their  profound  sympathy 
for  the  refugees,  have  been  unwilling  to  help  in  a 
concrete  fashion. 

The  large  fuiancial  assistance  that  is  needed 
from  the  contributing  governments  to  support 
UNEWA  is  often  referred  to  in  general  terms. 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/4478. 

'  For  a  statement  made  by  George  D.  Aiken  concerning 
a  U.S.  pledge  to  UNRWA,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  21,  1960, 
p.  803. 


To  emphasize  the  size  of  UNRWA's  task,  I  should 
like  to  be  more  specific.  Smce  May  1,  1950,  the 
contributing  governments  have  voluntarily  con- 
tributed a  total  of  nearly  $319  million.  Last  year, 
that  is,  the  12  months  ending  December  31,  1959, 
the  contributing  governments  gave  $32%  million. 
Since  UNRWA  began,  the  six  largest  contributors 
have  been :  the  United  States,  over  $222  million ; 
the  United  lijngdom,  almost  61  million;  France, 
over  11  million;  Canada,  almost  9  million;  Aus- 
tralia, about  2  million;  and  New  Zealand,  well 
over  a  million.  As  Dr.  Davis  has  made  clear  in 
his  report,  the  total  expenditure  in  1961  should 
amount  to  36.5  million.  These  are  large  sums; 
they  give  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

My  Government  is  encouraged  to  see  that  since 
the  adoption  of  Resolution  1456  *  at  the  14th  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  efforts  to  rectify  mifortunate  ir- 
regularities in  the  distribution  of  relief  supplies 
have  been  expanded  and  intensified.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  UNRWA  staff  and  the  govern- 
ments concerned  for  the  progress  they  are  making 
in  overcoming  this  particular  deficiency.  I  would 
urge  that  these  efforts  be  vigorously  pursued.  It 
is  now  clear  to  everyone  of  good  will  that  the 
reason  for  rectifying  the  refugee  relief  rolls  is  to 
insure  that  those  refugees  qualified  to  receive 
UNRWA  rations  and  services  do,  in  fact,  receive 
them.  Thus  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  bona  fide 
refugees  will  benefit  if  this  process  is  maintained 
and  completed  without  undue  delay. 

Before  discussing  some  related  elements  of  the 
Palestine  refugee  problem,  let  me  extend  on  be- 
half of  my  Government  sincere  congratulations  to 
Director  Davis  and  to  his  staff  for  the  devotion 
to  duty,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  imagi- 
nation they  have  shown  in  assisting  the  refugees. 
They  have  won  deep  respect  for  their  conduct  of 
UNRWA's  affairs  from  the  refugees  themselves, 
from  tlie  host  governments,  and  from  the  con- 
tributing governments.  I  have  complete;  con- 
fidence that  they  will  continue  faithfully  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  Agency. 

While  few  would  dispute  the  need  for  the  tem- 
porary provision  of  necessary  services  to  the  Pales- 
tine refugees,  more  and  more  frustration  is  being 
felt  in  various  quarters  over  the  lack  of  progress 


*  For  background  and  text  of  resolution,  see  ibid.,  Jan.^ 
4, 1960,  p.  31. 
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toward  a  fundamental  solution.  Each  year  the 
Palestine  refugee  population  grows  by  almost  30,- 
000  people.  About  half  of  the  refugees  are  young 
people  born  after  their  parents  left  their  former 
homes.  In  spite  of  these  facts  we  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  become  resigned  to  this  problem  as 
if  it  were  unsolvable  or  had  some  kind  of  inevit- 
ability attached  to  it. 

My  Government  shares  the  keen  disappoint- 
ment of  other  members  that  the  parties  directly 
concerned  have  apparently  not  indicated,  since  the 
14th  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  their  will- 
ingness to  approach  the  refugee  problem  with 
adequate  flexibility  and  with  due  adherence  to 
principles  often  confirmed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. However,  we  are  fully  aware  that  the  Arab 
states  and  Israel  are  separated  by  a  complex  of 
problems.  The  Palestine  refugee  issue  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these.  A  solution  to  this 
problem  would  clearly  be  in  the  long-range  in- 
terests of  all  the  states  in  the  area,  whatever  the 
short-range  advantages  of  its  perpetuation  may 
seem  to  be  to  one  party  or  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overemphasize  this 
point.  No  one  stands  to  gain  from  the  present 
impasse. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  people  of  the  Middle  East, 
who  could  profit  so  much  from  an  era  of  tran- 
quillity and  progress. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  United  Nations,  which  has 
devoted  so  much  time  and  energy  and  patience  and 
money  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  contributing  states,  which 
year  after  year  have  been  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  refugees  with  the  fervent  hope  that 
some  constructive  outcome  could  be  found. 

It  is  not  fair  especially  to  a  million  refugees 
who,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  have  been  de- 
nied those  opportunities  for  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness that  all  free  men  should  enjoy. 

For  far  too  long  this  impasse  has  persisted.  We 
have  delayed.  We  have  procrastinated.  We  have 
put  off  until  tomorrow  what  we  should  have  done 
today. 

Last  year  the  Assembly  requested  the  United 
Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine  to 
make  further  efforts  in  connection  with  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  paragraph  11  of  Eesolution 
194(111).=  Since  then,  the  Commission  has  done 
what  it  reasonably  could.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  the  PCC  cannot  fruitfully  work  in  a  vacuum. 


Such  progress  as  may  be  secured  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Commission  or  by  any  other  means 
before  our  review  of  this  problem  at  the  16th 
General  Assembly  depends  fundamentally  on  the 
attitudes  and  the  actions  of  the  parties  directly 
concerned,  of  the  Arab  host  governments  and  the 
Government  of  Israel.  As  the  delegate  of  a  coun- 
try represented  on  the  Commission,  I  can  say  that 
the  PCC  would  welcome  and  carefully  consider 
any  reasonable  proposals  by  any  of  the  parties  di- 
rectly concerned  for  possible  courses  of  action.  I 
suggest  also  that  other  member  states  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  problem,  and  who  may  have  pro- 
posals to  make,  transmit  such  proposals  to  the 
Commission  for  its  quiet  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion. 

During  the  last  several  years  the  governments 
concerned  directly  with  the  Palestine  refugee  prob- 
lem have  not  utilized  the  Commission  by  pro- 
posing possible  solutions ;  yet  that  has  by  no  means 
stopped  the  work  of  the  Commission.  Early  this 
year  the  Commission  decided  to  accelerate  the 
completion  of  its  important  program  to  identify 
and  evaluate  the  real  property  left  behind  by  the 
Palestine  refugees.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
all  member  states  will,  as  required,  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  the  early  completion  of  this  formidable 
technical  task.  In  addition,  the  Commission  has 
prepared  objective  and  detailed  working  papers 
on  the  subjects  of  compensation  and  repatriation. 
These  papers  will  be  of  considerable  value  to  those 
who  are  closely  concerned  with  future  endeavors 
to  seek  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  emphasize  five 
points  which  are  of  particular  importance  if  we 
are  to  make  progress  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  the  Palestine  refugees : 


"In  paragraph  11  of  Resolution  194(111),  adopted  on 
Dec.  11,  1948,  the  General  Assembly  resolved  "that  the 
refugees  wishing  to  return  to  their  homes  and  live  at 
peace  with  their  neighbours  should  be  permitted  to  do  so 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and  that  compensation 
should  be  paid  for  the  property  of  those  choosing  not  to 
return  and  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  property  which,  under 
principles  of  international  law  or  in  equity,  should  be 
made  good  by  the  Governments  or  authorities  respon- 
sible" and  instructed  the  Conciliation  Commission  "to  fa- 
cilitate the  repatriation,  resettlement  and  economic  and 
social  rehabilitation  of  the  refugees  and  the  payment  of 
compensation,  and  to  maintain  close  relations  with  the 
Director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestine  Refu- 
gees and,  through  him,  with  the  appropriate  organs  and 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  .  .  ." 
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1.  We  must  continue  to  support  the  Director  of 
UNKWA  and  his  staff  in  the  constructive  ap- 
proacli  outlined  in  his  latest  report. 

2.  We  must  recognize  the  precarious  financial 
position  of  the  Agency,  and  all  governments 
should  consider  to  what  extent  they  can  contribute 
or  increiise  their  contributions.  Also  the  financial 
burden  should  be  more  equitably  shared  than  has 
been  the  case  heretofore. 

3.  The  Agency  and  the  host  governments  must 
continue  their  efforts  to  rectify  irregularities  in  the 
distribution  of  relief  supplies. 

4.  The  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  must 
continue  its  efforts  to  prepare  the  way  for  prog- 
ress toward  a  solution  of  the  refugee  problem. 

5.  The  Governments  directly  concerned  must,  in 
recognizing  their  primary  responsibility  for  the 
fair  and  peaceful  resolution  of  this  issue,  take 
greater  initiative  toward  the  attainment  of  a  so- 
lution. 

Finally,  I  should  like  again  to  make  a  plea  to  this 
committee  for  the  generous  application  of  realism 
and  compassion  in  dealing  with  this  problem, 
which  involves  the  welfare  of  a  million  people  and 
the  stability  of  the  Near  East. 


U.S.  Affirms  Interest  in  Development 
of  Colombo  Plan  Countries 

Statement  ty  Theodore  C.  Achilles 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State ' 

Before  turning  to  our  annual  report  I  would  like 
to  join  those  who  have  already  spoken  in  express- 
ing deep  appreciation  to  our  Japanese  hosts.  They 
have  given  us  in  full  measure  the  genius  for  organ- 
ization of  the  Japanese  mind  and  the  warm  hospi- 
tality of  the  Japanese  heart.  Indeed,  all  that  we 
see  in  Japan  today  bears  effective  witness  to  the 
sterling  qualities  of  the  Japanese  people  and  their 
leaders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Government  is  proud  indeed 
to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Colombo  Plan  Con- 
sultative Committee  virtually  from  its  inception  a 
decade  ago.    In  its  own  relatively  short  national 


'  Made  at  the  12th  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Consulta- 
tive Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development  in 
South  and  Southeast  Asia  at  Tokyo  on  Nov.  16.  Mr. 
Achilles  was  U.S.  Eepresentative  at  the  ministerial 
meeting. 


existence  my  country  has  sought  freedom  and 
progress  for  its  own  people,  and  today  the  average 
American  wishes  these  same  privileges  for  our 
friends  everywhere.  We  recognize  the  community, 
the  universality,  of  the  basic  aspirations  of  all  man- 
kind for  freedom,  for  dignity,  and  for  a  better  life 
for  himself  and  his  children.  We  recognize  our 
growing  interdependence,  a  concomitant  of  the  jet 
age,  and  the  new  challenges  and  opportunities 
that  are  its  counterpart.  And  finally  we  recognize 
that  millions  of  people  are  learning  every  day 
about  new  material  aspects  of  life  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. They  want  to  share  in  this  better  life  that 
man's  ingenuity  has  made  possible,  and  they  want 
to  do  so  quickly. 

The  Colombo  Plan  has  demonstrated  during 
this  decade  of  its  existence  an  excellent  balance 
between  high  aspirations  and  a  commonsense, 
practical  attention  to  the  realities  of  economic  life 
and  development.  It  is  well  suited  to  deal  with 
even  greater  responsibilities  in  the  years  ahead. 
We  are  entering  a  decade  in  which,  in  Prime  Min- 
ister [Hayato]  Ikeda's  words,  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  less  advanced  countries 
becomes  the  biggest  problem  facing  the  world's 
economy.  The  draft  report  which  lies  before  us 
shows  that  we  have  all  become  more  sophisticated 
in  our  appraisal  of  economic  development  require- 
ments. For  example,  we  are  increasingly  cog- 
nizant that  the  various  segments  of  our  economies 
must  be  developed  in  a  balanced  fashion;  that 
industrial  development,  social  progress,  and  the 
improvement  of  socioeconomic  institutions  are 
closely  interrelated ;  and  that  both  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  must  act  as  partners  in  accelerating 
economic  growth  and  vitality. 

We  have  also  reached  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  essential  responsibilities  for  economic  de- 
velopment that  rest,  by  the  very  nature  of  eco- 
nomic realities,  upon  each  individual  Colombo 
Plan  member.  This  is  not,  of  course,  to  deny  the 
vast  importance  of  cooperative  efforts,  including 
external  assistance  in  its  various  forms.  Ameri- 
cans can  speak  with  feeling  on  this  subject,  for 
our  success  in  building  a  strong  nation  in  the 
19th  century  owed  a  great  deal  to  European  ex- 
ample and  investment.  But  external  assistance 
can  only  supplement,  it  cannot  supplant,  vigorous 
efforts  at  home,  notably  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal and  the  effective  utilization  of  both  human  and 
natural    resources.      Political,    intellectual,    and 
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moral  leadership  must  be  drawn  from  the  peoples 
of  the  developing  countries  themselves.  It  is  they, 
therefore,  who  will  determine  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  all  economic  development  endeavors. 

The  report  shows,  however,  the  important  sup- 
plementary part  which  external  assistance,  includ- 
ing that  from  the  United  States,  has  played  in 
helping  to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
Colombo  Plan  countries  during  the  past  year.  It 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  note  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Colombo  Plan  my  country  has 
contributed  economic  aid  of  various  types  to  the 
countries  of  the  area  in  an  amount  that  now  ap- 
proximates $71/^  thousand  million.  It  is,  perhaps, 
pertinent  to  not«  that  U.S.  commitments  of  aid 
during  the  past  year  ($11/^  thousand  million) 
exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  $270 
million. 

U.S.  Assistance  Programs 

The  reason  "why  my  Government  maintains,  as 
an  integral  part  of  its  foreign  policy,  an  active 
program  of  economic  assistance  to  those  free- world 
countries  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development  has 
been  stated  countless  times.  In  simple  words  it  is 
our  recognition  of  the  basic  universality  of  all  our 
aspirations  and  of  our  increasing  interdependence. 
The  objectives  of  the  Asian  people  to  achieve  free- 
dom, peace,  and  human  dignity  are  also  our  ob- 
jectives. It  is  because  of  these  common  objectives 
that  my  Government  places  so  high  a  value  on  the 
Colombo  Plan  as  an  instrument  to  encourage  the 
fullest  international  economic  cooperation  among 
its  members.  The  experience  and  methods  de- 
veloped in  this  association  have  aroused  interest 
elsewhere — in  Latin  America  and,  as  our  Canadian 
colleague  has  emphasized,  also  in  Africa. 

I  shall  not  deal  at  length  with  the  instrumen- 
talities through  which  United  States  assistance 
programs  are  channeled,  for  I  am  sure  that  they 
are  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  Committee.  I 
should,  however,  make  special  mention  of  our 
abiding  interest  in  technical  cooperation  as  basic 
to  any  joint  effort  to  accelerate  economic  develop- 
ment. We  intend  to  be  as  responsive  to  the  needs 
for  this  type  of  cooperation  as  our  annual  budget 
permits.  While  our  technical  cooperation  pro- 
grams are  essentially  bilateral  in  character,  they 
have  in  various  instances  been  of  assistance  in  pro- 
moting regional  activities  of  the  type  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  Burmese  delegate. 
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Multilateral  Development  Activities 

My  Government  recognizes  equally  the  impor- 
tance of  multilateral  activities  in  this  field,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  our  initiative  in  tlie  creation  of 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund.  The  resources 
of  the  Fund  and  of  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  have  not  yet  reached  a  total 
figure  which  would  take  advantage  of  the  U.S. 
pledge  offered  on  a  matching  basis.  We  hope  that 
contributions  will  increase.  We  hope  also  that  the 
United  Nations'  new  OPEX  program  for  pro- 
viding trained  administrators  to  less  developed 
countries  can  be  enlarged.  President  Eisenhower 
recently  indicated  in  his  address  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  -  that  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  join  other  countries  in  contributing 
increased  funds  to  this  program  and  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis. 

We  have  also  given  considerable  attention  to  our 
Development  Loan  Fund,  now  in  operation  for 
about  3  years.  This  institution  was,  of  course, 
designed  to  permit  the  United  States  to  provide 
development  capital  under  more  flexible  terms. 
Over  half  of  the  Fimd's  operation  is  made  up  of 
commitments  within  the  Colombo  Plan  area.  My 
Government  contemplates  further  expansion  of 
the  Fund's  resources  in  order  that  it  may  continue 
to  meet  a  maximum  share  of  the  demands  made 
upon  it. 

In  addition  to  its  own  lending  institutions,  its 
mutual  security  programs,  teclmical  cooperation, 
and  sales  of  agi'icultural  surpluses,  the  United 
States  during  the  past  2  years  has  taken  a  strong 
initiative  in  stimulating  or  strengthening  inter- 
national means  of  accelerating  development.  Co- 
operative efforts  have  now  led  to  a  large  increase 
in  the  resources  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetai-y  Fund  and  to  tlie  creation  of  the 
International  Development  Association. 

The  IDA  is  a  new  venture  in  international  de- 
velopment financing.  It  will  provide  financing  of 
a  kind  not  now  available  from  any  other  broadly 
based  multilateral  institution.  The  need  of  many 
developing  countries  for  capital  imports  far  ex- 
ceeds their  capacity  to  service  loans  on  normal 
banking  terms.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  IDA,  like 
the  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund,  to  provide  sup- 
plementary capital  on  flexible  terms  for  sound 


^  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  10, 1060,  p.  551. 
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projects  and  programs  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
set  in  motion. 

The  articles  of  agreement  of  the  IDA  have  come 
into  force,  and  the  IDA  will  soon  begin  operations. 
We  are  hopeful  that,  in  accordance  with  tlie  spirit 
of  its  articles,  the  IDA  will  operate  in  a  vigorous 
and  flexible  manner  to  meet  the  needs  of  develop- 
ing countries  that  cannot  be  met  from  the  resources 
of  the  IBRD,  with  which  it  is  affiliated.  However, 
if  the  IDA  is  to  do  the  job  for  which  it  was 
created,  countries  which  have  so  far  failed  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  become  members  should,  of 
course,  do  so. 

Development  Assistance  Group 

If  man's  right  to  hope  for  more  than  a  bare 
struggle  for  existence  is  to  be  fulfilled,  to  use 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan's  words,  collaboration 
must  be  expanded  among  those  more  advanced  na- 
tions capable  of  providing  assistance.  The  emer- 
gence of  many  newly  independent  nations  adds  a 
new  dimension  to  the  intensity  and  urgency  of  the 
problem.  There  has  been  a  heartening  response 
through  international  cooperation.  Our  prosper- 
ing free-world  friends  have  joined  with  us  in 
establishing  the  Development  Assistance  Group. 
The  members  of  this  group  are  those  countries 
which  are  making  available,  or  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  available,  a  significant  flow  of  long- 
tenn  funds  to  underdeveloped  areas. 

At  present  the  Group  is  composed  of  10  coun- 
tries and  the  European  Economic  Conununity. 
Japan,  the  only  member  country  outside  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  has  not  allowed  the  disad- 
vantage of  distance  in  terms  of  meeting  and  com- 
munications to  restrict  its  full  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  organization.  Here  in  Tokyo  one 
can  see  the  amazing  economic  progress  which  has 
taken  place  in  Japan  and  can  be  confident  that 
Japan  will  play  an  even  more  important  role  in 
extending  assistance  to  less  developed  areas.  The 
statement  at  our  opening  session  by  Prime  Minis- 
ter Ikeda  was  heartening  in  this  respect. 

The  Development  Assistance  Group  is  not  an 
operating  organization.  It  exists  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  capital-exporting  countries  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  techniques  to  facilitate  the 
flow  of  long-term  funds  to  less  developed  areas. 
In  addition  to  exchanging  information  about  ex- 
isting programs  and  institutions,  the  DAG  mem- 
bers have  agi'eed  on  the  basis  for  exchanging 


comparable  data  on  the  total  flow  of  funds  from 
their  countries  to  less  developed  areas.  This 
should  help  to  meet  in  part  the  situation  to  which 
the  distinguished  delegates  of  the  Philippines  and 
Burma  have  drawn  attention.  DAG  members 
have  also  discussed  the  question  of  preinvestment 
technical  assistance  and  how  it  might  be  made 
more  effective. 

We  believe  that  DAG  can  perform  a  useful 
function  in  expanding  both  the  volume  and  use- 
fulness of  development  assistance  from  the  indus- 
trialized countries.  My  Government  continues  to 
be  prepared  to  discuss  bilaterally  with  any  govern- 
ment, and  in  fact  is  continuously  discussing  with 
many  governments,  ways  in  which  our  assistance 
can  be  made  more  helpful. 

Importance  of  Individual  Initiative 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  members  here  have 
problems  of  economic  development;  we  are  all 
developing  at  varying  rates.  In  the  case  of  my 
own  country,  many  factors  have  borne  on  its  de- 
velopment. One  factor  that  is  basic  is  encourage- 
ment, within  a  framework  of  stable  legal  and 
social  institutions,  to  individuals  to  exercise  such 
initiative  and  drive  as  they  possess. 

We  believe  tliat  in  countries  in  the  Colombo 
Plan  area,  as  in  my  own  country,  a  proper  scope 
for  individual  initiative,  an  encouragement  of  in- 
dividual savings  and  investment,  and  an  encour- 
agement of  a  free  flow  of  foreign  investment  will 
hasten  the  development  of  industries  and  bring  a 
pattern  of  solid  and  enduring  growth. 

My  Government  has  been  making  tremendous 
efforts  to  encourage  American  investors  to  look 
boldly  afield  in  the  underdeveloped  areas.  We 
have  tried  to  expand  and  improve  our  system  of 
tax  and  commercial  treaties,  investment  guaranty 
arrangements,  and  other  institutional  and  legisla- 
tive measures,  to  encourage  the  outflow  of  pro- 
ductive private  capital.  Even  in  our  public 
lending  operations  this  objective  is  a  continuing 
element. 

The  potential  reservoir  of  private  resources  is 
much  larger  than  that  available  to  Governmonts 
for  public  lending  purposes.  Moreover,  private 
investment  normally  cames  with  it  an  effective 
built-in  teclinical  assistance  component.  Its  util- 
ity in  these  respects  explains,  no  doubt,  the  world- 
wide competition  for  its  acquisition.  The  reser- 
voir of  investment  funds  never  appears  adequate 
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for  all  requirements;  investorg  are,  and  can  be, 
selective  as  to  where  they  direct  their  funds. 

The  role  of  government  is  of  great  importance, 
indeed  essential,  in  contemporary  efforts  to  ac- 
celerate economic  development,  including  the 
attraction  of  foreign  capital.  It  is  particularly 
important,  we  believe,  that  governments  help  to 
maintain  a  proper  environment  for  economic  de- 
velopment in  all  its  varied  aspects. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  accelerating  eco- 
nomic development  is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent. So  is  its  urgency.  A  decade  ago  my 
Goverimient  thought  in  terms  of  "aid,"  in  large 
amounts  but  over  a  short  period.  As  the  nature  of 
the  problem  has  become  increasingly  clear,  my 
Government  is  thinkmg  less  and  less  in  terms  of 
short-term  "aid"  and  more  and  more  in  terms  of 
"accelerating  development."  By  this  we  mean  the 
mobilization  and  development  of  resources,  public 
and  private,  within  the  less  developed  areas  and 
elsewhere.     This  is  the  task  as  we  see  it. 

In  closing,  I  would  reiterate  the  deep  interest  of 
my  Government  in  the  sound  and  rapid  economic 
development  of  the  countries  in  this  region.  It 
will  continue  to  cooperate  in  every  appropriate 
way  toward  these  ends.  The  progress  covered  in 
our  draft  report  is  indeed  heartening  for  the  tasks 
that  lie  ahead. 


Signatures:  Iraq,  November  7, 1960;  Guatemala,  Decem- 
ber 2, 1960. 
Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  1960.    Done 
at  Karachi  September  19,  1960.     Enters  into  force  on 
the  date  the  Indus  Waters  Treaty  of  September  19, 1960, 
between  India  and  Pakistan  enters  into  force  and  will 
take  effect  retroactively  from  April  1,  1960. 
Signatures:   Australia,    Canada,    Federal    Republic    of 
Germany,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development. 

Patents 

Agreement  for  the  mutual  safeguarding  of  secrecy  of  In- 
ventions relating  to  defense  and  for  which  applications 
for  patents  have  been  made.  Done  at  Paris  September 
21, 1960. 

Approval  deposited:  United  States,  December  8, 1960. 
Ratification  deposited:  Norway,  December  13, 1960. 
Enters  into  force:  January  12, 1961. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.  Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.  Sintered  into  force 
January  1,  1954.    TIAS  3266. 

Accessions  deposited:  Niger,  November  14,  1960;  Sene- 
gal. November  1.5,  1960. 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed  to 
the  international  telecommunication  convention  of  De- 
cember 22, 1952  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and  final 
protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958.  Entered 
into  force  January  1,  1960.  TIAS  4390. 
Notification  of  approval:  United  Arab  Republic,  October 
31,  I960. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade,  with  annexes  and 
schedules,  and  protocol  of  provisional  application.    Con- 
cluded at  Geneva  October  30,  1947.    TIAS  1700. 
Admitted  as  contracting  party:  Nigeria,  October  1,  1960. 
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Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.  Opened  for  signature 
at  Washington  December  27,  1945.  Entered  into  force 
December  27,  1945.     TIAS  1502. 

Notification  of  withdrawal:  Dominican  Republic,  De- 
cember 1,  1960.    Effective  December  1,  1960. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration.   Done  at  Washington  May  25,  1955.    Entered 
into  force  July  20,  1956.    TIAS  3620. 
Notification  of  tvithdrawal:  Dominican  Republic,   De- 
cember 1,  1960.     Effective  December  1,   1960. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Development 
Association.     Done  at  Washington  January   26,   1960. 
Entered  into  force  September  24,  1960.    TIAS  4607. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Denmark,  November  30, 1960. 
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BILATERAL 


Canada 

Agreement  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  remaining  ele- 
ments of  the  CANOL  pipeline  facilities  in  Canada.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  March  31, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  March  31,  1960. 

Korea 

Insured  parcel  post  agreement.     Signed  at  Seoul  July  15 
and  at  Washington  August  17,  1960. 
Entered  into  force:  January  1,  1961. 

Norway 

Agreement  relating  to  a  mutually  financed  shipbuilding 
program  of  the  Norwegian  Navy.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Oslo  November  29,  1960.  Enters  into  force 
on  the  date  Norway  gives  notice  of  approval  by  the 
Norwegian  Parliament. 

Poland 

Protocol  to  the  claims  settlement  agreement  of  July  16, 
1960  (TIAS  4545).  Signed  at  Warsaw  November  29, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  November  29, 1960. 

Rumania 

Agreement  providing  for  cultural  and  other  exchanges. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  December 
9,  1960.    Entered  into  force  December  9,  1960. 
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North  Atlantic  Council  Holds  Ministerial  Meeting  at  Paris 


The  North  Atlantic  Council  held  its  regular 
ministerial  session  at  Paris  from  December  16  to 
IS.  Following  are  texts  of  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  which  was  read  by  Secretary 
Herter  at  the  opening  session  on  December  16,  a 
final  communique  issued  on  December  18,  and 
stafe?)ients  made  by  /Secretary  Herter  on  Decem- 
ber 12  upon  his  departure  from  Washington,  on 
December  13  upon  his  arrival  at  Brussels,  and  on 
December  18  after  the  fi/nal  session. 


MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

As  I  near  the  end  of  my  two  terms  of  office 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  source 
of  great  encouragement  and  satisfaction  to  con- 
sider the  immense  progress  made  by  the  Noi'th 
Atlantic  Alliance  during  the  last  decade. 

In  those  earlier  years  when  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe,  no  one 
would  have  been  so  bold  as  to  predict  the  degree 
of  progress  we  have  made  in  the  collective  de- 
fense: the  great  infrastructure  complex,  the  in- 
creasingly effective  shield  forces,  and  the  nuclear 
power  which  supports  our  Alliance. 

We  have  formed  habits  of  close  political  con- 
sultation. As  we  now  face  many  complex  prob- 
lems which  include  but  also  transcend  military 
defense,  we  must  seek  to  strengthen  and  develo^D 
these  habits  in  increasing  measure. 

To  meet  these  challenges,  we  will  need  to  show 
an  even  greater  unity  of  thought  and  action  than 
we  have  achieved  to  date.  Together  we  must 
build  a  community  which  will  best  safeguard  the 
individual  freedom  and  national  values  of  its  vari- 
ous peoples  and  at  the  same  time  provide  effective 
means  of  dealing  with  problems  with  which  none 
of  us,  alone,  can  deal  effectively. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Alliance  will  meet  this 
challenge,  as  it  has  met  others  in  the  past.  I 
believe  that  the  long-range  planning  on  which  you 
are  now  embarked  will  make  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  tills  end. 


As  you  thus  continue  your  labors  on  behalf  of 
peace,  the  well-being  and  freedom  of  our  peoples, 
I  wish  you  success — now  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


TEXT  OF  COMMUNIQUE 

Press  release  700  dated  December  19 

1.  The  regular  Ministerial  session  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  was  held  in  Paris  from  Decem- 
ber 16th  to  18th,  1960. 

2.  The  Ministers  engaged  in  an  extensive  review 
of  the  international  situation — political,  military 
and  economic.  In  pursuance  of  decisions  previ- 
ously taken,  they  also  considered  the  question  of 
long-term  planning  on  the  basis  of  a  progress 
report  from  the  Secretary  General  and  sugges- 
tions put  forward  by  governments. 

3.  The  Covmcil  reaffirmed  the  solidarity  of  the 
Alliance  and  their  dedication  to  the  principle  of 
the  settlement  of  all  disputes  by  peaceful  means, 
without  recourse  to  the  use  of  force  or  threats. 
They  declared  their  determination  to  work  for  a 
lasting  improvement  in  international  relations,  in 
wliich  freedom,  national  independence  and  law 
would  be  respected.  This  would  be  true  peaceful 
coexistence  free  from  all  idea  of  world  domination. 

4.  The  Council  deplored  the  lack  of  progress 
during  the  past  year  on  disarmament,  resulting 
from  the  Communist  states'  withdrawal  from  the 
Ten-Power  Conference  before  even  examining  the 
Western  proposals.^  The  Comicil  reaffirmed  their 
support  for  the  principles  expressed  in  those  pro- 
posals as  a  basis  for  attaining  their  common  ob- 
jective of  general  and  complete  disarmament  by 
stages  under  effective  international  control.  They 
expressed  their  hope  for  the  early  resumption  of 
negotiations. 

5.  The  Council  regretted  the  lack  of  progress  on 
the  reunification  of  Germany  on  the  basis  of  self- 


'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  22, 1960,  p.  2C7. 
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determination.  With  regard  to  Berlin,  the  Coun- 
cil reaffirmed  their  declaration  of  December  16th, 
1958.-  In  face  of  the  recent  Soviet  threats  and 
harassing  tactics,  they  once  again  declared  their 
determmation  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  people 
of  West  Berlin. 

6.  In  order  that  the  Atlantic  Alliance  may  pur- 
sue its  constructive  purposes  in  peace  and  without 
fear,  confronted  as  it  is  by  tlie  menace  of  growing 
Communist  military  strength,  the  North  Atlantic 
nations  must  be  able  to  respond  to  any  attack  with 
whatever  force  might  be  appropriate. 

There  must  be  a  proper  balance  in  the  forces  of 
the  Alliance  of  nuclear  and  conventional  strength 
to  provide  the  required  flexibility.  The  Ministers, 
in  the  light  of  the  annual  review,  took  note  of  the 
progress  which  had  been  made,  and  expressed  their 
determination  to  continue  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  deteri-ent  and  defensive  strength  of  the 
Alliance. 

7.  In  this  connection,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment suggested  the  concept  of  an  MRBM  [medi- 
um-range ballistic  missile]  multilateral  force  for 
consideration  by  the  Alliance.  The  Council  took 
note  of  the  United  States  suggestion  with  great  in- 
terest and  instructed  the  pennanent  represent- 
atives to  study  the  suggestion  and  related  matters 
in  detail. 

Tlie  Coimcil  welcomed  the  assurance  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  in  the  NATO  area 
United  States  nuclear  weapons  made  available  to 
NATO. 

8.  At  the  same  time,  the  Comicil  agreed  on  the 
equal  importance  of  strengthening  the  shield 
forces  of  NATO  in  other  respects  so  that  there  can 
be  no  possibility  of  miscalculation  or  misimder- 
standing  of  the  Alliance's  determination  and  abil- 
ity to  resist  aggression  by  whatever  means  are 
appropriate  and  necessary. 

9.  The  Ministers  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
steps  so  far  taken  in  response  to  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Defense  Ministers  in  the  spring  1960 
in  the  field  of  logistics  and  for  cooperation  in 
research,  development  and  production  of  military 
equipment.  They  urged  all  parties  concerned  to 
press  on  with  the  projects  already  selected  and 
to  study  what  further  projects  are  suitable  for  co- 
operative action. 


10.  The  Ministers  examined  the  report  submit- 
ted to  them  on  long-term  planning,  in  particular 
with  regard  to  political  consultation  and  economic 
problems. 

11.  They  reaffirmed  their  determination  to  pur- 
sue within  the  Alliance  comprehensive  political 
consultation  designed  to  achieve  the  closest  pos- 
sible coordination  of  their  views  and  unity  of 
action.  They  studied  ways  and  means  of  achiev- 
ing this  result. 

12.  In  the  economic  field,  they  welcomed  the 
creation  of  the  OECD  [Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development]  ,^  which,  by 
promoting  balanced  economic  growth  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  world  trade,  will  benefit  all  the  nations 
of  the  free  world. 

13.  They  emphasized  the  importance  they 
attach  to  the  development  of  the  less-favored 
coimtries  of  the  Alliance. 

14.  Comprismg  as  they  do  many  of  the  more 
industrially  developed  coimtries,  the  Atlantic  na- 
tions recognize  their  special  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

15.  The  Ministers  instructed  the  permanent 
representatives  to  follow  up  previous  studies  to 
enable  the  countries  of  the  Alliance  to  watch  the 
development  of  the  Commimist  economic  offensive 
and  to  concert  the  necessary  defensive  measures. 

16.  The  Secretary  General  was  invited  to  draw 
up  a  report  on  these  various  questions  which  will 
be  examined  at  the  spring  Ministerial  meeting  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council. 

17.  This  meeting  will  take  place  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Norwegian  Government  in  Oslo  in 
May  1961. 


STATEMENTS  BY  SECRETARY  HERTER 
Departure  Statement,  Washington,  December  12 

Press  release  690  dated  December  10,  for  release  December  12 

I  am  embarking  on  a  twofold  mission  to  Brussels 
and  Paris.  In  Brussels  I  shall  be  acting  as  the 
personal  representative  of  President  Eisenhower 
at  the  wedding  festivities  of  His  Royal  Highness 
King  Baudouin  and  Dona  Fabiola  de  Mora  y 
Aragon. 

Subsequently  I  shall  take  part  in  the  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  5, 1959,  p.  4. 


'/fttU,  Jan.  2, 1961,  p.  8. 
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tion  in  Paris.*  This  meeting  will  place  particular 
empliasis  on  reviewing  the  current  state  of  inter- 
national relations  and  the  status  of  our  defenses. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  in  NATO  in  the  last 
few  years.  We  have  substantially  strengthened 
our  defenses  as  well  as  the  process  of  political 
consultation  in  the  Alliance. 

The  NATO  Ministers  will  likewise  be  discussing 
suggestions  made  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment last  year  looking  toward  the  formulation  of 
plans  for  meeting  jointly  the  changing  conditions 
of  the  coming  decade. 

The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  has  been  successful 
in  the  past.     I  am  confident  of  its  future. 

Arrival  Statement,  Brussels,  December  13 

Press  release  692  dated  December  13 

I  am  delighted  to  be  among  you  at  this  happy 
time  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  share  with 
you  personally  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  wedding 
of  your  King  and  Dofia  Fabiola  de  Mora  y 
Aragon.  As  the  special  representative  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  I  bring  with  me  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  people  of  the  United  States  best 
wishes  for  the  future  happiness  of  King  Baudouin 
and  Dofia  Fabiola.  The  ties  of  friendship  and 
mutual  respect  which  have  long  linked  our  two 
peoples  are  further  strengthened  by  the  common 
joy  this  wedding  is  inspiring  throughout  both 
countries.  The  memories  of  the  warmth  and 
friendliness  I  encoimtered  in  Brussels  when  I 
served  here  as  a  yoimg  man  heighten  my  pleasure 
in  being  with  you  at  this  time  and  deepen  my 
regret  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  remain  with  you 
as  long  as  I  would  like.  Unfortunately  urgent 
preparations  in  relation  to  the  NATO  Ministers' 
meeting  will  require  my  presence  in  Paris  on 
Wednesday.  But  though  I  must  leave  Brussels 
on  the  eve  of  the  royal  wedding,  my  thoughts  and 
those  of  my  fellow  countiymen  will  be  here  on 
Thursday  with  the  Belgian  people,  their  King, 
and  their  new  Queen. 

Statement  After  Final  Session,  December  18 

Press  release   701   dated  December  19 

This  ministerial  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  has  been  a  significant  one. 
Tlie   Ministers    of   the    15    countries   have   been 


•  For  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see 
ibid.,  Dec.  26, 19G0,  p.  978. 


fran]<:  in  giving  the  views  of  their  governments 
on  NATO  and  the  world  situation.  This  ex- 
change is  always  helpful.  It  underlines  the  sig- 
nificant progress  achieved  in  political  consulta- 
tion within  NATO. 

The  most  important  element  of  discussion  in 
the  meeting  just  concluded  was  the  long-range 
plan  for  NATO.  As  you  know,  NATO  was  con- 
stituted as  a  defensive  organization  when  the 
threat  of  Soviet  military  power  to  Western  Eu- 
rope became  apparent  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin 
airlift.  NATO  therefore  was  basically  a  military 
alliance. 

As  the  Organization  developed,  however,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  it  had  great  values  in  addition 
to  that  of  military  defense.  It  became  a  highly 
useful  organ  of  political  consultation.  People 
generally  are  unaware  of  the  variety  and  depth 
of  tlie  consultation  that  takes  place  in  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  permanent  representatives  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Council.  Prospective  develop- 
ments in  various  parts  of  the  world,  often  far  out- 
side the  NATO  area,  are  brought  up  for  infor- 
mation and  discussion.  NATO  therefore  has 
served  as  a  binding  force  of  considerable  effect. 
A  unity  of  thought  and  action  formerly  incon- 
ceivable in  peacetime  has  been  achieved  through 
the  Organization. 

The  member  nations  have  therefore  come  to  be- 
lieve that  NATO  should  continue  as  an  Organ- 
ization many  years  into  the  future.  For  this 
reason  the  Organization  is  engaged  in  impor- 
tant long-range  planning  to  determine  how  the 
Organization  can  most  effectively  fulfill  its  vital 
objectives  in  the  years  to  come  in  both  the  mili- 
tary and  the  nonmilitary  fields. 

The  United  States  is  glad  to  assist  in  this  ef- 
fort to  make  NATO  a  long-range  institution  for 
tlie  defense  of  the  freedom  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Community. 

This  has  been  the  fourth  ministerial  meeting 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  which  I  have 
participated.  It  is,  as  you  know,  my  last.  It  has 
been  a  true  pleasure  to  take  part  in  these  Coimcil 
meetings  with  my  distinguished  and  capable  col- 
leagues from  the  14  other  members  of  the  Al- 
liance. I  am  encouraged  at  the  continuous  prog- 
ress made  by  NATO.  I  am  confident  that,  while 
it  will  continue  to  have  many  problems,  it  has  the 
basic  strength  and  unity  to  meet  them 
successfully. 
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Stage-Two  Talks  Concluded 
on  West  Indies  Bases 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  commwniqite  which 
was  released  simultaneously  on  December  8  at 
London,  Port-of-Spain,  and  Washington  during 
the  second  stage  of  talks  on  renegotiation  of  the 
19^1  leased  bases  agreement  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  together  with  a 
report  of  the  U.S.  delegation  which  was  released 
at  Washington  on  December  15. 


COMMUNIQUE  OF  DECEMBER  8 

Press  release  681  dated  December  8 

The  first  part  of  stage  two  of  the  West  Indies 
bases  talks  was  successfully  concluded  today  at  a 
conference  held  at  the  Crown  Point  Hotel  in  the 
small  West  Indian  island  of  Tobago.^  The  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  was  to  revise  the  1941  leased 
bases  agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  of  America  by  virtue  of  which 
considerable  areas  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  were 
leased  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  defense 
purposes  for  a  period  of  nmety-nine  years. 

The  participants  in  the  conference  were  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  signa- 
tories to  the  original  agreement,  the  federation  of 
The  West  Indies,  which  has  not  yet  attained  inde- 
pendence, and  the  Territory  of  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago, which  is  a  self-governing  unit  of  the  federa- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  conference  was  His 
Excellency  Sir  Solomon  Hochoy,  KCMG,  CBE, 
the  first  West  Indian  Governor  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago.  The  delegations  were  headed  by  The 
Honorable  John  Hay  Whitney,  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  representing 
the  United  States  of  America ;  The  Honorable  Mr. 
Hugh  Fraser,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  represent- 
ing the  United  Kingdom;  The  Honorable  Sir 
Grantley  Adams,  Prime  Minister  of  the  West  In- 
dies, representing  the  federation ;  and  The  Honor- 
able Dr.  Eric  Williams,  Premier  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  representing  the  Territory  of  Trinidad 


'  For  text  of  a  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the 
first  stage  of  the  talJjs,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  28,  1960, 
p.  822;  for  an  announcement  of  the  stage-two  talks,  see 
ihid.,  Dec.  12,  1960,  p.  889. 


and  Tobago.  Under  the  new  arrangements  ap- 
proved by  the  four  parties,  the  United  States  of 
America  agrees  to  abandon  some  twenty-one  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  land  leased  under  the  1941  agree- 
ment, including  unused  portions  of  the  naval  sta- 
tion at  Chaguaramas.  Agi-eement  has  also  been 
reached  with  regard  to  the  provision  by  the  United 
States  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  to 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  with  particular  reference  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  defenses  of  the  Territory 
and  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  areas  re- 
tained by  the  United  States  of  America  for  a 
period  of  some  17  years  enable  the  United  States 
Naval  Station  at  Chaguaramas  to  fulfill  important 
defense  and  electronic  research  missions.  The 
agreement  reached  is  in  furtherance  of  the  prin- 
ciples as  outlined  in  the  statement  issued  at  the 
termination  of  stage  one  of  the  West  Indies  bases 
talks  in  London  last  month  which  emphasized  the 
right  of  The  West  Indies,  on  attaining  indepen- 
dence, to  form  its  own  alliances,  and  also  the  will- 
ingness of  The  West  Indies  to  play  its  part  in  the 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  areas 
to  be  released  to  the  Government  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  are  as  follows : 

1.  All  the  areas  outside  of  the  North  West 
Peninsula ; 

2.  A  beach  area  approximately  four-fifths  of  a 
mile  in  length,  commencing  at  the  boundary  west 
of  Tembladora  and  ending  at  a  point  east  of  the 
first  pier  at  Carenage  Bay ; 

3.  A  portion  of  Tucker  Valley,  approximately 
one  thousand  acres  in  extent,  and  including  ap- 
proximately seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  citrus 
plantation; 

4.  Scotland  Bay. 

It  has  also  been  agreed  that  other  plantation 
areas  should  be  placed  under  the  administrative 
control  of  the  Government  of  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago, subject  to  the  necessary  security  provisions. 
Tetron  Bay,  which  remains  under  United  States 
lease,  is  to  be  developed  for  joint  use  by  the  United 
States,  the  federation  of  The  West  Indies,  and  the 
Government  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  for  the 
operation  and  training  of  naval  construction  imits, 
the  granting  of  base  facilities  to  the  West  Indies 
Naval  Force,  and  the  resiting  of  the  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  Marine  Police  Launch  Station.  The 
United  States  would  also  provide  facilities  for 
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vocational  training  involving  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chine shops  in  the  main  Chaguaramas  Bay  east  of 
Staubles  Bay.  Scotland  Bay  and  the  defense  sites 
on  Monos  Island  and  Green  Plill  would  be  made 
immediately  available  to  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  hostilities,  with  provision  for  compensa- 
tion by  the  United  States  Government.  A  portion 
of  Waller  Field,  14  acres  in  extent,  including  the 
airfield,  would  also  be  made  available  to  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  hostilities.  Surplus  water 
from  the  wells  in  the  Nortli  "West  Peninsula  as 
determined  by  hydrological  survey  would  be  made 
available  to  tlie  Government  of  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago. The  United  States  of  America  has  prepared 
a  program  for  economic  utilization  of  areas  in  the 
North  West  Peninsula  estimated  to  cost  approxi- 
mately United  States  $1.1  million.  The  area  to  be 
retained  by  the  United  States  of  America  under 
the  new  lease  consists  of  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  North  West  Peninsula,  including  the  main 
naval  station  at  Chaguaramas  Bay,  the  missile 
tracking  and  communication  facility,  and  the 
northern  portion  of  Tucker  Valley. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  tenure  of  the 
area  retained,  the  delegations  of  the  United  States 
and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  have  agreed  upon  and 
those  of  the  Federal  and  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ments have  acceded  to  the  following  terms : 

1.  By  the  end  of  1962  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment would  complete  the  agreed  release  of 
areas  and  the  provision  of  facilities.  From  the 
time  of  signing  the  agreement  until  the  end  of  1962 
the  Government  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  will  have 
the  right  to  utilize  the  areas  involved,  subject  to 
normal  security  arrangements. 

2.  At  the  end  of  a  further  period  of  five  years 
(i.e.  at  the  beginning  of  1968)  the  parties  would 
undertake  a  joint  review  of  the  operation  of  the 
agreement  and  the  need  for  its  continuation  in 
the  existing  or  modified  form. 

3.  Unless  they  agree  that  it  should  be  termi- 
nated, the  agreement  would  then  continue  subject 
to  such  modifications  as  might  be  agreed  upon 
for  a  further  period  of  five  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  (i.e.  at  the  beginning  of  1973)  the 
parties  would  jointly  reconsider  the  strategic  need 
in  the  light  of  the  world  situation  at  that  time  for 
the  defense  facilities  enjoyed  thereunder. 

4.  If  agreement  were  not  reached  within  a 
period  of  one  year  (i.e.  by  tlie  end  of  1973)  on 


the  continued  need  for  these  facilities  the  United 
States  Government  would  have  a  period  of  four 
years  (i.e.  matil  the  end  of  1977)  in  which  to  com- 
plete their  withdrawal. 

Agreement  in  principle  has  been  reached  on  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  a  new  agreement  proposed 
by  Trinidad  and  Tobago  under  which  the  areas 
retained  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  of 
America.  These  include  a  general  description  of 
the  rights  of  both  parties,  jurisdiction  arrange- 
ments, financial  and  tax  concessions,  the  use  of 
the  public  facilities  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  in- 
cluding Parco  Airport,  training  of  local  personnel, 
and  local  procurement  and  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Consultative  Board  with  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  The 
West  Indies  to  keei>  the  implementation  of  the 
new  agreement  under  constant  review. 

The  delegations  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  recognize  the 
need  for  economic  and  tecluiical  assistance  to  Trin- 
idad and  Tobago,  in  keeping  with  the  desire  of  all 
participating  governments  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the  people  of  The 
West  Indies.  Accordingly,  the  United  States 
delegation  agrees  that  the  United  States  would 
provide  such  aid  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  may  approve.  The  United  States  delega- 
tion strongly  recommends  that  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  following  high-priority  pi'ojects 
be  on  a  grant  basis : 

1.  Improvement  of  the  port  facilities  of  Port- 
of-Spain ; 

2.  Construction  of  additional  road  facilities  be- 
tween Port-of-Spain  and  Chaguaramas,  including 
land  reclamation  in  the  Cocorite  area ; 

3.  Eehabilitation  of  the  Trinidad  Government 
Kailway ; 

4.  Development  of  a  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  the  branch  of  the  Univei-sity  College 
of  The  West  Indies  m  Trinidad. 

Stage  two  of  the  conference  is  to  be  continued 
immediately  in  the  other  territories — St.  Lucia, 
Antigua,  and  Jamaica — in  which  bases  were  leased 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  beginning  with 
talks  in  St.  Lucia  on  December  9.  Decisions 
reached  in  stage  two  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
final  agreement  to  be  drawn  up  at  stage  three  of  the 
conference  to  be  held  in  February  1961. 


January  9,   796? 
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The  talks  were  marked  by  the  high  level  of  cor- 
diality and  friendly  relations  which  had  been 
established  at  stage  one  in  London. 


REPORT  OF  U.S.  DELEGATION 

Press  release  698  dated  December  15 

The  United  States  delegation,  headed  by  Jolni 
Hay  "Wliitney,  United  States  Ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, returned  to  Washington  last  evening  from 
second-stage  talks  held  in  The  West  Indies  involv- 
ing renegotiation  of  the  1941  leased-bases  agree- 
ment. These  talks  were  held  in  four  of  the  unit 
territories  of  The  West  Indies  federation,  where 
there  are  operating  installations  used  by  the 
United  States  Navy  and  also  where  the  United 
States  Air  Force  has  facilities  for  programs  of 
space  and  missile  research  and  development. 
Meetings  were  held  with  representatives  of  the 
Unit  Governments  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  from 
November  28  to  December  9,  in  St.  Lucia,  Decem- 
ber 9-10,  in  Antigua,  December  11-12,  and  in 
Jamaica,  December  13-14. 

Delegations  from  the  federation  Government 
of  Tlie  West  Indies  and  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  present  at  tlie  talks  between  United  States 
representatives  and  members  of  the  four  Unit 
Governments.  A  series  of  agreements  in  principle 
were  concluded,  with  which  all  the  Governments 
concerned  have  associated  themselves.  Work  will 
begin  in  London  in  January  to  incorporate  the 
agreed  principles  into  a  formal  agreement  to  re- 
place the  1941  agreement. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  using  and  does 
not  foresee  future  need  for  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  areas  acquired  in  1941.  For  this  reason 
the  United  States  has  taken  the  initiative  and 
agreed  to  release  these  unconditionally  to  the  Unit 
Governments  concerned. 

The  areas  retamed  are  vital  links  in  the  defense 
against  submarine  incursions  in  the  Caribbean  and 
in  providing  support  to  the  Cape  Canaveral  test 
launching  programs.  Among  the  areas  to  be  re- 
tained are,  for  example,  the  antisubmarine  base  at 
Chaguaramas  in  Trinidad,  down-range  space  and 
missile  test- vehicles  tracking  facilities  in  St.  Lucia, 
an  oceanographic  research  station  and  space- 
vehicle  tracking  facilities  in  Antigua,  and  naviga- 
tional aid  facilities  in  Jamaica.  It  was  agreed 
that  these  essential  defense  areas  may  be  retained 


for  at  least  17  years,  a  period  wliich  will  meet  fore- 
seeable needs.  In  addition,  the  period  can  be  ex- 
tended beyond  17  years  by  mutual  agreement. 

The  United  States  delegation  also  discussed  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  programs  in  each 
of  the  areas  visited.  The  United  States  has  agreed 
to  finance  in  whole  or  in  part  certain  projects  in 
economic  and  technical  assistance  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  In  addition,  the  delegation  agreed 
to  recommend  that  appropriate  United  States  au- 
thorities give  sympathetic  consideration  in  the 
future  to  loan  or  grant  assistance  for  other  projects 
important  to  long-term  West  Indian  development. 

Upon  his  return  from  The  West  Indies  talks 
Ambassador  Wliitney  said : 

The  agreements  reached  in  this  field  were  in  no  sense 
quid  pro  quo's  for  the  military  facilities  we  retain.  The 
United  States  has  a  vital  and  continuing  interest  in  West 
Indian  economic  stability  irrespective  of  our  interest  in 
purely  military  aspects — although  the  two  are  of  course 
interrelated.  Because  of  its  geographical  proximity  the 
people  of  The  West  Indies  and  of  the  United  States  inev- 
itably are  closely  bound  together.  Many  Americans  go  to 
The  West  Indies.  Substantial  numbers  of  them  live 
there.  We  share  common  destinies,  and  this  is  a  historic 
step  for  all  concerned. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  feature  of  these  talks  was  that 
we  were  negotiating  with  The  West  Indies  when  it  is  still 
not,  though  soon  to  be,  fully  independent.  The  United 
States  recognized  that  there  were  advantages  in  negotiat- 
ing with  the  West  Indians  while  they  were  in  the  process 
of  determining  their  future. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  as  a  result  of  these  talks 
that  the  West  Indians  value  freedom  and  the  Ideals  of 
democracy  much  the  same  as  we  do.  They  have  no  illu- 
sions about  communism  and  the  bondage  it  imposes.  I  am 
confident  that,  as  a  result  of  these  talks  and  the  agree- 
ments reached,  our  common  objectives  of  strengthening  the 
defenses  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  free  world 
have  been  measurably  advanced. 

One  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  emerging  West 
Indies  federation,  Dr.  Eric  Williams,  Premier  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  pledged  himself  to  see  that 
the  new  agreement  would  be  carried  out  in  spirit 
as  well  as  in  letter.  In  a  statement  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  talks  in  Tobago,  Dr.  Williams 
commented  that  it  made  all  the  difference  that  this 
was  an  agi-eement  wliich  had  been  negotiated  by 
rather  than  for  the  peoples  of  The  West  Indies. 
Similarly,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  federation, 
Sir  Grantley  Adams,  the  Cliief  Minister  of  St. 
Lucia,  Mr.  G.  F.  L.  Charles,  the  Chief  Minister  of 
Antigua,  Mr.  V.  C.  Bird,  and  the  Premier  of 
Jamaica,  Mr.  Norman  Manley,  all  pledged  their 
support  of  the  undei-standings  reached. 
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The  thii-d  and  final  stage  of  The  West  Indies 
bases  negotiations  will  take  place  early  in  Febru- 
ary 1961  at  Port-of-Spain,  Trmidad.  At  that  time 
a  new  master  agreement  will  be  signed  replacing 
the  1941  leased-bases  agreement  and  subsequent 
agreements. 


U.S.  Notes  Reports  of  Israel's 
Atomic  Energy  Activities 


President's  Representative  on   Cuban 
Refugee  Problem  Submits  Report 


Department  Statement 


Press  release  702  dated  December  19 


The  Department  of  State  has  noted  press  re- 
ports of  statements  by  Israeli  Government  spokes- 
men concerning  the  peaceful  character  of  Israeli 
atomic  energy  activities.  The  Department  wel- 
comes these  leported  assurances  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  has  no  intention  of  producing 
nuclear  weapons  and  that  its  program  is  concerned 
exclusively  with  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

U.S.-Israeli  cooperation  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  is  limited  to  research  cooperation  mider 
Presideiit  Eisenhower's  atoms-for-peace  program. 
In  the  same  way  as  we  have  done  in  many  coun- 
tries in  pursuance  of  our  atoms-for-peace  program, 
we  have  assisted  Israel  in  constructing  near  Reho- 
both  a  small  research  reactor  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses and  we  have  exchanged  miclassified  atomic 
energy  information  with  Israel.  Our  bilateral 
agreement  with  Israel '  provides  that  our  as- 
sistance may  not  be  developed  into  military  use 
and  that  safeguards,  including  inspection,  will  be 
enforced  to  this  end. 

United  States  cooperation  or  assistance  in  any 
program  to  develop  a  nuclear  weapon  capability 
would  not  be  possible.  Such  action  would  be 
precluded  both  by  our  policy  of  discouraging  the 
proliferation  of  independent  nuclear  weapons 
capabilities  and  by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

As  a  result  of  unofficial  reports  to  the  effect  that 
a  new  and  larger  nuclear  reactor  was  under  con- 
struction in  Israel,  the  Secretary  of  State  called 
in  the  Ambassador  of  Israel  [Avraham  Harman] 
on  December  9  to  express  his  concern  and  to  request 
information.   A  response  has  not  yet  been  received. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

December  19,  1960. 

Dear  Mr.  PRESmENT:  On  November  10th  you 
asked  me  to  act  for  you  to  look  into  problems 
relating  to  more  than  30,000  Cuban  refugees  now 
in  this  country,  and  to  report  to  you.^ 

On  December  2d  you  authorized  me  also  to  act 
for  you  on  a  temporary  emergency  basis  to  deal 
with  urgent  situations  of  hardship  affecting  some 
of  these  refugees.  This  was  because  it  had  become 
clear  that  such  action  was  needed  immediately, 
while  several  weeks  would  be  required  to  assemble 
firm  statistical  information  as  to  the  niunbers  of 
these  people  in  need  of  help,  on  which  to  base  a 
responsible  final  report  to  you.  For  such  immedi- 
ate needs  you  made  available  to  me  moneys  from 
the  contingency  fund  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program. 

At  that  time  I  stated  that  as  soon  as  possible  I 
would  submit  an  interim  report.  Its  purpose  is  to 
furnish  for  you,  for  the  public  here  and  abroad, 
and  for  the  refugees  themselves,  as  much  informa- 
tion about  the  problem  and  the  steps  being  taken 
as  can  be  given  pending  the  development  of  the 
firmer  statistical  data  above  mentioned  wliich  is 
now  in  process.  Such  an  mterim  report  is  here- 
with respectfully  submitted. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Tract  S.  Voorhees 
The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  B.C. 

INTERIM    REPORT    ON    THE    CUBAN    REFUGEE 
PROBLEM 

The  influx  of  Cuban  Refugees 

For  the  second  time  within  four  years  our  country  has 
become  the  place  of  refuge  for  very  large  numbers  of 
human  beings  who  have  come  to  our  shores  for  asylum 
from  oppression  in  their  homelands. 

Four  years  ago  the  United  States  opened  its  heart  and 
its  homes  to  38,000  Hungarians.' 


^Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3311. 


'  Bulletin  of  Dec.  12, 1960,  p.  888. 

°  For  text  of  the  final  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee for  Hungarian  Refugee  Relief,  see  i&id.,  June  17, 
1957,  p.  984. 
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Today  almost  a  like  number  of  Cubans  have  sought 
safety  here — principally  during  the  last  eighteen  months. 
This  Is  the  first  instance  in  many  years  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  the  country  of  first  asylum  for 
large  numbers  of  refugees.  The  Hungarians,  of  course, 
fled  first  to  neighboring  countries.  Mo.st  of  them  went  to 
or  through  Austria.  There  they  were  carefully  inter- 
viewed, enabling  us  to  make  arrangements  for  their  ar- 
rival here,  their  care  and  their  resettlement. 

As  to  the  Cubans,  a  very  different  situation  exists. 
They  have  entered  the  United  States  in  many  ways : 
some  with  no  visas ;  some  on  regular  immigrant  visas ; 
some  on  a  "parole"  status,  as  was  the  ease  with  most  of 
the  Hungarians ;  and  a  very  large  majority  technically  as 
tourists. 

But  these  Cubans  are  really  refugees  rather  than  tour- 
ists, for  they  cannot  safely  return  home. 

Their  problems  have  not  until  now  received  the  atten- 
tion accorded  the  Hungarian  influx  as  the  circumstances 
underlying  their  arrival  have  been  far  less  dramatic. 

Recently  the  flow  has  tended  to  increase  above  the  fig- 
ure of  about  1,000  a  week  which  had  prevailed  for  many 
months.  Almost  all  of  them  come  in  at  Miami,  and  the 
majority  have  remained  there. 

Many  of  these  refugees  are  unquestionably  among  the 
finest  citizens  of  Cuba,  including  professional  men  and 
leaders  in  many  other  fields.  For  example,  some  300 
Cuban  doctors  have  entered  the  Miami  area  alone. 

Recently,  the  refugees  have  spilled  over  in  substan- 
tial— but  as  yet  undetermined — numbers  to  other  Florida 
cities  and  beyond  Florida  to  such  cities  as  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  Los  Angeles  and  Atlanta.  The  extent  of  the 
problem  in  these  cities  other  than  Miami  is  under  sepa- 
rate study,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  develop 
any  dependable  appraisal  of  these  conditions  in  time  for 
this  interim  report. 

Unquestionably,  the  most  acute  crLsis  exists  in  Miami. 
My  temporary  emergency  activit.v  has  accordingly  cen- 
tered principally  there,  and  in  initiating  efforts  to  resettle 
refugees  from  that  area. 

United  States  Policy  Toward  tiie  Cuban  Refugees 

The  firm  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  not  to 
require  the  departure  of  any  Cubans  who  have  cnme  to 
us  while  iiresent  harsh  conditions  prevail  in  their  home- 
land— whether  they  arrive  without  visas,  as  tourists,  or 
otherwise.  All  who  have  arrived  and  have  wanted  to 
stay  have  been  granted  asylum. 

Problems  Facing  These  Refugees 

The  harsh  restriction  imposed  by  the  present  Cuban 
Government,  under  which  none  of  these  people  can  now 
bring  with  them  more  than  .$5.00  in  U.S.  money,  has 
caused  widespread  immediate  hardship. 

The  resources,  both  of  many  of  the  refugees  and  of 
those  who  have  so  far  taken  them  in,  are  now  either  non- 
existent or  rapidly  dwindling,  and  the  capacity  of  these 
Miami  hosts  to  care  for  refugee  cases  is  already  over- 
taxed. So,  as  more  and  more  arrive,  the  situation  in 
Miami  becomes  increasingly  acute. 


Job  opportunities  for  Cubans  in  the  Miami  area  are 
at  best  limited.  Also,  it  is  patently  not  fair  to  citizens 
of  Miami  seeking  employment  for  this  large  number  of 
Cubans  to  be  compelled  to  look  for  jobs  in  that  area 
alone. 

One  firm  figure,  large  enough  to  be  of  statistical  sig- 
nificance, is  that  the  Catholic  Center  reports  that  some 
2,500  Cuban  adults  have  registered  with  it  for  employ- 
ment for  whom  no  jobs  have  been  obtainable.  Many  of 
these  persons  are  heads  of  families. 

About  3,500  Cuban  refugee  children  have  been  taken 
in  as  students  in  the  Dade  County  public  schooks.  The 
fact  that  only  7  percent  of  them  have  been  able  to  pay 
even  the  $50  charge  provided  under  Florida  law  for  non- 
resident pupils  is  an  indication  of  the  financial  stringen- 
cies affecting  these  families.  For  all  of  the  rest  the  $oO 
charge  has  been  waived  by  the  Miami  area  school  authori- 
ties. A  preliminary  sampling  indicates  that  perhaps  200 
of  these  pupils  are  living  under  conditions  such  that  they 
do  not  have  either  35  cents  to  buy  a  school  lunch  or  the 
food  at  home  to  pack  a  lunch.  Lunches  for  them  have 
been  furnished  free  by  the  Dade  County  school  system. 
The  school  oflScials  believe  that  in  these  cases  there  is 
probably  also  a  lack  of  proper  nourishment  at  home. 
Miami  area  public  school  principals  have  reported  en- 
thusiastically about  the  ability  and  conduct  of  the  Culian 
pupils. 

An  additional  3,000  pupils  have  been  taken  into  the 
parochial  schools — a  very  heavy  load  for  them  to  carry. 

On  October  26  last,  the  City  Manager  of  Miami  "made 
the  determination  that  an  emergency  situation  exists,"  and 
that  "this  problem  is  caused  by  displaced  people  from 
Cuba." 

Measures  Already  Taken  To  Help 

It  has  been  possible  so  far  to  care  for  the  great  influx 
of  Cuban  refugees  in  large  part  because  of  the  remark- 
able generosity  of  the  50.000  or  more  Cub.TUs  who  are 
permanent  residents  of  the  Miami  area.  These  Cubans 
have  taken  many  of  the  refugees  into  their  homes  and 
provided  for  them  in  some  way,  even  at  great  personal 
sacrifice. 

However,  this  inspiring  exhibition  of  humanity,  by 
cushioning  the  situation,  has  itself  tended  to  mask  the 
extent  and  seriousness  of  it. 

Of  course  the  permanent  resident  Cubans  are  far  from 
being  alone  in  inspiring  efforts  to  help  these  troubled 
people.  As  mentioned,  there  have  been  the  emergency 
programs  of  Miami  public  and  parochial  schools. 

An  outstanding  program  has  been  set  up  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Coleman  F.  Carroll,  Bishop  of  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Miami,  and  a  dedicated  group  under  him. 
This  has  been  carried  on,  not  only  through  the  parochial 
schools  as  mentioned,  but  principally  through  the  "Cen- 
tre Hispano  Catolico."  Half  of  a  large  school  building 
was  converted  many  months  ago  into  an  excellent  refugee 
center.  It  has  literally  poured  out  mercy  to  thousands, 
but  its  resources — physical  and  financial — are  now  over- 
taxed. Also  it  has  lacked  funds  for  the  essential  step 
of  re.settling  these  refugees  in  other  areas  where  they 
can  get  jobs  and  make  now  homes. 
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steps  Needed  and  Now  Being  Taken 

A  most  iiuportaut  part  of  any  solution  of  these  condi- 
tions must  be  to  relocate  and  find  jobs  elsewhere  for  as 
large  a  number  of  Cuban  refugees  as  possible.  This  is 
urgently  necessary,  both  to  relieve  the  pressures  in  Miami 
and  to  enable  these  self-respecting  i)eople  again  to  be- 
come self-supporting. 

While  the  U.S.  Immigration  Service  knows  the  num- 
ber of  Cubans  in  this  country,  both  on  an  immigrant  and 
non-immigrant  status,  reliable  figures  are  not  yet  avail- 
able as  to  how  extensive  the  hardship  situations  among 
them  are.  There  are  of  course  many  reports  of  severe 
individual  hardship  eases.  To  determine  reliably  the  ac- 
tual extent  of  such  conditions  requires  new  machinery 
to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  statistical  data  very  promptly. 
This  is  now  underway. 

Using  as  a  nucleus  the  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency 
Employment  Center,  which,  through  Governor  LeRoy 
Collins'  initiative,  was  set  up  in  Miami  several  weeks 
ago,  additional  space  in  the  same  building — a  former 
school — has  been  made  available  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Campbell, 
the  Dade  County  Manager,  to  an  extent  adequate  for  a 
multi-purpose  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center.  This 
is  being  conducted  on  a  temporary,  austere  and  flexible 
basis  to  serve  immediate  needs,  but  one  cannot  escape  the 
feeling  that  something  like  this  may  be  required  for  some 
time  to  come. 

The  purposes  of  this  Center  are  to  provide  a  focal 
point  for  the  immediate  resettlement  and  welfare  efforts 
of  national  and  local  agencies  and  to  obtain  the  firm  in- 
formation required  to  determine  whether  a  longer  range 
effort  is  necessary.  The  address  of  the  Cuban  Refugee 
Emergency  Center  is  223  N.W.  Third  Avenue,  Miami  36, 
Florida. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  has  made  available  Mr.  Leo 
C.  Beebe,  who,  four  years  ago  was  Vice  Chairman,  at 
Camp  Kilmer,  of  the  President's  Committee  for  Hungar- 
ian Refugee  Relief,  and  Mr.  Charles  Pink,  Mr.  Beebe's 
deputy  at  Kilmer.  They  are  on  the  job,  and  their  work 
with  the  Hungarians  has  given  them  experience  of  the 
greatest  value  in  the  present  situation. 

The  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  im- 
mediately made  available  expert  assistance — as  it  had 
done  in  setting  up  our  classification  machinery  at  Camp 
Kilmer.  A  comprehensive  questionnaire  for  use  in  inter- 
viewing these  refugees  has  been  developed,  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  all  interested  U.  S.  Departments  and  Agencies 
as  well  as  to  the  private  and  public  agencies  active  in  the 
Miami  area. 

The  Center's  work  has  been  fully  coordinated  with  that 
of  the  Centro  Hispano  Catolico,  above  mentioned,  and 
with  the  program  of  the  International  Rescue  Committee 
(I.R.C.). 

Under  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  head  of  its  Caribbean  Divi- 
sion, the  IRC  had,  in  addition  to  its  work  for  Cuban 
refugees  in  New  York,  organized  actively  in  Miami.  It 
has  now  moved  its  local  operations  from  other  offices  in 
Miami  to  the  new  Center. 

The  United  HIAS  at  the  initiative  of  Mr.  James  P. 
Bice  has  already  started  work  in  the  Center  and  other 
resettlement  agencies  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so. 
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As  part  of  the  Center  project,  a  survey  has  been  made 
of  the  minimal  medical  services  requisite.  Arrangements 
to  furnish  these  promptly  are  being  made. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  is  going  to 
provide  at  the  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center  addi- 
tional warm  clothing  as  necessary  for  all  refugees  being 
resettled. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  is  preparing  to  sup- 
ply all  refugees  coming  to  the  Center  with  a  kit  of  toilet 
articles  as  it  did  for  the  Hungarians. 

Surveys  of  educational  problems  also  have  been  or 
are  being  made,  both  as  to  those  refugees  of  university 
age  and  caliber,  and  those  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
age  groups. 

The  use  of  U.S.  owned  surplus  footls  to  help  to  the 
full  extent  feasible  in  this  situation  is  being  studied. 

The  Center  will,  I  hope,  by  about  January  15  develop 
enough  solid  information  concerning  the  entire  situation, 
and  especially  the  extent  of  hardship,  upon  which  to 
base  a  u.seful  report  with  recommendations.  If  this  con- 
firms the  general  opinion  that  the  problem  is  extensive 
and  of  a  continuing  nature,  the  report  will  contain  rec- 
ommendations for  the  organization,  and  other  steps 
requi.site  to  meet  it.  In  any  case  it  should  give  reliable 
information  about  the  situation. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  fluids  which  you  pro- 
vided are  so  far  being  used  for  two  purposes.  These 
are  basically  the  same  as  those  for  which  we  utilized 
similar  funds  for  the  Hungarian  refugees : — 

The  first  is  to  assure  reimbursement  to  the  religious 
and  other  resettlement  agencies  for  costs  of  transpor- 
tation of  Cuban  refugees  from  Miami  to  points  at  which 
jobs  can  be  obtained  for  them  and  for  reasonable  inci- 
dental resettlement  expenses.  This  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  bring  about  any  adequate  degree  of  re- 
settlement, relieve  congested  conditions  in  the  Miami 
area  and  help  the  refugees  to  become  self-supporting. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center  above  mentioned. 
Its  work  is  vital  to  a  full  understanding  and  a  start 
toward  solution  of  the  problem,  as  well  as  in  reliev- 
ing immediate  distress.  Its  functions  are  of  course  on 
a  much  smaller  scale  than  was  the  case  at  Canip  Kil- 
mer, and  will  not  include  bed,  board  or  hospitalization 
facilities. 

If  it  should  prove  necessary,  beyond  what  private 
charity  can  do,  such  Mutual  Security  funds  will  also  be 
utilized  for  assistance  to  Cuban  refugee  children  in 
extreme  need. 

The  Cuban  Refugee  Committee  of  Miami,  which  joined 
with  Governor  LeRoy  Collins  in  the  original  appeal  to 
you  for  help,  is  continuing  in  existence  at  my  request 
in  a  general  advisory  capacity.  This  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  leading  citizens  representative  of  important 
civic  and  professional  groups.  It  was  spontaneously 
organized  to  secure  some  solution  of  this  grave 
problem  in  Miami. 

The  American  Council  of  Volimtary  Agencies  for  For- 
eign Service,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Bishop  Edward 
E.  Swanstrom — who  also  heads  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference    (NCWC) — has  agreed  to  assist  in 
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mobilizing  the  religious  and  other  agencies  experienced  in 
resettlement  of  refugees  which  did  the  herculean  job  of 
resettling  the  Hungarian  refugees.  My  function  is  to  be 
of  such  temporary  assistance  to  these  private  agencies  as 
is  possible  while  they  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  so 
uniquely  fitted,  and  to  which  they  are  so  dedicated. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  James  MacOracken  of  the 
Church  World  Service  and  Dr.  John  H.  Haldeman  of  the 
Greater  Miami  Council  of  Churches,  the  Protestant 
churches  in  the  Miami  area  and  the  national  Protestant 
welfare  and  resettlement  agencies  are  coordinating  their 
efforts  and  organizing  their  resources  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center. 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  spontaneous  corporate  and 
other  private  charitable  help  will  be  sufficient  to  supple- 
ment that  already  being  given  by  the  resident  Cuban  com- 
munity and  others  to  relieve  hardship  cases.  To  this  end, 
generous  gifts  have  recently  been  made,  among  others, 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  TEXACO  Company, 
and  by  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 

Vigorous  campaigns  for  funds  are  underway  by  the 
International  Rescue  Committee,  and  by  the  AMVETS 
under  the  personal  direction  of  National  Commander 
Harold  Russell. 

The  United  States  Committee  for  Refugees,  headed  by 
Mr.  Maxwell  M.  Rabb,  has  undertaken  to  assist  nationally 
with  efforts  to  bring  about  a  more  adequate  public  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  helping  the  Cuban  refugees, 
especially  in  securing  jobs  for  them ;  also  to  make  for  me 
a  survey  of  the  Cuban  refugee  problem  in  cities  other 
than  Miami ;  and  to  assist  us  in  other  ways. 

A  Cooperative  Effort 

My  studies  and  activities  throughout  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  closest  cooperation  with  Governor  LeRoy 
Collins  of  Florida  and  his  immediate  staff ;  the  Florida 
State  Industrial  Commission ;  Mayor  Robert  King  High 
of  Miami  and  City  Manager  Merviu  Reese;  the  Dade 
County  authorities,  represented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Campbell, 
County  Manager;  Bishop  Carroll  of  the  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Miami ;  and  with  the  Cuban  Refugee  Committee  of 
Miami  above  mentioned. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  plan  to  seek  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  incoming  Governor  of  Florida,  the  Hon- 
orable Ferris  Bryant,  to  seek  his  help  in  continuing 
present  cooperative  working  relationships.  In  the  mean- 
time I  am  keeping  him  fully  informed. 

Also,  I  of  course  promptly  made  contact  with  Senator 
Spessard  L.  Holland,  Senator  George  Smathers  and  Con- 
gressman Dante  B.  Fascell  of  the  Fourth  Florida  Dis- 
trict, in  i)erson  or  through  their  staffs.  I  have  kept  them 
informed  and  asked  for  their  advice. 

From  the  above  officials  and  groups,  and  many  others, 
I  have  throughout  received  the  utmost  in  helpfulness. 
The  steps  recently  taken,  as  herein  reported,  have  there- 
fore been  coojierative  joint  efforts,  rather  than  anything 
I  have  been  able  to  do  personally. 

Because  your  authorization  to  me  to  act  in  this  situa- 
tion makes  me  the  representative  of  the  President  of  the 


United  States,  I  have,  of  course,  not  used  such  position 
for  any  fund-raising  punioses.  However,  as  the  situa- 
tion is  better  understood,  I  am  in  hopes  that  spontaneous 
expressions  of  .sympathy  through  tangible  action  by  cor- 
porations, by  foundations,  by  other  organizations  and 
individuals  will  be  even  more  extensive.  In  crises  such 
as  this,  non-governmental  contributions  supply  an  indis- 
pensable resource  for  which  government  funds  are  no 
substitute. 

An  equally  important  role  which  the  U.S.  public  can 
play  is  active  help  to  the  resettlement  agencies  in  pro- 
viding jobs  and  homes  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
for  these  refugees,  as  the  American  people  did  so  gen- 
erously for  the  Hungarians.  The  resettlement  agencies 
will  soon  be  requesting  help  in  this  task. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  work,  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  has  generously  acted  as  my  adviser.  I 
have  maintained  close  and  frequent  contact  with  him. 
His  unparalleled  experience  and  wisdom  in  refugee  and 
relief  matters  are  the  best  assurance  I  can  give  to  you 
of  sound  action  and  recommendations. 

Need  for  National  Understanding  and  Help 

The  groundwork  for  a  coordinated  effort  has  now  been 
laid.  The  time  has  come  when  it  is  important  for  the 
American  people  to  realize  the  problem  and  the  need  for 
action — as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  Hungarian  refu- 
gees. For  the  entirely  understandable  reasons  stated,  our 
people  have  not  yet  realized  this  new  situation  and  the 
opportunity  it  gives  to  prove  in  action  the  true  humani- 
tarian spirit  of  America.  When  this  new  challenge  is 
better  understood,  I  am  sure  that  the  United  States  will 
show  its  traditional  heartwarming  sympathy  by  effective 
action  for  the  Cuban  refugees,  as  it  did  so  magnificently 
for  the  Hungarians  four  years  ago. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Tract  S.  Voorhees 

The  White  House, 
Washington  25,  B.C. 
December  19,  1960. 


President  Salutes  Memory 
of  Brazil's  World  War  11  Dead 

The  White  House  on  Decemher  22  made  public 
the  foU owing  message  from  President  Eisenhower 
to  Juscelino  Kuhitschek,  President  of  Brazil. 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  22 

December  22,  1960 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  The  memorial  ceremonies 
which  are  being  held  today  in  lionor  of  the 
Brazilians  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Second 
World  War  have  a  special  significance  for  me 
personally  and  for  the  peoi^le  of  my  coimtry.    As 
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wartime  Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces,  I  had 
personal  knowledge  of  Brazilian  courage  on  the 
field  of  battle,  where  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  allied  in  the  struggle  against 
totalitarianism,  fought  and  died  together.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  spirit  of  common  endeavor, 
whicli  characterized  our  relations  then,  still 
permeates  them  today. 

Now  we  are  partners  in  a  common  struggle  to 
develop  and  strengthen  our  free  institutions,  to 
make  the  benefits  of  our  growing  economies 
available  to  all  our  citizens,  and  to  find  ways  to 
further  understanding  among  all  nations.  On  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
I  salute  the  memory  of  your  coimtrymen  who,  in 
time  of  war,  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice.  Remem- 
bering their  courage,  we  can  continue  to  work  to- 
gether in  time  of  peace  for  the  high  purposes  they 
so  gallantly  defended. 

With  warm  regard, 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 


Immigration  Quota  Established 
for  Mauritania 

A    PROCLAMATION' 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  202(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  each  independent  coun- 
try, self-governing  dominion,  mandated  territory,  and 
territory  under  the  International  trusteeship  system  of  the 
United  Nations,  other  than  independent  countries  of 
North,  Central,  and  South  America,  is  entitled  to  be 
treated  as  a  separate  quota  area  when  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  and 

"Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  201(b)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  jointly,  are  required  to  determine  the  annual 
quota  of  any  quota  area  established  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  201(a)  of  the  said  Act,  and  to  report 
to  the  President  the  quota  of  each  quota  area  so  deter- 
mined; and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  202(e)  of  the 
said  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Attorney  General,  jointly,  are  required  to 
revise  the  quotas,  whenever  necessary,  to  provide  for  any 
political  changes  requiring  a  change  in  the  list  of  quota 
areas ;  and 

Whereas  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Mauritania,  a  former 


Autonomous  Republic  within  the  French  Community,  be- 
came independent  on  November  28, 1960 ;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Attorney  General  have  jointly  determined 
and  reported  to  me  the  immigration  quota  hereinafter 
set  forth : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  aforesaid  Act 
of  Congress,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known  that 
the  annual  quota  of  the  quota  area  hereinafter  desig- 
nated has  been  determined  in  accordance  with  the  law  to 
be,  and  shall  be,  as  follows : 

Quota  Area                                                Quota 
Mauritania lOO 

The  establishment  of  an  immigration  quota  for  any 
quota  area  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  compliance  with 
the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  any  signifi- 
cance extraneous  to  such  purpose. 

Proclamation  No.  3298  of  June  3,  1959,  entitled  "Immi- 
gration Quotas,""  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  the 
immigration  quota  established  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  afiixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-first  day 

of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 

[seal]     hundred  and  sixty  and  of  the  Independence  of 

the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 

and  eighty-fifth. 


^_J  (.Jl.9-^  C-^Z-JC^-K.C^  At^<J-^ 


By  the  President : 
Christian  A.  Hebteb, 
Secretary  of  State. 


United   States  and   Iran    Discuss 
Aid    Programs 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  re- 
leased simultaneously  on  December  2^  at  Wash- 
ington and  Tehran. 

Press  release  707  dated  December  24 

In  the  spirit  of  the  close  and  friendly  ties  that 
exist  between  the  United  States  and  Iran,  Mr. 
Khosro  Hedayat,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of 
Iran,  recently  visited  Washington  to  discuss 
various  aspects  of  Iran's  economic  development 
program.     During  the  course  of  his  visit,  Mr. 


"  No.  3384 ;  25  Fed.  Reg.  13681. 
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'For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  6,  1959,  p.  19. 
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Hedayat  and  his  party,  which  included  Ahmad 
Majidian,  Governor  of  the  Bank  Melli;  Eeza 
Moqadam,  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  Iran ;  and  Cyprus  Samii  of  the  Plan  Organiza- 
tion, met  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Edwin 
Martin;  Mr.  Vance  Brand,  Managing  Director, 
Development  Loan  Fund;  and  high  officials  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  visit,  Mr.  Hedayat  ex- 
pressed deep  appreciation  of  the  understanding 
and  cooperation  he  had  received  from  the  United 
States  Government,  which  he  regarded  as  a  fur- 
ther expression  of  the  great  interest  the  United 
States  has  in  the  future  of  the  Iranian  people.  He 
was  particularly  pleased  that  a  loan  agreement 
was  concluded  with  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
for  $26.2  million  which  will  be  used  to  finance  an 
important  portion  of  Iran's  new  road  network 
linking  the  Persian  Gulf  with  the  Caspian  Sea. 
He  was  also  gratified  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  authorized  a  loan  agreement  for  $15 
million,  to  be  signed  shortly  in  Tehran,  which  will 
be  used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  United  States 
goods  which  are  essential  to  Iran's  economic  de- 
velopment. During  the  course  of  his  visit, 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  were  also 
made  with  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration for  the  utilization  of  other  funds  the 
United  States  Government  is  making  available  to 
Iran. 

The  United  States  Government  and  the  Im- 
perial Government  of  Iran  are  confident  that  this 
assistance  will  contribute  to  further  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Iranian  people 
and  will  help  Iran  to  fulfill  its  important  role  in 
the  community  of  free  nations. 


Lebanon  To  Receive  15,000  Tons 
of  Wheat  for  Drought  Relief 

Press  release  704  dated  December  23 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 23  the  grant  of  15,000  tons  of  wheat  to 
Lebanon  to  relieve  a  grain  shortage  caused  by 
drought. 

The  grain,  which  will  be  supplied  to  Lebanon  by 
the  U.S.  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion under  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Agricul- 


tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
(P.L.  480),  will  be  distributed  free  of  charge  to 
needy  persons  by  the  Lebanese  Government. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  ship  the 
grain  to  Lebanon  in  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Transfer  of  the  grain  to  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  was  formally  agreed  upon  in  a  cere- 
mony on  December  23  attended  by  the  Lebanese 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Nadim  Dimech- 
kie,  and  officials  of  the  ICA  and  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State. 


Steps  Taken  To  Modify  Concessions 
on  Bicycles  and  Spring  Clothespins 

Press  release  705  dated  December  23 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 23  that  steps  were  being  taken  under  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  trade  agreement 
concessions  which  the  United  States  has  granted 
on  bicycles  and  spring  clothespins. 

This  action  is  being  taken  as  a  consequence  of 
the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  December  12 
in  refusing  to  hear  the  Government's  appeal  in 
the  case  of  United  States  v.  Schmidt  Pritchard 
and  Company.  In  this  case  one  of  the  rates  in 
the  President's  Proclamation  3108  ^  concerning 
bicycles  was  invalidated,  and  doubt  was  cast  upon 
the  validity  of  the  other  three  rates  in  that  proc- 
lamation and  upon  the  rates  in  Proclamation 
3211  ^  concerning  spring  clothespins.  The  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  that  it  is  his  intention  to  give 
consideration  to  entering  into  trade  agreements 
with  certain  foreign  countries  in  order  to  assure 
the  application  of  the  rates  provided  for  in  Proc- 
lamations 3108  and  3211. 

Public  notice  of  this  action  was  given  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  December  22,  1960.^  The 
Tariff  Commission  has  set  January  7,  1961,  as  the 
date  for  public  hearings  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  peril-point  investigations  which  it  must 
conduct  with  respect  to  these  articles. 


'  For   text,    see    Buxletin    of   Sept.    .5,    1955,    p.   400. 
"-  For  text,  see  iM6.,  Dec.  16, 1957,  p.  959. 
'  25  Fed.  Reg.  13248. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Security  Council  Debate  on  Congo  Results  in  92d  Soviet  Veto 


The  Security  Council  was  convened  on  De- 
cember 7  at  the  request  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
consider  urgent  measures  in  connection  with  the 
latest  events  in  the  Congo.  Following  are  state- 
ments made  hy  U.S.  Representatives  James  J. 
Wadsworth  aivd  James  W.  Barco,  together  with 
the  text  of  a  four-fower  draft  resolution  which 
loas  vetoed  iy  the  Soviet  Union  on  Deceniber  H. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  WADSWORTH,  DECEMBER  9 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3609 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  the  present  Security 
Council  discussion  of  the  Congo  situation  could 
be  made  to  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  promoting 
peace  and  security  in  the  Congo  and  the  establish- 
ment of  conditions  there  which  will  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  Congolese  people.  These  are  the 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations,  and  they  are 
the  objectives  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  well. 

However,  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  re- 
quested these  meetmgs  of  the  Security  Council, 
and  I  sincerely  regret  to  say  that  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative [Valerian  A.  Zorin]  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  does  not  have  constructive  purposes  in 
view.  Under  a  mask  of  humanitarian  concern 
he  is  again  proposing  the  Soviet  pattern  for 
chaos  in  the  Congo  leading  to  Soviet  domina- 
tion. This  Council  has  during  the  past  few 
months  overwhelmingly  rejected  such  proposals 
on  previous  occasions,  and  so  has  the  General 
Assembly.^ 

The  Soviet  Union  has  persistently  pursued  its 
efforts  to  gain  control  in  the  Congo.  Over  and 
over   again   they   have   made   proposals   in   the 


^  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  1960,  p.  159 ; 
Aug.  8,  1960,  p.  221;  Sept.  5,  1960,  p.  384;  Oct.  3,  1960, 
p.  527 ;  and  Oct.  10, 1960,  p.  583. 


United  Nations  designed  to  weaken  the  forces  for 
stability  in  the  Congo.  They  have  taken  other 
steps,  some  open,  some  clandestine,  to  this  same 
end. 

Soviet  Charges  U.S.  "Plot" 

On  the  basis,  presumably,  that  the  best  defense 
is  to  attack,  Mr.  Zorin  has  ci-ied  "Plot."  He 
claims  that  the  United  States  is  skillfully 
manipulating  events  in  some  vast  plot  in  the 
Congo. 

He  accuses  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Leopoldville,  in  particular,  of  "masterminding 
gangster  activities  in  the  Congo."  I  find  this  is 
a  strange  but  perhaps  understandable  allegation 
to  come  from  the  gentleman  who  was  Soviet 
Ambassador  in  Prague  in  1948  when  the  Soviet- 
directed  coup  was  pei-petrated  against  the 
democratic  government  of  Czechoslovakia. 

But  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive, what  then  were  the  steps  involved  in  the 
American  conspiracy,  the  great  plot  in  the 
Congo?  A  series  of  totally  incredible  and  fan- 
tastic events  must  have  taken  place.  First,  the 
United  States  must  have  pei-suaded  the  Belgians 
to  grant  independence  to  the  Congo.  Then  the 
Soviet  thesis  would  have  it  to  be  that  the  United 
States  must  have  persuaded  the  Congolese  to 
rebel  against  the  Belgians.  And,  presmnably,  the 
United  States,  in  tliis  Soviet  fantasy,  would  then 
have  immediately  reversed  its  course  and  inspired 
the  Belgians  to  send  in  military  forces  to  put 
down  the  Congolese  rebellion.  While  it  was 
'doing  this,  we  must  then  have  persuaded  the 
Congolese  to  request  direct  military  assistance 
from  the  United  States,  which  the  United  States 
then  immediately  rejected  in  favor  of  channeling 
all  aid  through  the  United  Nations.  As  part  of 
this  deep,  dark  conspiracy,  as  part  of  this  plot, 
apparently,  the  United  States  would  then  have 
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had  to  agree  to  its  own  exclusion  from  the  United 
Nations  forces — which,  of  course,  it  did,  not  as 
part  of  a  plot — and  then  the  United  States  would 
publicly  support  total  withdrawal  of  the  Belgians 
instead  of  using  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council 
to  prevent  it.  Instead  of  introducing  its  own 
forces  in  the  Congo,  the  United  States  brought  in 
by  a  mammoth  air  and  sea  operation  more  than 
15,000  members  of  the  United  Nations  forces 
presently  in  the  Congo.  And  all  of  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  friends,  was  part 
of  a  vast  conspiracy  designed  to  reimpose  colo- 
nialism on  the  Kepublic  of  the  Congo. 

Perhaps  the  U.S.S.E.  believes  this.  Perhaps 
they  believe  that  this  constitutes  evidence  of 
United  States  imperialism  in  the  Congo.  But 
any  country  able  to  exercise  independent  judg- 
ment will  reject  it  as  absurd.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
really  expects  the  other  members  of  the  Council 
and  of  the  United  Nations  to  believe  these  fan- 
tastic charges  about  United  States  plotting,  it 
shows  a  most  flagrant  contempt  for  the 
intelligence  of  United  Nations  members. 

We  well  understand  the  Soviet  attacks  upon 
the  United  States.  They  are  about  as  trust- 
worthy as  the  Soviet  claim  which  was  made  on 
the  day  the  Security  Council  first  took  up  this 
problem,  and  there  it  was  stated  as  gospel  that  the 
15th  United  States  Infantry  and  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division  were  about  to  go  to  the  Congo. 
Just  about  as  trustworthy  as  other  charges  that 
are  made  about  the  imminence  of  immediate 
military  invasion  of  small  countries. 

We  understand,  of  course,  vei-y  well  the  pur- 
poses behind  the  present  efforts  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  the  Chief  of  State,  President  [Joseph] 
Kasavubu,  and  to  force  upon  the  Congolese  people 
other  leaders  more  amenable  to  Soviet  purposes. 
We  undei-stand  very  well,  indeed,  the  purpose 
behind  the  proposal  to  disarm  the  Congolese 
National  Army.  We  understand  in  the  same 
context  why  it  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
its  personal,  vitriolic  attacks  upon  the  Secretai^- 
General,  upon  the  office  of  the  Secretary-General, 
upon  the  United  Nations  Command,  and  upon 
the  United  Nations  operations  there.  I  think  it 
should  be  underlined  that  the  United  States  has 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  giving  way  to  this 
kind  of  pressure.  We  think  that  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  General 
Assembly  have  made  their  positions  equally  clear. 
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The  essential  facts  in  the  present  situation  are 
straightforward.  And  this  is  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  differences  of  opinion,  which 
are,  of  course,  possible,  and  differences  of  inter- 
pretation, which  are  sometimes  completely  sincere. 
President  Kasavubu  is,  without  doubt,  the  Chief 
of  State  of  the  Kepublic  of  the  Congo.  The 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  has  recently 
accepted  his  credentials  and  those  of  the  delega- 
tion named  by  him.^  As  for  the  status  of  Mr. 
[Patrice]  Lumumba  in  the  political  system  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo,  this  is  a  matter  which  can 
only  be  dealt  with  by  the  Congolese  Government 
and  the  people  themselves.  It  is  a  problem  of 
internal  Congolese  jurisdiction  and  not  one  for 
the  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly  to 
judge,  to  choose  between  sides  in  an  internal  con- 
flict and  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
sovereign  state  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

U.S.  Position 

However,  since  this  question  has  been  raised 
again  in  the  Security  Council,  I  will  once  again 
make  our  view  quite  clear.  We  accept  fully 
the  position  of  President  Kasavubu  that  Mr. 
Lumumba  was  legally  removed  from  his  former 
office  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  stipulated 
in  the  basic  constitutional  instrument  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  the  right  of  the  Congolese  authorities  to  place 
Mr.  Lumumba  under  arrest.  It  is  the  evident 
judgment  of  these  authorities  that  the  activities 
of  Mr.  Lumumba  have  constituted  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  state.  A  warrant  for  his  arrest 
was  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and 
has  been  outstanding  for  some  time.  He  was 
apprehended  in  the  process  of  fleeing  to  Stanley- 
ville. It  was  widely  understood  throughout  the 
world  that  had  he  reached  Stanleyville  he  would 
have  attempted  either  to  establish  a  separatist 
regime  or  to  seek  to  usurp  power  in  the  Congo  in 
opposition  to  the  Chief  of  State.  The  Soviet 
Union's  anger  in  calling  this  meeting  is  explain- 
able simply  because  this  plan,  which  they  sup- 
ported, did  not  succeed. 

There  could  be  no  question,  however — and  the 
United  States  feels  strongly  about  this — that  Mr. 
Lumumba  is  entitled  to  humane  and  equitable 
treatment.     In  this  connection  we  welcomed  the 


=  Ibid.,  Dee.  12, 1960,  p.  904. 
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statement  last  night  by  the  representative  of  the 
Kepublic  of  the  Congo  (Leopoldville)  [Mario 
Cardoso]  in  which  he  read  to  us  a  portion  of 
President  Kasavubii's  letter  dated  7  December 
1960  to  the  Secretary-General.''  In  this  letter  the 
President  made  absolutely  clear  his  acceptance  of 
the  obligations  of  our  charter  and  his  dedication 
to  the  task  of  restoring  a  reign  of  justice  anti 
respect  for  human  rights  in  the  Eepublic  of  the 
Congo. 

I  believe  it  to  be  ratlier  widely  known,  though 
perhaps  not  officially,  that  on  December  4 
the  United  States  Government  instructed  the 
American  Ambassador  at  Leopoldville  to  inform 
President  Kasavubu  and  Colonel  [Joseph] 
Mobutu  that  the  United  States  Government  hoped 
that  former  Prime  Minister  Lumumba  would  be 
afforded  humane  treatment,  including  regular 
visits  by  a  physician  from  the  International  Red 
Cross,  and  that  he  would  be  given  a  fair  trial. 

On  a  parallel  basis,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment also  thinks  that  the  Red  Cross 
representatives  should  visit  other  places  in  the 
Congo. 

We  now  have  a  disturbing  report  from  the 
Secretary-General's  special  representative  in 
the  Congo  [Rajeshwar  Dayal]  regarding  the 
current  activities  and  the  current  situation  in 
Stanleyville.  This  is  document  A/4590.  We  be- 
lieve that  effective,  vigorous  action  is  required  by 
the  United  Nations  Force  to  prevent  widespread 
loss  of  life  and  brutalities  in  Orientale  Province. 
This  situation  appears  to  be  an  extension  or  a 
worsening  of  the  problem  referred  to  by  the 
Secretary-General  in  his  letter  of  December  5  to 
President  Kasavubu,  produced  in  document 
S/4571,  in  the  following  words: 

In  making  various  eflforts  to  use  its  good  offices  for  the 
freeing  from  illegal  detention  of  Mr.  [Alphonse]  Songolo 
and  other  parliamentarians,  to  our  great  regret  still  held 
in  Stanleyville,  the  United  Nations  has  suggested  that  the 
International  Red  Cross  be  asked  to  examine  the  detained 
persons  and  their  places  and  conditions  of  detention  and 
otherwise  to  obtain  the  necessary  assurances  for  their 
safety. 

I  might  add  that  our  information  is  that 
Minister  Songolo  and  other  members  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been  illegally  detained  by  Lumumba 
supporters  in  Stanleyville  for  over  a  month  and 
that  Mr.  Songolo  was  so  badly  beaten  that  he  has 


'  U.N.  doc.  S/4571/ Add.  1. 
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lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  may  lose  the  sight 
of  another  as  a  result  of  his  continued  denial  of 
proper  medical  treatment.  Any  Red  Cross  rep- 
resentatives sent  to  the  Congo  should  clearly  visit 
these  Senators  and  Deputies  illegally  held  in 
Stanleyville. 

While  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  appropriate 
for  us  to  seek  to  interpret  Congolese  law,  we  have 
every  expectation  that  due  process  of  law  will  be 
observed  in  the  handling  of  the  case  of  Mr. 
Lumimiba.  In  Stanleyville  it  is  unfortunately 
evident  that  dissident  elements  have  prevented  the 
application  of  proper  legal  procedures  and  that 
arbitrary  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  gross 
mistreatment  is  the  common,  everyday  practice. 

U.  N.  Objective  in  Congo 

If  the  Security  Council  can  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  law  and  order  in  the  Congo  as  a  matter  of 
general  concern  and  broad  importance,  a  useful 
purpose  can  be  served  by  these  discussions.  The 
objective  of  the  United  Nations,  which  we  should 
endorse  and  which  we  should  seek  to  advance,  is 
the  establishment  of  conditions  in  the  Congo 
which  will  promote  law  and  order  and  the  gen- 
eral observance  of  fundamental  human  rights. 
In  the  view  of  the  United  States,  this  purpose 
could  be  very  significantly  advanced  if  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations — and  I  repeat,  all 
memiers — ^would  give  full  support  and  recogni- 
tion to  what  has  been  characterized  as  one  of  the 
only  two  standing  institutions  in  the  Congo,  the 
office  of  the  President,  Mr.  Kasavubu,  and  give 
full  support  to  his  efforts  to  restore  law  and 
order  throughout  the  Congo.  This  would  rein- 
force United  Nations  efforts  in  the  Congo  and 
hasten  the  day  when  the  United  Nations  can  give 
its  primary  attention  to  the  positive  task  of  re- 
vitalizing the  Congolese  economy  and  improving 
the  conditions  of  life  of  the  Congolese  people. 

This  is  what  urgently  needs  to  be  done — not  to 
destroy  the  United  Nations  action  through  as- 
saulting the  Secretary-General  or  the  United 
Nations  command  nor  to  seek  to  erode  the 
strength  of  the  command  itself. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  sought  this  meeting 
out  of  any  desire  for  the  United  Nations  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  Congo.  It  has  sought  it  to  try  once 
again  to  destroy  the  United  Nations  effort  and  the 
office  of  the  Secretary-General  with  it.  In  the 
jargon  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  President  of  the  Congo 
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is  a  "traitor"  and  tlie  Secretary-General  a 
"lackey,"  and  so  on  it  goes.  The  motives  back  of 
such  charges  are  reprehensible.  These  accusa- 
tions are  self-serving,  and,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  they  are  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

The  United  States  shares  the  views  of  the 
Secretary-General  when  he  said  here  yesterday: 

I  believe,  and  many  believe  with  me,  that  this  Organiza- 
tion in  all  its  frailty  represents  the  sole  approach  which 
may  give  us  a  chance  to  reduce  the  risk  that  the  constant 
frictions — large  and  small — which  characterize  the  life  of 
our  present-day  world,  build  up  to  a  tension  easily 
triggered  into  a  clash  in  which  we  would  all  be  engulfed. 
I  also  believe  that  it  is  essential  for  the  growth  of  a 
human  society  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  human  being 
will  be  respected  that  every  effort  is  made  to  make  this 
^tep  in  the  direction  of  an  organized  world  community  a 
success. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  recriminations, 
charges,  countercharges,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
tensions  that  have  been  created  by  your  having 
brought  this  subject  before  the  Security  Council 
at  this  time,  we  still  hope  that  something  good 
may  come  of  the  travail  through  which  the  infant 
state  of  the  Congo  (Leopoldville)  is  now  passing. 

For  our  part,  we  will  continue  to  give  full  sup- 
port to  efforts  through  the  United  Nations — let 
me  reemphasize  that,  through  the  United  Nations, 
not  outside  the  United  Nations — to  promote  sta- 
bility and  progress  in  that  unhappy  land.  I  ask 
the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  reflect 
soberly  on  the  heavy  responsibility  which  must  be 
borne  by  any  who  seek  to  thwart  these  efforts  and 
who  must  pursue  unilateral  policies  jeopardizing 
the  interests  of  the  Congolese  people  and  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

We  have  had  and  we  will  have  more  before  this 
debate  is  over  of  emotional  appeals,  of  juridical 
appeal,  of  various  other  appeals  calculated  to 
sway  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  this  body 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  United  Nations.  I  person- 
ally believe,  in  utmost  sincerity,  that  we  must 
think  not  of  our  own  prestige,  not  of  any  quarrel 
between  ideologies  East  or  West,  not  necessarily 
even  as  to  who  or  what  group  or  what  interested 
party  within  the  Congo  should  or  should  not  be 
in  the  ascendancy,  but  that  we  should  tliink  of  tlie 
Congolese  people  and  we  should  remember  that 
the  more  difficulty  we  make  for  them,  the  more 
easy  we  make  it  for  Congolese  to  kill  other 
Congolese.     And    this    is    something    that    the 


United  Nations  is  obviously  not  set  up  to  do.  We 
should  remember  our  obligations  under  the  char- 
ter. We  should  work  first,  last,  and  always  for 
the  Congolese  people  in  this  regard. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  BARCO,  DECEMBER  14 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3617 

I  liad  hoped  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
me  to  speak,  as  I  had  explained  earlier  this 
evening.  I  find  now  that  it  is  necessary.  It  is 
necessary  because  the  record  has  been  so  distorted 
and  certain  speakers  in  this  debate  have  made 
statements  approaching  dishonesty  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  cannot  allow  sucli  a  record  to  go 
uncorrected. 

It  is  one  tiling  to  hear  distortions  relating  to 
the  viewpoint  of  a  certain  delegation  with  respect 
to  tlie  policy  of  another  delegation  or  of  another 
country.  This  is  often  lieard  in  the  Security 
Council.  But  I  find  it  extremely  distm-bing  to 
liear  statements  made  here  concerning  positions 
taken  in  the  Security  Council  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  which  are  complete  distortions  of 
what  has  been  said.  I  will  return  to  tliat  in  a 
moment. 

I  feel  also  that  I  should  speak  about  the  state- 
ment you  made,  Mr.  President  [Mr.  Zorin],  this 
evening  and  to  make  one  or  two  comments  on  it. 

It  is  impossible,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  shocked 
any  longer  by  statements  of  the  representative  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  if  it  were,  the  speech  we 
heard  tonight  woidd  shock  all  those  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  United  Nations  effort  in  the 
Congo,  which  should  mean  all  around  this  table. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  tonight 
readied  his  zenith  of  distortions,  hypocrisy,  and 
prevarication.  If  he  thinks,  as  he  said  at  one 
point,  that  one  should  not  take  offense  at  his  re- 
marks, he  is  very  much  mistaken.  We,  for  our 
part,  cannot  fail  to  take  offense  on  behalf  of  the 
loyal  members  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat 
who  liave  been  so  viciously  attacked  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States 
members  of  the  Secretariat,  whether  engaged  in 
the  arduous  duties  that  have  befallen  them  in  the 
Congo  or  elsewhere,  are  international  civil  serv- 
ants. Perhaps  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  know  what  an  international  civil 
servant  is.     An  international  civil  servant  is  not 
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•controlled  by  the  country  of  his  origin,  is  not  a 
;spy  on  his  country's  behalf,  is  not  a  frovocateur, 
is  not  a  saboteur. 

The  record  of  the  Soviet  Union's  nationals  in 
the  Secretariat  is  known  to  all.  The  Soviet  Union 
is,  to  my  knowledge,  the  only  country  among  the 
■entire  United  Nations  membership  whose  nationals 
have  been  apprehended  engaging  in  espionage  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union  while  employed  by  the 
United  Nations. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  devotion  to  the  ideals  of 
the  United  Nations  that  has  characterized  those 
Americans  who  serve  the  United  Nations  and  who 
are  so  well  known  to  all  of  us  here.  Mr.  Zorin  has 
singled  some  of  them  for  his  abuse.  Toniglit  he 
also  impugned  the  general  dealing  with  communi- 
cations in  the  Congo,  and  I  assume  he  meant 
General  Wheeler,  who  made  such  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  clearing  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1956-57. 
This  is  something  that  others  around  this  table 
should  take  offense  at  besides  me. 

It  should  not  be  necessary,  but  let  me  say  again 
that  the  United  States  has  no  control  over  our 
citizens  who  work  for  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Congo  or  elsewhere. 

We  do  not  try  to  exei'cise  any  control  over  them. 
We  do  not  want  to  exercise  any  control  over  them, 
and  others  besides  me  can  bear  witness  on  this  fact. 
We  want  our  citizens  who  work  for  the  United 
Nations  to  work  for  the  United  Nations,  not  for 
the  United  States. 

"Wlien  the  Soviet  Union  takes  the  same  attitude 
toward  its  own  citizens,  we  can  begin  to  hope  for 
a  better  world. 

But  tonight  Mr.  Zorin's  attack  on  the  Secre- 
tariat in  the  Congo  is  of  a  piece  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  attitude  toward  the  United  Nations  as  a 
whole,  toward  the  Congo,  and  toward  any  troubled 
area  in  the  world.  By  such  statements  as  he 
made  tonight  the  Soviet  representative  reveals 
the  real  motives  of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  are 
to  wreck  the  United  Nations,  to  niin  the  Congo, 
to  plmige  Africa  into  chaos,  and  to  rule  supreme. 

The  difference  between  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  most  of  the  other  membere  of  the 
Council  and  the  United  Nations  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  the  United  Nations  to  fail,  while 
the  others  want  it  to  succeed.  The  Soviet  Union 
wants  to  make  the  Congo  a  cockpit  of  the  cold 
war,  and  possibly  a  hot  one,  while  others  do  not. 
The  Soviet  Union  wants  to  destroy  the  office  of  the 


Secretary-General,  while  others  want  it  to  grow 
and  become  more  influential.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  trying  to  bankrupt  the  United  Nations,  while 
others  want  the  Organization  to  be  sound  and 
healthy. 

Between  such  irreconcilable  goals  there  is  no 
ground  for  sacrifice  of  principle.  And  for  our 
part  the  United  States  will  continue  to  give  its 
support  to  the  United  Nations,  to  United  Nations 
action  in  the  Congo,  and  to  the  Secretary-General 
and  the  Secretariat  for  their  services,  to  the  princi- 
ples and  puiposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

Tlie  representative  of  Poland  asked  what  kind 
of  solution  the  United  States  wanted,  and  I  have 
just  said  what  kind  of  solution  we  want,  but  I 
will  make  it  more  explicit.  We  want  a  solution 
which  does  not  include  interference  from  the  out- 
side with  the  integrity  of  the  Congo.  We  want 
a  solution  which  leads  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Congolese  people.  We  want  a  solution  which  the 
United  Nations  can  be  proud  of.  We  do  not  want 
interference  from  the  Soviet  Union,  from  our- 
selves, or  from  other  African  countries.  We  want 
to  help.  We  dont  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does. 

Now,  I  spoke  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
statements  made  here  which  approached  dis- 
honesty. Two  membei-s  of  the  Security  Council 
attempted  to  impute  to  a  majority  of  the  Council 
a  desire  to  see  the  release  of  Mr.  Lumumba.  That 
was  not  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Council.  The  vote  on  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  representative  of  Poland  *  makes 
that  very  clear.  But  I  am  disturbed  that  this 
attempt  to  distort  what  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil had  said  has  been  made  here.  Certainly 
othei-s  besides  the  United  States  felt  that  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Lumumba  is  a  matter  for  the  Congo- 
lese authorities,  which  they  have  a  right  to  do. 
That  position  was  very  clear.  It  could  not  have 
been  clearer  before  the  proposal  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Poland.  It  is  equally  clear  since  the 
representative  of  Poland  made  his  statement  and 
his  resolution  was  rejected. 

As  for  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
speaking  for  the  United  States  on  the  9th  of 
December,  said : 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  Congolese 
authorities  to  place  Mr.  Lumumba  under  arrest.     It  is 


*U.N.  doc.  S/4598;  rejected  by  the  Ouneil  on  Dec.  14 
(a.m.)  by  a  vote  of  3  to  6,  with  2  abstentions. 
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the  evident  judgment  of  these  authorities  that  the  activi- 
ties of  Mr.  Lumumba  have  constituted  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  state. 

I  believe  that  this  attempt  to  make  the  majority 
of  the  Coimcil  appear  to  have  another  view  is  a 
very  serious  thing  and  much  to  be  regretted. 

Now  I  come  to  my  last  point.  The  representa- 
tive of  Guinea  has  referred  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  document  S/4579  and  the  fact  that  this 
resolution  was  rejected.'  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  representative  of  Guinea  and  the  members  of 
the  Council  to  the  fact  that  the  wording  of  this 
resolution  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  distortion  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  such  a  distortion. 

This  paragraph  in  the  Soviet  representative's 
draft  resolution  would  call  upon  the  Government 
of  Belgium — and  note  these  words — "in  accord- 
ance with  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  special  emergency  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  im- 
mediately to  withdraw  Belgian  military,  para- 
military and  civil  personnel  from  the  Congo." 

No  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  or  the 
special  emergency  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  called  upon  the  Government  of 
Belgivmi  to  withdraw  their  civil  personnel  from 
the  Congo.  Any  attempt  to  make  this  appear  to 
be  the  case  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  distortion.  I 
think  that  the  practice  of  imputing  such  distor- 
tions is  one  which  the  Council  must  take  very 
seriously  if  the  Council  is  to  do  useful  business  for 
peace  and  to  uphold  the  United  Nations  principles. 

I  have  not  spoken  at  this  length  to  keep  the 
members  of  the  Council  here  at  3 :  20  in  the  morn- 
ing out  of  any  desire  to  inflict  anything  upon  them. 
These  are  serious  matters,  and  they  are  not  mat- 
ters which  I  can  allow  to  go  unnoted. 

FOUR-POWER  DRAFT  RESOLUTION  « 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  item  on  its  agenda, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  continuation  of  unsettled  con- 


"  The  Soviet  draft  resolution  was  rejected  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Dec.  14  (a.m.)  by  a  vote  of  2  to  8,  with  1  abstention. 

'  U.N.  doc.  S/4,'j78/Rev.  1 ;  not  adopted,  owing  to  the 
negative  vote  of  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council 
(U.S.S.R.).  The  vote  on  Dec.  14  (a.m.)  was  7  to  3  (Cey- 
lon, Poland,  U.S.S.R.),  with  1  abstention  (Tunisia). 


ditions  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo, 
which  has  led  to  acts  of  violence  against  persons  of 
both  Congolese  and  non-Congolese  nationality,  including 
United  Nations  personnel. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  United 
Nations  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  law  and  order  in 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  including  the  safeguarding  of 
civil  and  human  rights  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country, 

1.  Declares  that  any  violation  of  human  rights  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
that  guide  the  United  Nations  and  expects  that  no  meas- 
ures contrary  to  recognized  rules  of  law  and  order  will 
be  taken  by  anyone  against  any  persons  held  prisoner 
or  under  arrest  anywhere  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo, 

2.  Expresses  the  hope  that  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  will  be  allowed  to  examine  detained 
persons  throughout  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  and  their 
places  and  conditions  of  detention  and  otherwise  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  assurances  for  their  safety, 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  his  efforts 
to  assist  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  in  the  restoration  of 
law  and  order  throughout  its  territory  and  in  adopting 
all  necessary  measures  tending  to  safeguard  civil  and 
human  rights  for  all  persons  within  the  country. 


U.N.  General  Assembly  Continues 
Discussion  of  the  Congo 

FoUoiolng  is  a  statement  hy  James  J.  Wads- 
toorth,  U.8.  Representative  to  the  General  Assem- 
ily,  made  in  plenary  session  on  December  17, 
together  with  texts  of  an  eight-power  draft  reso- 
lution rejected  hy  the  Assembly  on  December  20, 
a  U.S.-U.K.  draft  resolution  which  failed  of 
adoption  hy  one  vote,  and  an  Austrian  proposal 
adopted  unanimously  on  December  20  by  which 
the  Assembly  decided  '■Ho  continue  this  item  on 
the  agenda  of  its  resumed  session." 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR    WADSWORTH 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3824 

Once  again  the  General  Assembly  meets  to  carry 
on  the  responsibilities  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  Congo.^  The  United  States  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  policies  and  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  in  the  light  of 
the  latest  events. 

Through  all  these  debates  on  the  Congo  the 


■  For  statements  made  by  Mr.  Wadsworth  during  the 
debate  on  the  Congo  in  the  fourth  emergency  special 
session  of  the  Assembly,  Sept.  17-20,  see  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  10, 1960,  p.  583. 
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United  States,  however  our  motives  have  been 
misrepresented,  has  had  in  mind  no  aim  other 
than  to  help  the  people  of  the  Congo.  Thus  we 
shall  also  continue  to  help  the  community  of 
nations.  In  this  issue  there  is  no  room  whatever 
for  any  outside  interest,  whether  of  a  nation  or 
of  an  ideology.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  Ave 
shall  take  part  in  this  debate,  and  we  tinist  that, 
M'hatever  honest  differences  of  opinion  may 
emerge,  the  same  spirit  will  animate  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  delegates  here. 

This  debate  takes  place  in  a  settmg  of  recent 
important  events,  some  of  them  ominous  for  the 
United  Nations  and  for  the  Congo.  The  arrest 
of  Mr.  [Patrice]  Lumumba  has  been  made  the 
occasion  for  acts  and  threats  of  unspeakable 
violence  by  individuals  who  have  wrested  control 
of  certain  areas  in  Orientale  Province.  These 
same  poople  have  now  asserted  a  spurious  claim 
to  be  rec  gnized  as  the  government  of  the  Congo. 
Meanwhile  we  have  learned  from  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  tragedy  of  widespread  starvation 
in  Kasai  Province,  where  hundreds  of  people  are 
threatened  with  death  by  starvation  every  day. 
At  this  difficult  moment,  of  all  times  when  support 
of  the  United  Nations  is  absolutely  imperative, 
certain  member  states  have  stated  an  mtention 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  service  in  the 
United  Nations  Force  in  the  Congo. 

Some  Hopeful  Signs 

That  much  of  the  situation  is  indeed  dark.  But 
there  are  also  hopeful  signs.  One  is  the  General 
Assembly's  action  last  month  in  seating  President 
[Joseph]  Kasavubu  and  his  delegation  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 
(Leopoldville).^  Another  is  the  vigorous  action 
of  the  United  Nations  m  safeguarding  lives 
against  the  vengeful  threats  of  Messi*s.  [Antoine] 
Gizenga  and  [Bernard]  Salumu  in  Stanleyville — 
an  action  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  been  praised 
by  delegates  of  virtually  all  shades  of  opinion  ex- 
cept the  Soviet  Union.  And  the  tliird  hopeful 
sign  is  that  the  United  Nations,  in  spite  of  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  Congo  operation,  has  remained 
faithful  to  its  fimdamental  aims. 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  what  those  aims 
have  been  since  the  first  United  Nations  action  in 
this  crisis  last  July.     Stated  most  simply,  they 


'76id.,  Dec.  12,  1960,  p.  904. 
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have  included  assistance  in  the  promotion  of  law 
and  order — as  the  Secretary-General  stated  it,  "in 
the  basic  sense  of  protecting  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo" — the  evacuation  of  Belgian  troops,  the 
preservation  of  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  en- 
tire nation,  the  safeguarding  of  himian  rights,  and 
the  maintenance  of  essential  services.  All  these 
aims  have  had  to  be  pursued  as  well  as  possible 
without  overstepping  the  charter  or  the  mandate 
given  to  the  Secretary-General  and  the  United 
Nations  Force  by  the  Security  Coimcil  and  the 
General  Assembly.  This  has  meant  inevitably 
that  the  United  Nations  has  had  to  refrain  from 
using  force  to  decide  questions  which  the  Con- 
golese people  and  their  leaders,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  sovereign  independence,  must  decide  for 
themselves. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  and  these  United  Na- 
tions aims,  I  shall  consider  some  of  the  recent 
events  and  issues  that  have  arisen. 

The  Matter  of  Mr.  Lumumba 

I  turn  first  to  the  matter  of  Mr.  Lumumba.  I 
would  like  at  the  outset  to  make  tlus  point  clear. 
We  do  not  challenge  the  motives  of  some  of  those 
who  have  differed  with  us  about  this,  although 
we  think  their  position  is  wrong.  We  recognize 
that  m  many  cases  it  springs  from  sincerely  held 
and  honest  convictions,  and  we  recognize  the  sup- 
port some  governments  are  giving  to  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo.  The  United 
States  recognized  Mr.  Lumumba  and  did  its  best 
to  deal  with  him  as  long  as  he  was  constitutionally 
in  power.  However,  Mr.  Lumumba  was  removed 
as  Prime  Minister  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures specified  in  the  constitutional  instrument 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo.  His  position  in  the 
political  life  of  the  Congo  cannot  be  decided  by 
the  United  Nations  or  by  any  of  us  unilaterally 
but  only  by  the  Congolese  people.  Mr.  Lumumba 
is  now  under  arrest  on  the  basis  of  a  legal  warrant 
issued  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo.  He  is  charged  with  seri- 
ous crunes  imder  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Republic.  Wlien  he  was  arrested,  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Stanleyville,  where  his  supporters  made  no 
secret  of  their  intention  either  to  make  him  the 
head  of  a  separatist  regime  or  to  help  liim  usurp 
power  in  the  Congo  as  a  whole. 

The  Secretary-General  has  appealed  to  Presi- 
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dent  Kasavubu  to  see  that  Mr.  Lumumba  receives 
due  process  of  law  and  is  not  mistreated  and  the 
Red  Cross  doctoi-s  be  allowed  to  visit  him.  This 
is  proper.  However,  the  Secretary-General  is  also 
right  in  refusing  to  use  the  military  power  of  the 
United  Nations  Force  to  secui-e  the  release  of  a 
man  legally  imprisoned  on  the  authority  of  the 
Chief  of  State.  As  the  Secretary-General  stated 
yesterday,  no  mandate  has  been  given  which  au- 
thorizes military  initiative  by  the  United  Nations 
Force  in  the  Congo:  "The  Force  has  the  right 
of  self-defense  in  a  position  which  it  holds  under 
orders  in  the  maintenance  of  its  mandate.  It  can- 
not attack  units  of  any  kind." 

There  may  be  some  who  want  a  situation  in 
which  Africans  kill  Africans,  but  clearly  the 
United  Nations  Force  was  not  sent  to  the  Congo 
for  this  purpose. 

The  only  acknowledged  head  of  tlie  Congo  is 
President  Kasavubu,  the  Chief  of  State,  whose 
credentials  were  accepted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  November  22.  We  think  that,  as  a  matter 
of  elementary  constitutional  practice,  any  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  political  crisis  in  tlie  Congo 
must  start  with  the  person  of  the  recognized  Presi- 
dent. However,  Mr.  Lumumba  has  set  himself  in 
direct  opposition  to  President  Kasavubu  and  has 
made  common  cause  with  the  faction  which  has 
now  set  up  a  sort  of  shadow  government  in  Stan- 
leyville— under  what  outside  inspiration  we  all 
know  well.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  tender 
concern  of  the  Soviet  LTnion  with  the  welfare  of 
Mr.  Lumumba  does  not  arise  from  humanitarian 
impulses. 

The  United  States  fully  supports  just  and  hu- 
mane treatment  for  all  prisoners,  including  Mr. 
Lumumba,  even  though  his  supporters  in  the 
Congo  have  shown  no  mercy  to  certain  of  his 
political  opponents.  We  also  support  such  treat- 
ment for  Minister  [Alphonse]  Songolo  and  the 
other  Congolese  leaders  who  have  been  illegally 
detained  and  brutally  treated  in  jail  in  Stanley- 
ville but  whose  mistreatment  does  not  seem  to 
arouse  any  concern  on  the  part  of  Mr.  [Valerian 
A.]  Zorin.  We  have  expressed  our  concern  to 
President  Kasavubu  and  Colonel  [Joseph]  Mo- 
butu, and  we  gave  further  expression  to  it  in  a 
draft  resolution  in  the  Security  Council  last  Tues- 
day, which  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union  early 
Wednesday  morning.^     As  the  Assembly  knows. 


'  See  p.  51. 
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the  Secretary-General  has  made  similar  represen- 
tations and  has  received  assurances  on  this  score 
from  President  Kasavubu. 

Meanwhile  we  believe  that  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  United  Nations  Force  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  speed  and  effectiveness  with 
which  they  moved  to  prevent  acts  of  savage  vio- 
lence which  the  pro-Lumumba  forces  in  Stanley- 
ville threatened  to  cari-y  out  in  those  parts  of 
Orientale  Province  where  they  have  seized  power. 
This  action  should  rank  with  the  heroic  United 
Nations  efforts  to  stamp  out  tribal  fighting  in 
northern  Katanga  in  which  Congolese  have  been 
killing  each  other.  Those  who  suggest  that  the 
United  Nations  should  leave  the  Congo  should 
consider  the  consequences :  a  many-sided  civil  war 
which  would  invite  outside  interference,  rapacious 
tribal  warfare,  widespread  starvation,  and  a  fur- 
ther breakdown  of  the  whole  stracture  of  the 
countiy.  Foreign  domination  would  be  inevita- 
ble, but  from  what  quarter? 

The  Part  Played  by  Belgium 

Now  I  turn  to  another  important  aspect  of  the 
Congolese  situation :  the  part  played  by  the  former 
administering  power  and  by  its  nationals.  As  the 
Secretary-General  has  confirmed,  Belgian  military 
forces  have  long  since  been  removed  from  the 
Congo.  The  United  States  fully  supported  that 
withdrawal  as  an  essential  step.  We  further  be- 
lieve that  there  must  be  absolutely  no  military  aid 
to  any  faction  in  the  Congo  from  any  nation,  ex- 
cept through  the  United  Nations  and  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  policies. 

Mr.  Zorin  complained  in  the  Security  Council 
that  "Belgian  colonizers"  had  returned  to  the 
Congo — which  I  suppose  is  his  way  of  referring 
to  teclinicians  of  all  sorts  including  even  doctors, 
nurses,  teachers,  civil  and  sanitary  engineei-s.  He 
said  "the  instructions"  called  for  the  removal  of 
these  "colonizers." 

Now  if  this  is  what  Mr.  Zorin  meant  by  techni- 
cians, then  I  think  several  points  must  be 
made.  The  first  is  that  there  is  no  place  in 
the  Congo  for  Belgian  "colonizers"  or  anj'  other 
"colonizers."  The  age  of  colonialism  in  the 
Congo  is  over.  Clearly,  any  technicians  who 
come  to  the  Congo,  which  desperately  needs 
civilian  assistance,  must  come  there  not  as  rulers 
but  as  fi-iends,  not  to  command  but  to  help. 

Second,  at  a  time  when  this  need  is  so  great,  it 
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would  be  traffic  and  nonsensical  for  the  invaluable 
help  of  qualitied  persons  to  be  withheld  because 
of  pride  or  misunderstanding  on  any  side. 

The  most  important  consideration  in  this  field 
is  that,  whatever  help  is  given  by  anybody,  it  must 
harmonize  with  and  reinforce  the  United  Nations 
effort.  We  must  not  work  at  cross-purposes  in 
the  Congo.  This  calls  for  sound  arrangements 
and,  even  more,  for  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
teamwork  in  a  common  cause,  which  is  the  good 
of  the  Congolese  people. 

Mr.  Zorin's  solution,  namely,  the  indiscriminate 
and  immediate  ejection  of  all  Belgian  nationals 
from  the  Congo,  would  strip  that  suffering  country 
of  its  greatest  single  source  of  outside  advice  and 
is  proposed  without  the  slightest  I'eference  to  the 
desires  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo.  It  is  a  destructive  solution.  As  a  practical 
matter  the  Secretary-General  was  right  when  he 
said  in  the  Security  Council :  "Unless  the  United 
Nations  disposes  of  the  necessary  funds,  how  can 
the  United  Nations  insist  on  withdrawal  of  tech- 
nicians provided  on  a  bilateral  basis  to  meet  essen- 
tial needs  ...   ?" 

The  Soviet  Union,  we  cannot  fail  to  note,  is 
totally  opposed  to  making  any  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  effort  m  the  Congo — either  for  the 
United  Nations  Force  or  for  economic  aid. 

Congolese  National  Army 

Now  I  come  to  another  point,  perhaps  the 
crucial  point  in  the  set  of  sweeping  proposals 
which  Mr.  Zorin  brought  to  the  Security  Council 
and  now  brings  before  us  here.  This  is  that  the 
Congolese  National  Army  under  Colonel  Mobutu 
should  be  disarmed — presumably  by  force — by  the 
United  Nations. 

As  the  Secretary-General  has  pointed  out,  any 
such  action  would  far  exceed  the  mandate  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  would  be  a  direct  violation 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo. 
In  fact,  the  representative  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Congo,  Mr.  [Mario]  Cardoso,  was  en- 
tirely justified  in  saying  that  any  such  attempt 
against  the  will  of  his  Government  would  be 
aggression. 

Furthermore,  even  if  there  were  a  legal  basis  for 
taking  this  step,  its  result  would  obviously  be  to 
weaken  the  constructive  forces  of  the  country  and 
strengthen  those  who  oppose  the  constitutional 
institutions  of  the  country,  including  the  Stanley- 


ville faction,  which  appears  to  have  the  full  back- 
ing of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  the  purpose 
which  Mr.  Zorin  had  in  mind  in  proposing  this 
step.  He  wants  to  clear  the  field  militarily  for 
those  whom  the  Soviet  Union  could  rely  on  to 
promote  its  purposes  in  the  Congo. 

Now,  the  United  States  believes  that  it  is  most 
important  that  the  Congolese  National  Army 
should  be  brought  and  kept  under  effective  civilian 
control.  It  should  not  operate  as  a  political  force 
in  its  own  right  but  as  an  arm  of  an  established 
and  legitimate  government  under  President  Kasa- 
vubu.  Under  those  circumstances  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  United  Nations  Force  to  resume 
the  program  of  reorganizing  and  training  the 
army  and  putting  it,  as  the  Secretary-General  said 
in  his  statement  of  December  7,  "in  such  a  shape 
as  to  make  it  capable  to  take  care  of  the  situation 
itself."  Once  that  is  done,  the  United  Nations 
will  have  achieved  its  primai-y  tasks  of  promoting 
law  and  order  and  of  preserving  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  the  entire  nation  and  the  Congolese 
Government  will  be  in  a  position  to  resume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  internal  peace  and  security 
of  the  nation. 

Convening  of  Congolese  Parliament 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  another  ques- 
tion about  which  much  has  been  said :  the  proposed 
convening  of  the  Congolese  Parliament.  Cer- 
tainly full  constitutional  government  should  be 
restored  in  the  Congo  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
for  the  United  Nations  to  attempt  to  impose  this 
would  be  quite  wrong.  Only  the  Congolese  people 
and  their  leaders  themselves  can  take  the  necessary 
initiatives  to  establish  parliamentary  government 
in  the  conditions  of  tranquillity  and  mutual  toler- 
ance which  it  requires  in  order  to  function  at  all. 

And  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Parliament,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
Parliament,  last  met.  To  use  the  words  of  the 
distinguished  representative  of  the  Congo,  in  his 
vivid  statement  to  the  Security  Council  on  De- 
cember 12,  former  Prime  Minister  Lmnumba 
obtained  votes  to  his  liking  from  a  gi'oup  of 
representatives  who  met  "under  the  menace  of 
bayonets  or  punishment."  The  results  were  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Dayal  *  in  his  first  report  as  "some- 

■■  Rajeshwar  Dayal,  special  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General in  the  Congo;  for  texts  of  his  first  and  sec- 
ond progress  reports,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/4531  and  S/4557 
and  Corr.  1. 
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what  uncertain  both  as  to  substance  and  count." 
We  believe  the  United  Nations  can  and  should 
do  much  to  assist  in  establishing  conditions  in 
which  Parliament  can  meet  and  function  in  secu- 
rity and  freedom  from  outside  interference,  but 
the  initiative  must  come  from  the  Congolese  people 
and  their  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  views  of  the  United 
States  on  specific  issues  which  have  arisen.  These 
are  the  views  which  compel  us  to  oppose  the  draft 
resolution  submitted  by  Ghana  and  six  others  in 
document  A/L.  331.  We  find  this  resolution 
insufficient  in  many  aspects,  particularly  in  its 
complete  lack  of  attention  to  the  danger  of  out- 
side intervention,  and  we  find  it  totally  unaccept- 
able in  its  many-sided  attempt  to  intervene  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  a  member  state. 

The  Broader  Considerations 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close  I  must  say  a  word 
about  the  broader  considerations. 

From  the  outset  of  the  emergency  in  the  Congo 
the  United  States,  along  with  the  great  majority 
of  the  United  Nations  members,  has  whole- 
heartedly supported  this  Organization  as  the  only 
possible  instrument  to  restore  peace  and  independ- 
ence to  the  suffering  people  of  the  Congo.  We 
have  channeled  all  our  aid,  military  transport, 
technical,  administrative,  and  fuiancial,  through 
the  United  Nations  and  have  repeatedly  urged 
others  to  follow  our  example.  Today  we  belie-\'e 
that  more  than  ever.  Only  the  United  Nations 
has  at  its  disposal  both  the  great  resources  and 
the  great  and  impartial  principles  which  the  emer- 
gency demands. 

I  woidd  remind  the  Assembly  once  again  that 
the  United  States  could  have  taken  another  course. 
At  the  very  beginning,  just  after  the  Belgian 
intervention,  the  Congolese  Government  asked  the 
United  States  for  direct  military  assistance.  We 
refused,  Mr.  President,  and  insisted  that  all  mili- 
tary aid  be  channeled  through  the  United  Nations. 
We  provided  a  massive  airlift,  in  which  15,000 
troops  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  were 
brought  to  the  Congo.  We  did  not  pick  and 
•choose  and  say,  "We  will  not  carry  your  troops 
because  we  disagree  with  your  policy."  We  car- 
ried all  the  troops  which  the  United  Nations  asked 
us  to  carry. 

As  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  has  already  become 


quite  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  other  aims 
as  regards  the  Congo.  Its  preferred  candidates 
for  power  are  those  who  are  least  likely  to  achieve 
a  solution  to  the  Congo's  problems  without  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed.  It  wishes  to  foment  hatred 
between  races  and  between  tribes.  It  wishes  to 
disarm  the  only  Congolese  military  force.  It 
wishes  to  cut  the  Congo  off  from  tecluiical  aid 
through  the  United  Nations.  It  wants  a  civil 
war  in  the  Congo  in  order  to  promote  its  own 
evil  designs.  In  short,  every  aspect  of  Soviet 
policy  is  designed  either  to  weaken  and  divide  or 
to  gain  power  in  the  Congo  for  those  who  will  do 
the  will  of  Moscow.  It  is  a  straight  policy  of 
"rule  or  ruin."  It  is  a  policy  fraught  with  danger 
for  international  i)eace  and  security. 

That  is  not  our  attitude  toward  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo.  They  have  suffered 
much,  and  they  still  face  a  difficult  future.  To 
overcome  the  difiiculties  three  things  are  needed : 

First,  that  the  Congo  should  not  become  an 
imwilling  victim  in  the  struggle  of  an  ambitious 
nation  or  group  of  nations  eager  to  build  new 
empires. 

Second,  that  the  Congolese  people  and  their 
leaders  should  make  the  most  strenuous  and  dis- 
ciplined effoi-ts  on  their  own  behalf  to  win  their 
birthright  as  an  independent  nation  and  in  this 
task  should  cooperate  willingly  with  the  United 
Nations. 

And,  finally,  that  we,  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  should  support  the  Organization 
in  foul  weather  as  well  as  fair.  Only  great  prob- 
lems and  gi-eat  difficulties  can  truly  measure 
our  fidelity  to  the  charter.  Let  us  meet  our  dif- 
ficulties in  such  a  way  that  freedom  and  peace 
in  Africa  may  be  advanced  and  that  we  shall 
have  no  reason  to  fear  the  judgment  of  history. 

TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

Eight-Power  Draft  Resolution  ° 

Tlie  Oencral  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  of  20  September 
1960"  as  well  as  the  resolutions  of  14  and  22  July  and 


°U.N.  doc.  A/L.331/Rev.  1;  sponsored  by  Ceylon, 
Ghana,  India,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Morocco,  U.A.R.,  and 
Yugoslavia ;  rejected  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Dec. 
20  by  a  vote  of  28  to  42,  with  27  abstentious. 

"  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  10,  1960,  p.  088. 
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of  9  August  1960  of  the  Security  Council  and  in  par- 
ticular the  request  therein  to  the  Secretary-General  to 
continue  to  take  vigorous  action, 

In  view  of  the  grave  and  ominous  developments  and 
continuing  deterioration  in  the  Congo,  the  prevalence  of 
anarchic  conditions  and  the  absence  of  effective  Central 
authority. 

Noting  with  grave  concern  the  hostile  attitude  and 
resistance  of  armed  detachments  to  the  operation  of 
the  Unite<i  Nations  m  the  Congo  as  recently  reported 
by  the  Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary-General 
and  also  the  continuation  of  lawlessness,  violence  and 
continuing  deterioration  of  the  economic  situation  in 
the  Congo, 

Conscious  of  the  inescapable  and  urgent  responsi- 
bility of  the  United  Nations  both  in  the  interests  of  the 
Congo  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  security 
which  stand  endangered  and  for  the  avoidance  of  grave 
civil  war, 

1.  Considers  that  the  United  Nations  must  henceforth 
implement  its  mandate  fully  to  prevent  breach  of  peace 
and  security,  to  restore  and  maintain  law  and  order 
and  the  inviolability  of  persons,  including  United  Na- 
tions and  diplomatic  personnel  and  property,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Charter  and  to  take  urgent  measiires  to 
assist  the  people  of  the  Congo  in  meeting  their  most 
pressing  economic  needs ; 

2.  Urges  the  immediate  release  of  all  political  pris- 
oners under  detention,  more  particularly,  members  of 
the  Central  Government  of  the  Congo  and  officials  of 
Parliament  and  others  enjoying  Parliamentary  immunity ; 

3.  Urges  the  immediate  convening  of  Parliament  and 
the  taking  of  necessary  protective  measures  thereto  by 
the  United  Nations,  including  custodial  duties ; 

4.  Urges  that  measures  be  undertaken  forthwith  to  pre- 
vent armed  units  and  personnel  in  the  Congo  from  any 
interference  in  the  political  life  of  the  country  as  well  as 
from  obtaining  any  material  or  other  support  from 
abroad ; 

5.  Draws  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  Belgium  to 
ita  grave  responsibilities  in  disregarding  the  resolutions  of 
the  United  Nations ; 

6.  Demands  that  all  Belgian  military  and  quasi-mili- 
tary personnel,  advisers  and  technicians  be  immediately 
withdrawn  in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  United 

i  Nations,  the  repeated  pledges  and  assurances  given  by  the 
i  Government  of  Belgium  and  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
I  security ; 

7.  Decides  that  a  Standing  Delegation  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  representing  it  which  should  func- 
tion in  full  co-operation  with  the  United  Nations  Special 
Representative  be  located  in  the  Congo.  The  delegation 
should  be  composed  of  the  representatives  of  such  Mem- 
ber States  as  have  been  considered  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly itself  as  specially  qualified  to  advise  on  the  United 
Nations  operations  in  the  Congo ; 

S.  Recommends  that  all  necessary  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  should  be  afforded  to  the  Congo  through 
the  United  Nations  by  Member  States  promptly  so  that 
such  assistance  be  not  used  as  an  instrument  or  a  channel 
for  continuing  foreign  intervention. 


U.S.-U.K.  Draft  Resolution  ' 

The  Oencral  Assembly, 

Recalling  resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  adopted  at  its 
emergency  special  session  on  20  September  1900,  and  the 
Security  Council  resolutions  of  14  July,  22  July  and  9 
August  1960, 

Noting  with  anxiety  the  continued  existence  of  un- 
settled conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo  which  have  involved  acts  of  lawlessness  and  of 
violence  against  persons  of  both  Congolese  and  non-Con- 
golese nationality,  including  personnel  of  the  United 
Nations, 

ilindjul  of  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  assumed 
by  the  United  Nations  to  assist  in  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  and 
of  safeguarding  civil  liberties  and  the  political  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo, 

Recognizing  that  the  aforementioned  obligations  and 
responsibilities  are  still  an  urgent  United  Nations  con- 
cern and  that  all  necessary  action  should  be  taken  to 
assure  the  continuation  and  success  of  the  United  Nations 
operation  in  the  Congo  in  accordance  with  the  pertinent 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  and  the  general  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  mandate  entrusted  to  him  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  referred  to  above  and 
to  continue  to  use  the  presence  and  the  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations  to  assist  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  in 
the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
throughout  its  territory ; 

2.  Further  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue 
his  vigorous  efforts  to  ensure  that  no  foreign  military  or 
para-military  personnel  are  introduced  into  the  Congo  or 
are  in  the  Congo  in  violation  of  the  pertinent  resolutions 
of  the  Security  Council  and  resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  of 
the  General  Assembly ; 

3.  Calls  upon  all  states  to  refrain  from  the  direct  and 
indirect  provision  of  arms  or  other  materials  of  war  and 
military  personnel  and  other  assistance  for  military  pur- 
poses in  the  Congo  during  the  temporary  period  of  mili- 
tary assistance  through  the  United  Nations,  except  upon 
the  request  of  the  United  Nations  through  the  Secretary- 
General  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  resolution^ 
resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  resolutions  of  14  July,  22  July  and  9  August  1960 
of  the  Security  Council,  and  also  to  refrain  from  direct 
or  indirect  measures  that  might  facilitate  such  actioa 
on  the  part  of  others ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  with  due  regard  to 
paragraph  4  of  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  9  August 
1960,  to  do  everything  possible  to  assist  the  Chief  of 
State  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  in  establishing  con- 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/L.  332 ;  rejected  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  Dec.  20  by  a  vote  of  43  to  22,  with  32  abstentions. 
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ditions  in  which  Parliament  can  meet  and  function  in 
security  and  freedom  from  outside  interference ; 

5.  Declares  that  any  violation  of  human  rights  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
that  guide  the  United  Nations  action  in  the  Congo  and 
expects  that  no  measures  contrary  to  recognized  rules  of 
law  and  order  will  be  taken  by  anyone  against  any  per- 
sons held  prisoner  or  under  arrest  anywhere  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo,  and  requests  the  Secretary- 
General  to  continue  his  efforts  to  assist  the  Republic  of 
the  Congo  in  ensuring  respect  for  these  rules  and  for 
«ivil  and  human  rights  for  all  persons  within  the 
country ; 

6.  Expresses  the  hope  that  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  will  be  allowed  to  examine  detained 
persons  throughout  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  and  their 
places  and  conditions  of  detention  and  otherwise  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  assurances  for  their  safety ; 

7.  Expresses  the  hope  that  the  forthcoming  round-table 
conference  to  be  convened  by  the  Chief  of  State  and  the 
forthcoming  visit  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  by  certain  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  Advisory  Committee  will  help  to  resolve 
internal  conflicts  by  peaceful  means  and  to  preserve  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  the  Congo ; 

8.  Requests  all  Congolese  to  lend  practical  co-operation 
to  the  United  Nations  in  order  that  the  purposes  that 
guide  the  United  Nations  operation  in  the  Congo  can  be 
fruitfully  achieved ; 

9.  Calls  on  all  states  to  co-operate  in  giving  effect  to 
this  resolution. 

Austrian  Resolution  ^ 

The  General  Assemhly, 

Hav'mg  considered,  the  item  on  its  agenda  "The  situa- 
tion in  the  Reijublic  of  the  Congo", 

Noting  that  the  previous  resolutions  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  on  this  subject  are 
still  in  effect, 

Decides  to  continue  this  item  on  the  agenda  of  its 
resumed  session. 
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on  Question  of  Algeria 

Following  is  a  statement  made  l>y  U.S.  Eepre- 
sentative  to  the  General  Assembly  Francis  O. 
Wilcox  in  Com/mittee  I  {Political  and  Security) 
on  December  15,  together  with  text  of  a  7'esolution 
adopted  in  plenary  session  on  December  19. 


STATEMENT  BY   MR.  WILCOX 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  3621 

The  problem  of  Algeria  is,  of  course,  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  one,  a  problem  which  is  compli- 
cated by  deep  feelings  and  emotions  on  all  sides. 
Like  all  highly  charged  political  issues,  it  cannot 
be  met  by  a  purely  rational  approach.  Yet  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  meeting  here,  an 
appeal  to  reason  is  not  without  its  value. 

^Vliile  we  are  debatmg  this  issue  here,  important 
events  in  Algeria  and  in  France  are  taking  place 
whose  impact  and  effect  on  the  question  of  Algeria 
could  be  crucial.  Our  discussion  takes  place  in 
time  of  crisis.  The  recent  reports  of  bloodshed 
in  Algeria  and  the  tragic  loss  of  life  are  of  very 
deep  concern  to  all  of  us.  These  events  are  a 
cogent  and  sharp  reminder  of  the  need  to  achieve 
as  soon  as  possible  a  just,  democratic,  and  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  Algerian  problem. 

Very  recently  steps  have  been  taken  which  offer 
hope  that  progress  can  soon  be  made.  On  No- 
vember 4  President  de  Gaulle  took  another  sig- 
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nificant  step  ■when  he  spoke  of  an  Algerian  Al- 
gei-ia.  This  statement,  tlie  scheduled  referendum 
on  January  9,  and  the  recent  trip  of  President 
de  Gaulle  to  Algeria  are  further  concrete  evi- 
dence of  the  intention  of  France  to  apply  the 
fundamental  policy  of  self-determination  an- 
nounced in  his  statement  of  September  16,  1959. 
We  hare  every  confidence  that  President 
(de  Gaulle,  who  has  given  wise  and  courageous 
leadership  to  France,  is  striving  sincerely  and 
vigorously  to  settle  this  problem.  We  believe  he 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  do  so  successfully  and 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  impede  his  efforts. 
We  realize  full  well  that  there  are  formidable  ob- 
stacles. If  there  were  an  easy  way  out,  it  would 
have  been  found  long  before  this.  But  with  good 
faith  and  moderation,  accompanied  by  a  coopera- 
tive spirit  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  we  are 
confident  that  a  solution  can  be  achieved  in  the 
interests  of  all  the  people  of  Algeria. 

At  the  same  time,  events  of  recent  days  impose 
on  us  here  in  this  Assembly  the  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibility of  making  certain  that  any  action 
which  may  be  taken  by  the  United  Nations  will 
not  aggravate  the  present  difficult  situation.  We 
must  be  extremely  careful  to  do  nothing  in  the 
present  uncertain  and  explosive  atmosphere  which 
would  increase  tension  in  metropolitan  France  or 
in  Algeria  or  would  otherwise  make  a  peaceful 
solution  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  recall  that 
the  abiding  hope  of  the  United  States  has  been 
to  see  a  just  and  liberal  solution  of  the  Algerian 
problem  based  on  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  the 
right  of  self-determination  by  the  Algerian  people. 
The  tragic  loss  of  life  suffered  during  the  past 
week  serves  as  a  grim  reminder  of  the  urgency  of 
an  early  and  equitable  solution  of  the  problem. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  a  peaceful  solution 
of  this  question  is  imperative  and  that  it  can  best 
be  achieved  through  negotiations  among  the 
parties  principally  concerned. 

We  further  believe  that  we  here  in  this  Assem- 
bly can  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  Al- 
gerian problem  by  making  clear,  as  has  already 
been  done  by  a  number  of  countries  in  this  debate, 
that  the  road  to  real  progress  lies  in  a  renewal  of 
discussions.  We  are  at  the  threshold  of  one  of 
those  historical  occasions  in  which  those  prin- 
cipally concerned  should  seek  a  solution  through 
direct  means.    We  hope  that  the  voices  of  reason 


and  moderation  in  this  Assembly  will  be  heard 
and  heeded. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point 
which  I  would  like  to  make.  The  sj^onsors  of  this 
resolution  ^  midoubtedly  favor  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  whatever  in 
my  mind.  I  respect  their  motives,  and  I  respect 
their  good  intentions.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  whose  prime  objective  is  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  confusion,  discord,  and  mistrust  in 
Algeria.  The  Algerian  question  is  difficult 
enough,  and  injection  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
blatant  and  inflammatory  falsehoods  in  this  de- 
bate can  only  serve  to  complicate  matters  rather 
than  help  them. 

I  shall  not  trespass,  INIr.  Chairman,  on  the  time 
of  the  committee  to  refute  the  charges  he  [Vale- 
rian A.  Zorin,  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union] 
has  made  against  my  country.  But  I  want  liim 
and  the  members  of  this  committee  to  know  that  I 
think  they  are  in  very  bad  taste  and  that  I  resent 
them.  Frankly,  I  should  like  to  see  the  debate  in 
this  committee  kept  at  a  higher  level. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  resolution  before  us, 
the  criterion  which  we  apply  in  deciding  our  posi- 
tion on  such  a  resolution  is  whether,  in  our  judg- 
ment, its  adoption  would  contribute  constructively 
to  a  solution  of  the  tragic  Algerian  problem  or 
whether  it  would  hinder  such  a  solution.  Would 
it  pi'event  or  would  it  encourage  a  deterioration  of 
an  extremely  difficult  and  delicate  situation? 
This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  judgment  which 
each  delegation  must  determine  for  itself  in  the 
light  of  its  own  interpretation  of  the  situation. 
We  see  a  number  of  difficulties  with  the  provisions 
of  this  resolution  which  I  will  not  take  the  time 
of  the  committee  to  outline  in  detail.  Let  me  say, 
however,  that  these  difficulties  include  certain  op- 
erative paragraphs,  particularly  paragraph  4,  as 
well  as  preambular  paragraphs  7  and  9. 

My  delegation  considers,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
adoption  of  the  present  resolution  would  impede 
rather  than  assist  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  will  vote,  therefore,  against  the 
resolution. 

We  sincerely  believe  this  resolution  would  not 
achieve  the  objectives  wliich  the  sponsors  hope 
for  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  the  very 
fact  of  its  passage  would  encourage  extremists  in 
both  Algeria  and  in  France  to  persist  in  their 
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present  course  and  would  serve  to  prolong  the 
conflict  and  to  make  the  achievement  of  a  peace- 
fid  solution  by  negotiation  more  difficult  and 
formidable. 

In  saying  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
perfectly  clear,  once  more,  the  deep  and  abiding 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  in  the  world.  "VVe  believe 
in  the  right  of  people  to  determine  their  own 
destiny,  and  we  agree  with  other  delegations  pres- 
ent that  the  Algerian  people  should  freely  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny.  The  principal  issue  at 
stake  here  is  precisely  how  this  objective  can  be 
achieved,  and  the  United  States  has  indicated  how 
we  believe  this  can  best  be  done. 

My  delegation  recognizes  the  legitimate  desire 
that  the  referendum  be  carried  out  under  neutral 
and  impartial  supervision  to  assure  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  the  population  of  Algeria. 
In  this  connection  we  welcome  President 
de  Gaulle's  willingness  to  invite  impartial  ob- 
servers to  witness  the  referendum  and  believe  this 
opportunity  should  be  fully  utilized.  For  the 
reasons  which  I  have  briefly  set  forth,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  will  vote  against  the  resolution.^ 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  ^ 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  discussed  the  question  of  Algeria, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1012  (XI)  of  15  February  1957 
by  which  the  General  Assembly  expressed  the  hope  that 
a  peaceful,  democratic  and  just  solution  would  be  found 
through  appropriate  means,  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

iJeeom»j(7 /«H7ter  its  resolution  1184  (XII)  of  10  Decem- 
ber 1057  by  which  the  General  Assembly  expressed  the 
wish  that  pourparlers  would  be  entered  into,  and  other 
appropriate  means  utilized,  with  a  view  to  a  solution, 
in  conformity  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

Noting  with  regret  that  the  pourparlers  contemplated 
in  resolution  1184  (XII)  did  not  materialize. 

Recalling  Article  1,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations, 


"The  United  States  voted  against  draft  resolution 
A/C.I/L.  265  and  Add.  1-3  as  adopted  by  Committee  I 
on  Dec.  15.  On  Dee.  19  the  United  States  abstained  from 
voting  on  the  resolution  as  it  was  finally  adopted  by 
the  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

'U.N.  doc.  A/RES/1575(XV)  (A/C.l/L.  265  and  Add. 
1-3)  ;  adopted  on  Dec.  10  by  a  vote  of  63  to  8,  with  27 
abstentions  (U.S.). 


Deeply  concerned  with  the  continuance  of  hostilities  in 
Algeria, 

Considering  that  the  present  situation  in  Algeria  also 
constitutes  a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security. 

Recalling  its  resolution  1405  (XV)  of  18  October  1900  by 
which  the  General  Assembly  urges  that  immediate  and 
constructive  steps  should  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
urgent  problems  concerning  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Taking  note  of  the  fact  that  the  two  parties  concerned 
have  accepted  the  right  of  self-determination  as  the  basis 
for  the  solution  of  the  Algerian  problem. 

Recognizing  the  passionate  yearning  for  freedom  of 
all  dependent  peoples  and  the  decisive  role  of  such  peo- 
ples in  the  attainment  of  their  independence. 

Convinced  that  all  peoples  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  complete  freedom,   the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty 
and  the  integrity  of  their  national  territory, 
/  1.  Recognizes  the  right  of  the  Algerian  people  to  self- 
determination  and  independence; 

2.  Recognizes  the  imperative  need  for  adequate  and 
effective  guarantees  to  ensure  the  successful  and  just 
implementation  of  the  right  of  self-determination  on  the 
basis  of  respect  for  unity  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Algeria ; 

3.  Recognizes  further  that  the  United  Nations  has  a 
responsibility  to  contribute  towards  its  successful  and 
just  implementation. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


United  States  and  U.A.R.  Sign 
income  Tax  Convention 

Press  release  703  dated  December  21 

A  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  of  income,  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  income,  and  elimination  of 
obstacles  to  international  trade  and  investment 
was  signed  at  Washington  on  December  21,  1960, 
by  Christian  A.  Herter,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Dr.  Mostafa  Kamel,  Ambassador  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  Washington. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  follow,  in  gen- 
eral, the  pattern  of  income  tax  conventions 
presently  in  force  between  the  United  States  and  a 
number  of  other  countries.  In  accordance  with 
the  announced  administration  policy  of  assisting 
in  the  promotion  of  private  investment  in  under- 
developed countries  by  allowing  a  credit  for  in- 
come tax  mcentives  granted  in  such  countries,  the 
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convention  contains  a  provision  for  this  purpose, 
of  the  kind  commonly  referred  to  as  a  tax-spar- 
ing provision. 

The  convention  provides  that  upon  the  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification  it  shall  be  applicable 
(a)  in  the  United  States,  to  income  or  profits  de- 
rived during  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1  of  the  calendar  year  next  following  the 
year  in  wliich  the  exchange  takes  place,  and  (b) 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic,  to  various  items  of 
income,  as  specified,  beginning  on  or  after  either 
January  1  or  July  1  of  the  calendar  year  next 
following  the  year  in  which  the  exchange  takes 
place. 

The  convention  will  be  submitted  to  tlie  Senate 
for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Convention  on  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences.  Done  at  Washington  January  15,  1944. 
Entered  into  force  November  30,  1944.  (58  Stat.  1169.) 
Ratification  deposited:  Peru,  December  20,  1960. 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  January 
15,    1944    (58    Stat.    1169).     Opened   for   signature   at 
Washington  December  1,  1958.' 
Ratification  deposited:  Peru,  December  20,  1960. 

Economic  Cooperation 

Convention  on  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation 
and    Development    and    two   supplementary   protocols. 
Signed  at  Paris  December  14,  1960.     Enters  into  force 
on  date  all  ratifications  or  acceptances  are  deposited 
before  September  30,  1961 ;  on  that  date  if  15  instru- 
ments have  been  deposited ;  on  date  15  instruments  are 
deposited  not  later  than  2  years  after  signature. 
Memorandum    of    understanding    on   the   application   of 
article  15  of  the  Convention  on  the  Organization  for 
Economic   Co-operation   and   Development.     Signed   at 
Paris  December  14,  1960.     Entered  into  force  Decem- 
ber 14,  1960,  for  those  provisions  relating  to  actions  to 
be  taken  before  the  voting  in  the  Council.     Enters  into 
force  for  the  provisions  relating  to  the  voting  in  the 
Council  on  the  date  the  Convention  enters  into  force. 
Signatures:     Austria,     Belgium,     Canada,     Denmark, 
France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  Ice- 
land, Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey, 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States. 

Weather 

Convention   of   the   World   Meteorological   Organization. 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.     Entered  into 
force  March  23, 1950.     TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Costa  Rica,  December  16,  1960. 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  December  31,  1956,  as  amended  (TIAS  3725, 
3864,  4074,  4144,  4183,  4239,  and  4311).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  December  9,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  December  9,  1960. 

Chile 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June  28  and  July 
16,  1960  (TIAS  4589),  for  the  loan  of  a  U.S.  naval 
vessel  to  Chile.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington December  2  and  7,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
December  7,  1960. 

China 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  August  30,  1960,  as  amended  (TIAS  4563  and 
4628).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  De- 
cember 1,  1960.     Entered  into  force  December  1,  1960. 

Indonesia 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  March  2,  1956,  as  amended  (TIAS  3513,  4086, 
and  4512).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Djakarta 
December  7,  1960.    Entered  into  force  December  7,  1960. 

Japan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  January  11,  1958 
(TIAS  3982),  providing  for  the  financing  of  an  educa- 
tional exchange  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Tokyo  December  2,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
December  2,  1960. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Convention  for  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  of  income,  and  elimination  of 
obstacles  to  international  trade  and  investment.  Signed 
at  Washington  December  21,  1960.  Enters  into  force 
upon  exchange  of  ratifications. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


'  Not  in  force. 
January  9,   J  96 J 


Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on  December  12  appointed  W.  Wendell 
Blancke  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Gabon  Republic,  the 
Republic  of  Chad,  and  the  Central  African  Republic. 

Designations 

William  J.  Mazzocco  as  ICA  Representative  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  effective  December  9,  1960. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  691  dated  December  13.) 

Elliott  B.  Strauss  as  ICA  Representative  in  the 
Malagasy  Republic,  effective  December  22,  1960.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
679  dated  December  8.) 
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Resignations 

James  W.  Barco  as  Deputy  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  and  as  Deputy 
Representative  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  effective 
January  20.  (For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Presi- 
dent Eisenhovrer  and  Ambassador  Barco,  see  White  House 
press  release  dated  December  19,  1960.) 

Amory  Houghton  as  Ambassador  to  France,  effective 
January  19,  1961.  (For  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Ambassador  Houghton,  see 
White  House  press  release  dated  December  13.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  iy  the  Superintendent  of  Doeutnents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  W(i.-<liiiif/t<in.  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  puiiications,  which  may  ie  ob- 
tained, from,  the  Department  of  State. 

Technical  Cooperation  in  Industry.  Pub.  702.3.  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Series  57.    23  pp.    15^. 

A  pamphlet  describing  U.S.  technical  assistance  to  newly 
developing  countries  through  education,  training,  and 
guidance  in  the  development  of  manual,  technical,  admin- 
istrative, managerial,  and  entrepreneurial  skills. 

Technical  Cooperation  in  Education.  Pub.  7024.  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Series  58.    31  pp.    15^. 

This  booklet  reports  U.S.  efforts  to  help  the  newly  devel- 
oping countries  establish  educational  systems  patterned  to 
meet  their  needs. 

The  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Program — 24th 
Semiannual  Report  to  Congress,  July  1-December  31, 
1959.  Pub.  7053.  International  Information  and  Cul- 
tural Series  74.    21  pp.    Limited  distribution. 

A  report  summarizing  activities  carried  out  during  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  Conference  on  Antarctica — Washington,  October  15- 
December  1,  1959.  Pub.  7060.  International  Organiza- 
tion and  Conference  Series  13.    xv,  78  pp.    35^. 

This  volume  contains  public  documents  of  the  conference 
and  includes  text  of  the  treaty  and  various  related  papers. 

Educational  &  Cultural  Exchange,  1959.  Pub.  7066.  In- 
ternational Information  and  Cultural  Series  75.  49  pp. 
25^. 

A  review  of  the  Department  of  State's  activities  during 
1959  on  international  educational  exchange  programs. 

Disarmament— The  Intensified  Effort,  1955-1958  (Re- 
vised). Pub.  7070.  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  155. 
66  pp.    SO<t. 

A  booklet  summarizing  U.S.  efforts  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  to  negotiate  a  sound  and  safeguarded  agreement  on 
the  regulation,  control,  and  reduction  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces. 


Point  4  in  Colombia.  Pub.  7071.  Inter-American  Series 
61.     10  pp.     Limited  distribution. 

An  address  made  by  Charles  P.  Fossum,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Operations  Mission  in  Colombia,  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  before  the  American  Society  of 
Bogota,  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  on  July  26,  1960,  discussing 
the  scope  of  technical  programs  in  Colombia. 

The  U.S.  in  the  U.N.  Pub.  70S0.  International  Organi- 
zation and  Conference  Series  16.     8  pp.     lOif. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  text  of  President  Eisenhower's 
letter  of  transmittal  accompanying  his  report  to  Congress 
on  U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Nations  during  1959. 

An  Address  by  President  Eisenhower  to  the  UN  General 
Assembly,  September  22,  1960.  Pub.  7086.  International 
Organization  and  Conference  Series  17.  12  pp.  Limited 
distribution. 

Text  of  tJie  address  by  the  President  at  the  Fifteenth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  September  22, 1960. 

Berlin— City  Between  Two  Worlds  (Revised).  Pub.  7089. 
European  and  British  Commonwealth  Series  61.  22  pp. 
20«S. 

Another  in  the  popular  Background  series,  this  pamphlet 
discusses  the  problems  of  the  people  of  East  and  West 
Germany  for  the  reunification  of  their  country. 


TIAS  4460.     332 
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The  United  States  and  New  Crossroads  in  World  Economy 


hy  Ed/win  M.  Martin 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  ^ 


As  an  economist  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  the  risks  of  economic  forecasting.  I  suspect 
forecasting  what  future  historians  will  say  about 
the  present  is  even  more  risky.  Nevertheless,  I 
shall  be  bold  and  predict  that  in  the  history 
books  of  2500  A.D.,  if  man  is  still  dependent 
on  such  pedestrian  things  as  books,  the  chapter 
on  the  20th  century  will  be  quite  a  long  one, 
recording  it  as  a  major  turning  point  in  the 
development  of  human  society  on  this  planet. 
Tliere  will  be  many  things  to  talk  about,  from 
the  scientific  revolution  to  the  two  most  destruc- 
tive wars  up  to  that  date.  But  I  would  suspect 
that  the  most  significant  feature  of  20th  cen- 
tury life  will  prove  to  have  been  the  founda- 
tion laid  in  that  era  for  the  history  of  mankind 
during  a  good  many  ensuing  centuries  by  the  suc- 
cess with  which  our  century  handled  the  problems 
created  by  the  final  disintegration  of  many  ancient 
ocieties  and  cultures  under  the  impact  of  West- 
em  "progress"  and  the  dissolution  of  such  organiz- 
ing forces  as  were  represented  by  the  world  empires 
of  the  19th  century.  The  emergence  of  a  multi- 
tude of  new  nations  and  their  transformation, 
along  with  numerous  independent  but  heretofore 
aloof  countries,  into  active  participants  in  the 
stream  of  modern  world  history  will  surely  ap- 
pear as  a  major  event.  Will  it  prove  to  have  been 
a  constructive  influence  or  a  destructive  one  ?  To 
do  what  we  can  to  influence  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  our  great  responsibility. 
1  I  can  think  of  no  problem  which  the  human  race 
'has  faced  in  its  past  which  has  been  more  chal- 
lenging, more  difficult,  or  more  important  than  this 


'  Address  made  before  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion and  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Dec.  29. 


one.  Let  us  look  first  at  some  of  the  factors  which 
make  it  such  a  uniquely  difficult  task.  But  before 
doing  so  may  I  insert  a  brief  word  of  warning 
before  I  proceed  largely  to  ignore  it.  It  is  usual 
to  speak  of  the  less  developed  countries  as  if  they 
were  all  similar  in  their  characteristics  and  could 
all  be  the  subject  of  accurate  generalizations. 
This  is,  of  course,  not  true,  but  there  are,  I  be- 
lieve, enough  areas  of  likeness  that  one  can  safely 
draw  some  overall  conclusions  in  the  interests  of 
brevity. 

For  several  generations  the  growing  impact  of 
Western  ideas  and  standards  has  been  under- 
mining the  traditional  social  and  cultural  and 
economic  structures  which,  at  their  own  levels, 
had  provided  a  cohesive  force  for  a  majority  of 
the  world's  population.  With  the  advent  of  mod- 
ern means  of  communication  and  transport,  this 
destructive  process  has  been  enormously  ac- 
celerated in  the  last  40  years.  One  should  not 
overlook  the  impact  of  World  War  II  in  giving 
many  participants  in  the  fighting  armies  a  chance 
to  see  at  first  hand  how  the  rich  nations  of  the 
West  lived. 

Nationalism  and  Demand  for  Material  Achievement 

Along  with  the  disintegration  of  old  standards 
the  West  has  contributed  two  new  ambitions,  both, 
in  their  immediate  impact,  more  destructive  than 
constructive.  The  first  is  nationalism  and  the 
desire  for  political  independence  at  almost  all 
costs.  The  second  is  the  urgent  demand  for  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  for  a  society  which  in 
its  materialistic  splendor  can  hope  someday,  and 
sooner  rather  than  later,  to  match  the  riches  of 
the  industrial  countries  of  Europe  and  North 
America.     Not  only  does  this  establish  an  enor- 
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mously  difficult  goal  to  reach,  but  the  very  em- 
phasis on  material  achievement,  desperately 
needed  as  it  is,  rmis  the  risk  of  obscuring  the 
importance  of  nonmaterial  values  without  which 
the  discipline  and  sacrifices  necessary  to  material 
success  can  hardly  be  expected  to  emerge. 

On  ground  already  made  relatively  barren,  or  at 
least  disorganized,  culturally  and  intellectually  by 
Western  interventions  these  two  seedlings  have 
had  a  rank  growth.  It  is  impossible  to  expect 
people  in  the  position  of  most  of  these  countries 
to  appreciate  the  long  period  of  work  and  of 
sacrifice,  the  cycles  of  success  and  failure,  the 
slow  development  of  complex  organic  relationships 
within  a  society,  to  say  nothing  of  a  certain  amount 
of  geographical  good  fortune,  which  has  been 
necessary  to  produce  the  relatively  rich,  stable, 
and  politically  democratic  national  societies  which 
the  less  developed  countries  seem  to  wish  to  emu- 
late. So  we  face  an  emotionally  charged  demand 
by  a  vast  number  of  people,  divided  into  illogi- 
cally  boundaried  nations,  for  an  overnight  miracle, 
an  instantaneous  creation  of  something  great  and 
good  out  of  little  more  than  an  urgent  desire  and 
need  to  have  it.  This  demand  is  a  powerful  force 
which  will  change  a  large  part  of  the  world ;  the 
only  issue  is  whether  or  not  it  will  be  for  the 
better. 

We  must  not  forget,  in  judging  what  may  ap- 
pear to  be  immaturity  on  their  part  in  reaching 
too  impatiently  for  these  hardly  won  fruits,  that 
we  ourselves,  with  the  advantage  of  several  cen- 
turies of  solid,  largely  constructive,  experience  be- 
hind us,  still  show  important  evidences  of  rather 
gross  immaturity.  Without  probing  too  deeply 
into  our  societies,  one  need  only  mention  the  ac- 
tivities of  Hitler's  Germany  and  Mussolini's  Italy 
in  our  own  generation. 


U.S.  Interest  in  Less  Developed  Areas 

The  same  technical  pi'ogress  that  has  accelerated 
the  umrest  in  the  less  developed  areas  has  also 
made  it  impossible  for  the  industrialized  countries 
like  the  United  States  to  treat  as  of  no  interest 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  efforts  of  these  striv- 
ing nations  to  become  responsible  members  of  the 
modem  world  with  a  rapidly  rising  standard  of 
living.  Time  distances  have  been  so  reduced  that 
this  once  large  planet  is  now  but  a  neighborhood. 
Our  ability  to  lead  the  kind  of  life  we  wish  to  lead 
liere  in  tli*  United  States  is  inextricably  bound  up 


with  the  kind  of  neighborhood  which  surrounds 
us. 

Moreover  we  have  to  fear  not  just  civil  disorder 
and  economic  chaos  among  our  neighbors  but  their 
organization  under  the  leadership  of  the  new 
force  which  is  directed  from  the  Kremlin  and  their 
use  to  achieve  its  goal  of  world  communism,  to 
which  the  United  States  is  the  principal  obstacle. 
Our  future  is  bound  up  with  their  success  in  reach- 
ing their  goals;  the  Soviets  can  feed  best  on  their 
failures.  This  makes  our  task  not  only  urgent  but 
a  global  one.  We  can  only  disregard  the  needs  of 
a  country  at  our  peril. 

For  our  own  safety  as  well  as  our  future  op- 
portunities for  development  of  our  way  of  life,  we 
must  take  a  direct  interest  in  assisting  the  gi-owth 
to  maturity  of  these  new  and  relatively  less  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  world.  From  what  I 
have  said  it  should  be  clear  that  I  consider  the 
existence  of  a  Communist  Soviet  Union,  actively 
engaged  in  seeking  new  satellites  in  Asia  and 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  as  a  seriously  compli- 
cating factor  but  not  as  the  sole  or  even  primary 
reason  why  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
want  to  be  of  assistance. 

Within  this  broad  framework  of  urgency  and 
difficulty  there  are  other  more  specific  complica- 
tions. AVe  have  reached  a  state  in  medical  science 
that  insures  that  every  step  ahead  taken  by  most 
of  these  peoples  will  reduce  death  rates  without  a 
corresponding  change  in  birth  rates  and  will 
thereby  sharply  limit  the  prospects  for  future 
progress.  For  to  us  economic  progress  must  be 
measured  not  just  in  terms  of  national  wealth  but 
of  individual  wealth.  The  per  capita  investment 
required  for  even  a  low  annual  per  capita  income 
is  substantial.  It  would  be  hard  enough  to  find 
and  combine  together  all  the  resources  needed  to 
give  the  existing  populations  a  reasonably  rising 
level  of  living,  but  to  do  so  for  populations  which 
are  expanding  more  rapidly  all  the  time  becomes  a 
truly  herculean  task. 

The  rapid  rate  of  current  scientific  development 
also  creates  new  and  especially  difficult  problems. 
It  would  be  hard  enough  to  help  these  people  to 
jump  from  the  wheel  age  to  the  automobile  age  or 
from  wood  to  fuel  oil,  but  when  to  be  a  respectable 
citizen  of  the  present-day  world  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  rockets  and  nuclear  power  the  difficulties 
are  enormously  increased.  It  is  hard  to  find  a 
qualified  expert  who  is  interested  in  taking  a 
peasant  to  the  next  stage  from  a  hand-pushed 
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■wooden  plow,  when  all  his  experience  has  been  in 
developing  means  to  move  from  the  single  tractor- 
drawn  plow  to  the  multiple  gang- plow  technology. 
And  the  same  applies  in  a  hundred  other  fields. 
Moreover  the  sensitive  citizen  of  one  of  these 
countries  is  easily  led  to  wonder  whether  he  is 
being  treated  properly  if  he  is  not  offered  the  latest 
developments  of  Western  technology.  A  funda- 
mental distrust  can  easily  be  created  from  such  an 
apparent  treatment  as  a  second-class  citizen.  Too 
often  these  countries  are  not  satisfied  to  concentrate 
on  better  roads  and  better  water  transportation  or 
even  railroads;  they  must  all  have  their  own 
jet  airline. 

While  most  countries  wish  to  do  all  they  can 
to  pay  their  own  way  to  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  we  appear  to  them  to  have  created  obstacles 
to  their  doing  so.  Somewhat  like  our  farmers, 
the  people  of  the  less  developed  countries  feel, 
with  some  justice,  that  they  are  between  economic 
millstones  in  which  the  prices  of  the  manufac- 
tured products  they  buy  are  constantly  rising 
to  provide  better  incomes  to  the  well-organized 
workers  and  managers  and  owners  of  the  indus- 
trialized world,  while  the  prices  of  the  primary 
products  they  sell  fail  to  keep  pace,  even  often 
fall  sharply.  Moreover,  their  sales  volume  is  also 
often  subjected  to  wide  fluctuations  as  the  rich 
countries  go  through  periods  of  recession  and 
boom.  This  is  not  a  small  problem  for  just  a  few 
countries:  45  of  them  receive  over  60  percent  of 
their  export  income  from  one  or  two  commodities. 
To  add  insult  to  injuiy,  when  they  try  to  export 
manufactured  products  at  low  prices,  based  on  the 
low  incomes  their  workei-s  will  accept,  they  are 
faced  with  quotas  and  tariffs  and  cries  of  market 
disruption. 

It  is  certainly  to  our  interest  that  they  expand 
their  exports  so  that  they  can  pay  for  the  sup- 
plies and  parts  needed  to  keep  their  new  factories 
operating,  pay  us  back  the  money  we  are  pvo- 
viding  to  build  them,  and  be  able  to  assume  an 
increasing  share  of  the  foreign  exchange  costs 
of  development  themselves  as  truly  independent 
nations.  Our  statesmanship  will  be  tested  to  the 
fidl  in  achieving  a  reconciliation  between  their 
need  to  export  to  live  and  our  need  to  protect  our 
people  and  industries  against  the  social  disloca- 
,tions  of  sudden  swamping  by  imports.  It  will 
probably  prove  a  harder  nut  to  crack  than  se- 
j  curing  large  enough  foreign-aid  appropriations. 


I  suspect  that  we  have  created  a  further  diffi- 
culty for  ourselves  by  letting  "development"  be 
handled  too  much  by  the  economists  as  primarily 
an  economic  problem ;  we  also  have  gone  too  far 
in  accepting  the  materialistic  measure  of  success. 
Time  and  again  I  have  heard  discussions  of  "de- 
velopment" turn  on  percentage  growth  in  gross 
national  product  as  if  health,  education,  govern- 
mental efficiency,  even  an  individual's  happiness 
in  his  environment  didn't  really  matter.  Perhaps 
we  are  led  to  this  bias  by  the  ease  of  measuring 
economic  progress  in  precise  terms.  It's  a  lazy 
man's  answer. 

Creating  Proper  Political  Framework 

Not  only  are  other  areas  of  development  im- 
portant in  themselves,  but  success  in  economic  de- 
velopment is  entirely  dependent  on  success  in 
creating  a  mature  political  and  social  framework 
in  which  economic  activities  can  take  place. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  political  order.  There 
must  also,  however,  be  a  positive  sense  of  loyalty 
which  will  enlist  sacrifices  for  the  common  good 
by  all  citizens  if  the  hard  work,  the  savings,  the 
cooperative  effort,  which  are  required  if  outside 
help  is  to  do  any  good,  are  to  be  forthcoming. 

National  or  international  agencies  can  develop 
economic  plans  and  make  recommendations  as  to 
what  should  come  first.  But  only  the  local  gov- 
ernment can  in  the  last  analysis  decide  what  its 
national  objectives  are  and  in  what  order  they 
shall  be  reached,  and  thus  enlist  a  full  measure 
of  support  from  its  citizens.  It  must  be  wise  and 
strong  to  do  this  task  well,  and  it  is  not  a  simple 
one.  Even  we  have  great  difficulty,  for  example, 
in  deciding  as  a  nation  such  a  broad  question  as 
what  proportion  of  our  economic  output  should 
go  for  consumer  goods  and  what  proportion 
should  go  for  public  services,  like  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  roads.  But  for  capital-starved  new 
countries  decisions  in  much  greater  detail  are 
essential  to  maximizing  their  rate  of  growth. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  what  to  spend 
resources  on,  there  is  always  the  question  of  how 
fast  an  expansion  should  be  sought.  The  gap  be- 
tween present  levels  of  living  and  what  would  be 
decently  humane,  to  say  nothing  of  Western  levels, 
is  in  every  case  so  great  that  it  is  hard  to  resist 
trying  to  do  some  of  eveiything  at  once  and  to 
spend  much  more  rapidly  than  available  resources 
in  fact  permit.  The  result  is  inevitably  an  infla- 
tion which  destroys  the  desire  to  save  and  forces 
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a  new  start  after  serious  real  losses.  There  are 
no  more  difficult  political — or  economic — decisions 
than  those  involved  in  this  question  of  the  proper 
balance  between  growth  with  inflation  versus  de- 
flation with  stagnation,  as  we  in  this  country 
should  well  know. 

Closely  related  to  this  problem  of  inflation  is 
that  of  a  sound  public  fiscal  system  which,  without 
curbing  local  initiative,  will  provide  the  local 
resources  for  the  basic  economic  infrastructui'e 
needed  to  match  aid  from  abroad. 

There  must  also  be  chosen  an  appropriate 
political  attitude  toward  foreign  private  enter- 
prise. It  is  seldom  that  public  enterprise  alone 
can  do  the  whole  job.  Not  only  does  private  en- 
terprise have  unique  capacities,  but  it  is  an  addi- 
tional source  of  capital  in  a  situation  where 
capital  is  nearly  always  the  scarcest  resource. 
Here  again  these  countries  are  faced  with  one  of 
their  most  difficult  policy  decisions,  as  they  nat- 
urally fear  greatly  the  loss  of  real  independence 
through  possible  economic  imperialism,  with  which 
they  have  in  many  cases  had  some  past  experience. 
Even  as  mature  a  countiy  as  Canada  is  now  find- 
ing cause  for  concern  in  the  proportion  of  its 
enterprises  which  are  owned  in  the  United  States. 

And  lastly  a  responsible  government  must  find 
the  means  to  insure  that  its  growing  wealth  is 
equitably  shared  among  its  people,  not  all  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Here  in  the 
United  States  we  can  well  understand  the  strains 
put  upon  a  society  in  reaching  and  maintaining  a 
workable  and  acceptable  compromise  between  tlie 
superficial  logic  of  equality  and  the  practical  im- 
portance of  stimulating  effort  and  sacrifice  by 
appropriate  material  rewards. 

I  have  mentioned  just  a  few  of  the  difficult 
political  decisions  which  a  country  must  make  if 
its  economic  development  is  to  succeed.  I  have 
said  nothing  about  such  less  dramatic  but  still 
difficult  questions  as  adequate  staffing  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy, its  efficient  operation  free  of  connip- 
tion, and  similar  problems.  "What  I  have  said 
should  indicate  that  the  creation  of  proper  politi- 
cal attitudes,  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  government  and  the  nature  of  a  soimd 
political  process  for  reaching  decisions,  as  well 
as  an  understanding  of  difficult  political-economic 
issues  themselves,  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to 
the  organization  and  execution  of  an  adequate 
economic  development  program.  Of  course,  there 
are  also  many  important  noneconomic  objectives 


to  be  achieved  by  sound  political  development.    | 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  create  proper  attitudes 
and  understanding  in  people,  whether  they  are 
operating  in  a  well-established  cultural  system  or 
just  beginning  to  create  a  new  one,  than  helping 
them  to  learn  to  dig  ditches  or  pile  up  bricks 
and  mortar  or  repair  a  jeep.  To  the  extent  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  attitudes  and  understanding,  there 
is  moreover  undoubtedly  less  that  can  be  done 
from  the  outside.  Nevertheless,  for  all  the  reasons 
cited,  I  do  believe  that  we  must  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  which  many  of  these  people 
face  in  creating  a  political  system  with  a  sense 
of  depth  of  the  sort  which  you  as  historians  must 
well  understand  from  your  studies.  Political  de- 
velopment should  take  its  place  on  tlie  world  stage 
alongside  the  present  star — economic  development. 

Availability  of  Resources 

If  we  could  assume  that  the  political  founda- 
tions required  for  economic  development  did  exist 
and  would  continue  to  improve  as  the  economic 
problems  presented  for  solution  became  more  com- 
plicated with  the  development  of  a  more  intricate 
economic  system,  we  would  then  find  ourselves 
faced  with  several  important  issues  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  alone.  Basically  they  are  issues  of 
availability  of  resources. 

I  want  to  talk  first  about  people.  Since  the 
peoples  being  helped  must  do  most  of  the  work, 
must  rvm  tlie  factories  which  we  build  for  them, 
must  operate  their  own  economy  in  the  end,  it  is 
essential  that  we  provide  the  traming  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  kinds  of  economic  development 
projects  and  programs  wliicli  are  shaping  their 
future.  While  our  funds  for  this  purpose  have 
probably  been  quite  inadequate,  and,  with  the 
emergence  of  16  new  states  in  Africa  this  year 
looking  for  rapid  economic  progress  as  the  normal 
and  obvious  result  of  independence,  will  become 
even  more  so,  we  still  have  not  been  able  to  fill 
all  the  jobs  for  which  we  had  money. 

Not  only  do  we  need  more  people,  but  we  need 
many  more  people  with  a  sense  of  mission  and  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  of  the  sort  which  can  multiply 
the  impact  of  the  technical  knowledge  which  they 
possess.  Most  of  you  are  teachers  and  will  be 
familiar  with  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the 
task  before  us  is  one  which  challenges  the  most 
skilled  of  our  teachers.  The  gap  between  teacher 
and  student  is  usually  far  greater  than  you  will 
find  in  your  classroom.     By  the  same  token  the 
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teaching  genius  required  to  bridge  that  gap,  to 
select  from  the  technical  knowledge  and  experience 
of  a  rich  and  complicated  society  the  knowledge 
that  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  newer  states  need 
to  acquire  first  and  can  best  assimilate  as  a  first 
step  along  the  progress  to  full  understanding — 
all  this  requires  a  teaching  artist  of  the  first  or- 
der. In  many  cases  he  will  have  to  start,  not 
by  explaining  a  new  and  better  way  to  do  some- 
thing, but  by  proving  that  to  change  at  all  from 
the  ways  of  the  ancestors  is  a  good  thing.  But 
he  must  also  have  technical  knowledge,  practi- 
cal experience,  and  a  willingness  to  live  for  pe- 
riods of  time  in  foreign  lands,  often  under  highly 
imcongenial  conditions. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  20th  century  to  which  I  referred  earlier  with 
any  degree  of  adequacy,  or  feel  any  assurance 
about  our  own  longer  term  future,  unless  we  can 
awaken  in  this  country  and  in  the  industrialized 
countries  of  Europe  a  missionary  spirit,  embodied 
in  an  adequate  number  of  inspired  teachers  who 
can  show  the  way  to  the  higher  civilization,  in  all 
its  facets,  which  we  believe  we  possess.  There  is 
encouraging  evidence  that  the  newer  generation 
coming  out  of  our  universities  is  inspired  by  this 
challenge  and  does  see  how  exciting  in  terms  of 
accomplishment  such  a  life  can  be. 

Need  for  Material  Resources 

But  given  this  army  of  people  we  also  need 
material  resources  in  unprecedented  amounts. 
Personally  I  think  we  need  a  rapid  expansion  in 
the  flow  of  capital  soon,  though  it  will  take  a  little 
time  to  develop  the  political  and  economic  re- 
sources in  the  less  developed  countries  to  absorb 
efficiently  the  large  quantities  of  additional  capital 
that  they  will  eventually  need.  But  we  must  be 
prepared  to  step  up  its  availability  as  rapidly  as 
it  can  be  utilized. 

Our  ability  to  expand  our  capital  assistance  has 
fortimately  been  greatly  increased  in  the  past  few 
years,  which  have  seen  the  greatest  expansion  of 
needs.  For  we  have  clearly  crossed  the  line  be- 
tween the  period  of  postwar  economic  reconstruc- 
tion and  the  next  era  in  the  economic  history  of 
the  industrialized  West,  as  yet  minamed.  The 
most  dramatic  symbol  of  tliis  change  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  dollar  gap  and  the  appearance 
of  a  U.S.  balance-of -payments  problem  of  consid- 
erable gravity.     But  with  united  efforts  we  can 


now  provide  goods  and  finance  on  a  constantly  en- 
larging basis.  With  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment, whose  charter  was  signed  this  month 
in  Paris,^  the  Atlantic  world  is  better  organized  to 
press  ahead  with  its  common  economic  tasks. 

Total  public  and  private  investment  now  going 
into  the  less  developed  countries  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $5  billion  a  year.  This,  well 
used,  might  provide  an  annual  per  capita  increase 
in  gross  national  product  of  1%  to  2  percent.  It 
has  been  estimated  that,  if  we  assmne  it  is  1% 
percent  per  year  and  continue  at  this  level  of  in- 
vestment for  40  years,  we  can  raise  the  average 
per  capita  income  in  the  less  developed  countries 
of  the  free  world  from  about  $100  a  year  to  $200 
a  year.  Meanwhile,  if  present  trends  continue, 
U.S.  per  capita  income  will  increase  not  by  $100 
but  by  nearly  $4,000,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
industrialized  free  world  by  $2,600. 

In  large  part  this  is  such  a  discouraging  result 
because  it  assumes  present  trends  in  population 
growth.  But  even  apart  from  that  it  is  indicative 
of  the  enormous  problem  which  we  face  in  giving 
these  less  fortunate  people  even  a  slight  sense 
of  progress,  let  alone  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
The  gap  between  "have"  and  "have  not"  countries 
would  on  these  assumptions  widen  hugely  by  2000 
A.D.,  unless  we  should  destroy  our  own  future 
through  mismanagement. 

I  have  no  pat  solution  to  offer  to  this  discourag- 
ing picture.  I  think  it  justifies  what  I  said  at  the 
outset  about  the  crucial  nature  of  the  decisions 
which  we  must  make  in  the  next  few  years.  We 
do  not  have  long  to  toy  with  the  problem.  We 
must  either  face  it  and  solve  it,  or  reap  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  failure. 

I  have  suggested  some  lines  along  which  we 
might  seek  encouragement.  I  have  mentioned  the 
need  for  more  and  better  technicians,  improved 
use  of  resovirces  and  harder  work  through  im- 
proved political  arrangements,  a  cutback  in  popu- 
lation increase,  and  better  export  markets  for  less- 
developed-area  products,  all  of  which  would 
increase  the  rate  of  improvement  forecast  above. 
Again  I  should  also  remind  you  that  gross  national 
product,  even  per  capita,  is  a  limited  measure  of 
progress,  failing  (except  indirectly)  to  take  into 
account  such  things  as  better  education  and  health 
and  government. 


2  Bttlletin  of  Jan.  2, 1961,  p.  8. 
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Favorable  Developments 

To  add  a  further  optimistic  note,  which  under- 
lines what  we  are  capable  of,  if  we  have  the  will, 
I  suggest  you  think  back  to  1945,  perhaps  even 
1950,  and  ask  yourselves  if  you  then  thought  the 
bulk  of  the  African  colonies  could  become  in- 
dependent by  consent  by  1960.  Current  troubles 
in  the  Congo  should  not  obscure  the  larger  fact, 
which  has  been  no  mean  achievement  in  statesman- 
ship, to  say  nothing  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
vast  Indian  peninsula  and  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  fact  that  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  is 
recognized  in  ever-widening  circles  is  also  a  good 
omen  for  success.  I  sometimes  get  the  impression 
that  nearly  all  of  my  economic  professorial  friends 
who  10  years  ago  were  busy  on  books  about  the 
dollar  gap  are  now  turning  out  books  on  economic 
development.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  best  brains 
in  the  fields  of  political  science,  sociology,  and 
history  will  also  bring  their  contributions  to  bear 
on  the  solution  of  this  crucial  and  difRcult  issue 
and  not  assume  that  it  is  one  to  be  left  to  the 
economists. 

We  need  help  from  all  sources,  and  I  think  most 
of  all  from  those  so-called  less  scientific  and  less 
practical  domains  which  deal  with  the  relations 
between  human  beings  in  the  realm  of  the  mind 
and  the  spirit.  But  imless  we  Americans  can,  by 
our  own  actions  and  leadership,  demonstrate  and 
convince  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  that  there 
are  important  things  in  life  besides  the  standard 
of  living,  that  there  are  other  objectives  worth 
seeking  and  having,  we  shall,  I  fear,  be  faced  with 
a  real  prospect  of  failure.  Both  our  race  against 
time  for  material  prosperity  itself  and  the  prob- 
able need  to  achieve  political  maturity  despite 
less-than-hoped-for  material  progress,  as  well  as 
success  in  our  across-the-board  competition  with 
Soviet  communism  for  men's  loyalties,  depend  on 
the  growth  of  a  belief  in  moral  values  on  which 
day-to-day  discussions  can  be  founded. 

Perhaps  our  major  problem  in  promoting  eco- 
nomic growth  is  that  we  are  not  in  command  of 
the  situation.  We  are  better  able  to  transmit  the 
fruits  of  growth  than  the  seed.  The  process  we 
are  trying  to  set  in  motion  and  help  to  sustain  re- 
quires widespread  transformations  in  attitudes, 
institutions,  and  structure.  It  requires  leaders 
committed  to  economic  and  social  progress  and 
competent  to  organize,  administer,  and  inspire 
their  own  people.    We  cannot  bestow  leadership. 


We  can  set  some  examples  in  behavior  and  atti- 
tudes, and  we  do  command  substantial  resources 
that  are  important  determinants  of  growth,  in 
particular  capital  and  technical  skills.  Wliere 
governments  are  making  a  determined  effort  to 
propel  their  economies  forward,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  help  them  in  full  measure.  Where  gov- 
erning groups  resist  change  in  the  interest  of  priv- 
ilege or  are  weak,  unstable,  and  ineffective  in 
translating  ideas  into  action,  our  problem  is  to  try 
to  fashion  our  assistance  in  such  ways  as  to  en- 
courage the  transformations  that  are  needed. 
Wliat  is  clear  is  that  the  process  will  be  long-term 
and  that  it  will  require  substantial  and  sustained 
effort  on  our  part,  guided  by  the  wisest  leadership 
we  possess. 


U.S.  Calls  for  Consultations 
on  Situation  in  Laos 

Following  are  texts  of  two  Department  state- 
inents  read  to  netos  correspondents  iy  Joseph  W. 
Reap,  j>ress  officer,  on  December  31  and  January  1. 

Statement  of  December  31 

The  Department  is  following  with  close  atten- 
tion the  grave  situation  in  Laos,  including  in  par- 
ticular reports  of  intervention  from  the  outside.^ 
It  is  also  consulting  witli  Allied  governments. 
Mindful  of  its  obligations  under  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  the  United  States  Government  would  take 
the  most  serious  view  of  any  intervention  in  Laos 
by  the  Chinese  Communists  or  Viet  Minh  armed 
forces  or  others  in  support  of  the  Communist 
Pathet  Lao,  who  are  in  rebellion  against  the  Royal 
Laotian  Government. 

statement  of  January  1 

The  Department  has  instructed  Ambassador  U. 
Alexis  Johnson,  the  U.S.  Permanent  Representa- 
tive on  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Council,  to  ask  for  a  meeting  of  the  Council  as 
early  as  possible.  We  have  furtlier  instructed  our 
ambassadors  to  all  SEATO  capitals  to  inform  the 
governments  to  which  they  are  accredited  of  these 
new   developments  in  Laos  and  to  explain  the 


'  For  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  2,  1961,  p.  15. 
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United  States  view  that  these  developments  war- 
rant consultation  by  the  SEATO  Council. 

We  have  begun  preliniinaiy  consultations  with 
some  of  our  Allies  here  in  Washington. 


NASA  To  Promote  Commercial  Use 
of  Communication  Satellites 

Statement  hy  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  31 

The  commercial  application  of  commimication 
satellites,  hopefully  within  the  next  several  years, 
will  bring  all  the  nations  of  the  world  closer  to- 
gether in  peaceful  relationships  as  a  product  of 
this  Nation's  program  of  space  exploration. 

The  world's  requirements  for  communication 
facilities  will  increase  severalfold  during  the  next 
decade,  and  communication  satellites  promise  the 
most  economical  and  eiiective  means  of  satisfying 
these  requirements. 

Increased  facilities  for  overseas  telephone,  inter- 
national telegraph,  and  other  forms  of  long- 
distance person-to-person  communications,  as  well 
as  new  facilities  for  transoceanic  television  broad- 
casts, through  the  use  of  manmade  satellites,  will 
constitute  a  very  real  benefit  to  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

This  Nation  has  traditionally  followed  a  policy 
of  conducting  international  telephone,  telegraph, 
and  other  communications  services  through  pri- 
vate enterprise  subject  to  governmental  licensing 
and  regulation.  We  have  achieved  communica- 
tions facilities  second  to  none  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Accordingly,  the  Government 
should  aggressively  encourage  private  enterprise 


in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  satellite  re- 
lays for  revenue-producing  purposes. 

To  achieve  the  early  establishment  of  a  com- 
munication satellite  system  which  can  be  used  on 
a  commercial  basis  is  a  national  objective  which 
will  require  the  concerted  capabilities  and  funds 
of  both  Government  and  private  enterprise  and 
the  cooperative  participation  of  communications 
organizations  in  foreign  countries. 

Various  agencies  of  Government,  including  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization, 
have  important  interests  and  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  communications. 

With  regard  to  communication  satellites,  I  have 
directed  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  take  the  lead  within  the  executive 
branch  both  to  advance  the  needed  research  and 
development  and  to  encourage  private  industry  to 
apply  its  resources  toward  the  earliest  practicable 
utilization  of  space  teclinology  for  commercial 
civil  communication  requirements.  In  carrying 
out  this  task  NASA  will  cooperate  closely  with 
the  Federal  Conununications  Commission  to  make 
certain  that  the  high  standards  of  this  Nation  for 
communications  services  will  be  maintained  in  the 
utilization  of  communication  satellites. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Mali 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mali,  Abdoulaye  Maiga,  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  December 
27.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  708  dated  December  27. 
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International  Consultations  on  Rubber 


hy  Sydney  L.  W.  Mellen 


Rubber  illustrates  with  classic  simplicity  several 
of  the  typical  features  of  an  international  com- 
modity problem.  As  an  export  product  it  is  vital 
to  the  economic  welfare  and  progress  of  10  or  12 
underdeveloped  countries,  most  of  them  in  the 
southern  periphery  of  Asia  but  2  or  3  in  tropical 
Africa,  and  it  is  an  essential  raw  material  in  all 
industrial  countries.  It  is  subject  to  sharp  fluctu- 
ations in  price.  Over  the  past  45  years,  in  the 
course  of  alternating  periods  of  oversupply  and 
scarcity,  the  price  has  swung  several  times  from  20 
cents  or  less  a  pound  to  70  cents  or  more,  including 
extremes  of  2%  cents  in  1932  and  $1.21  in  1925, 
with  severe  hardship  occuning  in  producing  areas 
in  times  of  oversupply  and  serious  dislocations  or 
even  threats  to  defense  capability  in  the  indus- 
trialized countries  in  times  of  scarcity.  In  recent 
years  great  technological  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  growing  of  natural  rubber  and  especially  in 
the  production  of  synthetic  rubber. 

Governments  have  made  several  efforts  to  deal 
with  these  problems.  The  first  major  attempt  was 
the  ill-fated  Stevenson  Scheme  of  the  1920's,  im- 
perfect in  conception  and  calamitous  in  final  out- 
come. It  was  essentially  an  attempt  to  control 
supply  withm  the  British  Empire,  but  the  control 
provisions  were  unwieldy,  and  one  of  the  two  larg- 
est producers,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  de- 
clined to  participate.  It  is  suggestive  that  during 
the  life  of  the  Scheme  production  in  the  East  In- 


•  Mr.  MeUen  is  Chief  of  the  Commodities 
Division,  Department  of  State.  He  was  the 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  15th  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Rubber  Study  Group  at  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Malaya,  September  19-23, 1960. 


dies  increased  twice  as  fast  as  in  British  Malaya, 
the  other  major  producer. 

Some  years  later,  in  response  to  the  great  de- 
pression, another  attempt  at  governmental  inter- 
vention was  made,  this  time  in  the  form  of  the 
International  Rubber  Regulation  Committee, 
sanctioned  by  international  treaty.  This  was  a 
much  more  sophisticated  undertaking,  and  it  oper- 
ated from  1934  until  the  middle  of  World  War  II 
with  a  certain  measure  of  success,  though  there  was 
still  mistrust  in  some  coxmtries.  It  was  in  effect 
an  agreement  among  producing  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  supply,  but  it  covered 
nearly  all  of  the  world's  output  and  was  more  flexi- 
ble in  operation.  Representatives  of  consuming 
industries  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  par- 
ticipated in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  International  Rubber  Study  Group 

In  1945  the  latest  mechanism  for  international 
cooperation  was  established,  in  the  form  of  the 
International  Rubber  Study  Group,  with  the 
United  States  participating  fully  for  the  first  time. 
This  organization,  for  which  the  term  "interna- 
tional study  group"  was  invented,  has  grown  and 
developed  over  the  past  15  years  and  gives  eveiy 
appearance  of  having  a  long,  useful  life  ahead  of 
it.  It  has  been  followed  by  the  organization  of 
nearly  a  dozen  international  commodity  study 
groups  in  recent  years.  It  has  no  control  powers 
at  all ;  its  essential  function  is  to  provide  for  the 
exchange  of  information  and  views  among  tlie 
principal  producing  and  consuming  countries. 
Primarily  it  builds  up  and  publishes  statistics  and 
other  information,  including  especially  forecasts 
of  supply  and  demand. 

Originally  organized  by  the  Governments  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
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States,  the  International  Rubber  Study  Group  is 
open  to  all  countries  with  a  substantial  interest  in 
rubber  and  now  has  a  membership  of  23  govern- 
ments.^ Meetings  have  been  held  at  intervals  of 
1  or  2  years.  Since  1947  the  Study  Group  has  had 
a  secretariat  in  London,  consisting  of  an  experi- 
enced secretary-general  and  a  small  staff.  There 
is  also  a  Management  Committee  supervising  the 
work  of  the  secretariat  between  meetings  of  the 
Group. 

A  problem  which  has  received  close  attention 
in  the  International  Rubber  Study  Group  almost 
from  the  beginning  lias  been  that  of  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  natural  rubber  and  the  possibility 
of  international  action  to  achieve  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  stability.  In  1952  a  working  party  exam- 
ined tills  problem  rather  exhaustively.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Study  Group  reported  that  the 
majority  of  countries  producing  natural  rubber 
and  some  consuming  countries  considered  it  neces- 
sary and  practicable  to  adopt  measures  to  avoid 
burdensome  surpluses  and  serious  shortages  but 
that  other  countries  were  not  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  scheme.  The  United  States  was 
included  in  the  latter  group.  The  Study  Group 
then  concluded  that  it  could  not  recommend  sum- 
moning a  conference  to  negotiate  an  international 
commodity  agreement.  In  succeeding  years  the 
Group  continued  to  consider  the  subject  but  always 
without  reaching  a  general  consensus  as  to  the 
means  by  which  a  stabilization  of  prices  should  be 
achieved  or  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  buffer  stock 
agreement  or  any  other  form  of  international  com- 
modity agreement. 

At  all  its  meetings  the  Study  Group  has  dis- 
cussed the  statistical  position  of  rubber  and  made 
short-term  forecasts.  Member  governments  have 
presented  statements  on  important  developments 
in  their  coimtries.  Problems  concerning  the  mar- 
ket for  rubber  and  the  expansion  of  its  use  have 
regularly  been  discussed.  Some  of  the  other  sub- 
jects  frequently   considered  have  been  strategic 


I  'Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Can- 
ada, Ceylon,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  France,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Indonesia,  Italy, 
Japan,  Liberia,  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  the  Netherlands, 
Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Viet-Nam,  plus  Nigeria  since  its  independence  on  Oct.  1, 
1960.  In  recent  years  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  have  sent  observers  to  meetings  of  the 
Rubber  Study  Group. 


stockpile  policies,  the  development  of  agreed  inter- 
national type  descriptions  and  packing  specifica- 
tions for  natural  rubber,  the  development  of  high- 
yielding  strains  of  natural  rubber,  and  progress 
in  synthetic  rubber. 

The  1960  Meeting 

The  15th  meeting  of  the  International  Rubber 
Study  Group  was  held  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaya, 
September  19-23,  1960.  As  at  previous  meetings, 
the  U.S.  delegation  included  not  only  Government 
officials  but  prominent  leaders  of  the  U.S.  rubber 
industry  and  trade.  The  two  major  items  on  the 
agenda  were  a  review  of  the  world  supply-demand 
position  and  the  problem  of  the  instability  of  the 
price  of  natural  rubber. 

On  the  first  of  these  subjects,  the  Study  Group 
made  estimates  of  natural  and  synthetic  rubber 
requirements  and  supply  during  the  calendar  year 
1960.  It  estimated  that  the  world  might  constune, 
i.e.  turn  into  manufactured  goods,  some  2,070,000 
long  tons  of  natural  rubber  and  1,770,000  long 
tons  of  synthetic  rubber,  apart  from  synthetic 
rubber  produced  in  nonmember  countries.  The 
Study  Group  estimated  that  the  world  production 
of  natural  rubber  would  be  2,055,000  tons  and 
that  synthetic  rubber  production  in  member  coun- 
tries would  be  1,940,000  tons.  In  addition  it  esti- 
mated that  some  160,000  tons  of  natural  rubber 
would  be  delivered  during  the  year  from  govern- 
ment stockpiles.  The  Study  Group  concluded  that 
the  estimated  surpluses  of  production  over  con- 
sumption, amoimting  to  145,000  tons  of  natural 
rubber  and  170,000  tons  of  synthetic,  would  per- 
mit commercial  stocks  to  be  built  up  to  more  nor- 
mal levels. 

The  Study  Group  also  noted  continuing  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  new  and  improved 
types  of  both  natural  and  synthetic  rubber  and 
in  particular  the  development  of  stereo-regular 
synthetic  rubbers  which  have  now  reached  the 
stage  of  commercial  production,  constituting  a 
new  competitive  element. 

The  review  of  progi-ess  in  natural  rubber  dealt 
with  the  farsighted  and  effective  efforts  being 
made  by  some  rubber-growing  countries  to  in- 
crease productivity  and  reduce  costs  of  production. 
As  an  outstanding  example,  Malaya  has  been  car- 
rying out  with  the  aid  of  the  governmental  taxing 
power  and  subsidies  a  vast  program  of  replanting 
with  high-yielding  strains,  which  is  designed  to 
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cover  the  country's  entire  rubber  acreage  in  time. 
Since  replanting  increases  the  yiehl  per  acre 
rouglily  threefold  and  drastically  reduces  the  cost 
of  production  per  pound,  countries  like  Malaya 
will  be  able  to  export  rubber  profitably  at  prices 
substantially  lower  than  heretofore. 

Stereo-regular  Synthetic  Rubbers 

The  stereo- regular  synthetic  rubbers  (so  named 
because  of  the  regular  patterns  of  their  molecular 
structure,  a  characteristic  which  they  share  with 
natural  rubber)  do  indeed  constitute  a  new  com- 
petitive element  in  the  world  rubber  situation  and 
one  which  is  likely  to  become  increasingly  sig- 
nificant in  the  coming  5  or  10  years.  The  discus- 
sion and  conclusions  of  the  Study  Group  on  this 
subject  were  based  largely  on  information  fur- 
nished by  the  U.S.  delegation,  since  the  United 
States  lias  been  the  leader  in  the  development  of 
the  stereo-regular  rubbers. 

The  latter  are  of  two  main  types,  cis-polyiso- 
prene  and  cis-polybutadiene.  Cis-polyisoprene, 
which  has  been  called  "synthetic  natural  rubber," 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  interchangeable  with 
natural  rubber.  For  some  months  it  has  been 
produced  in  this  countiy  and  sold  commercially 
in  small  quantities,  at  prices  below  the  market 
price  of  natural  rubber.  It  is  now  being  produced 
at  a  rate  of  about  20,000  tons  a  year,  or  1  percent 
of  world  production  of  natural  rubber.  In 
November  1960  the  selling  price  was  reduced  from 
32  cents  a  pound  to  27  cents  a  pound;  the  lead- 
ing grade  of  natural  rubljer  had  for  some  weeks 
been  selling  at  approximately  30  cents  a  pound,  but 
soon  afterward  it  fell  to  al)out  28i/^  cents.  Cis- 
polybutadiene  is  somewhat  ditferent  from  natural 
rubber  l^ut  in  some  respects  superior,  and  it  con- 
tributes some  very  desirable  characteristics  when 
blended  with  natural  rubber  or  cis-polyisoprene. 
It  has  been  manufactured  in  pilot  plants  by  sev- 
eral companies  and  for  the  past  several  months 
has  been  produced  by  one  of  them  on  a  small 
commercial  scale  and  sold  at  30  cents  a  pound. 

Additional  plants  for  the  production  of  botli 
types  of  stereo-regular  rubber  are  now  under  con- 
struction or  planned.  It  is  expected  that  by  the 
end  of  1962  there  will  be  a  total  production 
capacity  of  about  230,000  tons  a  year  in  the  United 
States,  and  additional  plants  are  scheduled  for 
construction  thereafter  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.    Many  of  these  plans,  however,  are  sub- 


ject to  change  depending  upon  market  conditions. 
If  the  market  price  of  natural  rubber  should  rise 
again  to  35  or  40  cents  a  pound,  where  it  sold 
during  most  of  1960,  and  seem  likely  to  stay  at 
some  such  level,  then  the  construction  of  stereo- 
regular  plants  would  undoubtedly  be  accelerated. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  market  price  of  natural 
rubber  should  fluctuate  around  25  cents  a  pound 
and  seem  likely  to  stay  there  for  some  time,  plans 
for  the  constiiiction  of  additional  stereo-regular 
plants  would  m  all  probability  be  deferred,  in  the 
absence  of  new  technological  advances,  since 
boards  of  directors  would  in  that  situation  hesitate 
to  approve  the  required  investment  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Instability  of  Natural  Rubber  Prices 

The  Study  Group  gave  due  weight  to  these  con- 
siderations in  its  discussion  of  the  instability  of 
natural  rubber  prices.  On  the  one  hand  the  Group 
concluded  that  the  increasing  production  of  stereo- 
regular  rubbers  would  m  the  long  run  exercise  an 
important  stabilizing  influence  on  natural  rub- 
ber prices  at  competitive  levels.  On  the  other 
hand  the  delegations  of  several  countries  em- 
phasized that  the  actual  or  potential  competition 
of  the  new  synthetic  rubbers  made  it  necessary 
for  the  rubber-growing  countries  to  concentrate 
on  replanting  programs  to  increase  their  yields 
per  acre  and  lower  their  costs  of  production. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  spreading  awareness  that 
stabilizing  the  price  of  natural  rubber  at  a  high 
level  might  well  have  disastrous  consequences  for 
the  rubber-growing  countries  in  the  long  run. 

In  any  case,  no  specific  proposals  were  made 
for  an  international  price  stabilization  agreement, 
and  it  was  clear  that  many  of  the  delegations,  in- 
cluding those  of  some  of  the  rubber-growing 
countries,  felt  that  such  an  agreement  would  not 
be  the  right  solution  for  the  problems  confronted 
in  the  case  of  rubber.  There  were  a  number  of 
additional  reasons  for  this  attitude,  including 
the  great  practical  difficulties  involved  in  negotiat- 
ing and  enforcing  such  an  agreement  and  the  sub- 
stantial cost  of  a  buffer  stock  of  appropriate  size. 

At  the  same  time  the  Study  Group  fully  ap- 
preciated the  importance  of  a  greater  measure  of 
stability  in  the  price  of  natural  rubber,  especially 
for  countries  whose  economies  are  largely  de- 
pendent on  exports  of  that  commodity.  It  felt 
that  a  sigiiificant  contribution  to  the  reduction  of 
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excessive  fluctuations,  supplementing  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  stereo-regular  rubbers  and 
indeed  the  conventional  types  of  synthetic  rubber, 
could  be  made  by  a  variety  of  unspectacular  meas- 
ures including,  for  example,  better  and  more 
widely  disseminated  statistics  and  other  informa- 
tion. A  number  of  measures  of  this  nature  were 
considered  by  the  Study  Group,  and  the  Manage- 
ment Committee  was  instructed  to  study  them. 
Several  delegates  referred  to  the  important  work 
being  done  in  this  field  by  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade, 
which  is  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  May  1961. 

The  United  States  gave  an  indication  of  the 
importance  which  it  attaches  to  the  work  of  the 
International  Rubber  Study  Group  by  inviting 
the  Group  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Washington. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  it  was  decided 
that  this  next  meeting  would  be  held  in  the  spring 
of  1962. 

It  was  also  decided  that  as  a  general  rule  the 
Management  Committee  should,  in  each  year  when 
there  was  no  meeting  of  the  full  Study  Group, 
hold  two  meetings  which  would  be  open  to  all 
member  governments,  one  in  May  or  June  and  one 
in  the  late  autumn.  These  special  enlarged  meet- 
ings would  be  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping and  publishing  estimates  of  the  world 
rubber  position,  but  they  would  also  consider  other 
matters  of  general  interest.  In  conjunction  with 
this  plan  there  appeared  to  be  fairly  general  agree- 
ment that  full  meetings  of  the  Study  Group  might 
now  be  held  ordinarily  only  once  every  2  years, 
probably  in  May  or  June.  The  combined  result 
may  be  to  facilitate  and  improve  the  substantive 
technical  work  of  the  organization,  while  limiting 
the  frequency  of  full-dress  meetings. 

The  U.S.  Rubber  Disposal  Program 

The  press  communique  issued  by  the  Interna- 
tional Rubber  Study  Group  at  the  close  of  its 
recent  meeting  included  the  following  statement : 

The  Group  noted  that  disposals  of  natural  rubber  are 
now  taking  place  from  government  stockpiles  and  ex- 
pressed its  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  disposal 
arrangements  adopted  by  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Kingdom  were  decided  after  full  con- 
sultation with  all  member  countries  having  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  production  of  natural  rubber. 

This  refers  to  the  disposal  plan  announced  by 
the  U.S.  Government  in  September  1959  and  the 


smaller  disposal  plan  announced  at  the  same  time 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
two  plans  had  been  the  subject  of  extensive  con- 
sultations with  the  governments  of  the  rubber- 
growing  countries.  To  avoid  premature  reports 
and  speculation,  the  consultations  had  been  carried 
on  not  through  the  International  Rubber  Study 
Grouj)  but  on  a  confidential  govermnent-to- 
government  basis. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  it  had  been 
determined  early  in  1959,  after  a  lengthy  review 
and  recalculation  of  current  maximum  require- 
ments in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  that  there 
was  an  excess  of  470,000  long  tons  of  rubber  in  the 
national  stockpile.  Since  this  was  a  large  amount, 
representing  a  total  market  value  at  that  time  of 
something  like  $350  million  and  almost  one- 
fourth  of  a  year's  world  production,  long  and 
careful  deliberation  was  given  to  the  question  of 
whether  and  how  the  excess  could  be  disposed  of 
without  disruption  of  world  markets.  It  was  rec- 
ognized, in  the  first  instance  by  the  executive 
branch  and  at  a  later  stage  by  the  Congress,  that 
foreign  policy  considerations  were  important.  An 
ill-considered  disposal  action  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment could  have  a  very  serious  impact  on  a  number 
of  foreign  countries  with  whom  it  is  important  to 
the  United  States  to  maintain  relations  of  friendly 
mutual  confidence.  In  some  of  the  rubber-grow- 
ing areas  the  United  States  has  in  recent  years 
provided  substantial  amounts  of  economic  aid. 

In  the  highly  volatile  markets  for  natural  rub- 
ber, psychological  factors  are  so  important  that 
at  times  a  relatively  small  imbalance  in  the  world 
supply-demand  situation  can  cause  a  wide  move- 
ment of  prices.  For  example,  the  bullish  psychol- 
ogy which  prevailed  generally  during  1959 
coupled  with  an  overall  deficiency  of  less  than 
60,000  tons  in  that  year  caused  a  rise  from  30  cents 
a  pound  in  February  to  45  cents  in  November. 
Conversely,  the  somewhat  bearish  psychology 
which  prevailed  durmg  the  last  half  of  1960i 
coupled  with  a  surplus  estimated  at  145,000  tons 
for  the  year  resulted  in  a  decline  from  about  4T 
cents  in  June  to  281/^  cents  in  November. 

The  consequences  of  price  changes  such  as  these 
are  much  more  serious  for  rubber-growing  coun- 
tries than  for  the  United  States— both  relatively, 
because  the  rubber-growing  coimtries  are  smaller 
and  less  diversified,  and  also  in  some  cases  ab- 
solutely, because  the  volume  of  their  comparable 
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rubber  transactions  is  actually  greater.  Thus  rub- 
ber exports  now  represent  well  over  60  percent 
of  the  value  of  total  exports  in  Malaya  and  Viet- 
Nam,  and  close  to  50  percent  in  Liberia  and  In- 
donesia. They  represent  smaller  but  still  impor- 
tant percentages  in  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Ceylon, 
and  Nigeria.  Other  important  areas  are  also  con- 
cerned. In  absolute  terms,  a  drop  of  10  cents  a 
pound  in  natural-rubber  prices  results  in  a  loss  of 
$150  million  or  more  to  Malaya  or  Indonesia  in 
the  foreign  exchange  receipts  from  a  year's  rubber 
exports.  In  many  cases  governmental  revenues 
are  heavily  dependent  on  rubber  prices  and  wages 
can  be  seriously  affected. 


How  the  Program  Was  Developed 

For  these  reasons  the  U.S.  Government  recog- 
nized at  an  early  stage  that  a  disposal  of  excess 
rubber  could  hardly  be  undertaken  unless  there 
was  to  be  a  program  containing  real  safeguards 
against  market  disruption.  It  was  not  simply  a 
matter  of  the  U.S.  Government's  satisfying  itself 
that  sales  would  be  carried  out  prudently  and  cir- 
cumspectly ;  it  was  considered  essential  to  proceed 
in  such  a  way  that  at  the  outset  the  rubber-grow- 
ing countries  would  also  be  reasonably  confident 
of  this.  Advice  and  suggestions  were  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  industry  and  trade.  After  pro- 
tracted discussions  within  the  Government  a  plan 
and  certain  implementing  procedures,  which  to- 
gether can  be  referred  to  as  the  disposal  program, 
were  developed  and  were  then  discussed  with  the 
governments  of  the  interested  foreign  countries. 
Those  governments  thereupon  tendered  views  and 
suggestions  regarding  possible  changes.  The  U.S. 
Government  found  it  possible  and  desirable  to 
adopt  a  number  of  these  changes,  at  least  in  part. 

The  disposal  program  finally  adopted  contem- 
plated the  sale  of  the  470,000  tons  of  excess  rubber 
over  a  period  of  about  9  years.  It  included  the 
following  graduated  scale  of  prices  and  quantity 
limits  to  be  put  into  effect  at  the  outset : 

Maximum   disposal  per 
Price  range  calendar  quarter 

(Cents  per  pound)  (Long  tons) 

Under  30 No  disposals 

30  up  to  but  not  including  32 9,000 

32  up  to  34 18,000 

34  up  to  36 27,000 

36  and  above No  limit 
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In  the  consultations  with  foreign  governments 
it  was  invariably  made  clear  that  any  U.S.  dis- 
posal plan  for  rubber  was  subject  to  approval  by 
tlie  Congress.  It  was  made  clear  also  that  the  dis- 
posal program  to  be  adopted  finally  by  the  United 
States  would  be  not  an  intergovernmental  agree- 
ment but  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Government  alone, 
taken  after  careful  study  and  considtation  with  in- 
terested foreigii  governments.  It  was  made  clear, 
finally,  that  the  U.S.  Government  might  in  the  fu- 
ture adopt  changes  in  its  disposal  program,  even 
substantial  ones  such  as  a  change  in  the  graduated 
scale  of  prices  and  quantity  limits  given  above. 
If  and  when  there  is  a  basic  and  lasting  change  in 
the  rubber  market — because  of  developments  in 
stereo-regular  rubber  or  for  any  other  reason — the 
rubber  disposal  program  will  have  to  be  brought 
into  conformity.  Contingencies  not  originally 
foreseen  may  arise  at  any  time  and  may  in  some 
cases  require  that  action  be  taken.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment informed  the  other  substantially  in- 
terested governments,  however,  that  it  was  its 
intention  not  to  adopt  any  change  of  a  substantial 
nature  in  its  disposal  program  without  first  con- 
sulting them. 

There  have  been  certain  misconceptions  about 
the  Government's  rubber  disposal  program.  One 
is  that  it  is  somehow  a  price-stabilizing  scheme. 
The  mere  possession  of  a  very  large  stockpile  in- 
ventory, to  be  sure,  has  some  influence  on  markets. 
The  disposal  program,  however,  is  a  program  for 
orderly  disposal  of  rubber  and  not  a  program  for 
stabilizing  prices.  At  any  given  time  the  market 
price  of  natural  rubber  is  determined  by  supply 
and  demand.  Tliere  are  many  variables,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  are  more  important  than  any  an- 
ticipated volume  of  stockpile  sales:  the  level  of 
production  in  the  major  rul)ber-growing  areas; 
the  volume  of  purchases  of  rubber  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  European  satellites,  and  Communist 
China;  the  level  of  tire  production  and  general 
business  activity  in  the  United  States  and  the 
other  major  consuming  countries  in  the  free 
world;  and  the  proportion  of  synthetic  rubber 
used  in  manufacturing  tires  and  other  products 
in  the  free  world. 

The  existence  of  upper  and  lower  extremes  in 
the  graduated  scale  of  prices  and  quantity  limits 
has  suggested  to  some  people  a  resemblance  to 
buffer  stocks.  This  resemblance  is  entirely  super- 
ficial.    The  differences  are  of  fundamental  im- 
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portance.  A  buflfer  stock  undertakes  (perhaps  in 
conjunction  with  the  regulation  of  exports)  to  pre- 
vent market  prices  from  falling  below  a  stated 
floor  price,  by  buying  at  that  level,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  rising  above  a  stated  ceiling  price,  by 
selling  at  that  level.  The  graduated  scale  in  the 
rubber  disposal  program  has  no  such  purpose. 
There  is  no  intention  whatever  of  preventing  the 
market  price  of  rubber  from  falling  below  the  cut- 
off price,  as  it  is  called — at  present  30  cents  a 
pound — or  from  rising  above  36  cents  a  pound.  In 
fact  for  the  first  12  months  after  the  program  was 
publicly  announced  the  market  price  of  the  leading 
grade  of  rubber  was  consistently  and  often  sub- 
stantially above  36  cents  a  pound,  and  then,  after 
a  period  of  less  than  3  months  in  which  prices 
stayed  within  the  30-36  cent  range,  the  market 
price  dropped  below  30  cents  a  pound  (resulting 
in  the  suspension  of  sales)  and  had  not  yet  recov- 
ered when  this  article  went  to  press. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  cutoff  price  of  30  cents 
a  pound  in  the  graduated  scale  established  at  the 
outset  is  twofold :  to  avoid  having  sales  by  the 
U.S.  Government  exert  a  downward  pressure  on 
market  prices  at  times  when  the  market  is  weak 
for  other  reasons,  and  to  avoid  selling  rubber  from 
the  stockpile  at  prices  disadvantageous  to  the  U.S. 
Government.  In  order  to  prevent  the  market 
price  of  natural  rubber  from  falling  below  the 
cutoff  price,  it  would  be  necessary  to  stand  ready 
to  buy  all  the  rubber  offered  in  the  world  at  that 
price  or  lower ;  the  disposal  program  of  course  con- 
templates no  purchases  at  all,  and  it  is  unthinkable 
that  it  should.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the 
absence  of  any  limitation  on  the  volume  of  sales 
at  prices  of  36  cents  a  pound  or  higher  is  intended 
to  enable  the  U.S.  Government  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  especially  favorable  market  conditions 
in  disposing  of  its  excess  rubber. 

In  spite  of  occasional  misconceptions  or  com- 
plaints, the  United  States  rubber  disposal  program 
has  on  the  whole  been  reasonably  successful  so 
far.  Since  the  commencement  of  sales  on  October 
17,  1960,  nearly  100,000  tons  of  rubber  have  been 
sold.  Yet  this  sizable  and  potentially  disruptive 
operation  has  been  carried  out  without  significant 
market  impact  and  without  injury  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States.  The  note  of  ap- 
preciation expressed  in  the  press  communique  of 
the  recent  International  Rubber  Study  Group 
meeting  has  been  heard  in  other   forums  also. 


It  seems  just  possible  that,  if  the  Government 
should  in  this  case  succeed  in  disposing  of  a  large 
stockpile  excess  without  causing  injury  or  alarm  to 
the  producing  interests  concerned,  the  operation 
might  provide  a  helpful  pattern  for  the  disposal 
of  other  portions  of  the  Government's  large  excess 
stockpile  inventories  in  cases  where  other  produc- 
ing interests,  foreign  or  domestic,  are  concerned. 
It  appears  that  in  large  measure  the  favorable 
results  so  far  are  attributable  to  three  factors: 
the  timing  of  the  disposal  to  coincide  at  the  outset 
with  a  period  of  imdersupply  and  of  high  market 
prices ;  the  principle  of  a  cutoff  price  and  some  sort 
of  graduated  scale  of  prices  and  quantity  limits, 
established  in  advance  but  subject  to  change  in 
conformity  with  changing  conditions ;  and  careful 
and  serious  prior  consultation  with  the  interested 
foreigii  governments. 

U.S.  Officials  and  Foreign  Minister 
of  Ecuador  Conclude  Talks 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  announcement 
made  hy  the  United  States  and  Ecuador  on  Decem,- 
her  30. 

Press  release  713  dated  December  30 

Foreign  Minister  Jose  R.  Chiriboga  of  Ecuador 
has  consulted  during  the  past  few  days  with  high- 
level  officials  of  the  Department  of  State  and  of 
various  United  States  Government  financial 
institutions  concerning  President  Jose  Maria 
Velasco  Ibarra's  economic  and  social  development 
plans  and  the  part  that  the  United  States  can  play 
in  assistuig  Ecuador  to  realize  these  plans  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  its  people.  Various  mis- 
sions from  the  United  States  have  already  per- 
formed preliminary  surveys  of  the  projects 
Ecuador  hopes  to  accomplish  m  the  fields  of  low- 
cost  housing,  electrification,  road  construction, 
provision  of  potable  water  to  various  Ecuadorean 
coimnunities,  and  economic  mapping  of  the  coun- 
try. On  the  basis  of  these  studies  and  the  dis- 
cussions with  Foreign  Minister  Chiriboga,  U.S. 
officials  are  confident  that  promjjt  consideration 
can  be  given  to  the  proposals  for  loans  that 
Ecuador  plans  to  submit  in  the  near  future. 

The  projects  discussed  that  appear  to  be  promis- 
ing include  the  following :  Assistance  to  Ecuador 
in  establishing  savings  and  loan  institutions  that 
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will  permit  low-cost  housing  to  be  made  available 
to  people  of  moderate  means,  as  well  as  assistance 
in  initiating  "self-help"  housing  in  Ecuador. 

Construction  of  first-class  roads  from  Santo 
Domingo  to  Esmeraldas  and  from  M.  J.  Calle  to 
Huaquillas. 

Municipal  water  systems  wliich  would  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  growth  of  Ecuador  and 
the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

Electric  power  installations  in  the  Manta-Bahia 
de  Caraques  area,  with  accompanying  transmis- 
sion systems,  and  projects  to  increase  the  power 
generating  capacity  in  Cuenca,  Alao-Riobamba, 
San  Jose,  and  Loja. 

Mapping  of  Western  Ecuador  as  a  preliminary 
to  establishing  development  projects. 

United  States  officials  are  awaiting  receipt  of 
loan  applications  for  these  projects,  and  for  others 
which  are  still  in  the  preliminary  state,  and  look 
forward  to  careful  consideration  of  these  projects 
as  they  are  submitted  and  to  further  mutual  con- 
sultation with  the  Government  of  Ecuador. 


U.S.  and  Togo  Sign  Economic 
and  Technical  Aid  Agreement 

FoUotoing  is  the  text  of  a  joint  Togo-U.S. 
communique  released  at  Lome,  Republic  of  Togo, 
on  December  28. 

Press  release  711  dated  December  29 

In  an  exchange  of  notes  ^  between  Mr.  Sylvanus 
E.  Olympio,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of 
Togo,  and  Leland  Barrows,  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States,  an  Economic  and  Teclmical  Assist- 
ance Agreement  was  concluded  on  December  22, 
1960,  between  the  Government  of  Togo  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  accord  provides  for  establishment  at  Lome 
of  an  operations  mission  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  agency  charged 
with  administration  of  American  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  in  the  economic,  technical  and 
related  fields. 

The  first  members  of  the  mission  will  arrive  at 
Lome  in  January  1961,  and  their  first  task  will 
be  to  discuss  with  Togolese  authorities  specific 
projects  to  be  realized  imder  the  accord. 
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Highway  equipment,  comprising  various  vehi- 
cles and  spare  parts,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  agreed  to  grant  to  the  Government 
of  Togo  in  an  exchange  of  notes  on  November  9, 
1960,  will  be  furnished  under  the  December  22 
agreement. 

Paul  Amegee,  Togo  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
accompanied  by  an  engineer,  will  travel  to  the 
United  States  shortly  to  select  equipment  to  be 
provided. 

U.S.  Helps  Viet-Nam  Finance 
Jet  Runway  Construction 

Press  release  715  dated  December  30 

The  Department  of  State  on  December  30  an- 
nounced the  award  of  a  contract  to  the  E.  V.  Lane 
Corp.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  for  construction  of  a 
heavy-duty  jet  runway  which  will  be  built  with 
U.S.  financial  assistance  at  the  Tan  Son  Nhut 
Airport  at  Saigon,  Viet-Nam. 

The  runway  will  cost  approximately  $4,106,000, 
of  which  about  80  percent  will  be  dollar  financing 
by  the  U.S.  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration and  20  percent  local  currency  (piastres) 
financing  by  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam. 

The  project  will  facilitate  the  handling  of  jet 
plane  ti'affic  at  the  Saigon  airport,  which  serves 
a  number  of  international  airlines. 

A  contract  with  the  Lane  Corporation  was 
signed  on  December  29  by  Bui  Quay  Lan,  First 
Secretary  of  the  Vietnamese  Embassy,  represent- 
ing his  Government,  and  Julius  Kessler,  ICA  con- 
tract officer,  representing  the  United  States. 

U.S.  Grants  Iceland  $6  Million 
for  Monetary  Stabilization 

Press  release  714  dated  December  30 

The  Governments  of  Iceland  and  the  United 
States  announced  on  December  30  that  in  an  ex- 
change of  notes  on  that  day  a  grant  of  $6  million 
was  extended  by  the  United  States  to  Iceland. 
Notes  were  exchanged  at  Washington,  where 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Icelandic  Embassy  affirmed  that  tlie  grant  was 
intended  as  a  means  of  assisting  Iceland  in  attain- 
ing its  goal  of  monetary  stabilization. 

This  grant  will  be  used  to  pay  for  the  importa- 
tion of  various  commodities  in  the  same  manner 
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as  for  loans  which  in  past  years  have  been  obtained 
from  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. In  order  to  insure  that  the  grant  will 
confer  maximum  benefit  upon  Iceland's  foreign  ex- 
change position  and  contribute  to  the  stabiliza- 
tion program  as  intended,  the  counterpart  of  the 
money  in  Icelandic  kronur  will  be  placed  in  a 
special  closed  account  with  the  Icelandic  Central 
Bank. 

Initial  talks  took  place  during  January  of  1960, 
when  assurances  were  given  for  necessary  financial 
assistance  in  an  amount  up  to  $6  million.  This 
was  to  be  further  negotiated  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  Discussions  began  again  at  the 
end  of  August,  when  the  State  Department  agreed 
to  the  request  of  the  Icelandic  Government  for  the 
$6  million  grant. 

Yugoslavia  To  Receive  Aid  for  Reform 
of  Foreign  Exchange  and  Trade 

Press  release  709  dated  December  27 

In  association  with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  a  number  of  European  countries  the 
U.S.  Government  announced  on  December  27  its 
intention  to  assist  Yugoslavia  in  carrying  out  a 
reform  of  its  foreign  exchange  and  foreign  trade 
system. 

The  Yugoslav  reform  involves  the  establish- 
ment of  a  unitary  exchange  rate  of  750  dinars  per 
U.S.  dollar  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
customs  tariffs.  The  Yugoslav  Government  also 
intends  to  liberalize  considerably  its  import  con- 
trols and  to  reduce  bilateralism  in  its  foreign  trade. 
These  measures  represent  a  major  simplification 
and  liberalization  of  Yugoslavia's  present  system 
of  complex  multiple  exchange  rates  with  restric- 
tions on  most  imports  and  invisible  payments. 
They  will  facilitate  Yiigoslavia's  foreign  trade  and 
payments  relations  and  will  serve  to  integrate 
Yugoslavia  more  closely  with  the  international 
economy. 

The  credits  from  the  U.S.  Government,  totaling 
approximately  $100  million,  will  be  provided  from 
the  following  sources : 

Mutual  Security  Program  $25  million 

Export-Import  Bank  50  million 

Development  Loan  Fund  25  million 


Total 


100  million 


In  addition  to  the  financial  support  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  the  International 
Monetary  Fmid  will  make  available  up  to  $75. 
million  in  various  currencies  held  by  the  Fmid, 
and  a  number  of  European  comitries,  including^ 
Austria,  Italy,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  private 
German  banks,  will  provide  credits  in  excess  of 
$100  million. 

President  Directs  Use  of  Mutual 
Security  Funds  for  Office  of  IGC 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  President 
Eisenhower  to  Secretary  Herter  concerning  th& 
Office  of  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller^  Mu^ 
tual  Security. 

Press  release  706  dated  December  23 

December  23, 1960 
Dear  ]\Ir.  Secretary  :  The  Comptroller  Genera} 
of  the  United  States  informed  you  by  letter  dated 
December  8,  1960,  that  unless  certain  documents 
were  furnished  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  by  Decem- 
ber 9,  1960,  mutual  security  program  funds  would 
no  longer  be  available  for  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller  estab- 
lished under  Section  533A  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  any  such  use  of  pro- 
gram f imds  after  that  date  would  be  disallowed  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  The  Comptroller- 
General  subsequently  advised  you  by  letter  dated 
December  13,  1960  that  since  the  documents  had 
not  been  furnished,  program  funds  were  not  avail- 
able to  liquidate  obligations  incurred  after  Decem- 
ber 9, 1960,  and  any  such  payments  made  would  be 
disallowed. 

This  position,  I  am  advised  by  the  Attorney 
General,  is  based  upon  an  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  law  which  would  reach  an  unconstitutional! 
result  and  that  mutual  security  funds  continue  to 
be  available  for  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  and  Comptroller. 

Accordingly,  you  are  hereby  directed  until  the 
end  of  my  term  of  office  on  January  20,  1961,  to. 
cause  to  be  certified  and  presented  vouchers  for 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Office  of  In- 
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spector  General  and  Comptroller  out  of  mutual 
security  program  funds  as  heretofore. 

A  copy  of  my  directive  to  the  Secret  ai-y  of  the 
Treasury  on  this  subject  is  enclosed  for  your 
information.^ 

In  this  instance  files  and  reports  of  investiga- 
tions of  individuals  prepared  by  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General  and  Comptroller  were  requested, 
aa  were  also  Mutual  Security  Program  evaluation 
reports  prepared  by  the  same  office.  In  adherence 
to  a  principle  steadfastly  mamtained  by  my  pred- 
ecessors and  by  me,  I  certified  on  December  2, 
1960,  that  the  requested  documents  not  be  fur- 
nished and  set  forth  my  reasons  for  this  decision 
in  my  Certification  (copy  attached).  As  is  indi- 
cated in  that  Certification,  it  is  my  practice  that 
facts  shown  by  Mutual  Security  Program  evalua- 
tion reports  be  furnished  and  in  tliis  case  that  was 
done  several  weeks  ago. 

The  Comptroller  General's  decision  of  Decem- 
ber 8,  1960,  meant  either  that  the  described 
docmnents  would  have  to  be  furnished  to  the  Con- 
gress despite  a  Presidential  determination  that  it 
would  be  against  the  public  interest  to  do  so,  or 
that  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  and  Comp- 
troller, Mutual  Security,  woidd  cease  to  function 
for  lack  of  fmids,  thereby  terminating  the  vital 
means,  originated  by  the  Congress  itself,  by  which 
the  Executive  Branch  evaluates  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity program  and  prevents  and  ferrets  out  any 
wrongdoing  or  waste  that  might  arise  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  program.  I  could  not  con- 
scionably  pei-mit  either  of  these  alternatives  to 
happen. 

This  decision  meant  also,  for  the  approximately 
90  people  employed  in  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  and  Comptroller,  Mutual  Security,  that 
work  in  that  Office  would  smnmarily  cease  on  one 
day's  notice.  While  measures  have  been  taken  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  avert  temporarily  the 
effects  of  the  Comptroller  General's  action,  these 
measures  could  not  be  continued  for  long  and  in 
due  course  there  would  be  a  dispersion  of  highly 
trained  investigators  and  other  skilled  personnel 
assembled  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  year. 
One  result  of  the  action  I  am  taking,  therefore, 
will  be  the  preservation  of  a  valuable  organization 
which  could  not  be  effectively  lexionstituted  ex- 


cept over  a  considerable  period  of  time  and  at 
great  expense. 

In  approving  the  bill  containing  the  1959 
amendments  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  I  made 
the  following  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
provision  here  in  question  and  two  similar  provi- 
sions also  contained  in  that  bill :  ^ 

I  have  signed  this  bill  on  the  express  premise  that  the 
three  amendments  relating  to  disclosure  are  not  intended 
to  alter  and  cannot  alter  the  recognized  Constitutional 
duty  and  power  of  the  Executive  with  respect  to  the 
disclosure  of  information,  documents,  and  other  mate- 
rials. Indeed,  any  other  construction  of  these  amend- 
ments would  raise  grave  Constitutional  questions  under 
the  historic  Separation  of  Powers  Doctrine. 

The  fundamental  Constitutional  principle  here 
involved  was  recognized  by  the  Congress  itself  as 
I'ecently  as  May  of  tliis  year  when  the  House 
Conferees  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960,  in 
commenting  in  their  report  on  another  provision 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  relating  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  documents,  said : 

The  committee  of  conference  recognizes  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  iwwers  under  the  Constitution  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  Congress  to  infringe  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Executive  by  legislative  action  and  that  consequently  this 
provision  would  serve  to  indicate  the  will  of  the  Congress 
but  that  it  could  neither  prescribe  nor  limit  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  Executive. 

Every  effort  was  made,  as  you  know,  to 
persuade  the  Comptroller  General  to  reconsider 
his  decision,  or  at  least  to  postpone  Iris  December 
ninth  deadline.  Those  efforts  having  failed,  I 
have  concluded  that  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
direct  certification  and  disbursement. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

The  Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter 
Secretary  of  State 
Washington,  25,  D.C. 

Certification 

I  am  advised  that  on  October  31,  1960,  there  were 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  written 
requests  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  certain  documents  relating  to  the  United  States 
aid  program  in  seven  South  American  countries. 
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As  I  have  stated  on  other  occasions,  it  is  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  provide  the 
Congress  and  the  public  with  the  fullest  possible  infor- 
mation consistent  with  the  national  interest.  However, 
the  Executive  also  has  a  recognized  Constitutional  duty 
and  power  with  respect  to  the  disclosure  of  information, 
documents  and  other  materials  relating  to  its  operations. 

It  is  vital  to  the  national  interest  that  the  officials  and 
employees  of  the  Executive  Branch  be  able  to  conduct 
its  operations  in  an  effective  manner.  It  is  essential  to 
effective  operations  that  such  officials  and  employees  be 
in  a  position  to  be  fully  candid  in  advising  with  each 
other  on  policy,  personnel  or  other  official  matters,  that 
they  be  able  to  engage  in  frank  and  informal  exchanges 
of  views  with  foreign  officials  and  other  foreign  persons, 
and  that  they  be  in  a  position  to  conduct  effective  investi- 
gations into  the  conduct  and  suitability  of  personnel  and 
other  matters.  The  disclosure  of  certain  conversations, 
communications  or  documents  relating  to  the  foregoing 
matters  can  tend  to  impair  or  inhibit  essential  investi- 
gative, reporting  or  decision-making  processes  or  the 
proper  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  such  dis- 
closure must  therefore  be  forbidden,  as  contrary  to  the 
national  interest,  where  that  is  deemed  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  orderly  and  effective  operation  of 
the  Executive  Branch. 

I  have  accordingly  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  the 
disclosure  of  certain  of  the  documents  which  are  included 
or  understood  to  be  included  in  the  written  requests  re- 
ferred to  above.  These  documents  are  identified  in  the 
lists ''  attached  to  this  certificate. 

1.  Of  these  documents,  those  which  contain  references 
to  statements  or  policy  of  the  National  Security  Council 
or  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board  recommend  changes 
in  such  statements  or  policy  or  reflect  the  advice  to  the 
President  of  members  of  his  cabinet  and  others  of  his 
principal  advisers.  Another  document  requested  contains 
advice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  one  of  his  principal 
assistants  concerning  policy  matters  as  to  which  recom- 
mendations were  to  be  made  to  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent must  be  free  to  receive  the  confidential  advice  of 
his  officers  in  the  Executive  Branch.  Such  documents 
as  these  have  traditionally  not  been  disclosed  outside  of 
the  Executive  Branch  and  in  my  opinion  such  disclosure 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest. 

2.  A  number  of  the  docmnents  requested  relate  to  infor- 
mal conversations  or  communications  between  United 
States  officials  and  foreign  officials  of  the  highest  rank 
or  other  foreign  persons  of  importance.  The  disclosure 
of  documents  of  this  character  outside  of  the  Executive 
Branch  would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  willingness 
of  such  foreign  officials  and  other  persons  to  engage  in 
the  frank  and  informal  exchanges  of  views  which  are 
essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

3.  Several  of  the  documents  requested  relate  to  person- 
nel matters  and  contain  statements  as  to  the  performance, 
efficiency,  loyalty,  character  or  other  qualities  of  partic- 
ular personnel  of  the  United  States  Government.    It  has 
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been  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Government  that  the 
disclosure  of  documents  of  this  character  outside  of  the 
Executive  Branch  would  be  contrary  to  the  proper  pro- 
tection of  individuals  and  could  tend  to  inhibit  the  candid 
evaluation  of  per.sonnel. 

4.  A  number  of  the  documents  requested  contain  inves- 
tigative matter  such  as  unsubstantiated  allegations,  con- 
fidential sources  of  information,  techniques  of  investi- 
gation and  the  like.  The  disclosure  of  documents  of  this 
character  would  be  unfair  to  the  individuals  concerned 
and  would  tend  to  impair  the  ability  of  the  Executive  to 
conduct  effective  investigations. 

5.  The  requests  are  also  understood  to  include  evalua- 
tion reports  and  exchanges  of  several  airgrams  describing 
recommendations  or  otherwise  referring  to  such  reports 
as  to  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration.  For  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated 
in  connection  with  prior  requests  for  similar  reports, 
such  documents  may  not  be  released,  but  the  facts  shown 
by  such  reports  are  to  be  furnished. 

6.  One  document  requested  contains  a  statement  given 
in  confidence  to  a  United  States  Ambassador  by  a  person 
who  specifically  requested  that  his  confidence  be  respected. 
The  protection  of  such  confidences  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  ability  of  United  States  officials  abroad  to  obtain 
information  in  the  course  of  their  duties  as  representa- 
tives of  the  President. 

In  the  case  of  a  number  of  documents  requested,  more 
than  one  of  the  above  reasons  for  not  furnishing  the 
document  is  applicable. 

I  accordingly  certify,  pursuant  to  Section  101(d)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1961,  that  for  the  reasons  set  forth  above  I  have 
forbidden  the  furnishing,  pursuant  to  the  requests  re- 
ferred to  above,  of  the  documents  identified  on  the  at- 
tached list. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 
Decembee  2,  1960. 


New  Tariff  Rates  Established 
for  Certain  Wool  Fabrics 


WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  28 

The  President  has  issued  a  proclamation  estab- 
lishing new  tariff  rates  for  imports  of  certain 
woolen  and  worsted  woven  fabrics  after  January 
1, 1961. 

The  new  rates  are  set  forth  in  the  proclamation. 
The  new  rate  will  be  38  percent  ad  valorem  for 
most  fabrics  valued  over  $2  per  pound  and  will  be 
76  cents  per  pound,  with  a  maximum  ad  valorem 
of  60  percent,  for  lower  priced  fabrics. 
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At  the  present  time  these  fabrics  are  subject  to 
a  compound  tariff  duty  consisting  of  a  specific 
duty  and  ad  valorem  rates,  both  of  which  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fabric.  The 
specific  duty  of  371/4  cents  per  pound,  which  is 
compensatory  for  the  duty  on  raw  wool,  will  re- 
main unchanged.  The  ad  valorem  rates  presently 
in  effect  have  since  1956  been  subject  to  a  tariff 
quota  under  which  the  rates  for  most  fabrics  were 
25  percent  ad  valorem  for  imports  within  the  quota 
limits  and  45  percent  for  imports  after  the  quota 
was  filled.  Exceptions  were  made  for  certain 
specialty  fabrics  which  entered  at  lower  rates  even 
after  exhaustion  of  the  quota.  With  the  exception 
of  these  specialty  fabrics  the  new  ad  valorem 
portion  of  the  duty  will  be  38  percent  for  fabrics 
valued  over  $2  per  pound  and  76  cents  per  pound 
for  lower  priced  fabrics,  with  a  maximum  ad 
valorem  limit  of  60  percent. 

The  total  duty,  including  the  specific  rate,  re- 
sulted in  an  average  incidence  in  1959  of  45  per- 
cent on  all  imports.  The  incidence  of  the  new 
rates,  computed  on  the  basis  of  1959  trade  data, 
would  be  48  percent  for  fabrics  valued  over  $2 
and  upwards  of  57  percent  for  lower  priced 
fabrics. 

The  new  tariff  rates  have  been  the  subject  of 
negotiations  with  the  interested  supplier  countries. 


PROCLAMATION  3387' 

White  House  press  release  dated  December  28 

Modifying  the  Duty  on  Certain  Wool  Fabrics 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  hitn 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including  section 
350(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  48  Stat. 
943,  57  Stat.  125,  59  Stat.  410,  the  President  on  October  30, 
1947  entered  into  a  trade  agreement  with  certain  foreign 
countries,  which  trade  agreement  consists  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  Protocol  of 
Provisional  Application  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  together  with  a  Final  Act,  61  Stat. 
(Parts  5  and  6)  A7,  All  and  A2051 ;  including  a  schedule 
of  United  States  concessions  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"Schedule  XX— Geneva  1947")  ; 

2.  Whereas  by  Proclamation  No.  2761A  of  December  16, 
1947,'  61  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1103,  the  President  proclaimed  such 
modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other  import  restric- 


tions of  the  United  States  of  America  and  such  con- 
tinuance of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  ar- 
ticles imported  into  the  United  States  of  America  as  were 
then  found  to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  trade  agreement  specified  in  the  first  recital  of  this 
proclamation  on  and  after  January  1, 1948 ; 

3.  Whereas  items  llOS  and  1109(a),  and  the  appro- 
priate headings,  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX — Geneva  1947, 
which  items  were  given  effect  by  the  proclamation  of 
December  16, 1947,  read  as  follows : 


Tarlfl 
Act  of 
1930,  para- 
graph 


1108 


1109(a) 


Description  of  products 


Woven  fabrics,  weighing  not  more  than 
four  ounces  per  square  yard,  whoU  y 
or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  regardless 
of  value: 

If  the  warp  is  wholly  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber, 

other 


Note:  The  United  States  reserves 
the  right  to  increase  the  ad  valorem  part 
of  the  rate  applicable  to  any  of  the  fab- 
rics provided  for  in  item  1108  or  llOOfa) 
of  this  Part  to  45  per  centum  ad  valorem 
on  any  of  such  fabrics  which  are  entered 
in  any  calendar  year  in  excess  of  an  ag- 
gregate quantity  by  weight  of  5  per 
Centura  of  the  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  similar  fabrics  in  the  United 
States  during  the  3  immediately  pre- 
ceding calendar  years 
Woven  fabrics,   weighing  more  than 

four  ounces  per  square  yard,  wholly 

or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  regardless  of 

value. 


Rate  of  duty 


30^  per  lb.  and  26%  ad 

val. 
37!-^*  per  lb.  and  28% 

ad  val. 


ZlMt  per  lb.  and  26%. 
ad  val. 


■25  Fed.  Reg.  13945. 

'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  28,  1947,  p.  1258. 


4.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  cited  in  the  first 
recital  of  this  proclamation,  on  April  21,  1951,  the  Presi- 
dent entered  into  a  trade  agreement  with  certain  foreign 
countries,  which  trade  agreement  consists  of  the  Torquay 
Protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(3  UST  (pt.  1)  615,  (pt.  2)  1841),  including  a  schedule 
of  United  States  concessions  constituting  a  United  States 
Schedule  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(3  UST  (pt.  1)  1125)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Sched- 
ule XX— Torquay  1951")  ; 

5.  Whereas  by  Proclamation  No.  2929  of  June  2,  1951 
(65  Stat.  C12),  the  President  proclaimed,  effective  June  6, 
1951,  such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other  im- 
port restrictions  of  the  United  States  and  such  continu- 
ance of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  articles 
imported  into  the  United  States  as  were  then  found  to  be 
required  or  approi)riate  to  carry  out  the  trade  agreement 
specified  in  the  fourth  recital  of  this  proclamation ; 

6.  Whereas  Item  1109(a),  and  the  appropriate  head- 
ings, in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  annexed  to  the  said 
Torquay  Protocol,  whicli  item  was  given  effect  by  the 
said  proclamation  of  June  2,  1951,  read  as  follows : 
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Tariff 

Act  of 

1930,  para- 

grapb 

Description  of  products 

Rate  of  duty 

1109(a) 

Woven   green   billiard   cloths  in   the 
piece,  weighing  over  11   but  not 
over  15  ounces  per  square  yard, 
wholly  of  wool,  regardless  of  value. 

37^ie  per  lb.  and  20% 
ad  val. 

Note:  This  item  shall  be  subject  to  the  note  in  item  1108  in  Part  I  of 
Schedule  XX  (original). 

and  item  1109(a)  was  made  effective  as  of  June  6,  1951 
by  the  letter  of  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  dated  June  2,  1951  (3  C.F.R.  1949  ed.,  1951 
Supp.,  p.  530;  16  F.R.  5386),  pursuant  to  the  procedure 
described  in  Part  1(b)(1)  of  said  Proclamation  No.  2929 
of  June  2,  1951 ; 

7.  Whereas  the  President,  by  Proclamation  No.  3160, 
of  September  28,  1956,^  which  proclamation  has  been 
amended  by  Proclamation  No.  3225,  of  March  7,  1958,'  by 
Proclamation  No.  3285,  of  April  21,  1959,'  and  by  Procla- 
mation No.  3317,  of  September  24,  1959,"  invoked  the 
right  reserved  in  the  notes  to  item  1108  in  Part  I  of 
Schedule  XX— Geneva  1947  and  to  item  1109(a)  in 
Part  I  of  Schedule  XX — Torquay  1951  by  increasing  to 
not  more  than  45  per  centum  the  ad  valorem  part  of  the 
rate  applicable  to  any  of  the  fabrics  provided  for  in 
item  1108  or  1109(a)  of  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX— Geneva 
1947  (including  any  of  the  fabrics  provided  for  in  item 
1109(a)  of  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX— Torquay  1951)  in 
excess  of  amounts,  not  greater  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  average  annual  production  of  similar  fabrics  in  the 
United  States  during  the  three  immediately  preceding 
calendar  years,  to  be  notified  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  each  year ; 

8.  Wheeeas  Article  XXVIII  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  provides  that  a  contracting  party 
may,  pursuant  to  procedures  provided  for  therein,  modify 
or  withdraw  concessions  in  its  schedules  to  that 
Agreement ; 

9.  Whereas  the  procedures  of  Article  XXVIII  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  are  being  com- 
plied with  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  the  modifica- 
tion on  January  1,  1961  of  the  concessions  provided  for 
in  the  items  set  forth  in  the  third  and  sixth  recitals  of 
this  proclamation  so  that  such  items  may  read  as  herein- 
after proclaimed  in  Part  I  of  this  proclamation ; 

10.  Whereas  reasonable  public  notice  of  the  intention 
to  conduct  the  trade  agreement  renegotiations  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  modifications  of  the  concession  here- 
inafter proclaimed  in  Part  I  of  the  proclamation  was 
given,  the  views  presented  by  persons  interested  in  such 
renegotiations  were  received  and  considered,  and  informa- 
tion and  advice  with  respect  to  such  renegotiations  were 
sought  and  obtained  from  the  Departments  of  State, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Defense,  and  from  other 
sources ; 


11.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951,  65  Stat.  72,  as  amended, 
I  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  for 
investigation  and  report  a  list  of  articles  imported  into 
the  United  States  of  America  to  be  considered  for  pos- 
sible modification  of  duties  and  other  import  restrictions, 
imposition  of  additional  import  restrictions,  or  continu- 
ance of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  in  such 
renegotiations,  and  the  Tariff  Commission  made  an  in- 
vestigation in  accordance  with  that  section  and  thereafter 
reported  to  me  its  determinations  made  pursuant  thereto 
within  the  time  specified  therein  ;  and 

12.  Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  modifications  of  the 
concessions  set  forth  in  the  third  and  sixth  recitals  of 
this  proclamation  which  are  hereinafter  proclaimed  in 
Part  I  of  this  proclamation,  I  determine  that  it  is  re- 
quired or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  trade  agreements 
specified  in  the  first  and  fourth  recitals  of  this  proclama- 
tion that,  on  and  after  January  1,  1961,  the  proclamations 
specified  in  the  second  and  fifth  recitals  of  this  proclama- 
tion be  modified  as  proclaimed  in  Part  II  of  this  proclama- 
tion, and  that  the  justification  for  the  proclamations 
specified  in  the  seventh  recital  of  this  proclamation  will 
then  cease  to  exist : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution 
and  statutes,  including  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  do  hereby  proclaim  that,  effective 
January  1,  1961 : 

Part  I 

1.  The  concessions  provided  for  in  items  1108  and 
1109  ( a )  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX— Geneva  1947  set  forth 
in  the  third  recital  of  this  proclamation  are  hereby  modi- 
fled  so  that  such  items,  and  appropriate  headings,  read 
as  follows: 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  8, 1956,  p.  5.56. 
*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  21,  1958,  p.  673. 
^  For  text,  see  ibid.,  May  18,  1959.  p.  720. 
"  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  19,  1959,  p.  .500. 


Tariff 

Act  of 

Description  of  products 

Rate  of  duty 

1930,  para- 

graph 

1108 

Woven  fabrics,  weighing  not  more  than 
four  ounces  per  square  yard,  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  wool: 
Hand-woven   fabrics   with    a   loom 
width  of  less  than  thirty  inches; 
and  other  fabrics.  If  valued  over 
$4  per  pound  and  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  wool  of  the  sheep,  in  solid 
colors,  Imported  to  be  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  apparel  for  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders: 

With  warp  wholly  of  cotton  or  other 

30(!  per  lb.    and  25% 

vegetable  fiber. 

ad  val. 

Not  with  warp  wholly  of  cotton  or 

37Hf!  per  lb.  and  25% 

other  vegetable  fiber. 

ad  val. 

Other: 

With  warp  wholly  of  cotton  or  other 

vegetable  fiber,  valued- 

$1.06  per  lb.,  but  not 

over  30*  per  lb.  plus 

60%  ad  val. 

30i   per  lb.    and  38% 

ad  val. 

January   16,    196? 
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TarifE 

Act  of 

Description  of  products 

Rate  of  duty 

1930,  para- 

graph 

1108 

Other  (con.): 

(con.) 

Not  with  warp  wholly  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  valued— 

Not  over  $2  per  pound 

$1.13H  per  lb.,  but  not 

over    37iii    per    lb. 

plus  60%  ad  val. 

Over  $2  per  pound 

37Ht  per  lb.  and  38% 

ad  val. 

1109(a) 

Woven  fabrics  weighing  over  4  ounces 
per  square  yard,  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  wool; 

Hand-woven   fabrics   with   a  loom 

37H<i  per  lb.  and  26% 

width  of  less  than  30  inches;  and 

ad  val. 

serges  weighing  not  over  6  ounces 

per    square    yard,    wholly    or    in 

chief  value  of  wool  of  the  sheep. 

valued  at  over  $4  per  pound,  in 

soUd  colors,  imported  to  be  used 

in  the  manufacture  of  apparel  for 

members  of  religious  orders. 

Other  fabrics,  valued— 

Not  over  $2  per  pound 

$1.13H  per  lb.  but  not 

over    37Ht    per    lb. 

plus  60%  ad  val. 

Over  $2  per  pound 

37H*  per  lb.  and  38% 

ad  val. 

2.  The  concession  provided  for  in  item  1109(a)  in  Part 
I  of  Schedule  XX — Torquay  1951  set  forth  in  the  sixth 
recital  of  this  proclamation  is  hereby  modified  so  that 
such  item,  and  appropriate  headings,  read  as  follows : 


TaritT 
Act  of 
1930,  para- 
graph 

Description  of  products 

Rate  of  duty 

1109(a) 

Woven  green  billiard  cloths  in  the  piece, 
weighing  over  11   but  not  over  15 
ounces  per  square  yard,  whoUy  of 
wool. 

37^^  per  lb.  and  30% 
ad  val. 

Pabt  II 

The  provisions  of  items  1108  and  1109(a)  of  Part  I 
of  this  proclamation  shall  be  applied,  and  all  proclama- 
tions of  the  President  heretofore  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
are  terminated  insofar  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  this 
proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  28th  day  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
[seal]  and  sixty,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  himdred  and  eighty- 
fifth. 


XJ  CA^y  C-tZJO-tCi^  A*»o^ 


By  the  President : 
Livingston  T.  Merchant, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


IFC  Reports  High  Level 
of  Investments  in  1960 

Investments  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  during  1960  continued  at  the  high 
level  reached  in  the  previous  calendar  year ;  13  in- 
vestments were  made,  aggregating  the  equivalent 
of  $18.6  million,  some  $8.4  million  above  last  year's 
record.  The  Corporation  has  now  made  36  invest- 
ments totaling  $45  million  in  17  member  countries. 

Of  the  projects  in  which  IFC  invested  during 
1960,  eight  are  owned  and  managed  by  residents 
of  the  country  where  the  project  is  located,  four 
are  joint  enterprises  of  local  and  foreign  owner- 
ship and  management,  and  one  is  a  subsidiary  of 
a  foreign  firm.  The  sizes  of  enterprises  helped  by 
IFC  during  the  year  ranged  from  the  equivalent 
of  about  $600,000  to  $22  million,  with  IFC's  own 
investments  ranging  from  $156,000  to  over  $3 
million. 

Seven  of  the  year's  investments — in  Tanganyika, 
Argentina,  Venezuela,  Finland,  and  Italy — were 
made  in  countries  where  IFC  had  not  previously 
invested.  The  purposes  for  which  IFC  invest- 
ments were  made  show  the  usual  concentration  on 
industrial  enterprises. 

In  Tanganyika  IFC  invested  in  a  new  com- 
pany to  grow  and  mill  sugarcane  and  to  produce 
refined  sugar  for  the  Tanganyikan  market. 

In  Argentina  two  investments  were  made,  one 
for  a  wide  range  of  steel  products  and  the  second 
for  pulp  and  paper. 

In  Australia  a  private  enterprise  producing  rub- 
ber products  received  a  supplemental  investment 
to  increase  its  output  capacity  and  add  a  new 
product  line. 

In  Chile  additional  funds  were  used  to  defray 
extra  costs  incuiTed  by  the  company  in  building 
a  new  cement  plant. 

In  Colombia  IFC  is  assisting  a  company  in  the 
construction  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  metal  cans 
for  food  packing  and  for  general  use. 

In  Mexico  a  jointly  owned  manufacturing  com- 
pany used  IFC  funds  to  finance  production  of 
high-speed  twist  drills. 

In  Venezuela  two  companies,  one  producing 
steel  and  steel  products  and  the  other  food  prod- 
ucts, also  received  funds  from  the  Corporation. 

In  Italy  a  locally  owned  company  is  using  an 
IFC  investment  to  construct  a  plant  near  Naples 
for  the  manufacture  of  low-  and  medium-voltage 
circuit  breakers. 
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In  Finland  two  locally  owned  companies,  one 
producing  textiles  and  the  other  pulp,  lumber, 
machinery,  and  shipbuilding,  were  able  to  expand 
operations  with  the  help  of  IFC  investment  funds. 

In  India  an  IFC  investment  will  assist  a  com- 
pany in  producing  refractory  bricks. 

Participations  by  private  investors  in  IFC 
investments,    which    in    December    1959    totaled 


$3,175,000,  increased  during  the  year  to  $5,839,000. 
During  the  year,  Spain  and  the  Sudan  joined 
the  Corporation ;  at  the  same  time  Cuba  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  withdrew  from  membership 
in  the  "World  Bank,  thus  automatically  ceasing  to 
be  members  of  IFC.  Total  membership  numbers 
58  countries,  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  $96.2 
million. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings' 

Adjourned  During  December  1960 

UNESCO  General  Conference:  11th  Session Paris Nov. 

ITU  CCITT:  2d  Plenary  Assembly .    ._ New  Delhi Nov. 

Geneva Nov. 

Washington Nov. 


Mexico,  D.F Nov.  28-Dec.  10 

Katmandu Nov.  30-Dec.  6 


U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems:  12th  Session 
OAS    Special    Meeting   of    Government    Representatives    on    lA- 

ECOSOC. 
Inter- American  Statistical  Institute:  Committee  on  Improvement 

of  National  Statistics. 
U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  and  Communications  Committee: 

5th  Session  of  Highway  Subcommittee. 

ICEM  Council:   13th  Session Geneva Dec.  1-9 

WMO  Commission  on  Chmatology:  3d  Session London Dec.  1-16 

Inter- American  Children's   Institute:    41st   Meeting  of  Directing     Montevideo Dec.  5-9 

Council. 

U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  20th  Session Geneva Deo.  5-9 

U.N.   ECAFE   Industry  and   Natural   Resources   Committee:  4th     Colombo Dec.  5-12 

Regional  Technical  Conference  on  Water  Resources  Development. 
ILO  African  Regional  Conference:  1st  Session Lagos Dec.  5-17 


14-Dec.  13 

21-Dec.  15 

28-Dec.  2 

28-Dec.  9 


Geneva . 


Dec.  8-10 


U.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  Ad  Hoc  Meeting  of  Rapporteurs 

on  Rural  Housing. 

CENTO  Economic  Committee London     .    . 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Regional  Seminar  on  the  Participation  of  Women  in  Addis  Ababa 

PubUc  Life. 

OECD  Ministerial  Conference Paris  .... 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  58th  Session Paris.    .    .    . 

UNESCO  International  Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Preservation  Rome     .    .    . 

and  the  Restoration  of  Cultural  Property:  1st  General  Assembly. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Industry  and  Natural  Resources  Committee:  Metals  Rourkela,  India Dec.  14-21 

and  Engineering  Subcommittee. 

NATO  Ministerial  Council Paris Dec.  16-18 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee Geneva Dec.  19-20 

U.N.  Special  Fund:  5th  Session  of  Governing  Council New  York Dec.  19-22 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  30th  Session  (resumed)    .    .    .  New  York Dec.  21-22 


Dec.  12-16 
Dec.  12-23 

Dec.  13-14 
Dec.  14-15 
Dec.  14-16 


In  Session  as  of  December  31,  1960 

Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests .    .    .    .  Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

5th  Round  of  GATT  Tariff  Negotiations Geneva Sept.  1- 

U.N.   General   Assembly:    15th   Session    (recessed   Dec.   20,    1960,  New  York Sept.  20- 

until  Mar.  7,  1961). 


'  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Dec.  28,  1960.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations :  CCITT, 
Comity  eonsultatif  international  t^Wgraphique  et  tei^phonioue :  CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organization;  ECAFE, 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East ;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe ;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and 
Social  Council;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  lA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Coimcil ;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization; 
ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union ;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization ;  OAS,  Organization  of 
American  States ;  OECD,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development ;  U.N.,  United  Nations ;  UNESCO, 
United  Nations  Educational,   Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization ;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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U.S.  Reaffirms  Confidence 
in  Worl<  of  IAEA 

■Statement  hy  Francis  0.  Wilcox 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assemhly  ^ 

It  is  refreshing,  in  the  midst  of  the  political 
turmoil  that  plagues  this  troubled  world  of  ours, 
to  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  talk  about  the  solid 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy. 

Sometimes — like  all  my  colleagues  here  at  the 
"United  Nations — I  get  a  little  discouraged  because 
we  are  not  able  to  move  ahead  faster  in  the  solu- 
tion of  our  major  political  problems. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  when  I  look  at  the 
work  of  the  specialized  agencies.  Slowly  but 
surely  these  agencies  are  movmg  ahead  in  their 
great  task  of  bringing  a  better  life  and  liigher 
standards  of  living  to  many  j^eople  in  many  lands. 
Without  many  headlines  and  without  much  fan- 
fare they  are  gradually  building  a  solid  reputation 
for  the  United  Nations  throughout  the  world. 

My  delegation  is  pleased  once  again  to  welcome 
to  the  Assembly  the  Director  General  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  [W.  Sterling 
Cole],  and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  interesting 
and  informative  statement  on  the  accomplisliments 
of  tlie  Agency  during  the  last  year  and  to  wish 
him  and  his  staff  every  success  in  the  future. 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  close  working 
relations  which  have  developed  between  the 
Agency  and  the  United  Nations.  In  particular 
■we  are  pleased  to  note  the  considerable  degree  of 
cooperation  between  the  United  Nations  Radia- 
tion Committee  and  the  IAEA  and  believe  that 
this  should  be  continued  and  developed.  In  addi- 
tion we  would  like  to  stress  our  hope  that  the 
Agency  will  play  a  major  role  in  the  proposed 
third  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy. 

The  report  for  1959-1960  ^  is  an  impressive 
record  of  the  accomplislmaents  of  tliis  Agency  for 
the  period  to  Jvme  30. 

The  Agency  is  now  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  technically  less  developed  world 
in  preparing  many  states  for  a  fuller  use  of  atomic 


^Made  in  plenary  session  on  Dec.  12   (U.S.  delegation 
press  release  3613). 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/4531  and  Corr.  1  and  Add.  1. 


energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  It  has  provided 
tecluiical  assistance  in  nuclear  matters  to  45  of 
its  members.  This  has  been  done  through  sur- 
veys, expert  advice  and  consultation,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  equipment  and  supplies.  In  what  is  its 
most  important  accomplishment  in  3  short  years 
the  Agency  has  offered  training  to  a  thousand 
scientists  and  teclinicians.  In  this  way  the  Agency 
is  building  solidly  for  future  generations. 

My  Government  is  also  particularly  happy  with 
the  Agency's  activities  in  the  field  of  health  and 
safety.  It  is  here  in  the  regulatory  field  where 
the  Agency  can  make  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  all  areas  of  the  world.  The  Agency  should  be 
supported  to  the  utmost  in  its  work  in  setting 
standards  in  the  transportation  of  radioisotopes 
and  other  radioactive  materials  and  in  preparing 
draft  conventions  to  give  adequate  liability  cov- 
erage both  for  land-based  reactors  and  nuclear- 
ship  operation.  The  Agency  has  already  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  safe  design  and 
operation  of  critical  assemblies,  research  reactors, 
and  power  reactors.  In  the  important  field  of 
disposal  of  radioactive  waste  the  Agency,  it  is 
hoped,  will  press  forward  in  its  research  and 
study. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  all  these  ac- 
tivities at  length  or  to  go  into  the  details  of  other 
programs  of  the  Agency,  such  as  its  conferences 
and  symposia,  its  promotion  of  research,  and 
its  information  and  publication  activities.  We 
would  like,  however,  to  express  our  satisfaction 
with  all  these  operations.  It  should  be  mentioned 
also  that  the  Agency  is  making  some  progress  as 
a  supplier  of  nuclear  materials.  Most  notably, 
the  Government  of  Finland  is  acquiring  special 
nuclear  material  as  well  as  a  Triga  reactor 
through  the  Agency.  A  part  of  this  fuel  is  being 
drawn  from  the  United  States  offer  to  the  Agency 
of  over  5,000  kilograms  of  enriched  uranium. 
Finland  also  directly  benefited  from  the  United 
States  annual  free  offer  of  $50,000  of  uranium  for 
research  purposes  through  the  Agency. 

We  have  always  given  the  Agency  our  energetic 
support,  both  financially  and  in  the  supply  of 
technical  know-how.  Since  the  Agency  came  into 
being,  we  have  contributed  one-half  of  the  volun- 
tary fund  for  teclinical  assistance,  including  fel- 
lowships, and  we  have  never  placed  restrictions  en 
the  use  of  these  funds.  We  have  followed  a  gen- 
eral policy  of  offering  financial  assistance  in  freely 
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convertible  currency  to  be  spent  how  and  -wher- 
ever the  Agency  and  its  members  should  decide. 
In  addition  to  our  vokmtary  contributions  we 
have  tried  to  help  the  Agency  during  the  early 
years  by  special  grants  which  have  totaled  almost 
$1  million.  Furthermore,  we  have  placed 
$150,000  worth  of  research  contracts  through  the 
Agency  and  have  granted  more  than  200  cost- free 
fellowships. 

I  believe  it  appropriate  here,  Mr.  President,  to 
refer  to  the  difficult  financial  problems  facing  the 
Agency.  As  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly know,  the  heart  of  the  Agency's  teclinical  as- 
sistance program  depends  upon  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  members.  Contributions  to 
the  general  fund,  however,  have  fallen  below  ex- 
pectations, even  though  at  the  last  conference 
many  members  pledged  substantially  greater 
amounts.  The  United  States,  while  continuing 
its  contributions  amounting  to  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  the  budget  each  year,  sincerely  hopes  that 
the  trend  started  at  the  September  conference  will 
continue  and  that  the  program  of  the  Agency  will 
not  be  crippled  for  lack  of  funds.  The  programs 
which  will  be  most  directly  affected  by  a  failure 
to  achieve  the  targets  set  for  voluntary  contribu- 
tions will  be  those  aimed  at  helping  the  under- 
developed members,  namely,  the  provision  of 
teclinicians,  supplies  and  equipment,  and  train- 
ing and  fellowships. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  my  delega- 
tion would  like  to  express  our  full  support  for  the 
sentiment  behind  the  draft  resolution  ^  put  for- 
ward by  Brazil,  Ghana,  India,  and  Yugoslavia 
in  the  Second  Committee.  In  urging  the  Agency 
to  continue  the  development  of  its  technical 
assistance  program,  the  sponsors  call  on  the  more 
developed  countries  to  increase  their  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  operational  fund.  We  as- 
sociate ourselves  with  this  resolution.  We  hope 
that  the  one  economically  developed  country 
which  has  managed  in  one  way  or  another  not 
to  contribute  a  single  usable  kopeck  to  the  opera- 
tional fund  will  heed  this  resolution. 

In  his  statement  earlier  this  afternoon  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Soviet  Union  [Valerian  A. 
Zorin]  deprecated  the  work  of  the  IAEA.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  the  United  States  had  stood 
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in  the  way  of  the  Agency's  doing  its  job,  and  he 
accused  the  United  States  of  seeking  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  other  countries. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  U.S.S.K, 
has  contributed  nothing,  nothing  at  all,  to  the  op- 
erational budget  of  the  Agency.  As  to  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  others,  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves 
what  great  power  it  is  that  has  interfered,  often 
by  force,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  many,  many 
nations.  Indeed,  what  United  Nations  member 
represented  here  in  the  General  Assembly  has  not 
felt  the  cold  reach  of  Soviet  Communist  inter- 
ference? If  the  Soviet  Union  would  only  devote 
half  as  much  time  and  constructive  energy  to  sup- 
porting the  United  Nations  as  it  does  to  criticizing 
the  United  States,  we  would  make  much  more 
progress  in  our  quest  for  world  peace. 

One  of  the  fundamental  requirements  of  the 
Agency's  statute  is  to  insure  that  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  Organization  is  not  used  to  further 
any  military  purpose.  My  delegation  is  pleased 
to  note  that  the  conference  this  last  September 
examined  the  principles  and  procedures  of  safe- 
guards prepared  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 
This  plan  of  safeguards  was  the  result  of  exhaus- 
tive study  by  men  of  technical  competence  and  by 
the  Board  itself;  the  safeguards  document  was 
accepted  by  a  substantial  majority  of  members. 
The  United  States  Government,  to  demonstrate 
that  in  its  view  the  type  of  inspection  contem- 
plated does  not  compromise  the  sovereignty  of  the 
member  states,  offered  to  place  several  of  its  own 
facilities  under  the  safeguards  system.  We 
agreed  to  consult  with  a  number  of  our  bilateral 
partners  in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  to  transfer  the  safeguards  responsibilities 
to  the  Agency  when  it  is  in  a  position  to  assume 
these  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  draw 
any  elaborate  comparisons  with  the  general  sub- 
ject of  controlled  disarmament;  however,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Agency  safeguards  system  offers  an 
opportunity  where,  with  a  bit  of  good  will,  the 
member  states  can  demonstrate  that  developments 
in  atomic  energy,  fostered  by  the  Agency,  are 
aimed  at  furthering  the  welfare  and  health  of  the 
world  conmiunity  and  not  at  its  destruction. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  mes- 
sage sent  by  President  Eisenhower  to  the  recent 
IAEA   General   Conference.    This   quote   illus- 
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trates  the  satisfaction  of  my  Government  with 
the  activities  of  the  Agency. 

"In  three  short  yeai's",  the  President  noted,  "the 
Agency  has  become  the  prime  international  or- 
ganization in  the  nuclear  field.  Its  activities  are 
stimulating  much  of  the  global  effort  to  bring  to 
more  people  more  benefits  of  this  still  new  atomic 
age.  This  Agency  is  an  organization  that  has  no 
secrets ;  an  organization  devoted  to  the  sharing  of 
effort,  research  and  information;  one  in  which  the 
major  powers  can  lay  aside  political  differences 
to  work  for  the  common  good.  .  .  .  My  country 
will  continue  to  support  this  organization  and  I 
wish  for  it  continued  progress  and  success." 


U.S.   Explains  Votes  in  Committee   I 
on  Three  Nuclear  Resolutions 

Statement  hy  Francis  O.  Wilcox 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 

My  Government  fully  recognizes  and  sympa- 
thizes with  the  high  motivations  and  spirit  which 
prompted  the  submission  of  the  two  resolutions  on 
nuclear  tests  contained  in  Dociunents  L.256  and 
L.258.  Moreo\-er,  we  share  the  sense  of  urgency 
reflected  in  the  appeal  to  the  states  concerned  that 
an  agreement  on  controlled  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  should  be  achieved  at  an  early  date. 
However,  my  Government  has  serious  reservations 
about  these  resolutions  which  compel  it  to  abstain 
in  the  vote  on  operative  paragraph  2  and  on  the 
resolution  as  a  whole.  These  reservations  were 
voiced  last  year  during  the  debate  on  this  subject.^ 
In  the  light  of  the  passage  of  another  year  without 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  cessation 
of  nuclear  tests,  the  seriousness  with  which  we 
hold  these  reservations  is  understandably  greater. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  statement  in  the  first 
operative  paragraph  of  the  resolution  that  there 
remain  only  a  "few"  questions  to  be  resolved  be- 
fore an  agreement  on  cessation  of  nuclear  testing 
can  be  acMeved. 

I  wish  to  point  out  again,  as  we  did  in  consider- 
able detail  in  our  statement  of  November  29,^  that 


'Made   in   Committee   I    (Political   and    Security)    on 
Dec.  19  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  3626). 
'  BtJLLETiN  of  Dee.  21, 1959,  p.  917. 
'  Ibid.,  Dec.  19,  1960,  p.  930. 


many  of  these  problems  are  not  merely  side  issues 
which  can  be  easily  removed  by  compromise. 
They  are  questions  of  a  fundamental  nature  affect- 
ing the  security  interests  of  all  countries.  Upon 
the  satisf  actoi-y  solution  of  these  problems  depends 
the  success  of  the  Geneva  conference.  These  basic 
issues  include  such  questions  as  the  staffing  of  on- 
site  inspection  teams,  special  aircraft  sampling 
flights,  the  niunber  and  the  installation  schedule 
of  control  posts,  safeguards  for  a  seismic  research 
program,  criteria  for  conducting  on-sit«  inspection, 
high-altitude  provisions,  duration  of  the  morato- 
rium on  small  underground  tests,  the  number  of 
on-site  inspections  to  be  carried  out  annually  in 
the  territories  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  explosions  for 
peaceful  uses,  and  voting  on  budgetary  and  finan- 
cial questions. 

My  Government  has  a  much  more  fundamental 
problem  with  operative  paragraph  2,  which  urges 
the  parties  concerned  in  these  negotiations  to  con- 
tinue their  present  voluntary  suspension  of  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Last  year,  when  the  United  States  supported 
a  similar  resolution,*  my  Government  subscribed 
to  a  volimtary  test  moratorium.  However,  on 
December  29,  1959,  President  Eisenhower  an- 
nounced that  the  moratorium  would  end  on 
December  31,  1959.^ 

At  the  same  time  he  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  not  resume  nuclear  weapons  tests 
without  stating  in  advance  its  intention  to  do  so. 
This  is  still  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

My  Government  is  frankly  concerned  over  the 
possibility  that  an  indefinite  extension  of  the 
voluntai-y  suspension  on  nuclear  testing  may  come 
to  be  regarded  as  an  acceptable  alternative  to  the 
achievement  of  a  safeguarded  agreement  on  nu- 
clear testing.  The  United  States  does  not  wish  to 
encourage  any  such  belief.  We  believe  the  pos- 
sibility of  reaching  an  agreement  on  the  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  tests  would  only  be  reduced  and 
the  chances  of  resumed  testing  would  be  in- 
creased if  such  an  impression  were  given  cur- 
rency. Negotiations  at  Geneva  will  not  succeed — 
let  me  repeat,  they  will  not  succeed — if  only  one 
side  is  interested  in  building  a  reasonable  control 
system. 


*  For  text,  see  Hid.,  Dec.  21, 1959,  p.  919. 
'  Ibid.,  Jan.  18,  1960,  p.  78. 
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A  system  of  agreed  controls  is  an  absolutely  in- 
dispensable prerequisite  to  the  pennanent  cessa- 
tion of  nuclear  tests.  We  do  not  believe,  as  some 
here  seem  to  do,  that  simply  stationing  a  delega- 
tion in  Geneva  is  an  acceptable  substitute  for  such 
controls. 

Furthermore — this  is  a  point  we  cannot  ignore 
here,  as  we  cannot  ignore  it  in  other  areas  of  dis- 
armament— Soviet  secrecy  prevents  us  from  hav- 
ing any  clear  idea  about  what  is  going  on  in  that 
country.  Therefore  the  United  States  is  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  indefinite,  self-imposed  restraints 
which  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  are  not  being 
systematically  violated. 

Thus  far  the  Unit«d  States  has  reached  no 
decision  as  to  whether  or  when  nuclear  weapons 
tests  will  be  resumed.  Last  year  Ambassador 
[Henry  Cabot]  Lodge  told  the  General  Assembly, 
"...  I  can  assure  you  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  en- 
hance the  prospects  of  success  at  Geneva."  ^  To- 
day I  reaffiiTTi  that  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  considerations  I 
have  just  described,  my  delegation  requests  a 
paragraph-by-paragraph  vote  on  these  two 
resolutions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  turn  briefly  to  an 
explanation  of  our  vote  on  the  Irish  resolution 
[L.  253  and  Add.  1-3].  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  the  position  of  my  Government  with  regard 
to  the  resolution  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Foreign  Minister  of  Ireland  [Frank  Aiken] 
and  to  the  problem  to  which  it  is  addressed. 

I  believe  it  is  well  known  that  the  United  States 
does  not  wish  to  see  the  proliferation  of  national 
nuclear  weapons  production  capabilities  and  own- 
ership. This  view  has  been  expressed  many 
times  in  the  past  by  my  Government.  It  is,  more- 
over, reflected  in  our  public  laws,  which  forbid 
the,  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  any  other 
country  and  also  forbid  the  transfer  of  informa- 
tion which  might  assist  any  other  country  not 
already  having  a  substantial  nuclear  capability  to 
design  or  manufacture  nuclear  weapons. 

The  concern  with  which  my  country  has  viewed 
the  prospects  of  an  increasing  number  of  national 
states  having  nuclear  weapons  has  also  been  re- 
flected in  our  efforts  in  disarmament  negotiations. 
In  the  first  instance  these  efforts  were  directed  at 


preventing  a  nuclear  arms  race.  Many  here  will 
remember  the  Baruch  proposals  and  the  subse- 
quent General  Assembly  resolution  of  November 
4,  1948,  which,  had  they  been  accepted,  would 
have  halted  the  nuclear  race  before  it  had  gotten 
under  way.  The  more  recent  proposals  my  Gov- 
ernment has  made  in  the  nuclear  field  are  aimed 
at  bringing  that  race  to  a  halt  and  beginning  the 
reduction  of  existmg  nuclear  weapons  stocks.^ 

Our  concern  over  the  spread  of  independent 
national  nuclear  capabilities  is  based  on  a  belief 
that  it  would  increase  the  complexities  of  bringing 
the  nuclear  race  under  control.  The  growth  of 
independent  national  capabilities  would  also  tend 
to  increase  the  chances  that  nuclear  war  migiit  be 
started  by  accident,  by  miscalculation,  or  even  by 
design.  It  would  further  destabilize  the  already 
precarious  military  balance  in  the  world.  These 
practical  considerations  are  the  basis  for  our  con- 
cern, not  any  belief  that  the  nuclear  powers  have 
a  superior  moral  right  to  possess  nuclear  weapons 
or  even  to  deny  them  to  otliers.  The  nuclear 
powers  caimot  expect  other  nations  indefinitely 
to  deny  to  themselves  such  weapons  as  they  may 
believe  are  required  for  their  defense  if  they,  tlie 
nuclear  powers,  refuse  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  halting  their  own  buildup  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  refuse  to  begin  the  process  of  their 
destruction.  This  is  why  we  have  for  so  long 
sought  action  in  the  nuclear  field  by  the  nuclear 
powers.  One  of  our  concerns  with  this  resolution, 
therefore,  is  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  central 
responsibility  of  the  nuclear  powers. 

In  the  arrangements  wliich  the  United  States 
has  found  it  necessary  and  desirable  to  conclude 
with  NATO  in  the  interests  of  collective  self- 
defense,  we  have  sought  to  give  expression  to  the 
above  policy.  The  United  States  and  its  NATO 
partners  have  arrangements  under  which  the 
defense  forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  have  atomic  weapons  available  for 
their  protection.  American,  as  well  as  Allied, 
forces  have  in  their  possession  the  vehicles  capable 
of  cariying  such  weapons.  The  weapons  them- 
selves are  maintained  in  a  stockpile  system  under 
the  custody  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  existing  United  States  policy  and  law.  This 
system  provides  the  Alliance  with  effective 
resources  to  defend  itself  against  an  antagonist 
whose  armed   forces  have  at  their  disposal  the 


'/6!(?.,  Dec.  21,  1959,  p.  917. 
January  16,   1961 


'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  26, 1960,  p.  482. 
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most  modern  and  destructive  weapons  and  the 
means  of  their  delivei-y. 

In  today's  world  the  most  satisfactory  pro- 
tection against  nuclear  war  is  adequate  defense, 
and  we  intend  to  maintain  that  defense.  Ulti- 
mately the  only  reliable  protection  against  nuclear 
war  lies  in  disarmament  agreements  with  effective 
international  control  provisions  which  would  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  nuclear  threat. 

There  is  a  further  feature  of  the  Irish  resolution 
which  causes  my  Government  concern.  It  calls 
for  unverified  commitment  of  indefinite  duration. 
Such  commitments  are  an  unacceptable  substitute 
for  verified  agreements.  Unlike  the  United 
States,  where  democratic  institutions  insure  full 
public  discussion,  certain  areas  of  the  world  are 
closed  societies,  and  without  control  arrangements 
suspicions  of  violations  are  likely  to  result.  Trust 
is  decreased  and  suspicion  increased  under  such 
arrangements.  The  cause  of  disarmament  would 
suffer  rather  than  be  advanced  by  such 
commitments. 

Because  my  Government  fully  recognizes  and 
sympathizes  with  the  motivation  behind  the  Irish 
resolution,  we  will  not  vote  against  it.  For  the 
reasons  I  have  mentioned,  however,  we  cannot 
support  the  resolution  and  will  therefore  abstain. 

Attendance  of  Government  Scientists 
at  International  Conferences 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  jrom,  Walter  G. 
'Whitman,  Science  Adviser,  Department  of  State, 
to  Daniel  M.  Singer,  General  Counsel  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists. 

December  19, 1960 
Dear  Mr.  Singer  :  A  reply  to  your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 31,  directed  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Walter 
Rudolph,  was  postponed  since  the  matter  at  is- 
sue— the  participation  of  federally-employed  sci- 
entists in  the  Fifth  International  Biochemistry 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Moscow  next  August — was 
under  consideration  in  the  Department. 

The  Department  has  recently  indicated  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  that  Department's  plans 
for  the  participation  of  its  scientists  in  the  Bio- 
chemistry Congress.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
Department's  policy  of  not  hindering  the  partici- 


pation of  Government  employees  in  international 
scientific  meetings  if  membership  and  participa- 
tion are  not  based  upon  political  consideration  and 
such  attendance  is  in  the  national  interest. 

The  Department  does  not  usually  accredit  an 
official  United  States  Government  delegation  to 
take  part  in  international  conferences  at  which  the 
attendance  of  nationals  of  imrecognized  regimes  is 
expected.  This  does  not,  however,  preclude  Gov- 
ernment employees  from  taking  part  in  nongovern- 
mental meetings  at  Government  expense  without 
accreditation  if  the  Department  of  State  deter- 
mines that  their  participation  is  in  the  national 
interest.  Without  accreditation,  a  participant 
does  not  represent  nor  speak  for  his  government. 

I  regret  that  this  reply  has  been  delayed,  but 
hope  that  it  answers  your  questions. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  G.  Whitman 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Singer, 
Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
1700  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

SEATO  Heads  of  Universities  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 30  (press  release  712)  that  it  had  designated 
three  American  educators  to  participate  in  a 
Conference  of  Heads  of  Universities  sponsored  by 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  to  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Karachi  in  Pakistan, 
January  25-February  1.    The  educators  are : 

William  E.  Stevenson,  President  Emeritus  of  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  current  Chairman  of  the 
Middle  East  University  Survey  Commission 

Douglas  M.  Knight,  President  of  Lawrence  College,  Apple- 
ton,  Wis. 

Robert  G.  Van  Duyn,  Chief,  Education  Division,  U.S. 
Operations  Mission  to  Thailand,  Bangkok,  Thailand 

The  Karachi  conference  is  part  of  the  cultural 
and  educational  program  sponsored  by  SEATO 
since  1957  to  increase  and  deepen  cultural  contacts 
and  promote  mutual  understanding  among  the 
people  of  Southeast  Asia  and  of  member  states. 
It  is  one  of  a  series  of  seminars  on  educational 
problems  which  SEATO  expects  to  sponsor. 
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In  January  1960  a  preparatory  commission  met 
at  Bangkok  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  conference. 
It  developed  agenda  topics  which  include  an 
appraisal  of  coojieration  among  miiversities  in 
Southeast  Asia,  pi'oblems  of  university  adminis- 
tration and  curricula,  language  problems  in  edu- 
cation, and  other  subjects. 

The  University  of  Karachi  has  extended  invita- 
tions to  participants  and  observers  from  the 
SEATO  member  countries  and  several  nonmember 
Asian  countries. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Aviation 

Protocol  to  amend  convention  for  unification  of  certain 
rules  relating  to  international  carriage  by  air  signed  at 
Warsaw  October  12,  1929  (49  Stat.  3000).  Done  at 
The  Hague  September  28,  19.55." 
Signature:  Pakistan,  August  8,  1960. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Venezuela,  August  26,  1960; 
Netherlands,  September  21, 1960. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Development 
Association.     Done  at  Washington   January  26,   1960. 
Entered  into  force  September  24,  1960.     TIAS  4607. 
Signatures  and  acceptances:  Ireland,  Israel,  and  Tm-- 
key,  December  22,  1960. 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization.  Opened 
for  signature  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.  Entered  into 
force  April  7,  1948.     TIAS  1808. 

Acceptances   deposited:  Congo    (Brazzaville),    October 
26, 1960 ;  Senegal,  October  31,  1960. 

Shipping 

Convention   on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.     TIAS  4044. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  November  4,  1960; 
Senegal,  November  7,  1960;  New  Zealand,  November 
9,  1960. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Sixth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement   on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1957.' 
Signatures:  Brazil  and  Chile,  November  21,  1960. 

Eighth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  February  18.  19.59. 
Will  enter  into  force  on  date  on  which  signed  by  all 
contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement. 


'  Not  in  force. 


Signatures:  Austria  (subject  to  ratification),  February 
18,  1959;  Netherlands,  February  19,  1959;  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland,  February  20,  1959;  Denmark,  Feb- 
ruary 27, 1959 ;  Norway,  April  23,  1959 ;  Sweden,  May 
5,  1959;  Luxembourg,  May  13,  1959;  New  Zealand, 
May  19,  1959 ;  Greece,  Pakistan,  and  Union  of  South 
Africa,  May  22,  1959 ;  United  Kingdom,  May  25,  1959 ; 
Belgium  and  Indonesia,  May  26,  1959 ;  Ceylon,  Czech- 
oslovakia, and  Finland,  May  29,  1959;  India  and 
Japan,  June  24,  1959;  Peru,  July  14,  1959;  Ghana 
(subject  to  ratification),  October  13,  19.59;  Malaya, 
November  6,  1959 ;  Brazil,  November  9,  1959 ;  Canada, 
November  16,  1959;  Australia,  December  14,  1959; 
France,  October  IS,  1960 ;  United  States,  December  16, 
1960. 

Declarations  co^nfirming  signature:  Austria,  December 
2, 1959;  Ghana,  March  28, 1960. 

Acknowledged  applicable  rights  and  obligations  of 
United  Eingdotn:  Nigeria,  October  11, 1960. 

Declaration  on  relations  between  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the 
Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  25, 1959.  Entered  into  force  for  the  United 
States  November  19,  1959.  TIAS  4385. 
Signatures:  Switzerland,  November  15,  1960;  Malaya, 
November  17, 1960 ;  Pakistan,  December  8, 1960. 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Israel  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva 
May  29,  1959.     Entered  into  force  for  the  United  States 
December  19, 1959.     TIAS  4384. 
Signature:  Malaya,  November  17, 1960. 

Ninth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts   of  the  schedules   to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  August  17,  1959. 
Will  enter  into  force  on  date  on  which  signed  by  all  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  General  Agreement. 
Signatures:  Norway,  August  17,  19.59;  Union  of  South 
Africa,  August  28,  1959;  Austria  (subject  to  ratifica- 
tion), September  3,  1959 ;  Czechoslovakia  and  Sweden, 
October  29,  1959;  Ceylon,  October  31,  1959;  Canada, 
Denmark,  and  United  Kingdom,  November  6,  1959; 
Brazil,  November  9,  1959;  Peru,  November  16,  1959; 
Netherlands,  December  2,  1959;  Australia,  December 
14,  19.59;  Belgium  (subject  to  ratification),  February 
9,  1960 ;  Japan,  April  26,  1960  ;  Malaya,  May  19,  1960 ; 
Rhodesia    and    Nyasaland,    May    24,    1960;    France, 
October  18,  1960;  United  States,  December  16,  1960. 
Declarations  confirming  signature:  Austria,  March  16, 

1960 ;  Belgium,  April  5,  1960. 
Acknowledged    applicable    rights    and    obligations    of 
United  Kingdom:  Nigeria,  October  11,  1960. 

Declaration  on  relations  between  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the 
Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic.  Done  at 
Tokyo  November  9,  1959.  Entered  into  force  November 
16,  1960. 
Signatures:   Burma,   November   3,    1960;    Switzerland, 

November  15,  1960 ;  Ceylon,  November  16,  1960 ;  New 

Zealand,  December  7,   1960;  Pakistan,  December  8, 

1960. 
Declaration   confirtning   signature:    Ghana,    November 

16,  1960. 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Tokyo  November  12,  1959.  Entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  June  15,  1960.  TIAS  4498. 
Signatures:  Ceylon,  November  16,  1960 ;  Malaya,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1960 ;  Greece,  November  18,  1960 ;  Pakistan, 
December  8,  1960. 

Declaration  on  provisional  accession  of  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  November  22,  1958.    Entered  into  force 
for  the  United  States  April  29,  1960.    TIAS  4461. 
Signature:  Malaya,  November  17, 1960. 
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United  Nations 

Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization.     Done  at  London  November 
16,  1945.     Entered  into  force  November  4,  1946.     TIAS 
1580. 
Signatures:  Ivory  Coast,  October  13,  1960;  Dahomey, 

October    18,    1960;    Mali,    October   21,    1960;    Congo 

(Brazzaville),  October  24,  1960;  Nigeria,  November  2, 

1960 ;  Senegal,  November  3, 1960. 
Acceptances    deposited:   Dahomey,    October    18,    1960; 

Congo  (Brazzaville),  October  24,  1960;  Ivory  Coast, 

October  27,  1960. 

Weather 

Convention   of   the   World   Meteorological   Organization. 
Done  at  Washington   October  11,  1947.     Entered  into 
force  March  23,  1950.     TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Malagasy  Republic,  December  15, 
1960. 

BILATERAL 
Uruguay 

Agreement  setting  forth  an  understanding  concerning  the 
rate  of  exchange  under  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  February  20,  1959,  as  supplemented 
(TIAS  4179,  4238,  4356,  4375,  and  4406).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Montevideo  September  13  and  16, 
1960.     Entered  into  force  September  16,  1960. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Resignations 


Dempster  Mcintosh  as  Ambassador  to  Colombia,  effec- 
tive December  31,  1960.  ( For  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  President  Eisenhower  and  Ambassador 
Mcintosh,  see  White  House  press  release  dated 
December  24.) 
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amended.  Signed  at  Washington  June  11,  1960.  Entered 
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100. 

Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  and 

Poland.     Signed  at  Washington  July  21,  1960.     Entered 

into  force  July  21,  1960.     With  exchanges  of  notes. 

United  States  Educational  Commission  in  Korea.    TIAS 

4536.     5  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  amending  the  agreement  of  April  28, 
1950.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Seoul  June  30,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  June  30,  1960. 

Uranium  Reconnaissance.  TIAS  4537.  6  pp.  50. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Brazil,  amending  the  agreement  of  December  26,  1957. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  December  2, 
1958.  Entered  into  force  December  23,  1959.  And  ex- 
tension agreement.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Wash- 
ington December  23,  1959,  and  January  6  and  July  6, 
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Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
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Entered  into  force  July  7, 1960. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  4539. 
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Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
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amended.  Signed  at  Washington  June  11,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  August  2, 1960. 

Exchange  of  Official  Publications.  TIAS  4540.  5  pp.  50. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Cambodia.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Phnom  Penh 
July  15, 1960.    Entered  into  force  July  15, 1960. 

Air  Transport  Services.  TIAS  4541.  3  pp.  50. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Mexico,  extending  the  provisional  arrangement  of  March 
7,  1957,  as  amended  and  extended.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Mexico  June  30,  1960.  Entered  into  force  June 
30, 1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4542.    10  pp. 

100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Signed  at  Cairo  August  1, 
1960.  Entered  into  force  August  1,  1960.  With  exchanges 
of  notes. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4543.  3  pp. 
50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
India,  supplementing  the  agreement  of  May  4,  1960. 
Signed  at  New  Delhi  July  29,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
July  29,  1960.    With  related  letter. 
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U.S.  Breaks  Ties  With  Government  of  Cuba, 
Maintains  Its  Treaty  Riglits  in  Guantanamo  Base 


Following  is  a  statement  hy  President  Eisen- 
hower accompanied  hy  an  exchange  of  notes  re- 
garding the  termination  of  diplomatic  and 
consular  relations  ietween  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  together  with  a  statement  hy  James  G. 
Hagerty,  Press  Secretary  to  the  President,  re- 
garding treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base. 


TERMINATION  OF  RELATIONS 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  3 
Statement  by  President  Eisenhower 

Between  1  and  2  o'clock  this  morning  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  delivered  to  the  United  States 
Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Habana  [Daniel  M.  Braddock]  a  note 
stating  that  the  Govei'nment  of  Cuba  had  decided 
to  limit  the  personnel  of  our  Embassy  and  con- 
sulate in  Habana  to  11  persons.  Forty-eight 
hours  was  granted  for  the  departure  of  our  entire 
staff  with  the  exception  of  11.  This  unusual 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Castro  government  can 
have  no  other  purpose  than  to  render  impossible 
the  conduct  of  normal  diplomatic  relations  with 
that  Government. 

Accordingly  I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  deliver  a  note  to  the  Charge  d'Affaires 
ad  interim  of  Cuba  in  Washington  which  refers 
to  the  demand  of  his  Government  and  states  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
formally  terminating  diplomatic  and  consular  re- 
lations with  the  Government  of  Cuba.  Cojiies  of 
both  notes  are  being  made  available  to  the  press. 

Tliis  calculated  action  on  the  part  of  the  Castro 
government  is  only  the  latest  of  a  long  series  of 
harassments,  baseless  accusations,  and  vilification. 
There  is  a  limit  to  what  the  United  States  in  self- 


respect  can  endure.  That  limit  has  now  been 
reached.  Our  friendship  for  the  Cuban  people  is 
not  affected.  It  is  my  hope  and  my  conviction 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  historic  friendship  between  us  once  again 
to  fiiid  its  reflection  in  normal  relations  of  every 
soi"t.  Meanwhile  our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the 
people  of  Cuba  now  suffering  imder  the  yoke  of  a 
dictator. 

United  States  Note  i 

January  3, 1961 
Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  a  note  dated 
January  2,  1961,  from  the  Government  of  Cuba 
to  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Habana  stating  that  the  Government 
of  Cuba  has  decided  that  personnel  of  the  Em- 
bassy and  Consulate  of  the  United  States  in  the 
City  of  Habana,  regardless  of  nationality,  shall 
not  exceed  eleven  persons. 

This  imwarranted  action  by  the  Government  of 
Cuba  places  crippling  limitations  on  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  Mission  to  carry  on  its  normal 
diplomatic  and  consular  f  imctions.  It  would  con- 
sec^uently  appear  that  it  is  designed  to  achieve  an 
effective  termination  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
relations  between  the  Government  of  Cuba  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Government  of  the  United  States  hereby 
formally  notifies  the  Government  of  Cuba  of  the 
termination  of  such  relations. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  intends 
to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  concerning  the  withdrawal  of  all 
but  eleven  persons  within  the  period  of  48  hours 
from  1 :20  a.m.  on  Januai-y  3,  the  time  of  the  de- 


Jan  uar/  23,  1967 


'  Addressed  to  Dr.  Armando  F16rez  Ibarra,  Charge 
d'Affaires  ad  interim  at  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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livery  of  the  note  under  reference.  In  addition, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  ■will  with- 
di*aw  its  remaining  diplomatic  and  consular 
personnel  in  Cuba  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

The  Government  of  Cuba  is  requested  to  with- 
draw from  the  United  States  as  soon  as  possible 
all  Cuban  nationals  employed  in  the  Cuban  Em- 
bassy m  Washington  and  in  all  Cuban  Consular 
establishments  in  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
questing the  Government  of  Switzerland  to  as- 
sume diplomatic  and  consular  representation  in 
Cuba  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.^ 

I  take  this  opportmiity  to  reiterate  to  you  the 
assurances  of  my  reciprocity  of  your  considera- 
tions. 

Christian  A.  Herter 

Cuban  Note 

Habana,  January  2,  1961,  Year  of  Education 
Me.  Chakge  D'AFFAIRES :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  that  the  Revolutionary  Government  has  decided  that 
under  present  circumstances  the  personnel  of  the  Embassy 


and  Consulate  of  Cuba  in  the  City  of  Washington,  whether 
diplomatic,  consular,  or  of  other  character,  whatever  their 
nationality,  should  not  exceed  eleven  persons.  Likewise 
it  has  decided  that  the  personnel  of  the  Embassy  and 
Consulate  of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of  Habana, 
whether  diplomatic,  consular  or  of  other  character,  what- 
ever their  nationality,  should  likewise  be  limited  to  eleven 
persons. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  departure  of  the 
persons  who  for  this  reason  must  abandon  the  national 
territory,  a  period  of  48  hours  has  been  fixed  from  the 
time  of  receipt  of  this  note. 

I  take  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Chargd  d'Affaires,  to  re- 
iterate to  you  the  assurance  of  my  reciprocity  of  your 
considerations. 

Carlos  Olivabes 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  HAGERTY 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  4 

The  termination  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular 
relations  with  Cuba  has  no  effect  on  the  status  of 
our  naval  station  at  Guantanamo.  The  treaty 
rights  under  wliich  we  maintain  the  naval  station 
may  not  be  abrogated  without  the  consent  of  tlie 
United  States. 


United  Nations  Security  Council  Hears  Cuban  Complaint 
Against  United  States,  Adjourns  Without  a  Vote 


The  Security  Cov/ncil  met  January  If.  and  5  to 
consider  a  complaint  {S/4605)  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Secunty  Council  iy  Raul  Roa, 
Cuban  Minister  for  External  Relations,  charging 
that  the  United  States  loas  '■'■about  to  perpetrate, 
loithin  a  few  hours,  direct  military  aggression 
against  the  Government  and  people  of  Cuba.'''' 
Following  are  texts  of  statements  inade  by  U.S. 
Representatives  James  J.  Wadsworth  and  James 
TF.  Barco. 


FIRST  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  WADSWORTH, 
JANUARY  4 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  3630 

Mr.  President  [Omar  Loutfi  of  the  U.A.K.], 
with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  start  my  re- 


'  Tlie  Government  of  Switzerland  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  representation  of  U.S.  interests  in  Cuba  on 
Jan.  7. 
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marks  on   a  happy  note — first,  by  extending  a 
cordial  welcome  to  you  as  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public joins  us  in  the  work  of  the  Security  Council 
and  as  you  assume  your  responsibilities  as  our 
President  for  the  month  of  January.     I  would 
also  like  to  associate  myself  with  my  other  col- 
leagues around  this  table  in  welcome  to  our  three 
other  new  colleagues  here.    The  United  States  de- 
rives the  greatest  pleasure  from  the  prospect  of 
working  with  the  representatives  of  Chile,  Turkey, 
and  Liberia.     We  know  that  the  Council  will 
benefit  gi-eatly  from  the  wisdom  and  esiierience 
of  their  representatives,  and  we  are  happy  to  con- 
vey to  them,  as  well  as  to  you,  Mr.  President,  our 
congratulations  and  best  wishes.     Finally,  Mr.  I 
President,  a  word  of  thanks  to  the  representatives  i 
of  Argentina,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Tunisia.    As  has  | 
been  said  by  more  than  one  delegation  here,  they' 
will  be  missed. 

Now,  to  the  business  before  us,  namely,  the 
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question  of  the  agenda  of  this  particular  session 
of  tl:e  Security  Council. 

Last  night,  as  the  members  of  the  Council  know, 
the  United  States  Government  announced  the 
termination  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba.^  I 
need  not  tell  you  with  what  heavy  hearts  we  took 
that  step.  The  Cuban  people  are  our  friends.  We 
have  worked  hard,  in  the  face  of  great  and  con- 
tinued provocation,  to  prevent  the  leaders  of  Cuba 
from  choking  off  these  friendly  i-elations;  but  that 
is  what  they  seemed  determined  to  do.  Over 
nearly  2  years  they  have  piled  msult  upon  injury 
to  a  point  where  our  diplomacy  could  not  function 
any  more. 

Now,  in  these  false  and  hysterical  charges  which 
have  been  laid  before  the  Security  Council  by 
the  Cuban  Government,  we  have  a  fi-esh  reminder 
of  the  strategy  of  harassment  by  which  they 
brought  us — and  I  think  definitely  on  puqjose — 
to  last  night's  decision. 

As  the  members  of  the  Council  know,  the  United 
States  has  a  tradition  of  many  years'  standing  of 
not  opposing  full  and  free  debate  on  charges 
leveled  against  us  in  the  United  Nations — no 
matter  how  baseless  the  charges  may  be  nor  how 
discredited  in  world  opinion.  In  conformitj'  with 
that  tradition  we  will  not  oppose  the  inscription 
of  this  complaint  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Cuba  [Eaul  Eoa],  even  though  it  is  totally 
fraudulent. 

The  United  States  has  nothing  to  hide  and 
nothing  to  fear  from  these  charges.  They  are 
false  and  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day.  If  any- 
body has  reiison  to  fear  a  debate  on  this  question 
it  is  the  Cuban  leaders  themselves,  who  have  been 
crying  "wolf!"  for  the  past  6  months  over  an 
alleged  "imminent  invasion" — I  repeat  for  the 
past  6  months — of  their  country  and  thereby  are 
fast  making  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

Let  me  remind  the  Comicil  that  last  July  the 
"iForeign  Minister  of  Cuba  came  here  to  the  Coun- 
cil and  accused  the  United  States — without  proof, 
lof  course — of  aggressive  intentions  against  his 
Icountry — a  charge  which  the  Council  did  not 
|3ustain.^  In  August  he  made  similar  accusations 
igainst  us  at  the  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of 


the  Organization  of  American  States  in  San 
Jose — again  without  proof;  and  again  he  got  no 
support.'*  Then  in  September  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Cuba  [Fidel  Castro]  made  a  4-hour  speech 
about  it  in  the  General  Assembly.*  Then  in  Oc- 
tober Dr.  Eoa  came  to  the  General  Assembly  with 
charges  about  a  "large-scale  invasion  which  the 
United  States  Government  is  prepared  to  launch 
at  any  moment,"  and  then  he  asked  for  an  im- 
mediate plenary  debate  on  it.^ 

Eeealling  that  record  of  wild  charges  in  recent 
months,  we  are  no  longer  very  much  surprised 
to  read  Dr.  Eoa's  letter  of  December  31,  in  which 
he  says  in  the  very  first  sentence  that  the  United 
States  "is  about  to  perpetrate,  within  a  few  hours, 
direct  military  aggression  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Cuba."  Those  are  his  actual 
words — -"within  a  few  hours."  It  is  the  same 
midnight  brew,  dipped  from  the  same  cauldron 
of  hysteria.  I  reject  categorically  the  ridiculous 
charges  of  the  Cuban  Government. 

Cuban  Memorandum  of  December  31 

Mr.  President,  we  have  searched  among  the 
adjectives  of  Dr.  Eoa's  memorandum,  and  we  have 
found  just  two  specific  charges  which  seem  to  be 
new.  We  are  charged,  first,  with  engineering 
the  diplomatic  isolation  of  Cuba.  This  charge 
comes  with  ill  grace  from  a  goveriunent  which  has 
made  itself  an  instrument  of  the  most  cruel  im- 
perialism of  all  times;  which  has  had  a  part  in 
armed  incursions  into  the  territory  of  other  Amer- 
ican states;  which  has  incited  disorder  and  tur- 
bulence through  minority  groups ;  which  has  usexi 
its  diplomatic  officials — or  at  least  those  who  have 
remained  in  its  service — for  interventionist  ac- 
tivities; and  which  has  continually  and  violently 
repudiated  the  i-egional  organization  of  which  it 
is  a  member. 

Now,  any  diplomatic  isolation  of  Cuba  comes 
as  a  result  of  Cuba's  own  actions.  Of  coui-se,  the 
United  States  Government  has  consulted  and  will 
continue  to  consult  with  other  American  govern- 
ments regarding  the  consequences  of  these  Cuban 
activities  and  attitudes  and  many  other  Cuban 
actions  which  have  contributed  to  tension  m  the 


^  See  p.  103. 

'  Bulletin  of  Aug.  8, 1960,  p.  199. 
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'  Ibid.,  Sept.  12,  1960,  p.  395. 

'  For  texts  of  U.S.  replies,  see  Hid.,  Oct.  17,  1960,  p. 
621,  and  Oct.  31, 1960,  p.  690. 
^  For  baekground,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  21,  1960,  p.  787. 
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international  relations  of  the  hemisphere.  But 
to  say  that  the  actions  and  decisions  which  these 
governments  have  taken  within  their  own  right 
are  otlier  than  their  own  sovereign  will  is  insult- 
ing to  them  as  well  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
Security  Council.  And  to  attribute  such  actions 
to  the  United  States  Government  is  false  and 
absurd. 

Alleged  Document  on  Intervention 

In  the  jungle  of  adjectives  of  Dr.  Eoa's  letter, 
we  find  one  other  comparatively  new  accusation 
and  it  has  to  do  with  a  nebulous  docmnent.  Dr. 
Roa  asserts  in  his  letter,  ".  .  .  there  exists  a  docu- 
ment of  the  Department  of  State,  circulated  to  all 
the  Foreign  Ministries  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, in  which  it  is  stated,  .  .  .  that  President 
Eisenhower's  Government — " 

[Ambassador  Wadsworth  was  interrupted  on  a  point  of  order 
by  the  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R..  after  which  he  resumed  as 
follows  :  ] 

Mr.  President,  had  it  not  been  for  the  point  of 
order  of  our  distinguished  representative  from  the 
U.S.S.R.,  I  would  have  finished  long  ago.  I  may 
also  say  that  normally  I  would  take  very  seriously 
any  point  of  order  made  by  Mr.  [Valerian  A.] 
Zorin  having  to  do  with  the  improper  use  of  sub- 
stance in  a  procedural  address.  He  is  the  greatest 
expert  on  that  in  the  entire  United  Nations.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  in  substance.  I  am  discussing  the 
request  of  the  Cuban  Government  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Security  Council.  The  explanatory  memo- 
randum which  came  with  the  request  for  this 
meeting  today  explains  why  they  want  a  meet- 
ing— therefore,  wliy  they  want  an  agenda 
adopted^and  I  am  discussing  the  adoption  of  the 
agenda.  I  will  huriy  along  to  my  long-planned 
finish  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  I  thank  the  President 
for  his  forbearance. 

I  was  saying,  when  the  point  of  order  was  called, 
that  in  this  letter  there  is  a  quote  wliich  says  that 
"there  exists  a  document  of  the  Department  of 
State,  circulated  to  all  the  Foreign  Ministries  on 
the  American  continent,  in  which  it  is  stated,  .  .  . 
that  President  Eisenhower's  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  order  a  military  intervention  in  Cuba." 
The  United  States  Government  knows  of  no  such 
document.  We  certainly  did  not  originate  any 
such  document. 

However,  I  do  not  place  too  much  stress  on  these 
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particular  charges  because  we  know  from  experi- 
ence from  Dr.  Koa's  persistence  in  error  that  as 
soon  as  we  answer  these  points  he  will  produce 
a  half  a  dozen  more — again  without  logic  or 
evidence. 

But  let  there  be  no  doubt  in  anybody's  mind, 
Mr.  President,  as  we  approach  this  debate  on  sub- 
stance; the  real  attacker  here  is  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment. The  weapons  are  character  assassination 
and  false  alarms.  The  target  is  not  just  the 
United  States  but  all  those  governments  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  whose  policies  the  leadership 
in  Habana  does  not  happen  to  like.  And  the 
launching  point  for  tlie  propaganda  invasion  is 
right  here  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  fact,  false  propaganda,  bad  as  it  is,  is  only 
one  of  the  weapons  being  used.  I  will  go  into  that 
when  I  get  into  substance.  But  these  are  the  real 
threats  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  and 
has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  which  is  the  competent 
regional  organization.  In  fact,  the  last  time  that 
the  Government  of  Cuba  brought  these  charges  to 
the  Security  Council,  the  Council  suggested  very 
politely  that  they  be  taken  first  before  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States. 

As  to  Cuba's  monotonously  reiterated  charges, 
they  have  been  by  no  means  neglected.  My 
Government  has  twice  requested  convocation  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Connnittee,  which  was  created  hy  the 
Seventh  Meeting  of  the  American  Foreign  Minis- 
ters in  San  Jose,  to  look  into  the  facts  of  such 
charges.'  These  efforts  have  been  deliberately 
ignored  by  the  Government  of  Cuba,  which 
obviously  desires  only  to  build  false  propaganda 
fires  rather  than  liave  its  complaints  dealt  with 
within  the  regional  organization.  But  since  we 
are  accused  here  by  the  principal  agent  of  the 
threat  involved,  we  are  prepared  to  describe  to 
the  Council,  after  tlie  agenda  is  adopted,  just  what 
the  threat  is  and  where  it  comes  from. 

And  we  liope  that  the  Government  of  Cuba, 
having  failed  three  times  out  of  three  to  gain  sup- 
port in  the  United  Nations  for  its  propaganda, 
will  realize  at  last  that  such  tactics  do  not  hurt 
us  and  that  it  is  not  so  easy  as  one  miglit  think 
to  pervert  the  United  Nations  to  serve  the  selfish 
purposes  of  any  nation. 


'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  14,  1960,  p.  747. 
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SECOND  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  WADSWORTH, 
JANUARY  4 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  S631 

Beginning  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1959  a 
series  of  invasion  attempts  upset  the  peace  of  the 
Caribbean  area.  Panama,  Nicaragua,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  and  Haiti  were  the  victims.  In 
evei-y  case  it  has  been  established  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  expeditions  liad  the  support 
of  Cuban  officials.  In  the  case  of  the  invasion  of 
Panama  in  June  of  1959,  the  investigating  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  studied  the  facts  and  con- 
cluded that — and  I  quote  from  their  report — 
"the  Republic  of  Panama  was  the  victim  of 
an  invasion  organized  abroad  that  sailed  from  a 
Cuban  port  and  was  composed  entirely  of  for- 
eigners." In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  able  to  confirm  that  82  out  of  the  84  invaders 
who  were  taken  prisoner  were  Cubans.  The  in- 
vasions of  Haiti  were  apparently  attempted  with 
the  complicity  of  the  Cuban  Ambassador  there 
and  his  five  military  attaches. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  by  plunging  their  coun- 
try into  tliis  subversive  and  military  activity  which 
is  far  beyond  the  resources  of  Cuba  acting  alone, 
the  leaders  of  Cuba  have  put  that  unhappy  coun- 
try more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  international 
communism. 

Last  February,  when  the  First  Deputy  Premier 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  [Anastas  I.]  Mikoyan, 
visited  Cuba,  a  communique  was  issued  in  Habana 
about  Mr.  Mikoyan's  conversations  with  the  Cuban 
leaders.  It  contained  this  statement:  "Expres- 
sion was  given  to  the  constant  striving  of  both 
governments  to  implement  active  and  joint  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  Nations."  We  have  already 
seen  evidences  of  that  joint  activity — not  only  to- 
day but  as  when,  last  September,  the  General  As- 
sembly voted  on  a  Soviet  proposal  for  a  plenary 
debate  on  its  discredited  charge  of  United  States 
aerial  aggression.  There  were  only  10  votes  for 
that  proposal :  the  9  votes  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  which 
virtually  always  votes  together,  and — Cuba. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  tliat  we  see 
another  example  of  that  "joint  activity"  right 
here  in  the  Council.  It  has  been  remarked  to  me, 
and  I  think  truly,  that  the  Soviet  Union  must  find 
it  very  convenient  that  the  Security  Council  should 
be   hearing  this  spurious  Cuban   charge  of  an 


imaginary  United  States  aggression  at  a  point 
when  world  opinion  might  otlierwise  be  noticing 
certain  events  in  Laos  or  in  the  Congo. 

Such  is  the  record  of  Cuba's  self-isolation  in  the 
past  2  years.  Wliat  began  2  years  ago  as  a  bright 
hope  for  the  Cuban  people,  applauded  widely  by 
the  American  people  and  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  throughout  the  world, 
quickly  turned  into  a  reign  of  terror  at  home  and 
thence  into  a  danger  to  the  peace  and  freedom  of 
the  entire  hemispliere. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  severely  provoked  though 
we  are,  as  last  night's  action  will  attest,  the  United 
States'  aims  regarding  Cuba  have  not  changed. 
In  the  face  of  tliis  situation  we  sliall  cooperate 
with  our  allies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  help 
maintain  its  security  against  aggression  from 
wliatever  source. 

And  we  will  never  cease  to  look  for  a  way  back 
to  peace  and  friendship  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States. 

OAS  Good  Offices  Committee 

Now,  in  all  these  efforts  the  United  States  has 
placed  the  greatest  emphasis — and  we  think 
rightly  so — on  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  We  believe  strongly  in  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  in  the  int«r-American 
tradition.  At  San  Jose  last  August  the  OAS 
created  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Good  Offices, 
composed  of  representatives  of  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela,  to 
provide  a  forum  where  the  difficulties  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  might  be  ironed  out. 
Last  September  12  the  United  States  proposed 
that  the  committee  be  convened  in  order  to  clarify 
the  facts  in  the  controversy  between  ourselves  and 
Cuba.  On  October  28  we  reiterated  that  proposal 
in  a  note  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  OAS 
and  promised  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  commit- 
tee, on  the  sole  condition  that  Cuba  would  do  the 
same. 

Perhaps  if  that  offer  had  been  accepted,  Mr. 
President,  the  false,  vague,  and  somewhat  hyster- 
ical charges  which  we  have  heard  today  could  have 
been  brought  into  some  reasonable  order  and 
studied  in  a  calm  atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  gen- 
erated between  sister  states.  Evidently  that  is  not 
what  the  Cuban  Government  wanted.  They 
would  rather  come  in  here  and  fling  wild  charges 
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about.  As  long  as  they  are  in  that  frame  of  mind, 
we  see  no  chance  for  improvement. 

I  noted  particularly  over  the  simultaneous 
translation  that  Dr.  Roa  stated  specifically  that 
Cuba  could  not  accept  any  resolution  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  which  would  ask  the  Government  of 
Cuba  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
as  it  is  presently  constituted,  to  get  together  and 
talk  these  things  over.  This  again  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  attitude  which  is  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba. 

But  we  will  never  despair,  Mr.  President,  and 
we  will  never  cease  to  look  for  the  day  when  Cuba 
will  break  out  of  the  prison  of  hatred  in  which 
her  present  rulers  have  confined  her  and  will  re- 
join the  community  of  nations. 

After  listening  to  Dr.  Roa's  speech  I  have  no 
reason  to  change  what  I  said  in  my  brief  state- 
ment this  morning  about  the  Cuban  charges  as  set 
forth  in  his  letter  to  the  Council.  The  charges  in 
the  speech,  just  like  those  in  the  letter,  are  com- 
pletely without  foundation  and  given  to  us  in  a 
rather  hysterical  manner.  I  rather  seriously  doubt 
that  Dr.  Roa  himself  believes  them.  To  try  to 
refute  them  all  in  detail  would  be  like  making  a 
point-by -point  rebuttal  of  Alice  in  WoiiderJand. 

There  was  one  thing  that  he  said  toward  the 
early  part  of  Ms  speech — and  I  am  sorry  I  do 
not  have  the  verbatim  of  it — but  over  the  simul- 
taneous translation  it  soimded  something  like  this : 
that  the  actions  of  the  United  States,  as  he  was 
about  to  give  them  in  his  speech  to  us,  were  un- 
believable. I  agree.  They  are  unbelievable,  and 
they  should  not  be  believed. 

Now,  my  delegation  will  make  not  very  much 
comment  on  Dr.  Roa's  speech  imtil  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  it  in  writing.  But  I  will 
say  a  few  words  about  the  main  charges  in  his 
letter,  which  is  before  the  Council  in  Dociunent 
S/4605  and  which  we  have  had  a  brief  opportiuiity 
to  study. 

First  Charge 

First,  as  I  mentioned  very  briefly  this  morning, 
the  letter  charges  that  there  is  some  sort  of  a  "con- 
fidential note,"  some  sort  of  a  "document  of  the 
Department  of  State,"  in  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  informed  the  foreign  ministries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  our  intention  to 
cari-y  out  a  militai-y  intervention  in  Cuba  under 


certain  contingencies,  namely,  if  construction  is  re- 
sumed on  "seventeen  sites  for  the  lamiching  of 
Soviet  rockets."   Alice  in  Wonderland  ? 

On  the  first  page  of  Dr.  Roa's  letter  this  was 
all  stated  flatly  as  a  fact :  the  United  States  note 
exists,  it  has  been  circulated,  and  words  are 
quoted  from  it  in  quotation  marks.  But  then, 
at  the  bottom  of  page  2  and  the  top  of  page  3,  the 
existence  of  the  note  is  rather  oddly  attributed  to 
"cabled  despatches  from  Montevideo,  Uruguay." 
Now,  that  is  the  sort  of  evidence  which  is  being 
presented  to  the  Security  Council  to  support  a 
charge  of  aggression,  of  "imminent  invasion" — 
the  most  serious  chai-ge,  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Roa 
realizes,  that  one  nation  can  make  against  another 
on  the  basis  of  "cabled  despatches  from  Monte- 
video, Uruguay." 

Now,  we  have  great  respect  for  the  free  news- 
papers of  Montevideo,  just  as  we  do  for  the  free 
newspapers  of  New  York.  But  it  is  common  ex- 
perience, at  least  in  societies  such  as  ours — perhaps 
Dr.  Roa  has  not  had  this  experience — that  reports 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  free  newspapers  in 
any  city  which  turn  out,  upon  examination,  to  be 
inaccurate  or  even  entirely  erroneous.  And  I  know 
all  of  us  around  this  table  have  been  subjected  to 
such  erroneous  reporting  from  time  to  time,  and 
in  many,  many  cases  which  we  all  know  of,  the 
newspaper  in  question  has  printed  a  retraction. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
reports  may  be  erroneous,  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility of  what  we  call  "inspired  press  stories," 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Communist-guided 
Prensa  Latina. 

Tlie  United  States  Government  has  not  circu- 
lated any  document  or  note  of  any  kind  relating 
to  the  supposed  construction  of  Soviet  missile 
bases  in  Cuba  or  stating  an  intention  to  launch 
a  military  intervention  against  Cuba.  And  per- 
haps it  is  significant,  Mr.  President,  that,  in  spite 
of  a  welter  of  photographs  and  in  spite  of  a  large 
number  of  quotations  from  various  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles,  the  Security  Council  has 
not  been  shown  any  such  document.  Cannot  we 
all  realize,  understanding  international  relations 
as  we  do  at  this  table,  that  if  any  Cuban  authority 
had  come  to  any  United  States  authority  about 
this  so-called  document,  we  could  have  told  them 
that  this  particular  press  report  was  completely 
erroneous?     They  obviously  did  not  want  to  be 
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told  tliat.  They  would  much  rather  spread  it  in 
the  press  and  come  to  the  Security  Comicil  of  the 
United  Nations  and  make  a  big  noise  about  it. 

Now,  so  much  for  our  latest  "invasion  plot." 
That  is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  second-hand 
rumor  which  Dr.  Roa  uses  instead  of  evidence. 

As  you  see,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  keep  this 
invasion  scare  in  perspective,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  recent  Cuban  propaganda.  For  the  past 
year  or  more  it  has  been  the  j^ractice  of  the  Cuban 
leadei-s,  particularly  of  Prime  Minister  Castro,  to 
ascribe  to  the  United  States  an  intention  to  carry 
out  a  military  invasion  of  Cuba  and  to  urge  all 
patriotic  Cubans  to  be  ready  to  die  fighting  the 
Yankee  invaders.  We  had  a  sample  here  when 
Dr.  Eoa  asked  for  an  immediate  debate  on  what 
he  called  "the  large-scale  invasion  which  the 
United  States  Government  is  preparing  to  launch 
at  any  moment  against  Cuba."  You  can  just 
imagine  the  headlines  in  which  these  charges 
were  spread  across  the  pages  of  the  controlled 
press  of  Cuba  in  order  to  whip  the  Cuban  people 
into  a  state  of  fear  and  alarm.  Of  course  there 
was  no  invasion.  There  was  never  any  plan  for 
any  such  invasion.  And  the  matter  lay  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Political  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  7  weeks  without  being  raised  again 
by  anybody,  even  tliough  the  United  States  had 
indicated  its  full  agreement  that  if  any  real  emer- 
gency came  up  the  Cuban  item  could  be  moved 
directly  to  the  head  of  the  list.  And  so  the  As- 
sembly adjourned  the  first  part  of  its  session. 

Then  the  New  Year  approached  and  with  it 
the  second  anniversai-y  of  the  accession  to  power 
of  the  Castro  regime.  The  mommg  papers  in 
Habana  on  December  31  all  carried  a  lurid  scare 
story  under  one  identical  banner  headline,  one 
headline  in  all  the  papers:  "Yankee  Invasion 
Inuninent."  That  night  Prime  INIinister  Castro 
addressed  a  banquet  in  Habana  and  devoted  one 
hour  of  his  speech  to  the  new  invasion  charge, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  supposed  United 
States  docimient,  alleging  the  construction  of 
Soviet  rocket  bases  in  Cuba — the  same  nonexistent 
document  with  which  Dr.  Roa  has  attempted  to 
startle  the  Security  Coimcil. 

So,  unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
daily  or  an  example  of  the  daily  mental  diet  for 
the  Cuban  people,  whose  free  press  has  been 
strangled  by  the  Castro  regime. 


Second  Charge 

Now  I  come  to  the  second  principal  charge  in 
Dr.  Roa's  letter,  that  our  "sinister  plan,"  so-called, 
against  Cuba  was  developed  "with  the  open  co- 
operation of  Cuban  war  criminals  who  have 
sought  refuge  in  the  United  States — including 
mercenaries,  adventurers,  spies,  saboteurs  and  ter- 
rorists of  every  kind." 

Well  now,  of  course,  it  is  a  fact  that  thousands 
of  Cubans,  including  editors,  intellectuals,  and 
professional  men  in  all  fields,  have  fled  from  Cuba 
in  the  past  2  yeare.  Many  hundreds  of  them  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  United  States.  They  are  not 
war  criminals.  Like  most  Americans,  the  great 
majority  of  them,  includmg  nearly  all  the  original 
chief  lieuteaiants  of  Dr.  Castro,  supported  the 
Castro  revolution  until  they  were  sickened  by  the 
suppression  of  freedom  in  Cuba  in  all  fields  of 
endeavor.  Those  who  were  not  able  to  get  to 
the  United  States  or  to  some  other  free  comitry 
for  asylum  are  in  prison.  They  were  sickened 
by  the  suppression  of  freedom,  by  the  wiping 
out  of  every  political  party  except  the  Communist 
Party,  by  the  complete  muzzling  of  the  press, 
radio,  and  television,  by  the  taking  over  of  tlie 
maiversities  and  the  labor  movement  by  the  regime, 
the  subjection  of  the  courts  to  political  control, 
the  widespread  execution  and  imprisonment  of 
mdividuals  who  were  suspected  of  political  op- 
position. Yes,  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  great 
many  Cubans  who  do  not  choose  to  live  in  Cuba 
under  these  circiunstances.  But  the  United  States 
is  only  one  of  many  free  comitries  which  have 
given  them  asylum. 

Now,  our  Federal  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  some  private  organizations,  have  given 
emergency  assistance  to  some  of  these  refugees 
who  had  to  leave  Cuba  without  money  or  prop- 
erty and  must  make  a  new  start  somewhere.'^ 
We  are  doing  our  best  to  find  housmg  and  jobs 
for  them  and  schooling  for  their  children.  We 
have  informed  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  all  about  these  steps  and  have 
expressed  the  hope  tliat  other  American  Republics 
might  wish  to  cooperate  in  dealing  with  this 
purely  hmnanitarian  problem.    Now,  those  are 


'  For  text  of  au  iuterim  report  on  the  Cuban  refugee 
problem  made  to  President  Eisenhower  by  Tracy  S. 
Voorhees  on  Dee.  19,  see  Hid.,  Jan.  9,  1961,  p.  45. 
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all  actions  which  any  free  country  would  take  as  a 
matter  of  common  humanity. 

But,  to  imply,  as  Dr.  Roa  has  done,  that  we 
have  supported  military  incursions  by  Cuban  ref- 
ugees into  Cuba  is  absolutely  false.  It  is  natural 
and  readily  understandable  that  some  Cubans  on 
our  shores  should  want  to  engage  in  activities 
against  the  government  which  has  done  them  so 
much  harm.  But  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  in  no  way  associated  with  such  activities. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  made  unusual  and  special 
efforts  to  prevent  violation  of  our  laws. 

Third  Charge 

Now  for  the  third  charge  in  Dr.  Koa's  letter. 
It  is  that  the  United  States  "is  now  engaged  in 
a  manoeuvre  with  a  view  to  the  diplomatic  isola- 
tion of  Cuba  within  Latin  America."  As  evidence 
for  tliis  Dr.  Roa  cited  the  fact  that  Guatemala 
and  Peru  had  broken  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  and  tliat  the  Uruguayan  Government  was 
reported  in  the  press  to  be  contemplatmg  the 
same  action.  He  added  that  other  governments 
seemed  to  be  considering  the  same  step. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  of  course  the  United  States 
consults  witli  other  American  Republics  on  mat- 
ters of  common  concern,  including  our  relations 
with  Cuba  and  their  i-elations  with  Cuba  and  the 
position  of  Cuba  in  our  Western  Hemispheric 
situation.  For  Dr.  Roa  to  say  that  we  have  used 
"tremendous  pressure"  on  other  American  Repub- 
lics to  cause  them  to  break  relations  with  Cuba  is 
entirely  false.  It  shows  how  far  he  has  slipped 
into  the  totalitarian  state  of  mind  in  which  there 
are  only  two  possible  relationships  between  gov- 
ernments :  either  command  and  obedience,  or  open 
hostility. 

Now,  anybody  who  knows  the  extent  to  which 
Cuban  diplomatic  missions  throughout  this  hem- 
isphere have  been  used  for  subversion  and  hostile 
propaganda  can  understand  why  some  of  the  sov- 
ereign governments  should  find  it  necessai-y  to 
break  relations  with  Cuba — and  this  requires  no 
underscoring  from  us. 

Harassment  of  U.S.  Citizens 

In  this  context  let  me  add  one  word  about  the 
actions  of  the  United  States  last  night  in  breaking 
our  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba.  This  was 
a  step  which  we  took,  as  I  said  this  morning,  with 


heavy  hearts,  and  we  were  driven  to  it.  Probably 
nowhere  in  the  history  of  recent  civilization  has 
any  government  been  as  forbearing  in  the  face  of 
provocation  as  has  the  United  States  Government 
in  connection  with  Cuban  actions.  For  many 
months  the  Cuban  Government,  and  particularly 
the  Foreign  Ministi-y  over  which  Dr.  Roa  presides, 
has  made  noniial  diplomatic  contact  by  our  Em- 
bassy virtually  impossible.  Our  country  has  beeii 
made  the  chief  target  for  all  Cuban  hate  propa- 
ganda; our  nationals  have  been  the  chief  victims 
of  their  harassment.  In  the  first  10  months  of 
1960  at  least  43  United  States  citizens  were  har- 
assed and  arrested  without  charges  by  the  Cuban 
police.  I  stress  the  phrase  "without  charges." 
This  is  not  the  action  of  a  government  with  the 
ideals  which  have  been  professed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Cuban  revolution.  In  one  of  these  cases 
last  August  18  an  American  woman  and  her  two 
young  sons  were  dragged  from  their  car  by  a  mob 
and  beaten  while  the  Cuban  police  stood  by  and 
watched;  then  the  police  took  them  to  headquar- 
ters and  questioned  them  intensively  before  releas- 
ing them  many  hours  later,  still  without 
giving  any  reason  for  the  arrest. 

Then  on  September  15  at  1  a.m.  armed  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Cuban  Army's  Department  of 
Investigations  foi'ced  their  way  into  the  apart- 
ment of  a  woman  staff  member  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Habana.  They  searched  her 
apartment,  refusetl  to  tell  her  of  any  charges 
against  her,  and  would  not  let  her  make  contact 
with  her  Embassy.  She  was  taken  to  police  head- 
quarters. Our  Embassy  was  still  not  allowed  to 
talk  to  her.  Forty  hours  later,  after  vigorous 
representations  by  our  Ambassador,  she  was  re- 
leased and  ordered  to  leave  Cuba  immediately — 
without  any  charges  ever  being  filed  against  her. 

Dr.  Roa  speaks  with  great  eloquence  of  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  the  Cuban  revolution. 
These  are  only  two  of  many  incidents.  In  these 
circumstances  of  constant  harassment  the  United 
States  Government  suggested  to  its  citizens  in 
Cuba  that,  unless  there  were  compelling  reasons 
to  keep  them  there,  they  should  consider  return- 
ing to  the  United  States.  We  gave  similar  advice 
to  Americans  who  might  be  thinking  of  traveling 
there  because  we,  the  United  States  Government, 
were  not  in  a  position  to  defend  them  against 
arrest  witliout  charge,  against  detention  without 
charge,  against  all  kinds  of  harassment  and  era- 
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barrassment.  And  in  view  of  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  providing  this  protection  for  citizens 
through  regular  diplomatic  channels,  it  was  our 
duty  to  give  this  advice.  And  I  think  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Security  Council  would  agree  that  his 
country  would  do  the  same  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Now,  then,  as  the  world  knows,  only  yesterday 
morning  the  Cuban  Government  suddenly  issued 
an  order,  without  warning,  that  the  United  States 
Embassy  should  be  reduced  arbitrarily  to  11  per- 
sons. All  members  of  the  Embassy  above  that 
number  were  summarily  ordered  to  leave  within 
48  hours  and  were  said  by  Prime  Minister  Castro 
to  be  engaged  in  "espionage." 

Such  hostile  and  provocative  actions  by  the 
Cuban  Government  have  long  since  destroyed  the 
confidence  and  mutual  respect  which  are  essential 
to  effective  diplomatic  relations  and  have  made 
the  maintenance  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Habana  impossible. 

Events  Inside  Cuba 

In  our  opinion,  the  leadei-s  of  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion have  isolated  their  nation  from  the  rest  of 
the  nations  even  though  the  representative  of 
Cuba  has  boasted  this  morning  that  "We  do  not 
stand  alone."  They  have  isolated  their  nation  at 
least  from  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
which  were  their  natural  friends,  by  their  exti'eme 
thirst  for  power  and  domination  and  fanatical 
intolerance  of  any  and  all  dissent.  From  this 
state  of  mind  have  flowed  many  tragic  results : 

The  imposition  of  censorship  and  thought 
control ; 

The  banning  of  all  political  parties  except  the 
Communists ; 

Siunmary  justice  by  drumhead  courts,  which 
have  arbitrarily  caused  hundreds  to  be  put  to 
death ; 

The  consequent  flight  of  many  thousands  of 
refugees,  including  many  of  Cuba's  ablest  citizens ; 

Economic  troubles  arising  from  irresponsible 
policies  and  a  constant  defection  of  political  and 
economic  leaders; 

The  official  creation  of  a  "Yankee  Devil,"  whom 
the  unfortunate  Cuban  people,  including  the 
smallest  school  children,  are  taught  to  fear  and 
despise  as  being  ready  to  invade  their  beloved 
fatherland ; 


An  open  advocacy  of  subversion  and  violent 
revolution  throughout  Latin  America; 

The  mortgaging  of  Cuba's  economic  future  for 
the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  arms  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia; 

The  military  mobilization  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Cubans ; 

And,  finally,  the  gradual  transformation  of  an 
increasingly  insolvent  Cuba  into  a  political  and 
economic  dependency  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  a 
springboard  for  Soviet  ambitions  m  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

I  shall  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  events  inside 
Cuba,  even  though  they  are  the  I'eal  source  of  the 
turmoil.  But  since  this  Council,  the  Security 
Council,  is  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  something  must  be 
said  about  those  aspects  of  Cuba's  policy  which 
have  not  only  contributed  to  its  moral  isolation 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  but  have  caused  great 
dangers  to  peace  in  the  region. 

I  began  my  remarlcs  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  a  very  brief  description  of  the  invasions 
whicli  had  taken  place  over  the  last  2  years,  and 
we  must  all  recognize,  because  it  is  openly  avowed, 
that  subversion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  a 
definite  policy  of  the  Castro  government.  High 
officials  of  the  Cuban  Government  have  proclaimed 
that  the  Governments  of  Latin  America  do  not 
represent  the  peoples  of  Latin  America.  On 
August  30,  1960,  Prime  Minister  Castro  said: 
"What  happened  in  Cuba  will  some  day  happen 
in  America."  By  that  I  suppose  he  meant  the 
United  States.  "And  if  for  saying  this  we  arc 
accused  of  being  continental  revolutionaries,  let 
them  accuse  us.  If  for  saying  this  we  are  accused 
of  wanting  there  to  be  revolution  in  all  of  America, 
let  them  accuse  us."  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  could  be  much  clearer  Uian  that. 

But  to  nail  down  the  last  nail,  2  days  later,  on 
September  1,  Foreign  Minister  Koa  said  that  the 
Cuban  revolution  "will  act  as  a  springboard  for 
all  tlie  popular  forces  of  Latin  America  following 
a  destiny  identical  to  that  of  Cuba." 

Role  of  International  Communism 

Now,  if  the  rulers  of  Cuba  set  out  by  themselves 
to  carry  out  such  a  policy,  it  would  be  dangerous 
enough.  But  it  is  made  far  more  dangerous  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  openly  espoused  and  abetted 
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by  the  entire  international  Communist  movement 
and  by  tlie  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Just  a 
month  ago  in  Moscow  the  leadei-s  of  the  Com- 
munist parties  of  the  world,  in  their  directive  on 
worldwide  Communist  strategy,  jiroclaimed  that 
"the  victory  of  the  popular  revolution  in  Cuba  is 
a  splendid  example  for  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America." 

These  words  have  been  supported  with  weapons. 
I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Coimcil  to  go 
through  the  listmg  of  the  tyj^es  of  weapons,  of 
the  militai-y  technicians  that  came  with  them,  of 
the  establishment  of  the  huge  civilian  militia,  far 
beyond  the  needs  of  defense  and  international  se- 
curity. But  the  Cuban  program  of  disruption  in 
Latin  America  imder  the  Castro  government  is 
already  well  known.  It  is  aimed  at  the  establish- 
ment of  regimes  of  the  Castro-Communist  mold. 

I  know  that  all  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
Mr.  President,  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
when  the  Castro  govenmient  first  came  to  power 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States — now  called  various  names 
by  the  Cuban  representative — rejoiced.  They  re- 
joiced together  with  the  Cuban  people,  who  had 
been  given  promise  after  promise  of  a  more  won- 
derful day  to  come. 

As  I  said  earlier,  it  was  not  imtil  they  were 
sickened  by  the  realization  that  many  of  these 
promises  were  empty,  were  not  being  fulfilled, 
and  i^robably  never  would  be  that  the  very  able 
lieutenants  of  Dr.  Castro  started  gradually  to  move 
away  and  finally  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  regime, 
to  the  extent  that  perhaps  only  two  or  three  still 
remain,  one  of  them  Dr.  Castro's  brother  and  the 
other  one  not  even  a  Cuban. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  truly  sorry  that 
the  gi-eat  ideals  as  expressed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
movement,  I  believe  it  is  called,  of  the  26th  of 
July,  have  been  thus  spumed  by  the  existing  re- 
gime in  Cuba.  For  if  they  could  have  been  fol- 
lowed through,  if  they  could  have  come  true,  you 
never  would  have  had  anything  like  this  meeting 
of  the  Security  Council  or  the  July  meeting  of 
the  Security  Council,  or  the  speeches  made  in  the 
General  Assembly  in  September  and  in  October. 

We  realize  as  much  as  anyone  else  the  crying 
need  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  Latin  America 
for  true  self-determination,  and  we  can  only  de- 
plore the  fact  that  apparently  this  time  the  people 
of  Cuba  have  been  taken  in  by  empty  promises. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States,  as 
I  said  this  morning,  the  charges  brought  today  by 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Cuba  are  empty,  are 
groundless,  are  false,  are  fraudulent;  and  I  sup- 
pose that  in  the  lexicon  of  diplomacy  one  might 
find  perhaps  40  or  50  other  words  to  indicate  that 
they  are  without  basis  in  fact. 

I  ask  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  to 
study  the  charges,  to  study  the  history  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
over  the  past  2  years,  which  has  become  an  open 
book  to  all  of  you  Comicil  members,  and  then  to 
decide  on  the  basis  of  merit  as  to  whether  these 
charges  should  be  considered  in  a  serious  vein. 
We  believe  that  they  should  not  be. 

We  believe  actually  that  there  should  be  no 
resolution  before  this  Council  taking  any  cog- 
nizance of  these  charges  whatever.  I  hope,  Mr. 
President,  that  as  we  draw  to  the  close  of  our 
deliberations  on  this  particular  item,  this  particu- 
lar position  as  to  resolutions  will  be  recognized 
and  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
Council. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  BARCO,  JANUARY  5 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  3634 

I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  comments  on  several 
of  the  very  interesting  speeches  that  we  have 
heard  this  afternoon.  I  say  "interesting"  because 
at  least  two  of  them  represented  a  lack  of  content 
and  a  tone  which,  in  view  of  the  way  in  which  this 
debate  began,  I  find  somewhat  extraordinary  and 
something  to  be  noted  well  by  this  Council.  I 
refer  in  particular  to  the  statement  of  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Cuba  and  to  the  statement  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  remember  what  this  meet- 
ing began  witli.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  Cuba 
alleged  as  the  reason  for  these  meetings  that  the 
United  States  was  preparing  to  invade  Cuba 
"within  a  few  hours."  Today  he  made  a  general 
attack  on  the  United  States  with  no  submission  of 
any  evidence  whatsoever  of  liis  previous  allega- 
tion that  the  United  States  was  going  to  invade 
Cuba  "within  a  few  liours."  This  is  not  the  first 
time,  members  of  the  Council  will  remember,  that 
tlie  Foreign  Minister  of  Cuba  has  made  this  kind 
of  charge  and  on  the  basis  of  which  he  has  ob 
tained  meetings  of  the  Security  Council  and  has 
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taken  up  the  time  of  the  General  Assembly.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  matter  which  is  of  very  serious 
concern  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  truth, 
in  tlie  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  and  in  the 
obligations  of  all  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

His  vague  statement  we  heard  today,  devoid  of 
any  evidence,  does  not  belong  in  a  Security  Coun- 
cil meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
such  a  serious  allegation.  It  is  an  abuse  of  the 
privilege  of  coming  here.  It  is  an  imposition  on 
the  good  will  of  tlie  members,  and  it  subverts  the 
seriousness  of  purpose  of  the  Security  Council. 
It  is  a  device  which  should  not  be  allowed. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  made 
one  allegation  in  an  otherwise  rather  extraordi- 
nary statement  when  he  said  that  the  breaking  off 
of  diplomatic  relations  by  the  United  States  was 
in  itself  a  tlireat  to  Cuba  of  aggression  from  the 
United  States.  I  find  this  in  itself  rather  extraor- 
dinary coming  from  the  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  knows  what  aggression  is.  He 
knows  it  as  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  find  it  rather  extraordinaiy  that  he  and  the 
representative  of  Cuba  have  sought  to  make  the 
breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  by  the  United 
States  witli  Cuba  something  which  is  uncomiected 
with  the  fact  that  the  Cuban  Government  limited 
diplomatic  representation  of  the  United  States  to 

II  and  that  this  occurred  before  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic relations  by  the  United  States  and  that  they 
have  further  sought  to  imply  that  we  in  the  United 
States  had  in  some  way  restricted  Cuba  to  11  mem- 
bers of  its  diplomatic  mission  in  the  United  States, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  true.  But  it  is  typical  of 
the  type  of  statement  that  we  hear  from  these 
representatives  trying  to  distort  the  facts  and  the 
sequence  of  events. 

I  have  one  further  thing  to  say  about  the  state- 
ment of  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  expressed  a  viewpoint  which,  I  submit,  is  not 
the  viewpoint  of  other  members  of  this  Council. 
He  can  speak  for  himself  and  for  his  Govern- 
ment. If  this  is  his  viewpoint,  very  well.  But  I 
hope  that  lie  will  not  expect  that  others  here  ac- 
cept as  a  summation  of  this  debate  and  as  a  con- 
cluding note  his  rendition  of  the  facts. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  representative 
of  the  Soviet  Union  ended  up  his  statement  with 
a  fjuite  mild  approach,  in  view  of  the  way  in  which 
this  all  began,  a  quite  mild  approach  to  the  new 


United  States  administration.  I  found  this  quite 
significant,  but  I  would  remind  the  representative 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  American  people  are 
united  and  tliat  our  policy  is  consistent. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  comment  on  the  state- 
ment of  you,  Mr.  President,  as  representative  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  when  you  quoted  from 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  of  January  3.  The 
statement  that  you  read  is,  quite  true,  a  part  of 
that  editorial.  I  take  no  exception  to  it.  It  is  in 
an  editorial  in  which  the  New  York  Tirnes  ex- 
presses its  own  incredulity  "that  the  Cubans  can 
believe  we  are  about  to  invade  their  island." 
Then,  after  some  further  comment,  it  says  that,  as 
you  said,  Mr.  President,  "This  is  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Cuban  revolutionary  leaders  do  sincerely 
believe  in  the  danger  of  an  armed  attack  some  day 
or  otlier  from  the  United  States." 

Now,  I  can  accept  that  there  exist  fantasies  in 
the  minds  of  the  revolutionai'y  leaders  in  Cuba, 
and  the  fact  that  they  exist  is  something  that  needs 
to  be  dealt  with.  And  I  think  that  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  puts  it  in  right  perspective  when 
it  went  on  to  say  that  it  could  help  to  lessen  the 
tensions  between  us  "if  there  were  some  way  of 
persuading  the  Cuban  leaders,  and  especially 
Premier  Castro,  that  we  have  no  intention  of  in- 
vading Cuba  or  of  permitting  an  invasion  from 
our  shores." 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  best  tiring 
that  this  Council  can  do  is  to  ti-eat  this  utterly 
fantastic  allegation  with  which  the  Cuban  Foreign 
Minister  came  here  in  that  spirit  and  to  convince 
the  representatives  of  Cuba  tliat  they  are  wrong. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  express  our  sympa- 
thetic understanding  for  the  efforts  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Chile  and  Ecuador  which,  I  feel, 
wisely  have  not  been  pressed. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that,  as  is 
always  the  case,  the  distinguished  representative 
of  China,  Dr.  T.  F.  Tsiang,  put  the  question  in 
proper  perspective  when  he  said  this  afternoon 
that  the  best  thing  that  the  Security  Council  could 
do  when  allegations  of  this  kind  are  made  is  to 
pass  a  resolution  which  concludes,  as  is  the  case 
here,  that  they  have  not  been  substantiated.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  feel  that  the  Security  Council  could  do  well 
to  ponder  this  question  for  the  future  if  the 
Security  Council  is  to  remain  an  effective  organ 
for  peace.     It  should  not  allow  the  type  of  allega- 
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tion  that  we  have  lieard  here  fall  to  the  ground  by 
the  very  presentation  of  those  who  have  alleged 
it  without  pointing  this  out.  This,  as  I  say,  would 
be  the  viewpoint  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
not  pressing  that  on  the  Council.  We  think  that 
it  is  clear  to  all.' 


Letters  of  Credence 

Ecuador 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ecuador 
Alejandro  Teodoro  Ponce  Luque,  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  January  3. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  1  dated  January  3. 

Nigeria 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Nigeria,  Julius  Momo  Udochi,  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on  Jan- 
uary 6.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  6  dated  January  6. 


U.S.  Cites  Evidence  of  Soviet  and 
North  Vietnamese  Aid  to  Lao  Rebels 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  3 

Press  release  2  dated  January  3 

The  Department  of  State,  in  view  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  current  situation  in  Laos,  considers  it 
necessary  to  make  generally  available  the  infor- 
mation now  in  its  possession  concerning  the  exten- 
sive Soviet  and  north  Vietnamese  participation 
in  the  Communist  military  operations  against  the 
Royal  Lao  Government  and  the  Lao  people.^ 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  Kong  Le  forces,  accom- 


'  The  Council  adjourned  on  Jan.  5  without  taking  action. 

'For  a  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  exchange  of  notes  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Laos,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  2,  1961,  p.  15 ;  for 
Department  statements  of  Dec.  31  and  Jan.  1,  see  ibid., 
Jan.  16, 1961,  p.  76. 


panied  by  Pathet  Lao  units,  from  Vientiane  on 
December  15,  1960,  the  Soviets  and  north  Viet- 
namese Communists  have  been  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive airlift  of  war  material  to  the  Communist 
forces  in  the  general  area  of  Vang  Vieng,  Phong 
Hong,  and  Sam  Neua,  and  most  recently  in  the 
operations  around  Xieng  Khouang.  Substantial 
numbers  of  north  Vietnamese  Communist  person- 
nel were  also  parachuted  into  and  landed  in  these 
areas  from  Soviet  and  north  Vietnamese  aircraft. 

While  we  do  not  know  the  exact  total,  hard 
evidence  shows  that  Soviet  and  north  Vietnamese 
transport  aircraft  since  December  15  have  made 
at  least  180  sorties  into  Laos  in  support  of  the 
Kong  Le/Pathet  Lao  forces.  These  aircraft  con- 
sisted mostly  of  Soviet  and  north  Vietnamese  IL- 
14's  (a  Soviet-made  aircraft  comparable  to  the 
Convair) . 

These  180  sorties  were  in  addition  to  the  34 
known  flights  into  the  Vientiane  airport  between 
December  3  and  December  14.  As  is  known,  dur- 
ing this  period  Soviet  IL-14  aircraft  introduced 
into  the  battle  for  Vientiane  105-mm.  howitzers, 
ammunition,  gasoline,  combat  rations,  and  other 
war  material.  North  Vietnamese  military  per- 
sonnel were  also  landed  or  parachuted  in  to  aug- 
ment Kong  Le's  forces  outside  Vientiane  who  were 
engaged  in  the  battle  for  Vientiane. 

The  registration  numbers  of  Soviet  aircraft  en- 
gaged in  this  airlift  include  52042,  52051,  52065, 
61797,  52008,  52043,  61796,  61798,  and  61800.  The 
last  five  of  these  aircraft  were  involved  in  the 
clandestine  Soviet  airlift  in  the  Congo. 

Soviet  heavy  transport  aircraft  have  been  trans- 
iting Communist  China  into  the  north  Vietnamese 
cities  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  backmg  up  the 
illegal  airlift  into  Laos. 

The  chronology  of  this  illegal  Soviet  and  north 
Vietnamese  airlift  into  Laos  from  December  15 
is  as  follows : 

NuTnhtT  of 
Date  Location  flight! 

Dec.   15  ....  Vientiane- Vang  Vieng  .  .  1 

16  ....  Vientiane- Vang  Vieng  .  .  8 

17  ....  Vientiane- Vang  Vieng  .  .  1 

18  ....  Vientiane- Vang  Vieng  .  .  8 

Sam  Neua 3 

20     ....      Vientiane- Vang  Vieng    .    .  1 

23  ....      Vientiane- Vang  Vieng    .    .  8 

24  ....      Vang  Vieng 10 

Sam  Neua 5 

25  ....      Vang  Vieng 11 

Sam  Neua 10 

26  ....      Vang  Vieng 8 

Sam  Neua 10 

27  ....      Vang  Vieng 9 

Sam  Neua 10 
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28  ....      Vang  Vieng 8 

Sam  Neua 8 

29  ....      Vang  Vieng 9 

Sara  Neua 9 

30  ...    .      Vang  Vieng 11 

Sana  Neua 10 

31  ....      Vang  Vieng 8 

Jan.      1     .    .    .    .      Vang  Vieng 10 

2     .    .    .    .      Vang  Vieng 8 

Total 184 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT  OF  JANUARY  7 

Press  rele.ise  9  dated  January  7 

In  September  1959  the  Department  of  State 
issued  a  "White  Paper"  on  Laos.-  That  paper 
described  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  Com- 
mimists,  directed  and  materially  assisted  from 
Hanoi,  Peiping,  and  Moscow,  were  working  to 
obtain  control  over  Laos  through  a  combination 
of  diplomatic  maneuvers,  political  subversion,  and 
guerrilla  warfare. 

Despite  these  Communist  actions,  Laos  had  been 
making  steady  progress  in  welding  itself  together 
as  a  nation.  This  progress  was  beginning  to  pro- 
vide some  degree  of  security  against  Communist 
subversion  and  political  maneuver,  and  the  Lao 
Army  was  achieving  a  capability  adequate  to  deal 
with  domestic  Communist  guerrillas.  During 
1958,  1959,  and  1960,  successive  Lao  govenmients 
under  Prime  Ministers  Souvanna  Phouma,  Phoui 
Sananikone,  Khou  Abhay,  and  Prince  Somsanith 
issued  repeated  public  statements  of  Laos'  inten- 
tion to  follow  a  policy  of  neutrality  and  of  its 
determination  to  observe  its  international  imder- 
takings. 

By  July  1959  the  Communists  evidently  had 
concluded  that  their  opportunities  for  gaining 
control  of  Laos  through  subversion,  propaganda, 
and  small-scale  guerrilla  activity  were  being  fore- 
closed by  the  country's  increasing  stability.  In 
mid-July  they  launched  a  series  of  military  ac- 
tions on  an  increasingly  expanded  scale  in  the  two 
northern  provinces  of  Laos  bordering  on  north 
Viet-Nam  and  Communist  China.  These  actions 
were  made  possible  through  external  direction  and 
assistance.  Then,  following  a  Lao  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations,  this  Communist  military  advance 
terminated  almost  simultaneously  with  the  ap- 


''A  limited  number  of  copies  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Situation  in  Laos  are  available  upon  request  from 
the  Office  of  Public  Services,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C. 
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pearance  on  the  scene  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Security  Council,^  and  every  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Communists  to  erase  evidences  of  external 
support. 

When  such  support  was  withdrawn,  Com- 
munist military  activity  subsided  and  the  course 
of  internal  progress  in  Laos  was  resumed.  Prog- 
ress toward  domestic  stability  and  tranquillity 
continued  until  August  9,  1960,  when  the  Kong 
Le  coup  plunged  the  country  into  chaos.  Al- 
though originally  there  may  have  been  some 
doubt  concerning  the  inspiration  for  Captain 
Kong  Le's  action,  his  motivation  and  support, 
those  doubts  have  been  dispelled  by  the  tragic 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks.  His  initial  col- 
laboration with  the  Pathet  Lao,  including  arming 
them  from  the  Royal  arsenals,  his  clandestine  co- 
operation with  foreign  Communist  governments, 
and  the  baneful  effect  on  Laos  are  all  now  a  mat- 
ter of  history. 

This  series  of  events  culminated  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  capital  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
most  of  his  Cabinet,  who  fled  the  country  be- 
tween December  9  and  December  15.  They  thus 
abandoned  any  realistic  pretense  of  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities  as  a  government. 

On  December  8  most  of  the  deputies  of  the 
National  Assembly  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
anti-Communist  movement  in  Vientiane  led  by 
Colonel  Kouprasith  to  escape  from  the  capital, 
which  since  the  coup  of  August  9  had  come  mider 
increasing  Communist  control.  These  deputies 
subsequently  went  to  Savannakhet,  where  they 
rejoined  others  who  had  managed  to  make  their 
way  tliere  earlier.  On  December  12,  the  38  depu- 
ties who  had  escaped  unanimously  voted  censure 
of  and  no  confidence  in  the  Souvanna  government, 
which  was  thereupon  dismissed  by  the  King's 
Royal  Ordinance.  On  December  14  another  Royal 
Ordinance  appointed  as  the  provisional  govern- 
ment the  government  presided  over  by  Prince 
Botm  Oum.  The  end  of  the  fighting  in  Vien- 
tiane made  it  possible  for  the  King  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Assembly  in  the  capital,  and 
on  January  4  the  Assembly  gave  a  unanimous 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  Boun  Omn  government. 

Despite  the  above  actions  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing Prince  Souvanna's  flight  from  Vientiane, 
the  Soviets  openly  intervened  by  airlifting  mili- 


'  For  background,  see  Buixetin  of  Sept.  28, 1959,  p.  456. 
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tary  supplies  and  personnel  to  the  capital.  Their 
planes,  which  had  been  bringing  in  foodstuffs  and 
fuel,  began  miloading  howitzers,  mortars,  and 
personnel  to  operate  them.  The  result  was  the 
bloody  struggle  for  the  capital  (December  13  to 
16)  between  the  Royal  Lao  forces  and  the  Com- 
munist-supported rebels. 

Following  the  withdrawal  from  Vientiane  of 
Communist  forces,  the  Soviets  and  Vietnamese 
Communists  continued  an  extensive  airlift  of  war 
materiel,  including  personnel,  to  rebel  forces  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  During  the  period 
December  15  through  January  2,  at  least  ISO  sor- 
ties by  transport  aircraft  were  flown  into  Laos 
in  support  of  these  forces. 

Such  Commmiist  intervention  is  of  course  di- 
rectly related  to  the  geographical  position  of  Laos 
contiguous  to  Commiuiist  Cliina  and  Conununist 
north  Viet-Nam  and  separating  the  Communist 
bloc  from  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia.  Although 
the  country  is  small,  sparsely  populated,  mili- 
tarily dwarfed  by  its  Communist  neighbors,  and 
lacking  in  economic  development,  any  evidence  of 
its  progress  as  an  independent  nation  appears  to 
cause  frustration  in  Hanoi,  Peiping,  and  Moscow. 
This  can  only  be  due  to  the  thwarted  expansionist 
intent  of  the  Commimists,  but  the  public  expres- 
sion of  this  frustration  takes  the  fonn  of  an 
alleged  fear  of  a  tlireat  from  Laos.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  been  in  Laos  can  testify  to  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  fear. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  that  Laos  is  not  a  military 
threat  to  any  of  its  neighbors,  least  of  all  to  the 
strong  military  regimes  in  north  Viet-Nam  and 
Communist  China.  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
Laos  cannot  defend  itself  alone  against  the  various 
kinds  of  overt  and  covert  attacks  which  north 
Viet-Nam  and  the  Communist  Chinese  with  Soviet 
aid  can  mount  against  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Laos  can  remain  independent  only  if  the 
non-Conmiunist  nations  of  the  world  render  the 
assistance  it  has  requested  to  maintain  its 
independence. 

The  United  States,  in  pui-suing  its  basic  objec- 
tive of  insuring  the  right  of  free  nations  to  pre- 
serve their  independence,  has  furnished  aid  to 
Laos  for  some  yeare.  This  aid  is  designed  solely 
to  provide  the  basic  elements  of  internal  order 
and  of  social  and  economic  viability  necessary  for 
survival  and  the  welfare  of  the  Lao  people.  These 
efforts  have  been  supplemented  by  help  from  other 


friendly  comitries  and  fi'om  the  United  Nations. 

United  States  aid  has  been  extended  to  Laos 
within  the  framework  of  existing  international 
agreements  and  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Lao 
Govenmient.  No  United  States  aid  has  been 
given  except  pursuant  to  agreements  with  that 
Government,  nor  has  any  been  given  without  its 
knowledge  and  approval.  This  includes  aid 
given  to  the  Royal  Lao  Army  during  the  recent 
premiership  of  Prmce  Souvanna  Phouma.  The 
Soviet  Union's  constant  repetition  of  charges  to 
the  contrary  in  both  its  propaganda  and  official 
communications  to  other  governments  can  only  be 
explained  as  an  effort  to  divert  world  attention 
from  the  Soviet  Union's  recent  illegal  deliveries 
of  munitions  and  military  supplies  to  pro-Com- 
mimist  rebels.  No  government  of  Laos  has  ever  j 
asked  for  these  deliveries  which  the  Soviet  Union  ' 
is  airlifting  to  Laos  in  growing  quantities. 

Although  the  Cormnunists'  assertion  that  Laos 
threatens  the  security  of  the  Communist  world 
is  incredible,  much  thought  and  effort  have  been 
given  to  assuring  the  Communists  that  Laos  does 
not  and  cannot  pose  such  a  threat.  In  addition 
to  repeated  statements  of  neutrality,  successive 
governments  of  Laos  have  again  and  again  as-  I 
serted  that  they  would  not  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  foreign  military  bases  on  its  soil,  except 
those  permitted  by  the  Geneva  Agreements,  and 
that  they  would  not  enter  into  any  militai-y  pacts. 
For  its  part,  the  United  States  has  often  stated 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  engaged  in  building  any 
militai'v  base  there.  The  LTnited  States  has  never 
sought  to  persuade  Laos  to  enter  into  a  military 
alliance. 

In  fact,  the  Communists  are  luider  no  such  mis- 
apprehensions. It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  fear  of 
military  attack  from  Laos  which  motivates  Com- 
munist intervention  but  rather  a  determination 
to  take  over  the  country  in  line  with  the  Com- 
munists' well-knowm  and  indeetl  oft-stated  objec- 
tive of  ultimate  global  dominion.  If  Laos  should 
be  seized  by  the  Communists,  the  effects  could 
be  far-reaching  and  the  implication  for  other  small 
and  vulnerable  states  all  too  evident. 

The  United  States  believes  that  it  can  best  con- 
tribute to  a  solution  of  the  Laos  problem: 

First,  by  attempting  to  further  international 
recognition  and  understanding  of  the  true  nature 
of  Communist  intentions  and  actions  in  Laos; 

Second,  by  the  United  States  itself  continuing 
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clearly  to  show  that  it  has  no  intention  and  no 
desire  to  establish  a  Western  military  position 
in  Laos; 

Third,  by  joining  with  other  free  nations  to 
support  and  maintain  the  independence  of  Laos 
through  whatever  measures  seem  most  promising. 

The  Lao  nation  is  entitled  to  an  opportunity 
which  it  lias  never  really  had  since  its  birth  to 
develop  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity, with  an  assurance  that  its  national  eilorts 
Avill  not  be  thwarted  by  predatory  threats  from 
without.  The  history  of  its  struggles  to  date 
reveals  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  there  never 
has  been  any  threat  to  the  security  of  Laos  but 
that  which  has  come  from  its  Communist  neigh- 
bors. These  efforts  to  vmdermine  its  national 
integrity  have  been  insidious  and  constant. 

The  United  States  on  its  part  has  contributed 
considerable  wealth  and  effort  to  help  this  new 
nation  develop  its  economy  and  its  social  and 
political  institutions.  It  is  recognized  that  this 
effort  is  of  little  avail  if  the  nation  does  not  have 
the  capability  of  protecting  itself  from  attacks 
from  without  and  the  maintenance  of  security 
against  disruptive  influences  from  within.  In 
the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Agreement  which  ended 
the  war  in  Laos  in  1954,  and  with  the  full  coopera- 
tion and  at  the  request  of  all  successive  govern- 
ments, the  United  States  has  worked  toward 
these  objectives. 


that  the  continuance  of  such  intervention  could 
only  serve  to  promote  diversion  and  civil  war  in 
Laos  and  lead  to  a  situation  which  would  imperil 
not  only  the  integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos 
but  also  the  security  of  neighboring  coimtries. 

The  present  situation  could  pose  a  grave  threat 
to  international  peace  and  security.  The  Council 
Representatives  felt  that  eveiy  effort  should  be 
made  to  find  a  solution  by  peaceful  means  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  Manila  Treaty.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Pote  Sarasin  recalled  the  statement  made  on 
November  9  ^  that  all  SEATO  member  coimtries 
remained  determined  to  continue  to  develop  and 
maintain  their  readiness  to  fulfill  anywhere  in  the 
treaty  area  their  obligations  imder  the  Manila 
pact. 

The  Council  Representatives  welcomed  the  con- 
vening of  the  Laos  Assembly  at  Vientiane  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  this  would  open  the  way 
to  early  reconciliation  of  all  those  elements  in  the 
Kingdom  devoted  to  maintaining  the  integrity 
and  genuine  independence  of  their  country. 


U.S.  Rejects  Charges  of  Harassment 
of  Soviet  Ship  ''Faieshty" 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  notes  hehveen  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


SEATO  Council  Representatives 
Consider  Situation  in  Laos 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  com/munique  released 
at  the  close  of  a  meeting  of  the  Council  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion at  Bangkok,  Thailand,  on  January  ^. 

The  Secretary  General,  Mr.  Pote  Sarasin,  an- 
nounced to  the  press  that  the  Comicil  Representa- 
tives met  January  4  to  consider  the  serious 
situation  in  Laos,  in  particular  the  events  that  had 
taken  place  there  during  the  past  week. 

They  noted  with  concern  the  reports  of  increas- 
ing supply  of  war  materials  by  Soviet  aircraft 
from  North  Vietnam  to  Communist  rebel  elements 
engaged  in  operations  against  the  Royal  Laotian 
Army  and  the  people  of  Laos. 

The   Council   Representatives   were  convinced 
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TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE  3 

Press  release  5  dated  Jtmuary  5 

January  4,  1961 

The  Department  of  State  refers  the  Embassy 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
the  note  138/OSA  of  December  20,  1960  from 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Moscow  alleging 
that  an  American  destroyer  carried  out  maneuvere 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  November  4,  1960 
which  seriously  endangered  the  Soviet  ship 
Faleshty,  and  wishes  to  state  the  foUowing. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  facts  has  clearly 


'  Not  printed  here. 

^  Delivered  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington,  D.C., 
on  Jan.  4. 
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established  that  the  American  ship  which  passed 
the  Falefihty  on  November  4  did  not  carry  out 
any  provocative  maneuvers.  No  alerts  were 
sounded  for  a  mock  attack,  as  alleged  in  the 
Ministiy's  not«,  nor  did  the  American  ship  ever 
approach  the  Falesh  ty  in  such  a  way  as  to  endan- 
ger the  Soviet  ship. 

It  is  common  practice  for  ships  moving  in  inter- 
national waters  to  establish  mutual  identification. 
This,  the  investigation  clearly  showed,  was  the 
full  extent  of  the  American  vessel's  action. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  rejects  the  Soviet  Government's 
charges. 

Department  of  State, 
Washingf07i,  January  ^,  1961. 

TEXT  OF  SOVIET  NOTE 

UiuifEcial  translation 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  ex- 
presses its  respects  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  on  instructions  of  the  Soviet  Government 
has  the  honor  to  state  the  following : 

The  Soviet  cargo  motor  vessel  Faleshty  of  the  Black 
Sea  State  Shipping  Agency  en  route  from  Marseille  to 
Odessa  on   November  4  at  1100  hours — Moscovr  time — 


was  met  in  the  Mediterranean  by  Destroyer  No.  817  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  an  area  of  42°30'6"  North  latitude 
and  6°41'1"  East  longitude.  The  American  destroyer 
for  some  time  followed  a  parallel  course  and  then  ap- 
proached the  Soviet  ship  more  closely.  After  reaching 
a  distance  some  3  to  4  miles  off  the  motorship  FaleKhty, 
the  destroyer  made  several  turns  and  then  again  took  a 
course  approaching  the  Soviet  shij). 

After  the  American  destroyer  reached  a  distance  of 
some  70-80  meters  offside  the  Soviet  ship  and  still  con- 
tinued coming  closer  to  it,  the  captain  of  the  motor 
vessel  was  forced  to  stop  the  engines  to  prevent  a  col- 
lision. It  could  be  seen  from  the  motor  vessel  that  an 
alert  had  been  sounded  on  the  destro.ver  and  that  as 
a  result  the  crew  had  manned  the  guns.  Those  maneu- 
vers of  the  American  destroyer,  which  continued  for  1 
hour,  were  carried  out  dangerously  close  to  the  Soviet 
motorship  and  constituted  a  serious  danger  to  both  the 
motor  vessel  and  to  its  crew. 

The  actions  of  the  American  destroyer  with  respect  to 
the  Soviet  merchant  ship  Faleshty  cannot  be  classified 
but  as  provocative,  and  as  measures  violating  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  open  sea  and  scorn- 
ing the  elemental  principles  of  international  law. 

Directing  attention  to  the  provocative  actions  of  the 
American  destroyer  toward  the  Soviet  merchant  motor- 
ship  Faleshty,  the  Soviet  Government  demands  that 
persons  responsible  for  these  actions  be  rigorousl.v 
punished  and  that  the  U.S.  Government  take  proper 
measures  .so  that  similar  actions  toward  Soviet  merchant 
ships  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  place  in  the  future. 
Moscow,  December  20,  1960 


United  States  Proposes  Abolition  or  Reduction 
of  U.S.  and  Soviet  Travel  Restrictions 


Press  release  S  dated  January  6 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

In  a  not-e  delivered  on  January  6  to  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  at  Wa.shington,  the  United  States 
proposes  that  i-epresentatives  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments meet  in  the  near  future  to  discuss  the 
abolition  or  reduction  of  the  travel  restrictions 
maintained  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States.  The  note  reviews  the  repeated  efforts 
made  during  recent  yeai-s  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  achieve  the  abolition  or  reduction 
of  these  restrictions  and  points  out  the  failure  of 
the  Soviet  Government  to  respond  to  these  initia- 


tives, despite  its  professed  willingness  to  discuss 
the  question.  The  note  describes  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  the  Soviet  Government  adminis- 
ters its  travel  restrictions  and  concludes  that  this 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  Soviet  Government's 
professed  desire  to  better  relations  significantly 
with  the  United  States,  since  maintenance  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  closed  area  system  on  so  large 
a  scale  can  only  contribute  to  fostering  suspicions 
and  promoting  tensions.  The  note  also  takes  ac- 
count of  the  changes  made  in  the  Soviet  system 
of  closed  areas  on  August  18,  1959,  and  informs 
the  Soviet  Government  of  amendments  made  in 
U.S.  travel  regulations  tis  a  consequence. 
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U.S.  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  6 

January  6, 1961 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  [Mikhail  A.  Menshi- 
kov]  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  note  No.  485/Pr 
of  August  18,  1959,  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
AlTairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
at  Moscow  which  contained  new  restrictions  ap- 
plicable to  foreignere  traveling  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  the  notes  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  January  3, 
1955  ^  and  November  11,  1957,-  which  establish 
regulations  concerning  travel  by  Soviet  citizens 
in  the  United  States  comparable  to  those  previ- 
ously imposed  by  the  Soviet  Government  on  the 
movement  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  Government  first  instituted 
a  system  of  closed  areas  on  January  3,  1955,  as  a 
result  of  the  absence  of  any  indication  that  the 
Soviet  Government  was  willing  to  relax  substan- 
tially its  long-standing  travel  restrictions  which 
have  been  in  effect  since  1941.  The  Department's 
note  of  that  date  stated  that,  if  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment should  liberalize  its  regulations  restricting 
the  travel  of  United  States  citizens  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  Government  would  be 
disposed  to  reconsider  its  regulations.  In  the  six 
years  that  have  passed  since  that  date,  the  United 
States  has  on  a  number  of  occasions  reiterated  its 
desire  for  mutual  abolition  of  closed  areas.  For  a 
short  while  in  1957,  it  appeared  that  the  Soviet 
Government  might  consider  reducing  the  barriers 
to  travel.  In  its  note  of  August  28,  1957,^  to  the 
American  Embassy  at  Moscow,  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  stated  that  "it  is  ready  to  discuss  with 
the  Embassy  the  question  of  the  exclusion  from 
the  list  of  cities  and  localities  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
forbidden  for  visits  by  foreigners  of  a  number  of 
cities  and  localities  in  the  U.S.S.R.  on  a  basis  of 
reciprocity."  The  expectation  raised  by  this  note 
unfortunately  was  not  fulfilled. 


In  reply  to  the  Ministiy's  note,  the  Department 
on  November  11, 1957,  reiterated  the  United  States 
Government's  desire  for  abolition  of  closed  zones 
and  proposed  such  an  abolition.  There  was  no 
reply  to  this  note.  On  May  22,  1958,  the  Depart- 
ment addressed  a  new  note  ^  to  the  Embassy  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  which 
offered  concrete  proposals  for  a  mutual  reduction 
of  closed  areas  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
abolish  restricted  zones  completely.  This  pro- 
posal also  went  without  reply.  On  August  19, 
1958,  the  Department  once  more  reminded  the 
Embassy  that  no  response  had  been  received  to 
the  United  States  proposals  for  easing  travel  re- 
strictions.^ No  reply  was  received  to  this  note. 
On  a  number  of  occasions  since  August  1958  the 
subject  has  been  raised  with  Soviet  officials 
by  United  States  representatives.  As  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  despite  its  professed  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss the  travel  restrictions  question,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  still  not  even  acknowledged  the 
proposals  of  the  United  States  Government. 

In  the  most  recent  amendments  to  the  Soviet 
closed  areas  restrictions  on  August  18,  1959,  the 
Soviet  Government  opened  several  cities  as  well  as 
a  remote  part  of  the  Soviet  Arctic.  The  same 
regulations,  however,  provided  for  the  closing  of 
four  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
30,000  square  miles  of  territory. 

The  regulations  contained  in  the  Department's 
notes  of  January  3,  1955  and  November  11,  1957 
as  amended  have  therefore  been  revised  as  indi- 
cated in  the  enclosure.  The  Soviet  Government 
will  note  that  the  areas  closed  in  the  United 
States  continue  to  be  reciprocal  for  those  closed 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  the  Soviet  note 
of  August  18,  1959  was  not  a  direct  response  to 
the  various  United  States  proposals  cited  above, 
certain  changes  were  made  which  correspond  to 
changes  proposed  in  the  Department's  note  of 
May  22,  1958.  The  United  States  Government  is 
willing,  therefore,  to  honor  the  commitment  con- 
tained in  the  note  of  May  22,  1958  by  opening  for 
travel  by  Soviet  citizens  the  city  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey  and  a  direct  highway  from  Baltimore, 
Maryland  to  Niagai'a  Falls,  New  York. 

Not  only  has  the  Soviet  Government  remained 
unwilling  to  discuss  the  abolition  or  reduction  of 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  31,  1955,  p.  193. 
"  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  9, 1957,  p.  934. 
'  For  text,  .see  ibid.,  p.  936. 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  16.  1958,  p.  1007. 

°  For  text  of  a  note,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  8,  1958,  p.  385. 
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its  impediments  to  free  travel,  but  the  Soviet 
authorities  have  periodically  applied  travel  re- 
strictions in  such  a  way  as  to  close  areas  that  are 
supposedly  open.  This  practice  of  "temporarily" 
closing  an  area  has  on  occasion  reached  the  extent 
of  declaring  the  whole  of  the  Soviet  Union  "tem- 
porarily"' closed,  as  was  the  case  m  the  spring  of 
1959.  The  city  of  Vorkuta  was  "temporarily" 
closed  year  after  year  until  it  was  officially  closed 
on  August  18,  1959.  Parts  of  Central  Asia  and 
the  Caucasus  are  regularly  closed  "temporarily" 
each  year.  On  the  basis  of  the  official  notifications 
of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  over  25  per  cent  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  formally  closed  to  travel  by 
foreigners.  In  practice,  this  percentage  is  often 
considerably  higher. 

Thus  the  practice  of  the  Soviet  authorities  is  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  stated  willingness  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  to  discuss  reduction  of 
closed  areas  as  M-ell  as  with  the  expressed  desire 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  better  relations  sig- 
nificantly between  the  two  countries.  The  United 
States  Government  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  continued  closing  of  such  large  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  precludes  any  possibility  of 
contact  between  the  people  living  in  these  areas 
with  people  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  con- 
ducive to  an  improvement  in  the  relations  between 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  the  maintenance 
of  the  closed  area  system  on  so  large  a  scale  can 
only  contribute  to  fostering  suspicions  and  pro- 
moting tensions. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  reiterates 
its  firm  preference  for  the  mutual  abolition  of 
closed  zones.  If,  however,  the  Soviet  Government 
is  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  abolish  its  closed 
areas,  the  United  States  Government  would  agree 
to  a  partial  easing  of  travel  restrictions  through 
the  opening  of  at  least  some  areas  on  a  reciprocal 
basis.  It  proposes,  therefore,  that  representatives 
of  the  two  Governments  meet  at  an  early  date  to 
discuss  this  question  on  the  basis  of  the  United 
States  proposals  of  November  11,  1957  and  May 
22,  1958,  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  note  of  August  28,  1959  and 
of  any  other  proposals  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment may  wish  to  make. 


Enclosure : 

Areas  Closed  to  Travel  by 
Soviet  Citizens  in  Possession 
of  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  Passports 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  January  6,  1961. 

AREAS  CLOSED  TO  TRAVEL  BY  SOVIET  CITIZENS 
IN  POSSESSION  OF  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS  PASSPORTS. 

(This  list  replaces  the  lists  of  closed  areas  contained 
in  the  Department's  notes  of  January  3,  1955  and  Novem- 
ber 11,  1957,  as  amended.) 

A.  Border  Zones  Closed  to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens 
in  Possession  of  U.S.S.R.  Passports 

1.  USA-Canadian  Border 

In  addition  to  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  included 
within  closed  areas,  the  following  lake  shores  are  closed 
by  a  band  fifteen  miles  wide  in  the  states  and  counties 
listed  : 

a.  Lake  Superior:  Minnesota — Cook,  Lake,  St.  Louis ; 
Wisconsin — Douglas,  Bayfield,  Ashland,  Iron ;  Michigan — 
Gogebic,  Ontonagon,  Houghton,  Keweenaw,  Baraga,  Mar- 
quette, Alger,  Luce,  and  Drummond  Island. 

b.  Lake  Michigan:  Michigan — Emmet. 

c.  Lake  Euron:  Michigan — Cheboygan,  Presque  Isle, 
Alpena,  Arenac. 

d.  Lake  Erie:  Ohio — Lake,  Ashtabula. 

2.  USA-Mexican  Border 

In  addition  to  San  Diego  County,  California  and  Co- 
chise County,  Arizona,  the  Mexican  border  is  closed  by 
a  band  fifteen  miles  wide  except  for  that  portion  of  the 
border  which  falls  in  Webb  County,  Texas. 

B.  States  and  Counties  Closed  to  Travel  by  Soviet 
Citizens  in  Possession  of  U.S.S.R.  Passports 

Alabama:  Baldwin,  Calhoun,  Coffee,  Colbert,  Dale,  Eto- 
wah, Geneva,  Jefferson,  Lamar,  Lauderdale.  Limestone, 
Madison,  Mobile,  Pickens,  Russell. 

Alaska:'  Aleutian  Islands,  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea, 
Kodiak  Island. 

Arizona:  Cochise,  Maricopa,  Mohave,  Yavapai. 

Arkansas:  Cleburne,  Conway,  Crittenden,  Cross,  Faulk- 
ner, Grant,  Jefferson,  Lee,  Lonoke,  Mississippi,  Monroe, 
Prairie,  Pulaski,  Saline,  St.  Francis,  Van  Buren,  White, 
Woodruff. 

California:  Alameda,  Butte,  Contra  Costa,'  Kern.  Los 
Angeles,'    Madera    (except    for   Yosemite   Park),    Marin 


°  Also  closed  is  a  band  15  miles  wide  running  from 
Xushagak  Peninsula  north  along  the  Bering  Sea  and  east 
along  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  border  of  Canada. 

'  Closed  except  for  that  portion  which  lies  less  than  25 
air  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

'  As  detailed  in  Part  D. 
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(except  for  Muir  Woods  National  Monument),  Merced. 
Monterey,  Napa,  Orange,  Riverside,  Sacramento,  San 
Benito,  Sau  Bern.ardino,  San  Diego,  San  Joaquin,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz, 
Solano,  Sonoma,  Stanislaus,  Sutter,  Ventura. 

Colorado:  Adams,  Alamosa,  Arapahoe,  Boulder,  Clear 
Creek,  Costilla,  Custer,  Douglas,  Elbert,  El  Paso,  Fremont, 
Gilpin,  Huerfano,  Jefferson,  Larimer  (except  for  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park),  Park,  Pueblo,  Teller,  Weld. 

Connecticut:  Fairfield,"  Hartford,  Litchfield,  Middle- 
sex, New  London,  Tolland,  Windham. 

Pclaware:  Kent,  New  Castle. 

Florida:  Bay,  Brevard,  Broward,  Calhoun,  Dade,  Duval, 
Escambia,  Flagler,  Holmes,  Indian  River,  Jackson,  Mar- 
tin, Monroe,  Nassau,  Okaloosa,  Orange,  Osceola,  Palm 
Beach,  St.  Johns,  St.  Lucie,  Santa  Rosa,  Seminole,  Volu- 
sia, Walton,  Washington. 

Georgia:  Bibb,  Bryan,  Bulloch,  Burke,  Calhoun,  Cam- 
den, Chatham,  Chattahoochee,  Cobb,  Columbia,  Crawford, 
De  Kalb,  Dougherty,  Effingham,  Elbert,  Fulton,  Glynn. 
Hart,  Houston,  Jenkins,  Jones,  Lee,  Liberty,  Lincoln, 
Lumpkin,  Mcintosh,  Mitchell,  Monroe,  Peach,  Richmond, 
Screven,  Terrell,  Twiggs,  Wilkinson,  Worth. 

Idaho:  Ada,  Bingham,  Bonneville,  Butte,  Clark,  Fre- 
mont, Jefferson,  Madison,  Owyhee,  Teton. 

Illinois:  Dn  Page,  Edgar,  Kane,  Lake,  Massac,  McHenry, 
Pulaslci,  Vermilion. 

Indiana:  Adams.  Allen,  Benton,  Blackford,  Boone,  Car- 
roll, Cass.  Clay,  Clinton,  Dearborn,  Decatur,  De  Kalb, 
Delaware,  Elkhart,  Fayette,  Fountain,  Franklin,  Fulton, 
Grant,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hendricks,  Henry,  Howard, 
Huntington,  Jasper,  Jay,  Johnson,  Kosciusko,  Lagrange. 
Lake,  La  Porte,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Miami,  Mont- 
gomery, Morgan,  Newton,  Noble,  Ohio,  Owen,  Parke, 
Porter,  Pulaski,  Putnam,  Randolph,  Rush,  St.  Joseph, 
Shelby,  Starke,  Steuben,  Tipton,  Union,  Vermillion,  Vigo, 
Wabash,  Warren,  Wayne,  Wells,  White,  Whitley. 

loica:  Harrison. 

Kansas:  Butler,  Chase,  Cloud,  Coffey,  Cowley,  Dickin- 
son, Douglas,  Ellsworth,  Harvey,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
Kingman,  Lincoln,  Lyon,  Marion,  McPherson,  Morris, 
Osage,  Ottawa,  Pottawatomie,  Reno,  Rice,  Saline,  Sedg- 
wick, Shawnee,  Sumner,  Wabaunsee. 

Kentucky:  Anderson,  Ballard,  Boone,  Bourbon,  Boyle, 
Bracken,  Breckinridge,  Bullitt,  Butler,  Caldwell,  Callo- 
way, Campbell,  Christian,  Clark,  Crittenden,  Daviess, 
Edmonson,  Estill,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Garrard,  Grant. 
Grayson,  Green,  Hancock,  Hardin,  Harrison,  Hart, 
Henderson,  Henry,  Hopkins,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Jes- 
samine, Kenton,  Larue,  Livingston,  Logan,  Lyon,  Madi- 
I  son,  Marshall,  Meade,  Mercer,  Muhlenberg,  McLean, 
MeCracken,  Nelson,  Nicholas,  Ohio,  Oldham,  Owen, 
Pendleton,  Robertson,  Scott,  Shelby,  Spencer,  Todd,  Trigg, 
Trimble,  Union,  Washington,  Webster,  Woodford. 

Louisiana:  Acadia,  Ascen.sion,  Assumption,  Caddo,  Cal- 

'    casieu,    Cameron,    De    Soto,    East    Baton    Rouge,    East 

Feliciana,    Iberia,    Iberville,    Jefferson,   Jefferson   Davis, 

Lafayette,    Lafourche,    Livingston,    Plaquemines,    Pointe 


Coupee,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles,  St.  Helena,  St.  James, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary,  St.  Tammany, 
Tangipahoa,  Terrebonne,  Vermilion,  West  Baton  Rouge, 
West  Feliciana. 

Maine:  Androscoggin,  Aroostook,  Cumberland,  Hancock, 
Knox,  Penobscot.  Sagadahoc,  AValdo,  Washington,  Tork. 

Maryland:  Anne  Arundel,'"  Baltimore,  Calvert,  Carroll, 
Cecil,  Charles,  Frederick,  Harford,  Howard,  Kent,  Queen 
Anne.s,  St.  Marys,  Washington. 

Massachusetts:  Baru.stable,  Berkshire,  Bristol,  Dukes, 
Essex,  Franklin,  Hampden,  Hampshire,  Middlesex," 
Nantucket.  Norfolk,"  Plymouth,  Worcester. 

Michigan:  Alcona,  Bay,  Chippewa,  Genesee,  Huron, 
Iosco,  Lapeer,  Livingston,  Mackinac,  Macomb,  Midland, 
Monroe,  Oakland,  Saginaw,  St.  Clair,  Sanilac,  Shiawassee, 
Tuscola,  Wayne. 

Minnesota :  Polk. 

Mississipi)i:  Clay,  Jackson,  Lowndes,  Monroe,  Oktib- 
beha. 

Missouri:  Benton,  Cooper,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Pemiscot, 
Pettis,  St.  Charles,  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  City. 

Montana:  Beaverhead,  Cascade,  Chouteau,  Deer  Lotlge, 
Fergus,  Golden  Valley,  Judith  Basin,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Silver  Bow,  Teton,  Wheatland. 

Nebraska:  Butler,  Cass,  Douglas,  Gage,  Johnson,  Otoe, 
Saline,    Sarpy,    Saunders,    Seward,    Washington,    York. 

Nevada:  Clark,  Lincoln,  Nye. 

New  Hampshire:  Hillsboro,  Rockingham,   Strafford. 

New  Jersey:  Burlington,  Camden,  Cape  May,  Cumber- 
land, Essex,  Gloucester,  Hunterdon,  Middlesex,"  Mon- 
mouth,'^'  Morris,'^  Ocean,  Passaic,"  Salem,  Somerset, 
Sussex,  Union,  Warren. 

New  Mexico:  Bernalillo,  Chaves,  Lincoln,  Los  Alamos, 
Otero,  Rio  Arriba,  Sandoval,  Sante  Fe,  Sierra,  Socorro, 
Taos,  Torrance. 

New  York:  Albany,  Cayuga,  Chenango,  Cortland,  Dela- 
ware, Erie,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Jeffer- 
son, Lewis,  Madison,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Nassau," 
Niagara,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Orange,  Orleans,  Oswego, 
Otsego,  Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Seneca,  St.  Lawrence, 
Suffolk,  Wayne. 

North  Carolina:  Cumberland,  Duplin,  Greene,  Harnett, 
Hoke,  Johnston,  Lenoir,  Sampson,  Wayne,  Wilson. 

North  Dakota:  Grand  Forks,  McHenry,  McKenzie, 
Moimtrail,  Renville,  Walsh,  Ward,  Williams. 

Ohio:  Allen,  Ashland,  Auglaize,  Butler,  Champaign, 
Clark,  Crawford,  Cuyahoga,  Darke,  Defiance,  Delaware, 
Erie,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene,  Hamilton,  Hancock, 
Hardin,   Henry,   Huron,   Jackson,  Logan,  Lorain,  Lucas, 


°  Closed  except  for  that  portion  of  the  county  west  of 
Route  33. 

January  23,    1961 


"Closed  except  for  that  portion  south  of  U.S.  50  and 
South  River. 

"  Closed  except  for  those  portions  of  these  counties 
which  lie  less  than  25  air  miles  from  the  center  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

"  Closed  except  for  those  portions  of  these  counties 
which  lie  less  than  25  air  miles  from  the  center  of  New 
York,  N.Y. 

"  Closed  except  for  the  Oyster  Bay  area  north  of  Route 
25A  and  the  beach  area  south  of  Route  27. 
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Madison,  Marion,  Medina,  Mercer,  Miami,  Montgomery, 
Morrow,  Ottawa,  Paulding,  Picl£away,  Pilte,  Preble,  Put- 
nam, Richland,  Ross,  Sandusky,  Scioto,  Seneca,  Shelby, 
Stark,  Summit,  Union,  Van  Wert,  Wayne,  Williams, 
Wood,  Wyandot. 

Oklahoma:  Beckham,  Caddo,  Canadian,  Cleveland, 
Comanche,  Cotton,  Creek,  Garvin,  Grady,  Greer,  Harmon, 
Jackson,  Jefferson,  Kay,  Kiowa,  Logan,  McClain,  Noble, 
Oklahoma,  Osage,  Pawnee,  Stephens,  Tillman,  Tulsa, 
Washington,  Washita. 

Oregon:  Clatsop,  Columbia,  Coos,  Hood  River,  Mult- 
nomah. 

Pennsylvania:  Adams,  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver, 
Bedford,  Berks,  Blair,  Butler,  Cambria,  Carbon,  Chester, 
Columbia,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Fayette, 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Juniata, 
Lackawanna,  Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Lebanon,  Lehigh, 
Luzerne,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Montour, 
Northampton,  Northumberland,  Perry,  Pike,  Schuylkill, 
Snyder,  Somerset,  Union,  Washington,  Westmoreland, 
York. 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina:  Aiken,  Allendale,  Bamberg,  Barnwell, 
Beaufort,  Berkeley,  Charleston,  Colleton,  Dorchester, 
Hampton,  Jasper,  Orangeburg. 

South  Dakota:  Butte,  Custer,  Harding,  Lawrence, 
Meade,  Pennington,  Perkins. 

Tennessee:  Anderson,  Bedford,  Bledsoe,  Blount,  Brad- 
ley, Campbell,  Cannon,  Cheatham,  Clay,  Coffee,  Cumber- 
land, Davidson,  De  Kalb,  Dickson,  Dyer,  Fentress, 
Franklin,  Giles,  Grundy,  Hamilton,  Hickman,  Houston, 
Humphreys,  Jackson,  Knox,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence,  Lewis, 
Lincoln,  Loudon,  McMinn,  Macon,  Marion,  Marshall, 
Maury,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Morgan, 
Overton,  Perry,  Pickett,  Polk,  Putnam,  Rhea,  Roane, 
Robertson,  Rutherford,  Scott,  Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Smith, 
Stewart,  Sumner,  Trousdale,  Union,  Van  Buren,  Warren, 
Wayne,  White,  Williamson,  Wilson. 

Texas:  Anderson,  Aransas,  Armstrong,  Austin,  Bastrop, 
Bell,  Bexar,  Bowie,  Brazoria,  Brazos,  Burleson,  Caldwell, 
Calhoun,  Callahan,  Camp,  Carson,  Cass,  Chambers,  Chero- 
kee, Collingsworth,  Colorado,  Comal,  Dallam,  Dallas,  Deaf 
Smith,  Delta,  Denton,  De  Witt,  Donley,  Ellis,  Falls, 
Fayette.  Fort  Bend,  Franklin,  Freestone,  Galveston, 
Goliad,  Gonzales,  Gray,  Gregg,  Grimes,  Guadalupe,  Hans- 
ford, Hardin,  Harris,  Harrison,  Hartley,  Hays,  Hemphill, 
Henderson,  Hill,  Hopkins,  Hutchinson,  Jackson,  Jefferson, 
Johnson,  Jones,  Karnes,  Kaufman,  Lamar,  Lavaca,  Lee, 
Leon,  Liberty,  Limestone,  Lipscomb,  Madison,  Marion, 
Matagorda,  Milam,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Morris,  Navarro, 
Nolan,  Ochiltree,  Oldham,  Orange,  Panola,  Parker,  Potter, 
Rains,  Randall,  Red  River,  Refugio,  Roberts,  Robertson, 
Rockwall,  Runnels,  Rusk,  San  Jacinto,  Shackelford, 
Shelby,  Sherman,  Smith,  Tarrant,  Taylor,  Titus,  Travis, 
Upshur,  Van  Zandt,  Victoria,  Walker,  Waller,  Washing- 
ton, Wharton,  Wheeler,  Williamson,  Wilson,  Wood. 
Utah:  Salt  Lake,  Tooele,  Utah. 
Vermont:  Chittenden,  Grand  Isle,  Lamoille, 
yirffmia.- Accomack,  Clarke,  Fauquier,  Floyd,  Frederick, 
Gloucester,  Isle  of  Wight,  King  George,  Loudoun,  Mont- 
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gomery,  Nansemond,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Page, 
Pulaski,  Princess  Anne,  Prince  William,  Rappahannock, 
Richmond,  Shenandoah,  Southampton,  Stafford,  Warren, 
Warwick,  Westmoreland,   Wythe,  York. 

Washington.^* 

West  Virginia:  Berkeley,  Brooke,  Hancock,  Jefferson, 
Marshall,  Ohio. 

Wisconsin:  Kenosha,  Milwaukee,  Ozaukee,  Racine. 

Wyoming:  Goshen,  Laramie,  Platte. 

C.  Cities  in  Otherwise  Open  Areas  Which  Are  Closed 
to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens  in  Possession  of  U.S.S.R. 
Passports 

Ashland,  Kentucky 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Charlestown  Area  of  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Haines,  Alaska 

Huntington,  West  Virginia 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

Ravenna,  Ohio 

Renton,  Washington 

Seward,  Alaska 

Skagway,  Alaska 

Steubenville,  Ohio 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

P.  Cities  in  Otherwise  Closed  Areas  Which  Are  Open 
to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens  in  Possession  of.U.S.S.R. 
Passports 

Anaheim,  California 
Austin,  Texas 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Berkeley,  California 
Boise,  Idaho 
Boulder,  Colorado 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Camden,  New  Jersey 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Dearborn,  Michigan 
Denver,  Colorado 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 
El  Paso,  Texas 

Flint,  Michigan 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gatlinburg,  Tennessee 
Gary,  Indiana 

Hammond,  Indiana 


"Closed  except  for  those  portions  of  King  County 
which  lie  less  than  25  air  miles  from  the  center  of 
Seattle  and  including  city  of  Seattle  but  excluding 
Renton. 

Deparfmenf  of  Sfofe  Bulhfin 


Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
KnoxviUe,  Tennessee 

Lawrence,  Kansas 
Lenox,  Massachusetts 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Los  Angeles,  California  ^ 
Lynn,  Massachusetts 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts 
Metuchen,  New  Jersey 
Miami,  Florida 
Miami  Beach,  Florida 
Murray  Hill,  New  Jersey 

Nashville,  Tennessee 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana  " 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Palo  Alto,  California 
Portland,  Oregon 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Reading,  Pennsylvania 
Sacramento,  California 
Saginaw,  Michigan 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
San  Jose,  California 
Savannah,  Georgia  " 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
Spokane,  Washington 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 
Swampscott,  Massachusetts 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Topeka,  Kansas 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Utica,  New  York 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


"  The  following  portions  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
and  adjacent  Los  Angeles  County  are  open :  Pacific  Ocean 
between  Manchester  Avenue  (Route  10)  and  Topanga 
Canyon  Road  (Route  27)  ;  Topanga  Canyon  Road  (Route 
27)  to  Ventura  Road  (Route  101)  ;  Ventura  Road  (Route 
101  to  Sherman  Oaks,  thence  Route  134)  ;  Route  134 
along  San  Fernando  Boulevard  and  Colorado  Boulevard 
to  Verdugo  Road  (Route  2)  ;  Route  2  to  Little  Jimmy 
Spring  area  in  Angeles  National  Forest,  then  by  a  line 
running  south  to  Crystal  Lake  Recreation  Area  in  Angeles 
National  Forest  on  Route  39 ;  Route  39  to  San  Bernardino 
Road  (Routes  60,  70  and  99)  ;  Routes  60,  70,  99  to  Rose- 
mead  Boulevard  (Route  19)  ;  Route  19  to  Santa  Anna 
Freeway  (Route  101)  ;  Route  101  to  Slauson  Boulevard; 
Saluson  Boulevard  to  Sepulveda  Boulevard  (Route  lOlA)  ; 
Route  101 A  to  Manchester  Avenue  (Route  10)  ;  Man- 
chester Avenue  (Route  10)  to  Pacific  Ocean. 

"  Open  except  for  port  areas  of  these  cities. 


E.  Specified  Routes  of  Automotive  Transit  Through 
Areas  Closed  to  Travel  by  Soviet  Citizens  in  Posses- 
sion of  U.S.S.R.  Passports 

1.  From  Washington,  D.C.,  and  return  : 

a.  To  Baltimore  via  U.S.  Route  No.  1  or  Washington- 
Baltimore  Expressway. 

b.  To  Morgan  County,  West  Virginia,  via  Virginia 
Route  No.  7  and  Route  No.  9. 

c.  To  Spotsylvania  County,  Virginia,  via  U.S.  Route 
No.  1. 

d.  To  Maryland  Eastern  Shore  counties  via  U.S.  Route 
No.  50. 

2.  From  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  New  York,  New  York, 
and  return  through  Farnhurst,  Delaware,  via  U.S.  Route 
No.  40  and  New  Jersey  Turnpike. 

3.  Prom  New  York,  New  York,  and  return  : 

a.  To  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  Washington,  D.C., 
(See  1  and  2  above) . 

b.  To  the  Oyster  Bay,  New  York,  area  via  Route  25D 
and  Glen  Cove  Road. 

c.  To  Sullivan  County,  New  York,  via  Highway  17 
across  Orange  County. 

4.  From  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  Niagara  Fall.s,  New 
York :  U.S.  Highway  111  from  Baltimore  to  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.  Highway  15  from  Harrisburg  to  edge 
of  open  zone  south  of  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  State  Thruway  from  east  edge  of  Erie  County,  New 
York,  to  Buffalo,  New  York.  New  York  Highway  206  and 
New  York  State  Thruway,  Buffalo  to  Niagara  Falls. 

5.  U.S.  Route  1  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and 
intermediate  open  points. 

6.  New  Jersey  73  between  Interchange  No.  4  on  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike  and  Philadelphia. 

7.  New  Jersey  Route  38  between  Camden  and  the  inter- 
section of  New  Jersey  38  and  New  Jersey  73  east  of 
Camden. 

8.  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey — access  by  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  to  the  New  Brunswick  tollgate,  New  Jersey  18 
to  New  Brunswick. 

9.  Metuchen,  New  Jersey — access  by  U.S.  1  from  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  to  New  Jersey  501,  New  Jersey  501 
to  Metuchen. 

10.  Murray  Hill,  New  Jersey — access  from  Elizabeth 
via  New  Jersey  82  past  Springfield,  southwest  via  New 
Jersey  512,  to  New  Providence,  southeast  from  New  Provi- 
dence to  Murray  Hill. 

11.  Lenox  and  Stockbridge,  Massachusett.? — by  Inter- 
state Highway  90  and  U.S.  7  from  New  York  State. 

12.  Chicago  to  Western  Illinois — Congress  Street  Ex- 
pressway, East-West  ToUway,  Route  30  across  Du  Page 
County. 

13.  Across  Northern  Ohio  via  the  Ohio  Turnpike. 

14.  Across  Northern  Indiana  via  the  Indiana  Toll  Road. 

15.  KnoxviUe  to  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee — U.S.  Highway 
441. 

16.  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  to  Lawrence,  Kansas — Kan- 
sas Turnpike. 
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17.  Denver  to  Boulder,  Colorado — Deuver-Boulder  Toll 
Road. 

18.  San  Francisco  to  Berkeley — via  the  Bay  Bridge. 

19.  Los  Angeles  to  Anaheim,  California,  by  U.S.  High- 
way 101. 

20.  Muir  Woods,  California,  from  San  Francisco  by 
U.S.  Highway  101,  California  Highway  1,  Panoramic 
Highway  and  Muir  Woods  Road. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  18 

No.  485/Pr 

The  U.S.S.R.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  presents  its 
compliments  to  the  Embassies  and  Missions  and  has 
the  honor  to  communicate  that  the  following  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  lists  of  places  and  localities  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  closed  to  visits  by  foreigners  which  were  trans- 
mitted previously : 

1.  Excluded  from  the  List  of  places  and  localities  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  closed  to  visits  by  foreigners  are: 

(a)  the  cities — Ashkhabad,  Vilnyus,  Erevan,  Tallin 
(provided  it  is  reached  by  the  Leningrad-Tallin  railroad), 
Batumi,  Echmiadzin. 

(b)  the  area  of  the  Taymyr  National  Okrug  within 
the  confines :  to  the  south  of  the  line  formed  by  the  south 
bank  of  the  Khatanga  Gulf,  the  Khatanga  River,  the 
Novaya  River  and  the  Yangoda  River  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Pyasina  River ;  to  the  east  of  the  line  formed  by 
the  Pyasina  River  to  the  settlement  of  Kresty  and  the 
eastern  edges  of  the  lakes  Keta  and  Khantayskoye. 

2.  Transit  will  be  permitted  on  the  automobile  route 
Moscow-Brest. 

3.  To  be  added  to  the  List  of  places  and  localities 
closed  to  visits  by  foreigners  are : 

Vorkuta 

Gorki 

Dnepropetrovsk 

Kazan 

Kuybyshev 

the  Kabardino-Balkarskaya  A.S.S.R. 

the  island  of  Novaya  Sibir 

the  territory  of  the  Yamalo-Nenetskiy  National  Okrug 
of  Tyumen  Oblast  in  the  area  encompassed  by  the 
rivers  Nyda,  Nadym  and  Tanlova 

the  territory  of  the  Yakutsk  A.S.S.R.  in  the  area  en- 
compassed by  the  rivers  Timiara,  Dyanyshka  and 
Lena. 
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The  Changing  Position  of  Afghanistan  in  Asia 


hy  Hem^y  A.  Byroade 
Ambassador  to  Afghanistan 


Although  the  cold  war  is  generally  understood 
to  typify  the  rivalry  between  the  Communist  and 
free  worlds,  in  fact  the  cold  war  assumes  different 
aspects  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  Europe, 
for  example,  it  is  symbolized  by  a  relatively  closely 
defined  frontier  separating  the  open  from  the 
closed  societies.  Many  Americans  and,  rather 
curiously,  many  Asians  tend  to  force  the  same 
conceptual  framework  on  the  cold  war  in  Asia. 
My  own  belief  is  that  the  cold  war,  as  seen  from 
Afghanistan,  is  only  a  metamorphosis  of  an  older 
pattern  of  conflict. 

Think  of  Afghanistan  in  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies, surrounded  by  the  advancing  forces  of 
Russia  and  Britain.  In  the  exact  center,  Afghan- 
istan remained  i-elatively  untouched,  while  the 
great  unperial  forces  of  the  century  whirled 
around  it,  one  coming  vip  through  India,  on  the 
flanks  through  Iran,  Kaslimir,  and  even  Tibet, 
while  the  other  steadily  and  ruthlessly  subjugated 
the  Muslim  states  of  central  Asia.  The  Russians 
moved  from  Orenburg  to  Termez  and  Khushka 
and  the  British  from  Madras  to  Peshawar  and 
Quetta,  squeezing,  always  squeezing,  but  leaving 
the  core  more  or  less  intact.  Perhaps  a  more  ac- 
curate figure  of  speech  would  be  to  compare 
Afghanistan  to  the  eye  of  a  storm  or  the  vortex  of 
a  whirlpool. 

Although  the  progress  of  the  British  northward 
is  well  known  and  well  chronicled,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  the  progress  of  Russia  through  central  Asia, 
perhaps  because  the  old  Russian  Empire  shared 
one  trait  with  the  Soviet  Empire  today — namely, 
a  pathological  obsession  with  secrecy.  Although 
its  authenticity  has  never  been  proved,  I  cannot 
forbear  a  reference  to  the  alleged  testament  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  epitomized  the  object  of  the 
Russian  push  by  counseling  his  successoi-s  "to  ap- 


proach as  near  as  possible  to  Constantinople  and 
India.  ^Vlioever  governs  there  will  be  the  true 
so\"ereign  of  the  world.  Advance  as  far  as  India, 
which  is  the  depot  of  the  World.  Arrived  at  this 
point  we  shall  have  no  longer  need  for  England's 
gold." 

Whatever  the  validity  of  Peter's  will,  it  is  a  fact 
that,  after  taking  the  Caucasian  peninsula  early 
in  the  19th  centuiy,  the  Russians  moved  by  force 
to  take  Samarkand,  Taslikent,  and  Turkestan  in 
the  1860's,  Khiva  in  1873,  and  by  the  turn  of  the 
centui-y  had  extended  their  influence  to  the  Oxus 
River  north  of  Afghanistan.  Although  the  Rus- 
sians occasionally  sought  to  extend  their  influence 
into  Afghanistan,  and  fluctuating  British  liome 
policy  resulted  in  two  aberrational  thrusts  into 
Afghanistan,  that  country  was  generally  squeezed 
but  not  swallowed. 

Finalh',  in  1907,  the  Afghan  position  in  the 
eye  of  the  storm  was  formalized  in  the  Aiiglo- 
Russian  convention  which  sought,  in  the  face  of 
a  rising  German  militarism,  to  stabilize  the  Rus- 
sian and  British  spheres  of  influence  in  Asia. 
Persia  was  divided  into  spheres  of  influence,  Tibet 
was  neutralized  under  titular  Chinese  suzerainty, 
and  Russia  declared  Afghanistan  to  be  outside  her 
sphere  of  influence  while  Britain  agreed  not  to 
annex  or  occupy  Afghanistan. 

After  World  War  I  the  first  sign  of  a  changing 
pattern  appeared  when  Britain  returned  to  Af- 


•  The  above  article  is  based  on  an  address 
made  by  Ambassador  Byroade  at  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.J.,  on  December 
15, 1960. 
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ghanistan  control  over  its  own  foreign  relations, 
thereby  withdrawing  British  influence  southward. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  Russia — far  from 
withdrawing — was  advancing  under  the  new  So- 
viet leadership  to  consolidate  its  conti-ol  over  the 
Asian  Muslim  states,  the  last  of  which,  Bokhara, 
was  finally  subjugated  in  1922,  just  at  the  time  the 
Soviet-sponsored  Congress  of  the  Peoples  of  the 
East,  in  Balai,  was  proclaiming  the  end  of  im- 
perialism. In  the  face  of  overwhelming  Soviet 
power,  Afghanistan  was  compelled  to  abandon  its 
support  of  Bokhara. 

Finally,  in  1947,  the  old  pattern  was  broken  up 
with  the  withdrawal  of  Britain  from  the  subcon- 
tinent, the  independence  of  India  and  Pakistan, 
and  the  rivalry  between  these  two  new  states. 
With  this  change  the  old  rules  of  the  game  were 
outmoded.  Sine©  1947  Afghanistan  has  been  seek- 
ing to  cope  with  the  changed  circumstances. 
These  changes  are  great. 

A  New  Pattern  in  Afghanistan 

The  old  bilateral  pattern  was  simple.  The  Af- 
ghans may  have  resented  the  constriction  it  im- 
posed, but  they  could  rely  on  Britain  and  Eussia 
to  restrain  each  other.  Now  the  pattern  is  com- 
plex and  requires  more  vigilance.  Now  there  are 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as 
Britain  in  a  different  and  less  omnipresent  role, 
plus  Iran,  India,  and  Pakistan,  not  to  mention 
Communist  China  hovering  in  the  wings.  The 
point  is  that  the  alternatives  in  a  six-  or  eight- 
handed  game  of  poker  are  more  difficult  to  calcu- 
late than  in  a  two-handed  game  of  chess. 

Not  only  is  the  new  pattern  more  complex,  but 
the  old  area  balance  has  been  upset.  "Wliereas  the 
southern  flank  became  weaker  by  a  massive  devo- 
lution of  power,  the  northern  flank,  monopolized 
by  the  totalitarian  military  power  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
remained  intact.  Afghan  neutrality  before  1947 
rested  on  the  balance  of  British  and  Russian 
power,  manifested  right  up  to  the  frontiere  of 
Afghanistan.  Tlie  balance  now  has  to  be  main- 
tained, if  Afglianistan  is  to  remain  neutral,  by  a 
combination  of  neighboring  states  and  the  power 
of  the  United  States,  acbnittedly  great  in  Afghan 
eyes  but  also  very,  very  far  away  by  comparison. 

One  way  of  righting  the  balance  woidd  have 
been  to  encourage  the  military  strengthening  and 
political  orientation  toward  the  West  of  the  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Soviet  Union.     Indeed,  from 


1949  to  1954,  Afghanistan  seemed  inclined  in  that 
direction  and  sought  both  military  aid  and  pro- 
tection from  tlie  United  States.  However,  con- 
trary to  tlie  Communist  legend  that  the  United 
States  is  always  busy  forcing  military  aid  and 
pacts  on  smaller  nations,  tlie  United  States  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  undertake  the  organization  of 
a  militaiy  counterforce  in  the  area.  By  1954, 
therefore,  lacking  either  military  support  or  se- 
curity ties  with  the  United  States,  Afghanistan 
began  casting  about  for  another  formula.  The 
Soviet  Union  came  along  and  provided  it  by  offer- 
ing military  aid.  In  the  same  general  period, 
Iran,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey  took  the  initiative  to 
create  an  alliance  wliicli  sought  and  eventually  re- 
ceived U.S.  support.  The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  and  the  Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion are  manifestations  of  this  effort  to  restore 
balance. 

Superficially  the  organization  of  SEATO  and 
CENTO  might  seem  partially  to  restore  the  pre- 
war pattern,  if  not  a  precise  balance,  leaving 
Afghanistan  in  a  position  similar  to  the  one  it 
occupied  before  the  war.  Unfortunately  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  most  pertinent  fact  in  this  con- 
nection is  that,  while  Afghan  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  since  1954  have  become  progressively 
closer  and  more  deeply  intertwined,  some  rather 
broad  gulfs  separate  Afghanistan  from  its 
Muslim  neighbors  on  the  west,  south,  and  east. 

Afghan-Iranian  relations  are  cordial  enough 
but  rather  distant  in  view  of  the  wide,  desolate 
wastes  which  separate  the  main  political  and  eco- 
nomic centers  of  the  two  countries.  Relations 
also  are  marred  by  tlie  fact  that,  in  the  one  area 
where  the  two  countries  have  a  common  interest 
which  could  and  should  be  cooperatively  devel- 
oped, tliey  are  unable  to  come  to  agreement.  I 
refer  to  the  lower  Helmand  Valley  and  the  lack 
of  agreement  between  Afglianistan  and  Iran  on 
the  proper  division  of  the  waters  of  the  Helmand 
River. 

On  the  other  side  of  Afghanistan,  relations  with 
Pakistan  have  become  exceedingly  chilly  because 
of  a  dispute  over  the  future  of  Pushtun  tribes  liv- 
ing outside  of  Afglianistan  and  across  a  frontier 
which  has  been  internationally  recognized  for 
nearly  70  years.  Clearly  there  are  many  problems 
in  the  administration  of  these  tribes  straddling 
the  border,  and  there  is  ample  room  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  countries  in  the  economic, 
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social,  and  cultural  fields  of  development.  Ironi- 
cally enough,  in  some  respects  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan  daily  face  identical  problems  in  the  tribal 
areas  on  tlieir  respective  sides  of  the  frontier  and 
might  well  benefit  from  cooperation. 

Another  indigenous  Afghan  factor  which 
changes  the  situation  from  prewar  days  is  tlie 
Afghan  determination  to  force  the  rate  of  national 
economic  and  social  development  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  historical  origin  and  significance  of 
Afghanistan's  underdevelopment  may  be  illus- 
trated by  changing  the  former  analogy  of  a  storm 
to  that  of  a  lamb  roasting  on  a  spit  over  a  hot 
fire.  The  outside  of  the  meat  may  be  seared  and 
blackened  by  the  flames  while  the  center  remains 
raw.  Thus  did  Asia  revolve  slowly  through  the 
political  fires  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  while 
Afghanistan  was  left  raw  and  imdeveloped  in  the 
center.  Turkestan,  Bokhara,  Kazakhstan,  and 
Kirghizia  all  suffered  deeply  from  the  fires  of  the 
last  two  centuries  while  the  Arab  states,  Iran, 
Pakistan,  India,  and  southeast  Asia  were  sorely 
tried,  but  they  all  also  profited  in  military,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  development,  leav- 
ing Afghanistan  at  a  relative  disadvantage. 

From  one  point  of  view  this  is  the  price  Afghan- 
istan paid  for  the  insulated  hennit-like  freedom  it 
maintained  during  the  earlier  centuries,  a  freedom 
which  was  dependent  as  much  on  the  balance  of 
two  world  forces  as  it  was  upon  Afghanistan's 
own  policies.  Some  might  say  that  the  price  was 
worth  paying,  and  some  of  the  most  traditionalist 
Afghans  probably  would  be  willing  to  go  on  pay- 
ing the  price  of  underdevelopment  in  return  for 
a  kind  of  cocoon-like  independence  behind  moun- 
tainous barriers.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  that  this 
would  be  possible.  In  any  event  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  Afghan  Government,  which,  on  the 
contrai-y,  feels  almost  obsessively  the  need  to  catch 
up  with  its  neighbors. 

Afghans  realize  that  this  underdevelopment 
dangerously  exposes  their  country  precisely  at  the 
time  when  it  has  suddenly  been  swept  into  the 
changing  pattern  of  world  forces.  As  they  see  it, 
Afghanistan  is  today  surrounded  by  dynamic 
forces  on  every  side.  The  rapid  Russianization  of 
the  Muslim  central  Asian  states  to  the  north,  the 
menacing  posture  of  the  beehive  state.  Communist 
China,  the  herculean  efforts  of  India  toward  in- 
dustrialization, the  rapid  development  of  Pakistan 
on  the  east  and  south,  and  the  expanding  economy 


of  Iran  on  the  west — all  symbolize  the  great  dis- 
tance Afghanistan  must  still  run  if  she  is  to  catch 
up.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  tliese  dynamic 
forces,  the  people  of  Afghanistan  can  no  longer 
accept  the  role  of  an  underdeveloped  trough  be- 
tween two  great  powers  in  rough  balance,  particu- 
larly since  the  old  balance  no  longer  exists,  from  a 
regional  point  of  view  at  least,  in  the  face  of  the 
devolution  of  power  in  south  Asia  as  contrasted 
with  the  accelerated  aggrandizement  of  power  in 
the  north. 

This,  then,  is  the  framework  within  which  it  is 
useful  to  consider  Afghanistan  today.  I  suggest 
that  now  we  narrow  the  focus  and  look  briefly  at 
what  is  occurring  within  the  country  itself. 

Economic  and  Social  Transformation 

Over  the  past  5  years  Afghanistan  has  made  a 
dramatic  response  to  the  challenges  presented  by 
the  great  political  and  economic  changes  occurring 
in  Asia.  I  believe  that  it  can  safely  be  said  that 
the  country  has  already  emerged  as  an  active  ele- 
ment in  the  Middle  East-South  Asia  complex  of 
nation  states. 

The  basis  of  this  transformation  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  program  of  forced  draft  economic  de- 
velopment, for  which  large-scale  foreign  aid  was 
obtained.  Another  fundamental  departure  was 
the  reequipping  and  modernization  of  the  armed 
forces.  At  the  same  time  the  government  en- 
couraged far-reaching  social  changes,  symbolized 
by  the  recently  publicized  lifting  of  the  veil,  and 
undertook  the  expansion  and  modernization  of 
educational  facilities,  both  in  the  general  and  tech- 
nical fields.  Modern  techniques  of  public  ad- 
ministration have  gradually  been  introduced  in 
the  highly  centralized  bureaucracy  Avhich  governs 
the  country. 

These  changes  add  up  to  revolution — in  the  case 
of  Afghanistan,  revolution  from  above,  for  it  has 
been  the  leaders  of  the  present  Government  who 
have  provided  the  impulse  and  set  the  course  on 
which  the  country  has  embarked.  Of  necessity, 
so  sweeping  a  program  of  economic  and  social 
change  has  been  accompanied  by  a  campaign  to 
build  up  national  unity.  Press  and  radio  stress 
the  cultural  and  military  heritage  shared  in  com- 
mon by  the  Afghan  peoples,  despite  their  divei-sity 
of  languages  and  their  multiple  ethnic  and  tribal 
origins.  Wliile  much  is  made  of  the  past,  at  least 
equal  or  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  present 
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and  future  needs  of  a  developing  state :  education, 
technical  training,  hard  work,  and  the  cooperation 
of  all  ages  and  sexes  in  the  tasks  of  development. 
Using  the  Pushtu-speaking  tribes  as  tlie  basis,  the 
Goverrunent  is  endeavoring  to  impart  a  Pushtu 
character  to  this  modern  national  state  it  is  in  the 
process  of  creating,  replacing  the  Persian  cast 
which  had  been  deeply  etched  into  it. 

While  much  attention  is  understandably  focused 
on  Afghanistan's  relations  with  her  neighbors,  it 
is  also  instructive  to  note  the  manner  in  which  the 
Afghans  are  establishing  a  place  in  the  broader 
international  arena. 

Over  the  past  few  years  one  or  another  of  the 
emerging  nation's  toji  leaders  have  paid  official 
visits  to  many  of  the  world's  capitals.  King 
Zaher  only  recently  completed  state  visits  to  the 
United  Arab  Kepublic  and  Yugoslavia,  while  dur- 
ing the  past  year  President  Eisenhower,  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  of  India,  Prime  Minister  Sharif 
Emami  of  Iran,  and  West  German  Vice  Chancel- 
lor Erhard,  as  well  as  Premier  Khrushchev  and 
other  Commimist  bloc  leaders,  have  been  in  Kabul. 
This  partial  list  is  indicative  of  the  spreading 
range  of  diplomatic  contacts  which  the  Afghan 
Government  now  maintains.  In  increasing  num- 
bers lower  level  officials  are  complementing  these 
top-level  trips  with  technical  and  study  missions 
abroad,  while  comparatively  large  numbers  of 
Afghan  students,  a  substantial  proportion  in  the 
United  States,  are  pursuing  full  courses  of  in- 
struction in  overseas  universities. 

These  broadening  contacts  are  not  only  in- 
dicative of  the  internal  changes  which  have 
begun  to  shape  Afghanistan  into  a  modern 
state;  they  also  underline  the  Afghan  passion 
for  independence  and  the  continuing  sense  of  self- 
identity  which  so  sharply  marks  the  Afghan 
character. 

Changing  Patterns  of  Trade 

Just  as  Afghanistan's  political  role  in  the  world 
is  changing  in  accordance  with  postwar  rearrange- 
ments of  world  forces,  so  is  its  economic  role. 
Afghanistan's  foreign  trade  has  experienced  a 
significant  growth  in  the  last  10  years.  Its  princi- 
pal exports  are  fresh  and  dried  fruits;  furs,  prin- 
cipally karakul  or  the  so-called  Persian  lamb ;  raw 
cotton,  wool,  including  some  very  fine  cashmere; 
and  caipets.     Imports  cover  a  wider  range.     Tea 


and  sugar  loom  large  among  imported  foodstuffs. 
The  largest  import,  however,  has  been  textiles  al- 
though this  commodity  will  decrease  in  import- 
ance with  increasing  domestic  production.  Motor 
vehicles  and  spare  parts  and  petroleum  products 
are  large  items.  Miscellaneous  manufactures  and 
consumer  goods  make  up  the  balance. 

This  increase  in  total  foreign  trade  has  not 
occurred  in  equal  proportions  for  all  of  Afghan- 
istan's trading  partners.  Since  1954,  especially, 
the  share  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
has  increased  more  than  that  of  the  free  world. 
To  an  extent  this  trend  is  natm-al.  In  fact,  prior 
to  1954  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  itself  was 
surprisingly  low  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  economy  is  somewhat  complementary  to 
that  of  Afghanistan.  Afghanistan's  other  two 
neighbors  have  basic  economies  wliich  are  more 
or  less  parallel  to  Afghanistan's.  So  it  is  imder- 
standable  that  Pakistan  is  only  Afghanistan's 
seventh  most  important  trading  partner  and  trade 
with  Iran  has  been  minimal. 

Trade  with  and  through  Pakistan  in  recent 
years  has  been  hampered  occasionally  by  the  gen- 
eral state  of  unsatisfactory  political  relationships 
existing  between  the  two  countries  and  by  the 
inadequacy  of  Pakistan's  port  facilities  and  trans- 
portation system,  severely  overtaxed  by  its  own 
development  program.  Thus  the  traditional 
route  of  outlet  to  the  sea  is  slow  and  at  times 
uncertain.  Under  these  circumstances  conces- 
sions, apparent  or  real,  by  the  Soviet  Union  are 
attractive  to  Afghanistan.  However,  Soviet  bar- 
ter transactions  have  many  flaws  such  as  blocked 
accoimts,  limited  range  of  selection  of  goods,  low 
quality,  and  the  ever-present  danger  that  the 
Soviets  may  dump  imported  Asian  products  in  the 
regular  markets  of  the  Asian  comitries. 

Considering  purely  economic  and  geogi'aphical 
factors,  it  would  appear  natural  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  one  of  Afghanistan's  principal  trad- 
ing partners ;  yet  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  foreign  trade  is 
merely  an  adjunct  of  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev himself  has  said  that  they  value  trade 
more  for  its  political  aspects  than  for  its  economic 
importance.  So  far  there  is  no  evidence  that  tlie 
U.S.S.R.  has  used  its  economic  position  to  exert 
direct  political  pressure  on  Afghanistan.  On  the 
contrary  it  has  made  its  offei's  more  attractive 
with  such  devices  as  seemingly  low  prices  arrived 
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at  through  artificial  exchange  rates,  and  by  offer- 
ing consiuner  goods  on  a  consigimient  basis. 

An  Afghanistan  excessively  dependent  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  a  source  of  supply  and  as  a  market 
for  its  exports  would  be  higlily  vuhierable  to  a 
shift  in  Soviet  foreign  economic  policy.  For  in- 
stance, Afghanistan  already  relies  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  an  estimated  75  percent  of  its  petro- 
leiun  requirements  and  almost  all  of  its  imported 
sugar  and  matches,  as  well  as  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  its  metallic  building  materials.  On  the 
export  side  the  U.S.S.E.  takes  over  70  percent 
of  Afghanistan's  cotton  exports  and  over  75  per- 
cent, by  quantity,  of  wool  exports.  A  shift  in 
Soviet  foreign  economic  policy  could  even  now 
cause  a  serious  temporaiy  economic  maladjust- 
ment in  Afghanistan  at  a  time  when  the  Afghan 
Government  is  deeply  committed  to  an  all-out 
program  of  economic  development. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  chosen  to  make  Afghani- 
stan a  battleground  in  the  economic  cold  war. 
The  free  world  faces  a  commercial  challenge  in 
this  situation.  The  United  States  in  particular, 
engaged  in  a  vigorous  exix)rt  promotion  program, 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  market  potential  of 
Afghanistan  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Not  only  do 
the  smaller,  less  develoiwd  nations  of  the  world 
collectively  constitute  an  important  market  for 
American  exports,  but  these  same  countries  are 
all  developing  and  will  in  time  hidividually  pro- 
vide significant  markets.  American  private 
busmess  should  begin  to  recognize  Afghanistan 
as  a  distinct  market  area  and  attempt  to  promote 
sales.  The  U.S.  trade  mission  last  summer  was 
a  good  step  in  this  direction. 

The  fact  that  American-made  products  already 
enjoy  a  good,  if  limited,  market  in  Afghanistan 
indicates  acceptability.  There  is  much  evidence 
that  Afghan  importers  prefer  U.S.  quality  even 
on  slightly  stiffer  terms.  Afghanistan  is  not  lost 
to  the  free  world  as  a  trading  partner,  but  more 
vigorous  sales  activity  is  needed  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  position.  Wliile  the  Soviet 
Union's  totalitarian  state-trading  system  has  some 
tactical  political  advantages,  the  American  free- 
enterprise  system  is  in  the  long  rmi  a  better  and 
more  reliable  trading  partner  for  Afghanistan. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
supporting  the  new  Afghanistan  now  abuilding — 
foreign  aid. 


U.S.  Aid  to  Afghanistan 

First,  ^\jnerican  aid.  The  U.S.  interest  in 
Afghanistan  is  not  limited  by  cold-war  considera- 
tions. Our  record  shows  a  continuing  basic 
interest  in  helping  Afghanistan,  along  with  other 
developing  countries.  We  have  not  succeeded 
fully  in  convincing  the  Afghans  that  our  real  in- 
terest is  to  assist  them  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people 
for  their  own  sake.  I  hope  that  we  can  fuad  more 
effective  ways  to  convince  them  that  this  is  the 
case. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  U.S.  aid  to  Afghani- 
stan actually  began  in  1950  with  the  first  Export- 
Import  Bank  loan  for  Helmand  Valley  develop- 
ment. Li  1952  the  United  States  began  a  modest 
technical  cooperation  program.  While  these  were 
small  beginnings,  they  must  be  inteq^reted  against 
the  background  of  the  times  in  which  they  oc- 
curred. From  1946  until  1952  U.S.  aid  had  gen- 
erally to  be  concentrated,  because  of  the  great  need 
and  danger  to  world  peace,  in  areas  and  countries 
actually  defending  themselves  against  active  Com- 
munist expansionism  as  revealed  by  Soviet  efforts 
to  absorb  Azerbaijan  in  1946,  the  Soviet-sponsored 
coup  d'etat  in  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  in 
1947,  the  Berlin  blockade  in  1948,  and  the  Com- 
munist invasion  of  south  Korea  in  1950. 

U.S.  aid  to  Afghanistan  has  come  from  several 
sources.  Before  World  War  II  the  Afghan 
Government  decided  to  embark  upon  a  long-range 
irrigation  and  land  reclamation  project  in  the 
Helmand  Valley,  and  it  employed  Japanese  engi- 
neer to  design  and  supervise  the  original  plans. 
During  World  War  II  work  in  the  Helmand  Val- 
ley ceased,  and  after  the  war  the  Government, 
using  its  own  fimds,  employed  Morrison-Knudsen 
to  expand  and  carry  out  the  original  project.  The 
cost  of  the  Helmand  Valley  development  greatly 
exceeded  the  original  estimates,  and  in  1950  on 
the  application  of  the  Afghan  Government  the 
Export-Import  Bank  made  a  loan  of  $21  million 
to  permit  the  Afghans  to  continue  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  valley.  In  1954  another  loan  of 
$18.5  million  was  made  for  the  same  purpose. 
Later,  when  we  extended  aid  to  Afghanistan 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  a  part  of  our 
assistance  was  allocated  to  the  Helmand  Valley — 
to  help  the  Afghans  complete  the  project  and 
realize  adequate  returns  from  it  by  assisting  with 
the  solution  of  drainage  problems,  combating 
salinity,  and  teaching  the  farmers  how  to  use  irri- 
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gation  processes  properly.  "Wliile  the  concept  of 
the  Helmancl  Valley  development  is  basically 
Afghan,  U.S.  financing  and  the  employment  of  a 
U.S.  contractor  by  the  Afghans  have  tended  to 
identify  the  United  States  closely  with  it. 

In  fiscal  year  19.52  the  United  States  began  very 
limited  technical  cooperation  in  Afghanistan  by 
granting  $100,000  for  an  education  program. 
Our  technical  assistance  has  gradually  grown 
from  that  small  beginning  until,  in  fiscal  year 
1960,  $4.9  million  was  allocated  and  in  the  current 
year  we  are  providing  $4  million  for  these  pro- 
grams. While  we  have  aided  the  Afghans  in 
a  variety  of  fields,  the  technical  cooperation  pro- 
gram has  concentrated  on  education,  agriculture, 
and  public  administration.  English  has  become 
the  most  important  foreign  language  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  a  good  part  of  our  funds  have  been 
used  to  finance  English-language  teacher  train- 
ing. Technical  assistance  has  also  been  given  to 
Kabul  Univereity  and  to  the  Agricultural  High 
School  and  the  Afghan  Institute  of  Technology. 
Since  80  to  90  percent  of  the  people  in  Afghan- 
istan are  dependent  on  agriculture  for  a  liveli- 
hood, our  aid  in  agi'icultural  research,  improve- 
ment, and  extension  should,  over  a  long  period, 
help  achieve  a  better  standard  of  living  for  the 
people.  And  as  a  i"esult  of  the  introduction  of 
new  budgeting  and  accounting  procedures  by  the 
public  administration  team  financed  by  our  pro- 
gram, the  Government  of  Afghanistan  has  mod- 
ernized its  fiscal  and  accounting  processes  and 
in  1959-60  presented  its  first  modern  budget. 

In  fiscal  year  1956  the  U.S.  Government  ex- 
tended its  first  "special  assistance,"  that  is,  devel- 
opment assistance,  to  Afghanistan  amounting  to 
$15.3  million.  This  special  assistance  was  allo- 
cated principally  to  the  air  transportation  project 
through  which  the  United  States  helped  the 
Afghans  to  establish  their  own  airline,  Ariana, 
and  are  helping  them  constnict  an  international 
airport  at  Kandahar.  Wliile  the  airstrip  has 
been  completed  and  is  being  used,  work  on  the 
secondary  installations  is  still  in  progress,  but 
Kandahar  International  Airport  should  be  in 
full  operation  by  1962. 

Another  of  the  principal  fields  in  which  we  have 
helped  the  Afghans  with  special  assistance  funds 
has  been  the  building  of  an  adequate  internal 
road  system.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  tlieir 
development  program  as  there  is  no  rail  or  water 
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transportation  in  the  country.  We  are  helping 
them  pave  tlie  road  from  Kabul  to  tlie  Pakistan 
border  via  Jalalabad.  We  have  undertaken  to 
design  and  will  construct  and  pave  the  road  from 
Kabul  to  Kandahar  and  then  pave  the  existing 
road  built  by  Morrison-Knudsen  from  Kandahar 
to  the  Pakistan  border  at  Spin  Baldak,  thereby 
improving  Afghanistan's  links  with  the  port  of 
Karachi.  We  have  also  given  some  special  assist- 
ance to  the  Helmand  Valley  project  and  in  the 
fields  of  industry,  mining,  and  education. 

In  1953  the  U.S.  Government  financed  the  pur- 
chase of  wheat  by  Afghanistan  by  making  it  a 
loan  of  $1.5  million.  In  both  1957  and  1958  we 
granted  the  Afghans  40,000  tons  of  wheat  mider 
title  II  of  Public  Law  480.  In  1959  we  granted 
them  50,000  tons  of  wheat  under  title  II  valued 
at  about  $7  million  a  year.  The  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  wheat  were  used  to  meet 
local-currency  costs  of  U.S. -supported  projects  in 
the  country's  development  progi-am,  but  this  was 
accomplished  only  by  receiving  special  permis- 
sion from  Washington  to  handle  the  wheat  grants 
in  this  manner.  The  latest  agreement,  signed  in 
November  1960,^  provided  for  a  grant  of  50,000 
tons  of  wheat  under  new  legislation  which  permits 
the  U.S.  Government  to  help  landlocked  countries 
by  paying  freight  to  the  point  of  entry  into  the 
country  rather  than  to  the  nearest  seaport,  and 
also  under  a  second  provision,  which  permits  sur- 
plus commodities  to  be  sold  within  the  country 
with  the  local  currency  derived  therefrom  to  be 
used  in  the  economic  development  program  of  the 
country.  This  second  provision  is  a  temporary 
one,  but  I  hope  that  the  Congress  in  its  next  ses- 
sion will  extend  this  permission. 

U.S.  aid  commitments  from  all  sources  to  Af- 
ghanistan from  1949  to  June  30,  1960,  amounted 
to  approximately  $168  million.  The  fiscal  1961 
program  envisages  the  expenditure  of  $4  million 
for  technical  cooperation  and  approximately  $9 
million  for  special  assistance.  The  size  of  the  bill 
is  an  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  our  activities 
in  the  country. 

Of  lesser  financial  proportions,  but  of  consider- 
able importance,  has  been  the  contribution  of  the 
Asia  Foundation,  an  American  philanthropic 
foundation,  which,  on  a  limited  budget,  supplies 
advisers  for  various  ministries  in  the  Afghan  Gov- 
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eminent   and   supports   several   small   technical 
assistance  programs. 

CARE  is  just  beginning  to  operate  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial program  which  will  have  great  impact 
througliout  Afghanistan  once  it  gets  into  full 
operation.  And  in  November  1960,  Dr.  Tom 
Dooley  came  to  Kabul.  In  the  course  of  a  brief 
visit  he,  on  behalf  of  Medico,  entered  into  an 
agi'eement  with  the  Government  of  Afghanistan 
luider  which  Medico  will  help  equip  and  support 
a  hospital  in  Kabul  and  will  send  doctors  and 
nurses  to  assist  in  its  management  and  to  train 
Afghans  to  carry  on  the  worli  thus  started. 

Soviet  Bloc  Aid 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  tliat  we  are 
not  alone  in  the  field.  The  Soviets  also  granted 
aid  to  Afghanistan  in  1954,  when  they  made  the 
Afghan  Government  a  relatively  modest  low- 
interest,  long-term  loan  of  $3.5  million.  These 
funds  were  used  to  finance  construction  of  grain 
elevators  at  Kabul  and  at  Pul-i-Khumri  and  a 
flour  mill  and  bakery  in  Kabul,  and  to  pave  some 
streets  in  the  city  of  Kabul.  Incidentally,  the 
Western  press  usually  gives  the  Soviets  credit  for 
actually  paving  the  streets  in  Kabul.  The 
Afghans  resent  this,  stating  that  the  municipality 
of  Kabul  did  use  Soviet  loan  funds  to  buy  paving 
equipment  and  to  pay  two  or  three  Soviet  tech- 
nicians to  teach  them  how  to  use  this  equipment, 
but  they  insist — and  they  are  correct — that  the 
streets  were  actually  paved  by  the  Afghans. 

In  the  same  year  Czechoslovakia  extended  the 
Afghans  a  credit  which  was  used  to  build  a  cement 
plant. 

"WHien  Khrushchev  and  Bulganin  visited  Af- 
ghanistan in  December  1955,  the  scope  of  Soviet 
aid  quickly  changed.  At  that  time  they  agreed  to 
extend  a  $100  million  line  of  credit  to  the  Afghans 
to  help  with  the  construction  of  several  large- 
scale  projects.  Under  this  credit  the  Afghans 
have  financed,  or  are  financing,  the  Bagram  mili- 
tary airfield  some  40  miles  north  of  Kabul,  the 
Naghlu  hydroelectric  project  to  generate  electric- 
ity for  Kabul  and  the  industries  developing  in 
the  area,  and  the  Darunta  irrigation  and  hydro- 
electric project  near  Jalalabad,  which  will  irrigate 
some  60,000  to  75,000  acres  and  generate  10,000 
kilowatt  hours  of  electricity.  Part  of  the  $100 
million  has  been  used  to  import  consumer  goods 
to  generate  local  currency  to  support  these  various 


projects.  In  1959  the  Soviets  agreed  to  construct 
a  heavy-duty  road  from  Kushka  on  the  Soviet 
border  to  Kandahar,  through  Herat,  reportedly 
on  a  grant  basis.  It  is  estimated  that  this  road 
will  cost  about  $80  million.  In  addition  the  Sovi- 
ets are  helping  the  Afghans  to  construct  the  road 
from  Kabul  northward  through  the  Salang  pass 
to  the  port  of  Qizil  Qala  on  the  Oxus  River.  This 
road,  when  completed,  will  give  the  Afghans  an 
all-weather  access  road  to  the  north  and  will  cut 
off  some  120  miles  in  distance.  The  Soviets  have 
successfully  assisted  with  petroleum  exploration, 
as  deposits  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  have  been 
found  in  the  north  near  Andkhui,  although  the 
magnitude  of  their  discoveries  has  not  been  re- 
vealed. They  have  also  made  two  grants  of  50,000 
tons  of  wheat. 

The  value  and  terms  of  grants  or  loans  for  mili- 
tary equipment  to  the  Government  of  Afghanistan 
by  both  the  Soviets  and  the  Czechoslovaks  are 
kept  secret.  However,  Soviet  bloc  aid,  exclusive 
of  military,  is  estimated  at  $217  million  in  credits 
and  grants,  including  $5  million  in  credits  from 
Czechoslovakia  and  $1.5  million  in  credits  from 
Poland. 

Other  Sources  of  Aid 

The  other  large  contributor  to  the  economic 
development  of  Afghanistan  has  been  the  United 
Nations,  including  the  Special  Fund,  the  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  the  World  Health  Organization,  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  Since 
the  United  Nations  began  aiding  Afghanistan  it 
has  made  $8  million  available  for  its  programs 
in  the  country,  and  it  currently  has  about  70  tech- 
nicians on  the  job.  Their  activities  are  related 
to  Afghanistan's  overall  development  program 
and  cover  a  wide  range  in  scope,  for  example, 
teaching  in  Afghan  schools  and  special  training 
centers,  basic  surveys  of  natural  resources,  assist- 
ance in  strengthening  institutions  required  for  the 
provision  of  government  services,  vocational 
training  in  technical  fields,  and  malaria  eradica- 
tion. 

The  German  Government  has  made  available  to 
Afghanistan  grants  of  $1.5  million  and  credits  of 
$50  million.  These  funds  have  been  used  to  carry 
out  geological  and  hydrological  surveys  and  to 
assist  in  mechanical  training.  German  private 
loans  have  helped  to  establish  the  Gulbahar  tex- 
tile mill.    Various  other  nations  have  made  small 
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contributions  to  the  Afghan  development  program, 
including  France,  Japan,  and  Communist  China. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  sums  con- 
tributed by  the  Afghans  themselves  to  their  de- 
velopment program  are  large  in  relation  to  the 
limited  revenue  of  the  Afghan  Government.  Dur- 
ing the  past  5  years,  through  the  budgets  of  the 
various  ministries  and  through  expansion  pro- 
grams of  independent  and  quasi-independent  agen- 
cies, the  Afghan  Government  has  spent  over  $165 
million  on  development  projects.  "When  I  use  the 
term  "independent  and  quasi-independent  agen- 
cies," I  refer  to  organizations  such  as  the  Elec- 
tricity Supply  Board,  which  has  made  investments 
for  developing  sources  of  electricity,  and  the 
Baiik-i-Milli,  which  has  made  large  investments 
in  the  model  Gulbahar  textile  mill. 

Comparing  U.S.  and  Soviet  Aid 

Observers  often  try  to  compare  and  contrast 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  aid  programs  in  Afghanistan. 
Most  of  them  have  tended  to  credit  the  Soviet 
Union  with  having  achieved  a  greater  impact  by 
the  magnitude  and  method  of  execution  of  its 
program.  This  may  be  true  in  the  short  rmi,  but 
I  am  not  personally  convinced  that  it  need  be,  or 
in  fact  will  be,  in  the  long  run. 

In  the  field  of  military  aid,  of  course,  the  con- 
trast is  total  and  complete.  The  U.S.S.R.  has 
furnished  military  equipment  to  Afghanistan 
while  the  United  States  has  not.  Tliis  fact  has 
undoubtedly  affected  our  total  position  in  that 
country,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  of  Afghanistan  made  repeated  re- 
quests to  the  United  States  in  the  early  1950's  for 
a  military  aid  program  and  only  turned  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  after  it  was  convinced  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  not  be  forthcoming  from  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  military  aid 
program,  unlike  American  militaiy  aid  generally, 
is  based  on  credits,  not  grants,  and  therefore 
creates  an  economic  burden  on  Afghanistan  which 
will  some  day  have  to  be  borne  by  the  economic 
development  program. 

The  United  States  found  it  impossible  to  meet 
Afghanistan's  military  assistance  requests  for  rea- 
sons which  seemed  logical  enough  in  the  early 
1950"s  and  entirely  consistent  with  Afghan  neu- 
trality. This  was  a  most  complex  problem  involv- 
ing regional  and  global  considerations  which 
cannot  be  adequately  covered  here.    For  one  thing, 


the  United  States  had  no  desire  to  extend  the  area 
of  the  cold  war.  Afghanistan  had  no  obligations 
to  meet  toward  any  regional  defense  system.  Mil- 
itary aid  outside  some  area  defense  framework 
might  have  been  misiuiderstood  and  might  have 
had  the  effect  of  exacerbating  existing  intra-area 
differences.  Wliatever  the  logic  of  the  U.S. 
position  may  have  been,  this  bit  of  history 
has  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  total  position 
of  Afghanistan  in  the  world  and  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  general  Afghan- American  relations. 

In  all  other  forms  of  aid  the  picture  is  more 
even.  It  is  true  that  the  total  foreign-currency 
value  of  Soviet  aid  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  generally  true  that  their 
projects,  largely  because  they  can  be  plainly  seen 
by  the  people,  have  made  a  greater  initial  impact 
than  have  many  of  ours.  But  this  may  not  be  a 
proper  evaluation  in  terms  of  a  long-range  esti- 
mate. As  in  Russia  itself,  the  U.S.S.R.  seems  to 
stress  quantity  rather  than  quality  in  its  work. 
In  construction,  for  instance,  the  standards  tlie 
United  States  employs  will  leave  Afghanistan 
with  a  much  smaller  maintenance  problem  than 
will  the  quicker  methods  employed  by  the  Soviet 
technicians.  Also,  such  a  long-range  project  as  the 
development  of  the  Helmand  Valley  would  be 
bound  to  give  rise  to  a  period  of  disappointment 
and  criticism  in  any  country  that  was  in  a  hurry. 
Only  after  years  of  work  have  some  of  our  difficult 
reclamation  progi'ams  in  the  United  States  borne 
fruit.  The  Helmand  Valley  project  is  a  long- 
range  one,  and  I  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far 
off  when  the  real  merits  of  this  project  will  be 
more  and  more  noticeable  and  more  fully  appreci- 
ated by  the  Afghans.  Consider  also  the  vital  field 
of  education.  Assisting  in  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  Afghanistan  may  not  be  as  dramatic  as 
building  a  grain  silo  for  everyone  to  see.  But  it  is 
far  more  important  to  the  advancement  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 

The  greatest  criticism  has  been  on  the  slowness 
of  the  U.S.  programs.  In  many  fields  this  criti- 
cism is  not  justified,  and  in  some  cases  the  Afghan 
officials  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  some  of  the 
delays  can  be  laid  at  their  own  doorstep.  But  we 
must  admit  that  in  some  fields  criticism  is  fully 
justified.  Our  construction  projects  have  in  gen- 
eral been  so  noticeably  slow  in  getting  underway 
that  they  have  obscured  from  public  attention  the 
other  work  which  was  going  along  in  an  entirely 
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satisfactory  manner.  While  projects  such  as  the 
education  progi'am  and  the  general  technical  coop- 
eration prognvni  have  been  proceeding  on  schedule, 
public  attention  has  often  been  focused  on  con- 
struction projects  ■which  have  been  woefully  be- 
liind  schedule. 

The  delays  in  some  of  these  projects  have  been 
such  as  to  cause  many  an  Afghan  to  question  the 
whole  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  their 
country.  They  could  not  believe  that  America  was 
unable  to  meet  commitments  on  construction  proj- 
ects such  as  Kabul  University,  and  on  roads  and 
airi^orts.  The  delays  of  course  had  nothing  to  do 
with  policy  motivations  or  any  lack  of  desire  to 
assist  the  Afghan  nation.  Nor  were  they  the  re- 
sponsibility of  any  individual  or  groups  of  indi- 
viduals. In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  pei-sonal  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  great  many  people  was  expended 
in  trying  to  get  these  projects  underway.  Basi- 
cally, the  blame  should  lie,  I  believe,  on  some 
requirements  in  the  mutual  security  legislation,  as 
well  as  on  organizational  and  bureaucratic  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  trying  to  operate  in  such  a  remote 
coimtry  under  our  normal  peacetime  methods, 
which  are  so  replete — and  normally  properly  so — 
with  private-enterprise  competitive  j^rocesses  and 
all  the  checks  and  balances  that  such  a  system 
implies. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  our  construction 
projects  are  now  in  much  better  shape  and  that 
our  total  aid  program  is  on  the  move.  The  Corjis 
of  Engineers  has  agreed  to  take  responsibility,  as 
the  agent  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, to  construct  the  Kabul-Kandahar- 
Spin  Baldak  Road.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
now  pushing  the  completion  of  design  to  match 
their  own  high  standards  and  will  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  let  contracts  to  private  firms  for  the 
construction  of  this  huge  project,  which  they  them- 
selves will  supervise.  The  contracts  will  actually 
be  let  in  the  field,  and  the  whole  process  will  be 
greatly  simplified.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  could 
be  better  organized  than  we  are  at  present  on  this 
project. 

Similarly  the  remaining  portions  of  the  airport 
construction  program  have  been  awarded  to  a 
recognized  and  capable  American  firm.  The  air- 
strip at  Kandahar  International  Airport  is  in  use, 
and  construction  has  begun  on  the  first  country 
airport,  in  Herat.  Also  Kabul  University,  the  first 
large  modern  university  in  Afghanistan,  is  now 


under  construction.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  been  engaged  by  ICA  to  can-y  out  our  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Helmand  Valley.  They  are  now 
on  the  job,  with  several  much  needed  and  highly 
qualified  men  arriving  there  in  December.  As  we 
progress  from  the  planning  to  the  construction 
stage,  the  people  of  Afghanistan  will,  I  feel  cer- 
tain, develop  a  new  attitude  of  confidence  in  U.S. 
intentions  and  abilities. 

Wlien  one  considers  all  of  these  things 
together — trade  trends,  the  foreign  aid  picture 
reflecting  an  obsessive  conviction  of  the  absolute 
necessity  for  development,  and  the  delicate  posi- 
tion of  Afghanistan  with  a  strong  monolith  to  the 
north  and  intra-area  difficulties  to  the  south — one 
sees  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  facing  Af- 
ghanistan today,  as  well  as  the  problems  facing 
the  free  world  as  it  considers  its  own  interests  in 
the  future  of  Afghanistan.  The  steering  of  the 
course  and  the  final  destination  depend  largely 
on  the  policies  followed  by  the  Afghan  Govern- 
ment, and  there  will  be  many  critical  decisions  in 
the  future  that  only  Afghanistan  itself  can  make. 
Our  policies  must  necessarily  be  continually  re- 
viewed in  the  light  of  decisions  taken  by  Afghan- 
istan, based  upon  its  sovereign  right  to  guide  its 
own  destiny.  But  the  outcome  will  also  depend 
to  some  extent  upon  forces  outside  Afghanistan, 
including  not  only  the  Russians  but  us  and  our 
friends  and  allies.  We  should  realize  that  Af- 
ghanistan is  a  sort  of  "economic  Korea"  and  a 
prime  example  of  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
present  world  struggle  which  has  been  mislabeled 
"peaceful  competition."  The  dangers  faced  in 
this  new  type  of  struggle  may  be  as  great  as  the 
ones  faced  in  Korea  itself ;  in  some  ways  they  may 
be  greater,  since  the  process  is  deceptive  because 
of  its  slow  and  nondramatic  nature  and  more 
difficult  for  the  peoples  of  free  societies  to  under- 
stand. 

It  is  essential  that  America  and  Afghanistan 
come  to  know  one  another  better,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially important  that  Americans  try  to  understand 
the  complexities  of  the  position  of  Afghanistan  in 
Asia.  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  oversimplification 
of  a  situation  as  complicated  as  this  one.  It  is 
not  enough  to  remember  one  catchy  and  spectacu- 
lar adjective,  from  superficial  press  treatment 
which  is  too  often  inclined  to  treat  as  all  black  or 
all  white  situations  which  cannot,  even  remotely, 
be  described  accurately  by  such  cliches.     Let  us 
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rather  see  the  present-day  Afghanistan  in  the  light 
of  the  challenge  faced  by  the  Afghans  them- 
selves— and  by  us,  as  we  try  to  assist  in  insuring 
that  that  country  can  in  fact  succeed  in  its  devel- 
opment effort,  which  seems  such  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, and  at  the  same  time  retain  its  neutrality  and 
its  proud  independence. 
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^  Not  in  force. 

"  Reservations  made  at  time  of  signing  confirmed  in 
ratification. 
'  With  reservation  and  declaration. 


*  Will  not  enter  into  force  for  United  States. 
^  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
°  Includes  the  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of  Man. 
'  With  a  statement. 
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The  State  of  the  Union 


MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  TO  THE  CONGRESS  (EXCERPTS) 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Once  again  it  is  my  constitutional  duty  to  assess 
the  state  of  tlie  Union. 

On  each  such  previous  occasion  during  these 
past  8  years  I  have  outlined  a  forward  course 
designed  to  achieve  our  mutual  objective — a  better 
America  in  a  world  of  peace.  This  time  my  func- 
tion is  different. 

The  American  people,  in  free  election,  have  se- 
lected new  leadersliip  which  soon  will  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  our  Government.  A  new 
President  shortly  will  lay  before  you  his  proposals 
to  shape  the  future  of  our  gi-eat  land.  To  liim, 
every  citizen,  whatever  his  political  beliefs,  pray- 
erfully extends  best  wishes  for  good  health  and 
for  wisdom  and  success  in  coping  with  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  our  Nation. 

For  my  part,  I  should  like,  first,  to  express  to 
you  of  the  C!ongress,  my  appreciation  of  your  de- 
votion to  the  common  good  and  your  friendship 
over  these  difficult  years.  I  will  carry  with  me 
pleasant  memories  of  this  association  m  endeavors 
profomidly  significant  to  all  our  people. 

We  have  been  tlirough  a  lengthy  period  in 
which  the  control  over  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  Government  has  been  divided  be- 
tween our  two  great  political  parties.  Differences, 
of  course,  we  have  had,  particularly  in  domestic 
affairs.  But  in  a  united  determination  to  keep 
this  Nation  strong  and  free  and  to  utilize  our  vast 
resources  for  the  advancement  of  all  mankind,  we 
have  carried  America  to  unprecedented  heights. 

For  this  cooperative  achievement  I  thank  the 
American  people  and  those  in  the  Congress  of 
both  parties  who  have  supported  programs  in  the 
interest  of  our  coimtry. 


I  should  also  like  to  give  special  thanks  for  the 
devoted  service  of  my  associates  in  the  executive 
branch  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  career 
employees  who  have  implemented  our  diverse 
Government  programs. 


'  H.  Doc.  1,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  read  by  a  reading  clerk 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Jan.  12  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  on  Jan.  13. 


My  second  purpose  is  to  review  briefly  the 
record  of  these  past  8  years  in  the  hope  that, 
out  of  the  sum  of  these  experiences,  lessons  will 
emerge  that  are  useful  to  our  Nation.  Support- 
ing this  review  are  detailed  reports  from  the  sev- 
eral agencies  and  departments,  all  of  which  are 
now  or  will  shortly  be  available  to  the  Congress. 

Throughout  the  world  the  years  smce  1953 
have  been  a  period  of  profound  change.  The 
hmnan  problems  in  the  world  grow  more  acute 
hour  by  hour;  yet  new  gains  in  science  and  tech- 
nology continually  extend  the  promise  of  a  better 
life.  People  yearn  to  be  free,  to  govern  them- 
selves; yet  a  tliird  of  the  people  of  the  world 
have  no  freedom,  do  not  govern  themselves.  The 
world  recognizes  the  catastrophic  nature  of  nu- 
clear war;  yet  it  sees  the  wondrous  potential  of 
nuclear  peace. 

During  the  period,  the  United  States  has  forged 
ahead  xinder  a  constructive  foreign  policy.  The 
continuing  goal  is  peace,  liberty,  and  well-being — 
for  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  aspirations 
of  aU  peoples  are  one — peace  with  justice  in  free- 
dom. Peace  can  only  be  attained  collectively  as 
peoples  everywhere  vmite  in  their  determination 
that  liberty  and  well-being  come  to  all  mankind. 

Yet  while  we  have  worked  to  advance  national 
aspirations  for  freedom,  a  divisive  force  has  been 
at  work  to  divert  that  aspiration  into  dangerous 
channels.  The  Communist  movement  throughout 
the  world  exploits  the  natural  striving  of  all  to 
be  free  and  attempts  to  subjugate  men  rather  than 
free  them.    These  activities  have  caused  and  are 
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continuing  to  cause  grave  troubles  in  the  world. 

Here  at  home  these  have  been  times  for  care- 
ful adjustment  of  our  economy  from  the  artificial 
impetus  of  a  hot  war  to  constructive  growth  in 
a  precarious  peace.  "VVHiile  building  a  new  eco- 
nomic vitality  without  inflation,  we  have  also  in- 
creased public  expenditures  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
needs  of  a  growmg  jwpulation  and  its  attendant 
new  problems,  as  well  as  our  added  international 
responsibilities.  We  have  worked  toward  these 
ends  in  a  context  of  shared  responsibility — con- 
scious of  the  need  for  maximum  scope  to  private 
effort,  and  for  State  and  local,  as  well  as  Federal, 
governmental  action. 

Success  in  designing  and  executing  national 
purposes,  domestically  and  abroad,  can  only  come 
from  a  steadfast  resolution  that  integrity  in  the 
operation  of  Government  and  in  our  relations 
with  each  other  be  fully  maintained.  Only  in 
this  way  could  our  spiritual  goals  be  fully  ad- 
vanced. 

Foreign  Policy 

On  January  20,  1953,  when  I  took  office,  the 
United  States  was  at  war.  Since  the  signing  of 
the  Korean  armistice  in  1953,  Americans  have 
lived  in  peace  in  highly  troubled  times. 

During  the  1956  Suez  crisis,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment strongly  supported  United  Nations  action — 
resulting  in  the  ending  of  the  hostilities  m  Egypt. 

Again  in  1958,  peace  was  preserved  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  despite  new  discord.  Our  Government 
responded  to  the  request  of  the  friendly  Lebanese 
Government  for  military  help,  and  promptly 
withdrew  American  forces  as  soon  as  the  situation 
was  stabilized. 

In  1958  our  support  of  the  Eepublic  of  China 
during  the  all-out  bombardment  of  Quemoy  re- 
strained the  Communist  Chinese  from  attempting 
to  invade  the  offshore  islands. 

Although,  unhappily,  Communist  penetration 
of  Cuba  is  real  and  poses  a  serious  threat,  Com- 
munist-dominated regimes  have  been  deposed  in 
Guatemala  and  Iran.  The  occupation  of  Austria 
has  ended  and  the  Trieste  question  has  been  settled. 

Despite  constant  threats  to  its  integrity,  West 
Berlin  has  remained  free. 

Important  advances  have  been  made  in  building 
mutual  security  arrangements — which  lie  at  the 
heart  of  our  hopes  for  future  peace  and  security 
in  the  world.    The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organi- 


zation has  been  established;  the  NATO  alliance 
has  been  militarily  strengthened;  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  has  been  further  devel- 
oped as  an  instrument  of  inter- American  cooper- 
ation; the  Anzus  treaty  has  strengthened  ties 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  a  mutual 
security  treaty  with  Japan  has  been  signed.  In 
addition,  the  CENTO  Pact  has  been  concluded, 
and  while  we  are  not  officially  a  member  of  this 
alliance  we  have  participated  closely  in  its 
deliberations. 

The  atoms-for-peace  proposal  to  the  United 
Nations  led  to  the  creation  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Our  poUcy  has  been 
to  push  for  enforcible  programs  of  inspection 
against  surprise  attack,  suspension  of  nuclear  test- 
ing, arms  reduction,  and  peaceful  use  of  outer 
space. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  vigorously  sup- 
ported in  all  of  its  actions,  including  the  con- 
demnations of  the  wholesale  murder  of  the  people 
of  Tibet  by  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  brutal 
Soviet  repression  of  the  people  of  Hungary,  as 
well  as  the  more  recent  U.N.  actions  in  the  Congo. 

The  United  States  took  the  initiative  in  nego- 
tiating the  significant  treaty  to  guarantee  the 
peaceful  use  of  vast  Antarctica. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  greatly  improved  medium  for  ex- 
plaining our  policies  and  actions  to  audiences 
overseas,  answering  tlie  lies  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda, and  projecting  a  clearer  image  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  culture. 

Cultural,  technological,  and  educational  ex- 
changes with  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  encour- 
aged, and  a  comprehensive  agreement  was  made 
which  authorized,  among  other  things,  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  Russian  language  magazine 
Amerika  and  the  highly  successful  American 
exhibition  in  Moscow. 

This  country  has  continued  to  withhold  recog- 
nition of  Communist  China  and  to  oppose  vigor- 
ously the  admission  of  this  belligerent  and  un- 
repentant nation  into  the  United  Nations.  Red 
China  has  yet  to  demonstrate  that  it  deserves  to 
be  considered  a  peace-loving  nation. 

With  Communist  imperialism  held  in  check,  con- 
structive actions  were  imdertaken  to  strengthen 
the  economies  of  free  world  nations.  The 
U.S.  Govermnent  has  given  sturdy  support  to  the 
economic  and     technical  assistance  activities  of 
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the  U.N.  This  country  stimulated  a  doubling  of 
the  capital  of  the  World  Bank  and  a  50-percent 
capital  increase  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the 
International  Development  Association  were  es- 
tablished. The  United  States  also  took  the  lead 
in  creating  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

Vice  President  Nixon,  Secretaries  of  State 
Dulles  and  Herter,  and  I  traveled  extensively 
through  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  cause  of  peace,  freedom,  and  international 
understanding.  So  rewarding  were  these  visits 
that  their  very  success  became  a  significant  factor 
in  causing  the  Soviet  Union  to  wreck  the  planned 
summit  conference  of  1960. 

These  vital  programs  must  go  on.  New  tactics 
will  have  to  be  developed,  of  course,  to  meet  new 
situations,  but  the  imderlying  principles  should 
be  constant.  Our  great  moral  and  material  com- 
mitments to  collective  security,  deterrence  of 
force,  international  law,  negotiations  that  lead  to 
self-enforcing  agreements,  and  the  economic  inter- 
dependence of  free  nations  should  remain  the 
cornerstone  of  a  foreign  policy  that  will  ultimately 
bring  permanent  peace  with  justice  in  freedom 
to  all  mankind.  The  continuing  need  of  all  free 
nations  today  is  for  each  to  recognize  clearly  the 
essentiality  of  an  unbreakable  bond  among  them- 
selves based  upon  a  complete  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  collective  security,  effective  co- 
operation, and  peace  with  justice. 

National  Defense 

For  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history  we 
have  consistently  maintained  in  peacetime,  mili- 
tary forces  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  deter  and 
if  need  be  to  destroy  predatory  forces  in  the  world. 

Tremendous  advances  in  strategic  weapons 
systems  have  been  made  in  the  past  8  years.  Not 
until  1953  were  expenditures  on  long-range  ballis- 
tic missile  programs  even  as  much  as  a  million 
dollars  a  year;  today  we  spend  10  times  as  much 
each  day  on  these  programs  as  was  spent  in  all 
of  1952. 

No  guided  ballistic  missiles  were  operational  at 
the  beginning  of  1953.  Today  many  types  give 
our  Armed  Forces  unprecedented  effectiveness. 
The  explosive  power  of  our  weapons  systems  for 
all  purposes  is  almost  inconceivable. 

Today  the  United  States  has  operational  Atlas 


missiles  which  can  strike  a  target  5,000  miles  away 
in  a  half  hour.  The  Polaris  weapons  system  be- 
came operational  last  fall  and  the  Titan  is  sched- 
uled to  become  so  this  year.  Next  year,  more  than 
a  year  ahead  of  schedule,  a  vastly  improved 
ICBM,  the  solid-propellant  Minuteman,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready. 

Squadrons  of  accurate  intermediate  range  ballis- 
tic missiles  are  now  operational.  The  Thor  and 
Jupiter  IRBM's  based  in  forward  areas  can  hit 
targets  1,500  miles  away  in  18  minutes. 

Aircraft  which  fly  at  speeds  faster  tlian  sound 
were  still  in  a  developmental  stage  8  years  ago. 
Today  American  fighting  planes  go  twice  the 
speed  of  sound.  And  either  our  B-58  medium- 
range  jet  bomber  or  our  B-52  long-range  jet 
bomber  can  carry  more  explosive  power  than  was 
used  by  all  combatants  in  World  War  II — Allies 
and  Axis  combined. 

Eight  years  ago  we  had  no  nuclear-powered 
ships.  Today  49  nuclear  warships  have  been 
authorized.  Of  these,  14  have  been  commissioned, 
including  3  of  the  revolutionary  Polaris  sub- 
marines. Our  nuclear  submarines  have  cruised 
under  the  North  Pole  and  circumnavigated  the 
earth  while  submerged.  Sea  warfare  has  been 
revolutionized,  and  the  United  States  is  far  and 
away  the  leader. 

Our  tactical  air  units  overseas  and  our  aircraft 
carriers  are  alert;  Army  units,  guarding  the 
frontiers  of  freedom  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East, 
are  in  the  highest  stat«  of  readiness  in  peacetime 
history;  our  Marines,  a  third  of  whom  are  de- 
ployed in  the  Far  East,  are  constantly  prepared 
for  action;  our  Reserve  Establishment  has  main- 
tained high  standards  of  proficiency,  and  the 
Ready  Reserve  now  numbers  over  2^^  million 
citizen-soldiers. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  a  young  and  still 
evolving  organization,  has  twice  been  improved 
and  the  line  of  command  has  been  shortened  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  warfare. 
These  major  reorganizations  have  provided  a  more 
effective  structure  for  unified  planning  and  di- 
rection of  the  vast  Defense  Establishment.  Grad- 
ual improvements  in  its  structure  and  procedures 
are  to  be  expected. 

U.S.  civil  defense  and  nonmilitary  defense  ca- 
pacity has  been  greatly  strengthened  and  these 
activities  have  been  consolidated  in  one  Federal 
agency. 
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The  defense  forces  of  our  allies  now  number 
5  million  men,  several  thousand  combatant  ships, 
and  over  25,000  aircraft.  Programs  to  strengthen 
these  allies  have  been  consistently  supported  by 
the  administration.  U.S.  military  assistance  goes 
almost  exclusively  to  friendly  nations  on  the  rim 
of  the  Communist  world.  This  American  con- 
tribution to  nations  who  have  the  will  to  defend 
their  fi-eedom,  but  insufficient  means,  should  be 
vigorously  continued.  Combined  with  our  allies, 
the  free  world  now  has  a  far  stronger  shield 
than  we  could  provide  alone. 

Since  1953,  our  defense  policy  has  been  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  international  situation 
would  require  heavy  defense  expenditures  for  an 
indefinite  period  to  come,  probably  for  years.  In 
this  protracted  struggle,  good  management  dic- 
tates that  we  resist  overspending  as  resolutely  as 
we  oppose  underspending.  Every  dollar  uselessly 
spent  on  military  mechanisms  decreases  our  total 
strength  and,  therefore,  our  security.  We  must 
not  return  to  the  crash-program  psychology  of 
the  past  when  each  new  feint  by  the  Communists 
was  responded  to  in  panic.  The  "bomber  gap" 
of  several  years  ago  was  always  a  fiction,  and  the 
"missile  gap"  shows  every  sign  of  being  the  same. 

The  Nation  can  ill  afi'ord  to  abandon  a  national 
policy  which  provides  for  a  fully  adequate  and 
steady  level  of  effort,  designed  for  the  long  pull ; 
a  fast  adjustment  to  new  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical advances;  a  balanced  force  of  such  strength 
as  to  deter  general  war,  to  effectively  meet  local 
situations  and  to  retaliate  to  attack  and  destroy 
the  attacker;  and  a  strengthened  system  of  free 
world  collective  security. 


immigration 

Over  32,000  victims  of  Communist  tyranny  in 
Hungary  were  brought  to  our  sliores,  and  at  tliis 
time  our  comitiy  is  working  to  assist  refugees 
from  tyranny  in  Cuba. 

Since  1953,  the  waiting  period  for  naturaliza- 
tion applicants  has  been  reduced  from  18  months 
to  45  days. 

The  administration  also  has  made  legislative 
recommendations  to  liberalize  existing  restrictions 
upon  immigration  while  still  safeguarding  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  is  imperative  that  our  immi- 
gration policy  be  in  the  finest  American  tradition 
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of  providing  a  haven  for  oppressed  peoples  and 
fully  in  accord  with  our  obligation  as  a  leader 
of  the  free  world. 


Conclusion 

In  concluding  my  final  message  to  the  Congress, 
it  is  fitting  to  look  back  to  my  first — to  the  aims 
and  ideals  I  set  forth  on  February  2,  1953 :  ^  To 
use  America's  influence  in  world  affairs  to  advance 
the  cause  of  peace  and  justice,  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  executive  branch  with  integrity 
and  efficiency,  to  encourage  creative  initiative  in 
our  economy,  and  to  work  toward  the  attainment 
of  the  well-being  and  equality  of  opportimity  of 
all  citizens. 

Equally,  we  have  honored  our  commitment  to 
pursue  and  attam  specific  objectives.  Among 
them,  as  stated  8  years  ago :  strengthening  of  the 
mutual  security  program;  development  of  world 
trade  and  conmierce;  endmg  of  hostilities  in 
Korea;  creation  of  a  powerful  deterrent  force; 
practicing  fiscal  responsibility;  cliecking  the 
menace  of  inflation;  reducing  the  tax  burden; 
providing  an  effective  mtemal  security  program; 
developing  and  conserving  our  natural  resources ; 
reducing  govermnental  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  the  fanner;  strengthenmg  and  improving  serv- 
ices by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  vigilant 
guarding  of  civil  and  social  rights. 

I  do  not  close  this  message  implying  that  all  is 
well — that  all  problems  are  solved.  For  progress 
implies  both  new  and  continuing  problems  and. 
unlike  Presidential  administrations,  problems 
rarely  have  terminal  dates. 

Abroad,  there  is  the  continuing  Communist 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  Berlin,  an  explosive 
situation  in  Laos,  the  problems  caused  by  Com- 
munist penetration  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  many 
problems  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
new  nations  in  Africa.  These  areas,  in  particular, 
call  for  delicate  handling  and  constant  review. 

At  home,  several  conspicuous  problems  remain: 
promoting  higher  levels  of  employment,  with 
special  emphasis  on  areas  in  which  heavy  un- 
employment has  persisted ;  continuing  to  provide 
for  steady  economic  growth  and  preserving  a 
sound  currency;  bringing  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments into  more  reasonable  equilibriiun  and  con- 
tinuins:  a  high  level  of  confidence  in  our  national 
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and  international  financial  systems;  eliminating 
heavily  excessive  surpluses  of  a  few  farm  com- 
modities; and  overcoming  deficiencies  in  our 
health  and  educational  programs. 

Our  goal  always  has  been  to  add  to  the  spiritual, 
moral,  and  material  strength  of  our  Nation.  I 
believe  we  have  done  this.  But  it  is  a  process 
that  must  never  end.  Let  us  pray  that  leaders  of 
both  the  near  and  distant  future  will  be  able  to 


keep  the  Nation  strong  and  at  peace,  that  they 
will  advance  the  well-being  of  all  our  people,  that 
they  will  lead  us  on  to  still  higher  moral  standards, 
and  that,  in  achieving  these  goals,  they  will  main- 
tain a  reasonable  balance  between  private  and 
governmental  responsibility. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 
The  White  House,  January  12,  1961. 


Secretary  Herter  Summarizes  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 
Under  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  1953-61 


On  January  6  Secretary  Herter  submitted  his 
resignation  as  Secretary  of  State  to  President 
Eisenhower.  Following  is  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  President  and  Secretary  Herter,  to- 
gether with  a  sum/mary  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
for  the  years  1953-61  which  was  enclosed  in  the 
Secretary's  letter. 


White  House  press  release  dated  January  12 
EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS 

President  Eisenhower  to  Secretary  Herter 

Januaky  11,  1961 

Dear  Chris  :  As  Secretary  of  State  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  for  the  two  years  just  preceding  as 
Under  Secretary,  you  have  made  a  distinguished 
contribution,  for  which  the  people  of  our  country 
have  cause  for  deep  gratitude.  As  I  accept  your 
resignation,  concluding  your  official  service  in  this 
vital  and  important  field  as  of  January  twentieth, 
I  pay  tribute  to  both  your  ability  and  devotion. 

Never  have  you  lost  sight  of  our  main  goals. 
First,  of  course,  we  have  sought  to  stay  at  peace, 
and  this  we  have  done.  I  know  you  find  deep 
satisfaction  in  this,  just  as  I  do. 

Notwithstanding  the  periods  of  crisis  and  peril 
the  years  have  brought — and  will  continue  to 
bring — we  have  demonstrated  our  will  for  peace, 
wliile  safeguarding  security  and  furthering  justice 
and  freedom.  Collective  security  arrangements 
have  been  maintained  and  strengthened,  preserv- 
ing free  peoples  against  Communist  encroaclunent 
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and  oppression.  We  have  worked  hard  and  long 
to  bring  under  control  the  threat  of  nuclear  war, 
through  proposals  for  safeguarded  international 
control  measures,  and  patient  and  persistent 
negotiation  to  this  end.  We  have  sought  to  ad- 
vance the  use  of  the  atom  for  peace.  We  have 
ranged  our  influence  on  the  side  of  human  dignity, 
and  national  and  individual  freedom  and  sought 
to  achieve  greater  mutual  miderstanding  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations.  We  have 
helped  other  countries  in  the  course  of  self -devel- 
opment through  our  mutual  security  programs  and 
efforts.  Despite  all  provocation  and  hostility,  we 
have  avoided  being  drawn  away  from  our  con- 
structive efforts  into  a  mere  sterile  struggle  with 
the  Communist  bloc. 

For  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  bound  to  be 
marked  by  grave  and  complex  problems  but  bear- 
ing bright  promise  of  progress,  I  know  we  both 
believe  that  the  nation's  best  hope  lies  in  continued 
pursuit  of  these  objectives,  and  we  both  pray  that 
our  coimtry  may  continue  to  march  successfully 
toward  them. 

For  your  steady  hand  and  wise  counsel  through- 
out our  service  together,  and  for  the  privilege  I 
have  had  of  working  with  you  in  close  association, 
I  am  deeply  grateful. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  for  happy  years  ahead 
for  yourself  and  your  family. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 
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Secretary  Herter  to  President  Eisenhower 

January  6, 1961 
Dear  Mr.  President:  I  hereby  submit  my  res- 
ignation as  Secretary  of  State,  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 20, 1961. 

It  has  been  an  inspiring  privilege  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  serving  imder  your  leadersliip. 
During  the  past  eight  years  much  has  been  accom- 
plished under  your  command  of  United  States 
foreign  policy.  I  am  enclosing  a  brief  summary 
which  tells  the  story  only  in  part.  During  most 
of  those  years  John  Foster  Dulles,  a  truly  great 
American,  was  Secretary  of  State  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  accomplishments  referred  to  in  this 
summary  were  effected,  or  at  least  begun,  diunng 
his  incumbency. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  and  renewed 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  many  kindnesses 
you  have  accorded  me,  I  remain 
Faithfully  yours, 

Christian  A.  HERTEai 


SUMMARY  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

United  States  Foreign  Policy 

Under  the  Eisenhower  Administration, 

1953-1961 

introduction 

During  the  past  eight  years  while  the  United 
States  has  experienced  stability  and  growth  at 
home,  abroad  there  have  been  widespread  and 
profound  changes. 

Great  historical  forces  have  been  at  work  which 
our  country  has  some  capability  to  influence  but 
certainly  not  to  control. 

Man's  developing  control  over  disease  is  un- 
balancing nature's  past  ratios  of  deaths  and  births. 
Since  President  Eisenhower's  first  inaugural,  the 
human  race  has  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  about 
40  million  additional  persons  per  year.  Our 
world  has  about  300  million  more  people  as  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  leaves  office  than  in  1953.  Since 
1953  the  number  of  independent  nations  in  the 
world  has  increased  by  almost  30  percent. 

There  are  two  outstanding  elements  in  the  deep 
unrest  and  change  we  are  witnessing  around  the 
world.  Peoples  are  realizing  that  scientific  and 
technological  gains  give  promise  for  them  and 
their  children  of  a  better  life — if  only  the  needed 


skills  and  capital  plant  can  be  accumulated. 
There  is  a  new  and  urgent  awareness  that  although 
the  misery  of  man  exists  as  a  fact  it  need  not  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

Just  as  strong  is  the  yearning  of  peoples  to 
govern  themselves.  Under  bursting  pressures  for 
political  independence,  dependent  territories  are 
being  transformed  almost  overnight  into  nations — 
some  with  little  benefit  of  the  nation-building 
process  which  is  indispensable  if  they  are  to 
become  fully  responsible  members  of  a  world 
community. 

The  masses  of  people  of  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  empires,  harnessed  to  do  the  work  and 
the  will  of  their  master  Communist  parties,  have 
sharply  increased  the  power  of  the  USSR  and 
Red  China.  Although  Communist  imperialism 
has  not  captured  any  more  governments  since  1954, 
Communist  hostility  toward  free  nations  has 
continued. 

Wliile  gradually  becoming  aware  of  the  cata- 
strophic nature  of  nuclear  war — the  recognition 
of  which  had  led  the  US  in  1946  to  propose  inter- 
nationalization of  atomic  energy — the  Communists 
have  yet  to  show  serious  interest  in  a  responsible 
approach  to  disarmament.  And  so  the  world  is 
in  a  highly  disturbed  and  dangerous  situation. 

In  these  years  of  ever-present  danger  what  has 
been  the  US  effort  to  preserve  security  and  free- 
dom and  to  channel  into  constructive  directions, 
as  best  we  can,  these  surging  forces  which  are 
rolling  over  our  world? 


The  United  States  has  sought  to  strengthen  col- 
lective security,  deter  the  use  of  force,  create 
international  status  in  new  areas  of  activity,  pro- 
gress toward  safeguarded  arms  control,  promote 
negotiation  of  outstanding  international  disputes, 
increase  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  and  make 
of  the  interdependence  of  a  shrunken  world  a 
foi'ce  for  peace  rather  tlian  a  breeding  ground  for 
war.  Each  of  these  efforts  is  discussed  in  turn 
below. 

A.  Collective  Security 

Forty  some  countries  have  associated  with  the 
United  States  in  regional  or  bilateral  security 
pacts.  These  mutual  security  arrangements  no 
longer  are  simply  military  alliances.  They  are  the 
framework  of  consultative  processes  that  day  by 
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day  are  steadily  improving  the  collaboration  of 
free  nations. 

During  these  years  NATO  has  evolved  into  an 
effective  military  and  political  instrument 
enabling  the  Atlantic  Community  to  thwart  Soviet 
efforts  to  dominate  Western  Europe.^ 

In  1954,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion was  created  to  strengthen  the  determination 
and  capability  of  the  nations  of  that  area  to  resist 
the  expansionist  thrusts  of  Commimist  China. 
In  recent  years,  certain  additional  nations  of  the 
area  which  are  not  members  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  have  also  come  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  its  importance  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom. 

The  Anzus  treaty  which  has  strengthened  the 
close  ties  between  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the 
US  is  another  illustration  of  how  our  security 
alliances  contribute  to  the  development  of  com- 
mon purposes  in  other  fields  than  military. 

In  1954  at  the  Tenth  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence at  Caracas,  there  was  promulgated  the 
"Declaration  of  Solidarity"  of  the  American 
States.  It  declared  that  the  domination  or  control 
by  the  International  Communist  Movement  of  the 
political  institutions  of  any  American  state  would 
threaten  us  all  and  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
Americas.  During  recent  years,  the  Organization 
of  American  States  has  further  developed  as  an 
instrument  of  hemispheric  cooperation.  The 
August  1959  Conference  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  American  Republics  in  Santiago  clearly 
demonstrated  the  determination  of  these  Republics 
to  maintain  peace  in  the  hemisphere  through  com- 
mon action  on  problems  creating  international 
tensions.  An  outstanding  example  of  this  com- 
mon action  came  in  early  1959  when  Panama  was 
threatened  by  revolution  fomented  outside  her 
borders.  Prompt  action  by  the  Inter- American 
Peace  Commission  was  an  important  factor  in 
ending  this  threat.  We  are  working  continuously 
with  the  other  American  Republics  in  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  and  in  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Commission  to  reduce  inter- 
national tensions  in  tliis  Hemisphere,  particularly 
in  the  Caribbean  area  where  they  are  now  most 
acute. 


'Witnessing  the  Importance  attached  to  NATO  by  the 
United  States  for  several  years  the  US  representative 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  has  participated  in  meetings 
of  the  Cabinet  and  NSC  [National  Security  Council]  when 
in  Washington.     [Footnote  in  original.] 


In  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States,  although 
not  a  member,  has  strongly  supported  the  Baghdad 
Pact  organization  which  was  established  in  1955. 
Although  the  Government  of  Iraq  has  withdrawn, 
this  organization — now  known  as  the  Central 
Treaty  Organization — remains  a  solid  instrument 
of  collective  security  for  the  Northern  Tier  of 
States  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  today  is  clearly 
improved  as  compared  with  1958  as  a  result  of 
actions  by  the  States  in  the  area,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  United  States. 

President  Eisenhower's  reception  during  his 
"good  will"  trips  in  the  free  world  has  shown  how 
significant  these  travels  have  been  in  the  battle  for 
the  minds  of  men.  His  world-wide  reputation 
as  a  man  of  peace  has  served  strikingly  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  peace  wherever  he  has 
gone. 

Most  of  the  countries  he  visited  had  never  before 
welcomed  an  American  President. 

The  purpose  of  such  trips  by  the  leader  of  the 
strongest  free-world  country  was  to  demonstrate 
tangibly  and  at  firsthand  to  the  people  of  other 
lands  that  we  value  their  friendsliip,  and  that  we 
share  their  hopes  and  aspirations.  The  purpose 
was  not  to  "negotiate"  or  to  arrange  treaties  or 
take  other  detailed  steps  appropriate  to  diplo- 
matic channels,  but  to  strengthen  and  solidify 
friendship  for  the  United  States. 

By  the  Declaration  of  Conunon  Purpose  of 
1957 "  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
demonstrated  the  extremely  close  relations  which 
bind  our  two  nations. 

With  American  support,  Germany  has  made  a 
rapid  economic  recovery  and  is  now  among  our 
strongest  allies.  In  France,  we  are  witnessing 
an  inspiring  example  of  national  renewal.  Free 
China's  extraordinary  economic  development  is 
a  symbol  to  the  entire  Far  East  of  how  much 
more  freedom  can  do  to  improve  the  lot  of  people 
than  can  slavery. 

B.  Deterrence  of  Force 

The  United  States  has  sought  to  establish  the 
principle  of  renimciation  of  aggressive  force  and 
has  shown  its  ability  and  will  to  deter  use  of  force. 

At  the  time  of  the  Suez  episode  in  1956  and  the 
Israeli-Egyptian  hostilities,  the  United  Kingdom 


•  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  11,  1957,  p.  739. 
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and  France,  and  then  Israel,  responding  to  the 
overwhelming  opinion  of  the  United  Nations, 
withdrew  their  armed  forces  and  accepted  a  United 
Nations  solution. 

"Wlien  Lebanon  considered  itself  threatened 
from  without  and  appealed  to  the  United  States 
for  emergency  aid,  we  responded  with  promptness 
and  efBciency.  "Wlien  the  emergency  was  relieved 
by  United  Nations  action,  we  promptly  withdrew 
our  forces. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  Chinese  Communists,  with 
Soviet  backing,  initiated  military  action  in  1958 
designed,  as  they  put  it,  to  "expel  the  United 
States"  from  the  Western  Pacific.  We  stood  be- 
side the  Republic  of  China  in  its  successful  resist- 
ance to  that  attack. 

In  October  1958,  the  Dulles-Chiang  Declara- 
tion ^  memorialized  the  imdertaking  by  the  Ee- 
public  of  Cliina  that  it  would  rely  primai'ily  upon 
peaceful  principles  and  not  upon  force  to  secure 
the  freeing  of  the  mainland. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  signed  in  1960 
a  new  Security  Treaty  *  providing  more  equitable 
and  workable  relationships  with  this  important 
Far  Eastern  ally. 

C.  International  Status 

We  have  sought  acceptance  for  a  new  principle 
of  international  law — where  national  control  has 
not  been  established,  the  nations  should  seek  a 
maximum  scope  for  international  status. 

Three  United  States  proposals  exemplify  this 
approach. 

1.  Polar  Areas 

In  April  1958,  the  United  States  proposed  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  a  system  of 
international  inspection  of  the  Arctic  area  to  re- 
duce the  danger  of  surprise  attack  over  the  north 
polar  region  and  to  reduce  the  danger  of  miscal- 
culation. This  proposal  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  May  1958,  the  United  States  proposed  that 
the  countries  which  heretofore  have  shown  partic- 
ular interest  in  Antarctica,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  join  in  negotiating  a  treaty  to  guarantee 
the  peaceful  use  of  Antarctica  and  continue  inter- 
national scientific  cooperation  there.     The  treaty 


has  been  ratified  by  ten  signatories  including  the 
United  States.^ 

2.  Atoms  for  Peace 

In  his  famous  address  at  the  United  Nations 
on  December  8,  1953,'^  President  Eisenhower  pro- 
posed a  method  to  "find  the  way  by  which  the 
miraculous  inventiveness  of  man  shall  not  be  ded- 
icated to  liis  death,  but  consecrated  to  his  life." 

Under  the  "Atoms  for  Peace"  program,  we  have 
negotiated  bilateral  agreements  with  thirty-nine 
nations.  Eesearch  reactor  grants  have  been  ap- 
proved for  seventeen  nations.  Negotiations  are 
under  way  with  others.  We  have  developed  close 
and  constructive  relations  with  EUKATOM  [Eu- 
ropean Atomic  Energy  Community],  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  of  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  pro- 
posed by  President  Eisenliower,  designed  to  pro- 
mote peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  around  the 
world,  was  finally  established  in  1957.  It  gives 
promise  of  the  beginnings  of  an  international 
approach  to  the  problems  of  atomic  energy. 

3.  Outer  Sface 

In  January  1957,  the  United  States  proposed 
to  the  United  Nations  that  steps  be  taken  to  ensure 
peaceful  use  of  outer  space.  In  January  1958, 
President  Eisenhower  proposed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  "that  we  agree  that  outer  space  should  be 
used  only  for  peaceful  purposes." 

We  subsequently  proposed  in  the  United  Na- 
tions a  program  of  peaceful  cooperation  in  outer 
space  and  the  creation  of  an  ad  hoc  committee 
on  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  The  Soviet 
Union  refused  to  participate  in  the  initial  com- 
mittee that  was  created.  It  eventually  joined,  in 
December  1959,  in  establishing  a  United  Nations 
24-member  committee  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space.  This  committee  is  responsible  for 
studying  means  for  giving  effect  to  programs  in 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  and  is  to  make  prep- 
arations for  an  international  conference  in  196L 

4.  Arms  Control 

In  1957,  the  US,  UIv,  France,  and  Canada  put 
forward   a  program   for   reducing  conventional 


'  For  text,  see  itml.,  Nov.  10, 1058,  p.  721. 
*  For  text,  see  iUd.,  Feb.  8, 1960,  p.  184. 


"  For  text,  see  iUil.,  Dec.  21, 1959,  p.  911. 
"  IMa.,  Dec.  21, 1953,  p.  847. 
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and  nuclear  annaments,  wliicli  the  Soviet  Union 
rejected  out  of  hand.  The  basic  principles  under- 
lying this  program  were  approved  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  later  that  year.  In  1958,  President  Eisen- 
hower projwsed  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  US, 
USSE,  and  several  other  nations  meet  to  con- 
sider tecluiical  problems  connected  with  the  pre- 
vention of  surprise  attack;  the  Soviet  Union 
accepted  this  proposal,  but  its  insistence  on  using 
the  discussions  to  air  political — rather  than  tech- 
nical— proposals  made  the  meetings  fruitless.  In 
1960,  the  US  submitted  a  comprehensive  program 
for  reduction  of  armaments,  looking  to  the  even- 
tual goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament, 
to  the  Ten  Nation  Disarmament  Commission. 
The  Soviet  Union  did  not  even  deign  to  reply; 
it  walked  out  of  the  negotiations  just  before  the 
US  proposal  was  submitted. 

The  nuclear  test  suspension  negotiations  which 
at  one  time  gave  promise  of  success,  after  many 
months  have  yet  to  reach  any  conclusion. 

D.  Internationa!  Negotiation 

India-Pakistan  Dispute  over  the  Indus  Waters 

The  United  States  has  encouraged  and  assisted 
the  "World  Bank  in  connection  with  the  success- 
ful settlement  of  the  serious  dispute  between  India 
and  Pakistan  over  the  Indus  Waters. 

Negotiations  loith  the  Communists 

1.  We  made  the  Korean  armistice  which  ended 
the  hostilities  in  Korea. 

2.  We  participated  in  the  Geneva  Conference 
of  1954  which  ended  the  hostilities  in  Indocliina. 

3.  We  continue  to  seek  in  the  Warsaw  talks 
with  the  Chinese  Commimists  to  assure  that  in  the 
Taiwan  area  force  should  not  be  relied  upon  by 
either  side. 

4.  We  joined  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  conclud- 
ing the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty  which  liberated 
Austria. 

5.  In  1955,  President  Eisenhower  met  with  the 
Soviet  leaders  at  the  Summit  in  Geneva.  At  that 
time,  he  presented  his  famous  "Open  Skies" 
proposal. 

6.  In  1958,  we  made  a  comprehensive  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  exchanges  in  the  fields 
of  culture,  technology  and  education.    This  agree- 


ment operated  successfully  for  two  years  and  has 
been  extended  for  two  more.^ 

We  have  endeavored  to  bring  home  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  USSE  a  true  picture  of  the  United 
States.  Vice  President  Nixon's  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1959  served  to  emphasize  directly  to  the 
Soviet  people  the  desire  of  the  United  States  for 
peace  and  fi-iendship. 

7.  In  November  1958,  the  Soviet  Union  threat- 
ened to  take  unilateral  action  against  Western 
rights  in  Berlin  by  May  1959  unless  the  tliree 
Western  powers  accepted  the  Soviet  proposal  for 
a  so-called  free  city.  The  United  States,  United 
Kingdom  and  France  refused,  with  full  NATO 
support,  to  compromise  their  rights  or  to  negoti- 
ate under  duress.  When  the  Soviet  Union  then 
indicated  that  its  deadline  was  of  no  particular 
significance,  the  three  Western  powers  agi'eed  to 
negotiate  concerning  the  question  of  Germany,  in- 
cluding Berlin  and  a  peace  treaty,  at  a  Foreign 
Ministers  Conference.  I  spent  ten  weeks  in  Gen- 
eva in  1959  seeking  a  settlement  of  the  German 
problem  and,  failing  that,  of  a  fair  agreement  on 
Berlin.  This  conference  clarified  and  naiTOwed 
our  differences  vsdth  the  Soviet  Union  but  did  not 
produce  agreement.  Nevertheless,  West  Berlin 
remains  free. 

At  the  invitation  of  President  Eisenliower  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
USSE  visited  the  United  States  in  1959  and  saw 
at  first  hand  the  power  and  the  peacefulness  of  the 
American  people. 

In  the  spring  of  1960  President  Eisenhower 
stood  ready  to  meet  the  Soviet  leader  at  the 
planned  Summit  meeting  in  Paris.  Soviet  policy 
torpedoed  the  meeting. 

E.  United  Nations 

In  the  last  eight  years,  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  taken  the  lead  in  trying  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  and  the  processes  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  which  the  United  Nations  rep- 
resents.   A  few  examples  follow. 

1.  The  "Atoms  for  Peace"  program  was  pro- 
posed by  President  Eisenhower  to  the  United 
Nations  in  December  1953. 

2.  In  the  economic  field,  we  played  a  leading 
role  in  bringing  about  a  new  specialized  agency 

'For  test  of  an  agreement  of  Nov.  21,  1959,  see  Hid., 
Dec.  28,  1959,  p.  951. 
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of  the  United  Nations:  the  Special  Fund.  This 
Fund,  which  was  set  up  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  provides  resources  for  broad 
regional  and  basic  technical  assistance  and  for 
survey  projects  more  extensive  than  those  financed 
by  the  United  Nations  Teclmical  Assistance 
Program. 

3.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  United  States 
also  took  the  lead  at  the  General  Assembly  in 
creating  a  committee  on  outer  space. 

4.  We  have  continued  to  try  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  procedures.  Thus  in  January 
1958  the  United  States  renewed  its  proposal  to 
restrict  use  of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council. 
Tliis  offer  was  refused  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

5.  When  the  1958  crisis  arose  in  the  Middle 
East,  we  promptly  notified  the  United  Nations 
of  the  action  that  we  were  taking  in  Lebanon  to 
meet  that  crisis  and  called  for  an  emergency  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  to  deal  with  the 
crisis.  President  Eisenhower  proposed  measures 
to  counter  the  immediate  threat  in  Lebanon  and 
Jordan,  and  also  proposed  long-range  measures 
to  improve  basic  conditions  in  the  Middle  East 
namely  an  Arab  Development  Institution,  a  stand- 
by United  Nations  force,  and  possibly  a  United 
Nations  study  of  Middle  Eastern  arms  control. 

6.  We  cooperated  vigorously  with  other  nations 
in  the  General  Assembly  to  resist  Soviet  attempts 
to  weaken  or  destroy  the  Organization  during  the 
Congo  crisis.  We  have  wholeheartedly  supported 
the  United  Nations  in  its  complex  task  of  keeping 
the  peace  in  chaotic  Congo. 

7.  We  have  strongly  supported  the  General  As- 
sembly in  the  adoption  of  resolutions  condemning 
offenses  against  mankind,  such  as  the  wholesale 
murder  of  the  people  of  Tibet  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  brutal  Soviet  military  repres- 
sion of  the  Hungarian  people  within  the  borders 
of  their  homeland. 

From  the  outset  of  this  Administration  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
has  sat  as  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
an  arrangement  which  was  inaugurated  to 
strengthen  the  Ambassador's  hand  in  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  growing  clar- 
ification of  understanding  aroimd  the  world  of 
the  real  purpose  of  the  Commmiist  leaders — to 
subject  all  the  world  to  the  dominant  influence  and 
control  of  international  Communism.  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  designs  of  Communism  are  now  far 


more  clearly  realized  than  a  few  years  ago.  Brutal 
Cliinese  Communist  repression  in  Tibet  and  border 
incursions  and  demands  against  India  have 
brought  home  aggressive  Communist  designs  more 
clearly  to  the  peoples  of  South  Asia.  In  Southeast 
Asia,  liberty-loving  peoples  are  struggling  success- 
fully to  remain  masters  in  their  newly  built  na- 
tional homes.  In  Europe,  there  are  a  number  of 
inspiring  examples  of  national  renewal  and  reces- 
sion of  Communist  influence. 

F.  Growth  and  Interdependence 

President  Eisenhower's  policies  have  been  based 
on  a  belief  that  economic  growth  and  inter- 
dependence are  necessary  conditions  for  stable  and 
free  nations.  Here  are  a  number  of  things  that 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  has  done  in  the 
last  eight  years  to  promote  that  growth  and 
interdependence : 

1.  It  has  strongly  supported  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Program.  At  President 
Eisenhower's  request  the  Congress  in  1958 
strengthened  and  extended  this  program  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  the  longest  single  extension 
during  the  25-year  history  of  the  program.  The 
value  of  American  foreign  trade  (excluding  mili- 
tary exports)  in  1953  was  $23.2  billion  and  in 
1959  was  $31.5  billion.  In  1960  our  foreign  trade 
will  be  over  $34  billion. 

2.  In  1957  the  Congress,  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  established  the  United  States 
Development  Loan  Fund.  The  Congress  pro- 
vided an  initial  appropriation  of  $300  million. 
This  was  a  major  step  to  meet  the  needs  of  less 
developed  countries  for  loans  on  terms  less  rigor- 
ous than  those  offered  from  existing  sources.  In 
1958,  1959  and  1960  the  Congress  appropriated  a 
total  of  $1.65  billion  more  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  It  was  the  first  United  States  finan- 
cial institution  set  up  specifically  to  help  less  de- 
veloped countries.  In  its  short  life  the  Fund 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  economic 
growth.  Qualifying  projects  awaiting  its  review 
are  far  more  numerous  than  the  Fund  can  handle. 

3.  The  United  States  has  also  moved  vigorously 
to  encourage  the  flow  of  private  investment  to  less 
developed  and  other  free  nations.  Under  the 
Eisenhower  Investment  Guarantee  Program  which 
provides  insurance  against  noncommercial  risks 
nearly  40  nations  have  signed  agreements  and  con- 
siderably over  $200  million  in  insurance  contracts 
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have  been  issued.  The  United  States  has  nego- 
tiated and  sought  to  negotiate  treaties  designed  to 
create  more  favorable  conditions  for  private 
investment  abroad.  "VVe  have  encouraged  and 
assisted  the  creation  in  foreign  countries  of  de- 
velopment banks  to  make  loans  to  private  enter- 
prise and  of  local  productivity  centers  to  render 
tliat  enterprise  more  productive.  We  encouraged 
the  creation  in  1956  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  as  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank,  to 
make  investments  in  private  enterprise  abroad. 

4.  In  February  1959,  at  Presidential  request,  tlae 
Congress  authorized  $3,175  and  $1,375  billion  in- 
creases in  the  United  States  subscriptions  to  the 
World  Bank  and  International  Fund. 

5.  The  President  also  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  discuss  with  other  governments 
the  possible  establisliment  of  an  International  De- 
velopment Association,  as  an  affiliate  of  the  World 
Bank.  These  discussions  were  fruitful,  the 
agency  has  been  created,  and  we  may  expect  to 
see  it  in  operation  in  the  near  future,  helping  to 
mobilize  free  world  resources  to  meet  the  less 
developed  countries'  need  for  financing  on  flexible 
terms.  The  Congress  has  authorized  $320  million 
and  appropriated  $74  million  as  US  contribution 
to  this  agency. 

6.  At  United  States  initiative,  eighteen  Euro- 
pean nations  have  joined  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  reconstituting  the  Organization  for  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Cooperation.  This  organization 
will  permit  more  effective  cooperation  in  promot- 
ing sound  economic  growth  in  the  free  world  and 
in  mobilizing  the  resources  of  its  industrialized 
members  to  help  the  newly-developing  lands.* 

7.  The  United  States  took  the  lead  in  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  to  promote  economic  devel- 
opment in  Latin  America.  On  April  9,  1959,  the 
charter  of  a  $1  billion  Inter-American  Bank  was 
initialed  in  Washington.  The  ratification  of  this 
agreement  by  the  United  States  and  by  all  the 
other  American  states — except  Cuba — has  brought 
into  being  a  sizeable  new  source  of  funds  for 
economic  development  loans  to  our  good  neigh- 
bors. The  Bank's  charter  also  provides  for  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  managerial  and  teclmi- 
cal  skills,  and  the  Bank  will  assist  in  social 
development  projects  where  necessary. 

In  the  Act  of  Bogota  (1960) »  we  joined  with 

'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  2,  1961,  p.  8. 
*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  3, 1960,  p.  537. 


Latm  American  states  to  assist  in  large-scale  at- 
tack on  the  problem  of  improving  living  stand- 
ards. The  Congress  has  authorized  $500  million 
for  financing  social  development  activities  in  this 
area. 

8.  In  August  1958,  President  Eisenhower  of- 
fered the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
establisliment  of  an  Arab  regional  development 
financing  program  if  the  Middle  Eastern  states 
concerned  were  prepared  to  support  such  a  ven- 
ture. Exchanges  of  views  among  these  states  have 
taken  place  and  the  initiative  now  lies  with  them. 

9.  A  Common  Market  for  Europe  has  long  been 
officially  supported  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
in  January  1958  the  six-nation  Common  Market 
of  Western  Europe  became  a  reality.  Measures 
have  also  been  taken  to  create  an  area  of  freer 
trade  among  seven  other  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  In  addition.  Western  European  curren- 
cies have  become  more  freely  exchangeable  and 
there  is  a  strong  movement  for  broader  economic 
cooperation  in  Western  Europe.  The  support  of 
the  United  States  played  no  small  part  in  these 
accomplisliments. 

10.  The  United  States  has  also  moved  to  en- 
courage and  participate  in  the  study  of  key  raw 
material  problems  of  particular  concern  to  less 
developed  coimtries.  Through  our  good  offices 
and  on  our  initiative,  the  International  Coffee 
Study  Group  was  established  in  June  1958  to  con- 
sider possible  means  of  dealing  with  problems  aris- 
ing in  international  trade  of  coffee.  Tlirough  this 
study  group  the  Mexico  City  Emergency  Coffee 
Agreement  was  continued  and  expanded  to  con- 
sider the  present  imbalance  in  world  coffee  supply 
and  demand.  The  United  States  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  the  new  International  Coffee 
Agreement  in  1959.  It  also  participated  in  the 
organization  of  the  International  Lead  and  Zinc 
Study  Group  in  1959;  it  is  a  member  of  this 
study  group,  as  well  as  all  of  the  other  interna- 
tional commodity  study  groups  which  deal  with 
rubber,  cotton,  wool,  rice,  grains,  citrus  fruits, 
cocoa,  olive  oil,  and  coconuts  and  coconut  products. 
The  United  States  at  the  ECOSOC  meeting  in 
July  1958  agi-eed  also  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  International  Commodity  Trade, 
which  considers  general  problems  relating  to 
international  trade  in  basic  commodities,  and 
has  continued  its  active  participation  in  this 
Commission. 

11.  On  the  initiative  of  President  Eisenhower 
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an  International  Food  for  Peace  Conference  was 
held  in  May  1959  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
utilizing  wheat  to  relieve  hxinger  and  to  promote 
economic  development  among  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  free  world.  This  Conference 
established  a  Food  for  Peace  Wlieat  Utilization 
Committee  to  consider  specific  problems,  such 
as  how  to  make  more  effective  use  of  wheat  in 
improving  living  standards.  This  committee  has 
smce  held  several  meetings,  and  other  wheat  ex- 
porting countries  have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  possible  extant  in 
carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
program.  The  President  proposed  further  action 
to  fulfill  this  program  in  his  September  1960 
appearance  before  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

12.  The  President's  address  at  the  United 
Nations  also  contained  a  five-point  program 
designed  to  promote  the  security  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  new  African  nations. 

13.  Parallel  with  these  new  initiatives,  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  has  contmued  vigor- 
ously to  support  and  strengthen  the  Mutual 
Security  Program,  which  provides  economic  and 
military  aid  to  free  countries  around  the  world. 

14.  The  Administration  has  moved  energeti- 
cally to  deal  with  our  imf  avorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  other  nations.  We  have  constantly 
and  forcefully  urged  the  removal  of  trade  re- 
strictions on  American  goods.  By  the  end  of  1960 
most  of  our  trading  partners  had  removed  dis- 
crimination and  had  taken  significant  steps  to 
reduce  quantitative  restrictions  against  our 
exports. 

In  conclusion.  President  Eisenhower's  foreign 
policy  has  rested  on  two  simple  propositions: 
Peace,  liberty,  and  well-being  for  the  United 
States.  This  depends  in  good  part  on  the  peace, 
liberty,  and  well-being  of  other  nations. 


I  submit  this  brief  summary  to  highlight  the 


specific  efforts  made  during  the  last  eight  years 
to  achieve  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  condition  of  the  world,  as  outlined  in  the 
opening  paragraphs,  still  leaves  much  to  be  done 
if  these  objectives  are  to  be  achieved. 

Serious  tensions  must  still  be  relieved,  and 
legitimate  human  needs  still  remain  to  be  met. 
The  courses  charted  in  the  past  eight  years  should 
provide  the  basis  for  continuing  progress  to  this 
end. 


United  States  and  Bulgaria  Open 
Claims  Negotiations 

Press  release  14  dated  January  11 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  will  begin 
negotiations  with  representatives  of  the  Bulgarian 
Government  at  Washington  on  January  12  on 
certain  outstanding  financial  issues  between  the 
United  States  and  Bulgaria. 

The  United  States  wUl  seek  in  the  forthcoming 
negotiations  to  arrive  at  a  final  settlement  of  out- 
standing claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against 
Bulgaria. 

In  August  1955  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  acting  mider  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  at  Paris  on  Februai-y  10,  1947,  and 
under  international  law,  vested  certain  Bulgarian 
assets  which  had  remained  blocked  in  the  United 
States  since  World  War  II.  This  action,  author- 
ized under  Public  Law  285,  84th  Congress,  pro- 
vided for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
vested  assets  to  American  nationals  having  claims 
against  Bulgaria. 

The  adjudication  of  American  claims  against 
Bulgaria  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  285  was 
completed  on  August  9,  1969,  and  awards  (ex- 
clusive of  interest)  were  made  totaling  $4.6  mil- 
lion. The  available  funds  for  compensation  to 
recipients  of  awards  total  about  $2.7  million. 
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This  We  Believe 


hy  Andrew  H.  Berding 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  * 


My  dear  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic: 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  unique  international  program 
which  links  the  Eotary  Clubs  of  Scranton  and 
West  Berlin  by  transoceanic  telephone.  I  am  par- 
ticularly happy  to  be  able  in  this  way  to  convey 
to  Mayor  [Franz]  Amrelin  and  the  free  people 
of  West  Berlin  the  best  wishes  of  all  Americans 
for  a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year.  I  express 
to  them  our  sincere  hope  that  the  year  1961  will 
bring  closer  the  restoration  of  all  Berlin  as  the 
capital  of  a  Germany  reunified  in  peace  and 
freedom. 

My  pleasure  in  appearing  on  this  program  is 
multiplied  by  the  fact  that  twice  in  the  last  3 
years  I  have  been  privileged  to  be  in  West  Ber- 
lin, once  with  Secretary  Dulles  and  once  with 
Secretary  Herter.  I  was  inspired  by  the  picture 
I  saw  there  of  a  stalwart,  energetic,  resourceful 
people,  determined  to  protect  their  freedoms  and 
to  strive  for  national  independence.  They  were 
confident,  industrious,  pi-osperous.  The  shops 
were  bright  and  full  of  new  products.  Despite 
the  political  clouds  that  hung  over  it,  this  was  es- 
sentially a  happy  city. 

Just  across  the  border,  the  East  Berlin  I  could 
see  was  in  dismal  contrast.  The  devastation  of  the 
last  war  was  only  too  evident.  There  was  an 
absence  of  life,  of  brightness,  of  real  progress. 

If  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  could  only  queue 
up  to  visit  the  two  parts  of  Berlin  and  see  for 
themselves  the  vivid  contrast  between  life  imder 


*  Address  made  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  9  before  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Scranton  and  the  Rotary  Club  of  West 
Berlin,  Germany,  by  transoceanic  telephone  (press  re- 
lease 12). 


democracy  and  life  under  conomunism,  the  Com- 
munist threat  would  soon  disappear. 

As  we  stand  in  the  first  days  of  the  New  Year 
and  look  back  over  the  past  decade  and  a  half, 
we  find  that  a  imique  relationship  has  developed 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
beleaguered  citizens  of  Free  Berlin.  During  this 
critical  period  Berlin  has  been  a  focal  point  in  the 
global  struggle  between  Soviet  imperialism  and 
the  free  world.  In  a  true  sense  it  may  be  said  that 
Berlin  has  borne  the  brmit  of  the  postwar  Soviet 
drive  to  divide  Germany  and  absorb  it  mto  the 
Soviet  empire. 

When  it  was  evident  that  the  United  States  and 
its  Western  allies  had  no  intention  of  permitting 
the  Soviets  to  achieve  their  objectives  in  Ger- 
many, Berlin  became  subjected  to  a  constant  and 
relentless  Soviet  campaign  of  threats  and 
pressure. 

The  pressures  have  been  as  subtle  as  the  unpre- 
dictable stoppages  of  truck  traffic  on  the  110 
miles  of  autobahn  linking  Berlin  with  West  Ger- 
many and  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  They  have 
been  as  harsh  as  the  abortive  blockade  of  1948- 
1949  imposed  by  the  Soviets  in  an  effort  to  starve 
the  city  into  submission. 

The  campaign  of  threats  has  also  varied  in  na- 
ture and  intensity,  but  it,  too,  has  been  constant. 
It  was  climaxed  by  the  Khrushchev  ultimatum 
of  November  1958  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Western  forces  from  Berlin  and  the  abandonment 
of  West  Berlin  to  inevitable  Communist  absoi-p- 
tion.  This  Soviet  demand  has  been  accompanied 
by  the  specter  of  a  separate  Soviet-East  German 
peace  treaty,  with  its  implied  thi-eat  to  Allied  and 
West  German  access  to  Berlin. 

But  the  effect  of  these  Soviet  tactics  has  been 
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quite  the  opposite  than  that  intended.  Instead 
of  fear,  discouragement,  and  resignation,  which 
the  Kremlin  had  hoped  to  create,  we  have  seen 
a  stiffening  of  resolve,  a  stubborn  refusal  to  lose 
heart,  and  a  firm  determination  to  remain  free. 
This  has  become  a  source  of  pride  to  free  men 
everywhere. 

West  Berlin's  Position 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  Berlin  problem, 
the  situation  there  is  understandably  paradoxical. 
Viewed  from  a  traditional  military  point  of  view. 
West  Berlin  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
fend against  an  attack  launched  by  the  nearly 
half  million  Soviet  and  East  German  forces  which 
surround  it.  Yet  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  are  solemnly  pledged  to  maintain 
their  garrisons  there  "as  long  as  their  responsibil- 
ities require  it"  and  to  defend  the  city  against  an 
attack  from  any  quarter. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  too,  West  Ber- 
lin's position  is  unique.  While  it  can  boast  a 
remarkable  economic  recovery  which  has  seen  it 
rise  from  the  rubble  to  become  free  Germany's 
largest  industrial  city.  West  Berlin  is  nevertheless 
unlikely  to  achieve  economic  self-sufficiency  imder 
present  circumstances. 

All  this  can  become  understandable  only  when 
the  true  significance  of  Berlin  is  clearly  compre- 
hended. For  Berlin  is  no  ordinary  city,  and  its 
role  in  contemporary  history  is  no  ordinary  role. 
Berlin  means  many  things  to  many  people. 

To  the  Soviets  West  Berlin  has  long  been  a  bit- 
ter irritant  or,  in  Mr.  Klirushchev's  words,  a 
"cancer."  Its  climate  of  freedom  and  impressive 
prosperity  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  denial 
of  personal  freedom  and  the  drab  economic  situa- 
tion in  the  surrounding  Communist-controlled 
area.  It  gives  the  lie  to  Communist  dogma  and 
propaganda  and  makes  more  difficult  the  bolshevi- 
zation  of  East  Germany. 

For  the  free  people  of  the  Federal  Eepublic 
and  the  16  million  East  Germans  living  under 
Communist  domination,  cruelly  and  arbitrarily 
separated  from  their  relatives  and  compatriots. 
West  Berlin  has  become  a  rallying  point  and  a 
symbol  of  their  hope  for  the  eventual  reunification 
of  their  country. 

For  the  East  Germans,  West  Berlin  not  only 
provides  an  avenue  of  contact  with  the  free  world 


to  which  they  yearn  to  belong  but  also  a  refuge 
to  which  they  can  flee  when  life  imder  commimism 
has  become  unbearable  to  them. 

The  continued  maintenance  of  freedom  in  West 
Berlin  is  also  of  great  significance  to  the  millions 
in  Eastern  Europe  to  whom  the  city  is  a  beacon  of 
hope  and  a  symbol  of  the  struggle  of  free  men 
everywhere  to  preserve  their  freedom. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  remind  either  an 
American  or  a  West  Berlin  audience  of  the  stake 
which  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  have  in  the  preservation  of  West  Berlin's 
freedom.  The  loss  of  that  freedom  would  set  in 
motion  a  chain  of  events  which  would  have  most 
serious  political  consequences. 

But  the  loss  of  West  Berlin  must  also  be  viewed 
in  human  terms.  We  are  dealing  here  not  with 
an  abstract  political  problem  but  with  the  fate  of 
two  and  a  quarter  million  people  who  have 
courageously  stood  their  ground  in  the  shadow  of 
massive  Soviet-bloc  power.  Their  loss  of  freedom 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  morale  of 
free  people  everywhere. 

The  men  in  Moscow  are  well  aware  of  why  Ber- 
lin is  so  important  to  the  free  world.  That  is  why 
the  Communist  rulers  have  chosen  Berlin  as  one 
of  their  priority  targets  in  the  cold  war. 

Berlin,  therefore,  is  a  key  test  of  Western  deter- 
mination and  good  faith  in  upholding  the  rights  of 
free  men  against  the  encroachments  of  Communist 
power. 

Reunification  of  Germany  tlie  Only  Solution 

The  United  States  and  its  Western  allies  believe 
that  the  Berlin  problem  can  be  solved  only  within 
the  context  of  the  reunification  of  Germany.  The 
efforts  of  the  Western  Powers  and  the  Federal 
Eepublic  to  bring  about  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many have  been  numerous — but  fruitless.  The 
three  Western  Powers,  and  in  recent  years  the 
Federal  Republic,  have  proposed  that  reunifica- 
tion be  carried  out  through  the  formation  of  a 
truly  representative  all-German  government. 
Such  a  government,  we  have  insisted,  can  come 
into  being  only  as  a  result  of  free  all-German  elec- 
tions. We  have  also  maintained  that  a  reunited 
Germany  should  be  free  to  decide  for  itself  its 
internal  political,  social,  and  economic  structure 
and  what  international  commitments  of  a  political 
or  military  nature  it  desires  to  undertake. 
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For  the  Soviets  free  elections  are  anathema, 
since  they  would  inevitably  result  in  the  rejection 
of  the  Communist  system  in  East  Germany  and 
the  return  of  that  area  to  the  free  world.  A  clear 
demonstration  of  tliis  is  the  West  Berlin  elections 
of  December  1958,  held  at  the  height  of  the  crisis 
created  by  the  Soviet  threat  against  the  city. 
Despite  the  fact  that  they  were  subjected  to 
all  kinds  of  Commimist  pressure,  the  free  people 
of  West  Berlin  went  to  the  polls  in  unprecedented 
numbers  and  administered  a  resounding  defeat  to 
the  Communists  by  giving  them  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  their  votes. 

One  of  the  Soviet  stipulations  in  connection  with 
a  reunification  plan  is  that  the  so-called  "social 
gains"  in  the  Soviet  Zone — that  is,  the  Conununist 
system — must  be  preserved.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  since  1949  over  two  and  a  half  million  East 
Germans  have  found  these  "social  gains"  so  un- 
attractive that  they  have  rejected  them  by  fleeing 
to  the  free  society  of  West  Berlin  and  the  German 
Federal  Republic.  This  movement,  whereby  men 
vote  in  essence  with  the  soles  of  their  shoes, 
steadily  continues.  In  this  last  year  200,000 
refugees  from  East  Germany  have  come  to  the 
Federal  Republic,  the  majority  of  them  through 
West  Berlin. 

In  response  to  our  call  for  free  elections  the 
Soviets  have  invariably  made  counterproposals 
which  omit  free  elections.  They  have  proposed  a 
loose  confederation  based  on  parity  between  52 
million  West  Germans  and  16  million  East  Ger- 
mans. Each  group  would  have  an  independent 
goveriinient.  This  proposal,  if  accepted,  would 
serve  the  Soviet  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  divi- 
sion of  Germany.  It  would  isolate  the  Federal 
Republic  and  open  it  up  to  Communist  infiltration 
from  the  east. 

We  have  sought  in  vain  to  make  clear  to  the 
Soviets  that,  while  a  divided  Germany  involves 
a  constant  threat  to  peace  in  Europe,  a  reunified 
Germany  would  not  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  Soviet  Union.    We  have  offered 


to  join  in  international  guarantees  to  this  end. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  it  is  probable  that  the 
West  will  again  engage  in  talks  with  the  Soviets 
on  the  problem  of  Germany  and  Berlin.  On  the 
basis  of  past  experience  it  would  be  unrealistic 
for  us  to  expect  an  easy  or  speedy  solution.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Khrushchev's  recent 
public  statements  to  indicate  that  Soviet  objec- 
tives with  respect  to  Germany  and  Berlin  have 
changed  one  iota,  although  there  has  been  some 
apparent  change  in  Soviet  tone  and  tactics. 

Wliile  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to 
speak  for  the  new  American  administration,  I 
feel  safe  in  predicting  that  in  any  future  negotia- 
tions on  the  problem  of  Germany,  including 
Berlin,  we  will  continue  to  be  guided  by  the  fol- 
lowing principles : 

1.  We  believe  in  unity  for  the  German  people 
in  one  nation  under  a  government  of  their  own 
choice. 

2.  We  believe  in  freedom  of  choice  for  a  reuni- 
fied Germany  to  determine  its  internal  political, 
economic,  and  social  structure  and  its  international 
relationships. 

3.  We  will  take  no  action  which  will  expose 
the  two  and  a  quarter  million  free  people  of  West 
Berlin  to  Communist  control  or  threaten  their 
essential  ties  with  the  Federal  Republic. 

As  Americans  we  take  pride  in  the  record  of  the 
United  States  in  honoring  both  its  legal  and 
moral  obligations.  In  relation  to  our  commit- 
ments in  Berlin  this  record  will  remain  inviolate. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in 
German.  Zrim  Schluss  erlauben  Sie  mir  ein  paar 
Worfe  auf  deutsch.  Ich  mochte  Ihnen,  Heriin 
Burgermeister,  und  den  tapferen  Bw'gem  Berlins 
mekie  besien  Wiinsche  und  die  des  mnerikanischen 
Volkes  fiir  ein  glucJcliches  und  freies  Neues  Jakr 
aussprechen.  In  English  this  is:  I  should  like  to 
express  to  you,  ]Mayor  Amrehn,  and  to  the  coura- 
geous citizens  of  Berlin  my  best  wishes  and  those 
of  the  American  people  for  a  happy  New  Year  in 
freedom. 


January  30,    1961 
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New  State  Department  Building  Dedicated 


NEW  STATE  EXTENSION,  dedicated  on  January  5  at  a  ceremony  held  in  the  south  lobby  just  inside  the  diplo- 
matic entrance  at  22d  and  C  Streets,  NW.  Secretary  Herler  spoke  briefly  to  an  audience  that  inchided  Secretary- 
designate  Dean  Rusk,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Members  of  Congress,  and  administration  officials.  In 
his  remarks  Mr.  Herter  made  special  mention  of  the  Foreign  Service  roll  of  honor,  a  marble  plaque  which  lists 
Foreign  Service  personnel  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Formerly  located  in  the 
lobby  of  the  older  part  of  the  building,  it  has  been  moved  to  the  lobby  of  the  diplomatic  entrance.  A  color 
guard  of  United  States  Marines  flanked  the  plaque  during  the  ceremony,  and  the  Marine  Corps  Band  played 
before  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Henderson  introduced  Mr.  Herter. 

The  newly  extended  building  covers  an  area  of  four  square  blocks  between  Virginia  Avenue  and  C  Street 
and  21st  and  23d  Streets  and  brings  under  one  roof  approximately  7,500  employees  and  almost  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Washington  operations,  including  the  International  Cooperation  Administration.  It  contains  an  800-seal 
auditorium  near  the  23d  Street  entrance  and  an  international  conference  room,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 425,  which  can  accommodate  delegates  from  103  nations.  Both  the  auditorium  and  the  international 
conference  room  are  equipped  with  facilities  for  simultaneous  interpretation  and  radio  and  television  coverage. 
Additional  rooms  for  conferences  and  committee  meetings  and  a  delegates'  lounge  adjoin  the  international  con- 
ference r»)om,  and  there  are  two  or  three  general  conference  rooms  on  each  floor. 

On  the  seven  floors  of  office  space  the  geographic  and  functional  bureaus  and  the  major  organizational  units 
are  arranged  in  vertical  patterns  with  most  of  the  assistant  secretaries'  offices  located  on  the  sixth  floor.  The 
Secretary's  office  is  on  the  seventh  floor  and  overlooks  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Potomac.  Adjoining  it  is 
a  small  private  dining  room  with  kitchen  facilities  and  a  lounge.  On  the  eighth  floor  there  is  a  dining  room 
furnished  with  a  horseshoe  table  that  will  accommodate  124  guests  at  state  dinners.  Reception  rooms  and  a 
special  kitchen  for  catering  service  adjoin  the  dining  room. 

The  Department's  new  library  is  located  in  the  south  and  central  part  of  the  new  extension,  covering  a  total 
area  of  58,000  square  feet  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors.  Tlie  book  stacks  are  on  four  levels,  served 
by  an  elevator  and  a  book  lift,  and  will  house  tiie  present  Departmental  collection  of  500,000  volumes,  with  room 
for  expansion. 
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U.S.  Voluntary  Relief  Agencies 
Expand  Congo  Feeding  Programs 

Press  release  20  dated  Jauuary  13 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
nary  13  that  a  second  U.S.  voluntary  relief  agency 
will  undertake  an  emergency  feeding  program  to 
help  avert  famine  in  the  Congo.  The  Seventh-day 
Adventists  Welfare  Services,  which  has  main- 
tained medical  dispensaries  in  the  Congo  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  been  given  80,000  pounds 
each  of  surplus  U.S.  nonfat  dry  milk,  corn  meal, 
and  rice  to  assist  in  launching  a  pilot  feeding  proj- 
ect in  Kasai  and  Katanga  Provinces  in  the  Congo. 

Meantime,  in  view  of  the  serious  food  situation 
which  has  developed  in  the  Congo,  a  food  distribu- 
tion program  which  Church  World  Service 
(CWS) ,  a  voluntary  relief  organization  sponsored 
by  U.S.  Protestant  churches,  has  been  operating 
there  is  being  stepped  ui>  considerably  with  ex- 
panded donations  of  surplus  foods  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

In  addition  to  approximately  855,000  pounds  of 
dry  milk  and  200,000  pounds  of  flour  originally 
allocated  to  CWS  for  its  1961  feeding  program  in 
the  Congo,  the  United  States  recently  donated 
approximately  1,600,000  pounds  of  rice  to  CWS 
for  emergency  distribution  in  Kasai  Province. 
Approximately  one-third  of  these  commodities 
has  already  been  shipped.  CWS  has  also  sent 
drugs  valued  at  more  than  $500,000  donated  by 
U.S.  pharmaceutical  houses  to  the  Congo. 

The  grants  of  food  to  U.S.  voluntary  relief 
agencies  for  emergency  distribution  in  the  Congo 
are  supplementary  to  substantial  quantities  of 
food  which  the  U.S.  Government  is  providing 
through  the  United  Nations  to  help  ease  the  food 
crisis  in  the  Congo.  The  United  States  has  also 
made  known  its  readiness  to  supply  additional 
quantities  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
this  purpose. 

These  food  shipments  through  the  United  Na- 
tions include  2,200,000  pounds  of  diy  milk,  au- 
thorized last  September,  and  13,200,000  pounds  of 
corn  meal  which  is  now  being  shipped  to  the  Congo 
at  a  scheduled  rate  of  3,300,000  pounds  a  month, 
with  the  firet  shipment  due  to  arrive  in  Matadi, 
Congo,  February  7  or  8.  Most  of  the  dry  milk  has 
already  been  shipped  to  the  Congo  in  vessels  which 
sailed  from  U.S.  ports  the  latter  part  of  1960. 
The    firet    shipment    left    Charleston,    S.C.,    in 


August,  another  in  October  from  Duluth,  Minn., 
one  in  November  from  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  two 
in  December  from  Norfolk,  Va. 

U.S.  emergency  shipments  of  food  to  the  Congo 
origmally  started  when  the  crisis  developed  there 
last  sununer.  Initial  supplies  were  airlifted  in 
order  to  reach  their  destination  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  Airlifts  included  approximately 
220,000  pounds  of  flour  from  U.S.  stocks  which  j 
were  available  at  Lome,  Togo,  and  approximately 
600,000  pounds  of  flour  from  U.S.  Army  stocks  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany. 

The  United  States  also  airlifted  at  least  200,000 
individual  Anny  "C"  rations  to  the  Congo  during 
the  early  part  of  the  food  crisis.  In  addition 
100,000  pork-free  rations  were  shipped  in  by  sea. 

Total  cost  to  the  U.S.  Government  of  foods 
made  available  to  the  Congo  so  far,  including 
transportation  costs,  is  estimated  in  excess  of  $2 
million.  The  foods  came  primarily  from  surplus 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


U.S.  Expresses  Regret  for  Incident 
involving  Nigerian  Diplomat 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  on  hehalf  of  the 
U.S.  Govei'nment  delivered  on  January  12  to 
Julius  M.  Udochi,  Ajubassador  of  Nigeria  at 
Washington,  concerning  refusal  of  service  at 
Charlottesville,  Fa.,  on  January  5  to  C.  C.  Uchuno, 
Second  Secretary  of  the  Nigerian  E7n'bassy. 

Press  release  17  dated  January  12 

January  12,  1961 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
reports  appearing  in  the  local  press  since  January 
6  indicating  that  Mr.  C.  C.  Uchmio,  Second  Secre- 
tary of  the  Nigerian  Embassy,  was  refused  service 
at  a  restaurant  located  in  the  railway  station  in  | 
the  city  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  on  January 
5,  1961. 

I  am  requesting  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Coimnerce  Commission,  which  has  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter,  to  make  a  full  investigation  and  the 
Department  of  State  will  communicate  further 
with  you  once  his  report  is  received.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  wish  to  express  my  profound  regret  for 
any  discriminatory  treatment  shown  to  Mr. 
Uchuno,  with  the  hope  that  you  will  understand 
that  this  discourteous  act  is  in  no  wav  indicative 
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of  the  feeling  of  the  Government  or  the  people 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  Federation  of  Nigeria. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 


Christian  A.  Herter 


His  Excellency 
Julius  M.  Udochi, 
Nigerian  Ambassador. 


Clarence  Randall  Submits  Report 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 

On  January  3  Clarence  B.  RanAall  submitted  to 
President  Eisenhower  his  resignation  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  in  the  Field  of  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy.,  to  be  effective  Jan- 
uary 20.^  Appended  to  his  letter  of  resignation 
was  th-e  following  resume  covering  the  period  of 
his  White  House  service. 

Januarys,  1961 

My  dear  Mr.  President  :  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  you  during  virtually  your  entire 
Administration,  first  as  your  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,^  then 
as  your  Special  Consultant  on  Trade,  and  since 
July  10,  1956  as  your  Special  Assistant  in  the 
area  of  foreign  economic  policy.  On  that  date  you 
also  directed  that  I  assume  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy.' 

During  this  period  I  have  in  addition  carried 
out  four  special  assignments  of  varying  character 
in  the  foreign  field.  In  the  summer  of  1953  I 
undertook  a  special  mission  to  Turkey,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  make  recommendations  as 
to  what  most  urgently  needed  to  be  done  by  an 
underdeveloped  country  with  a  view  to  attracting 
foreign  private  investment  capital.  In  January 
1956  I  carried  out  a  second  mission  to  Turkey 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 


'  For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Mr.  Randall,  see  White  House  press  release 
dated  January  10. 

'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  31,  1953,  p.  279. 

'For  a  letter  from  the  President  to  Mr.  Randall,  see 
iUd.,  July  23,  1956,  p.  143. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  connection  with  mat- 
ters which  they  then  had  under  negotiation.  In 
May  of  1960  I  went  to  Spain  as  the  United  States 
representative  at  the  opening  of  the  new  training 
institute  for  the  career  service  staffs  of  the  Span- 
ish Government,  which  had  received  American 
support.  Then  in  September  of  1960  I  was  the 
United  States  representative  in  Geneva  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  negotiations  on  trade  barriers 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.* 

My  principal  responsibility  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign economic  policy  has  been  the  coordination  of 
policy  among  the  various  Departments  and  Agen- 
cies. Whenever  a  problem  in  this  field  has  crossed 
departmental  lines,  it  has  been  my  endeavor,  act- 
ing solely  by  personal  initiative,  to  bring  about 
mutual  understanding  and  unity  of  purpose  be- 
fore new  policy  was  put  into  effect.  Assisted  by 
my  small  but  able  staff,  I  did  this  informally  from 
day  to  day.  Then  as  major  issues  began  to  shape 
up,  I  saw  to  it  that  they  were  laid  before  the 
Covmcil  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  where  con- 
sensus could  be  arrived  at  more  formally  by  per- 
sonal discussion  among  top-level  officials. 

You  directed  that  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  have  the  following  membership: 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  Agriculture, 
or  their  principal  deputies,  your  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Economic  Affairs,  your  Special  Assistant 
for  National  Security  Affairs,  and  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Your  Special 
Assistant  for  Security  Operations  Coordination 
was  added  as  a  member  in  later  instructions.  I 
was  directed  to  invite  heads  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  to  participate  in  meetings  when 
matters  of  direct  concern  to  them  came  under 
consideration.  Pursuant  thereto,  I  regularly 
invited  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Budget, 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  or 
their  principal  deputies. 

In  order  that  I  might  be  fully  advised  on  the 
foreign  activities  and  problems  of  the  Govern- 
ment, you  invited  me  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  National  Security  Council,  and 


*For  a  statement  by  Mr.  Randall,  see  ihid.,  Sept.  19, 
1960,  p.  453. 
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asked  me  to  establish  appropriate  working  re- 
lations with  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Financial  and  Monetary  Problems,  and  such  other 
groups  within  Government  as  might  be  necessary. 

Foremost  among  the  matters  to  which  I  may 
have  made  some  contribution  has  been  the  advance- 
ment of  a  liberal  trade  policy  in  world  affairs,  for 
which  you  have  provided  constant  inspiration  and 
leadership.  It  has  not  been  easy  at  all  times  to 
withstand  the  importunities  of  those  who,  for 
their  own  short  term  advantage,  would  retard  the 
long  term  national  benefit.  But  the  leadership 
of  the  Administration  in  this  field  has  gone 
steadily  forward.  Trade  barriers  the  world 
around  have  been  steadily  reduced,  and  the  un- 
questioned leadership  of  the  United  States  in  this 
movement  has  not  only  been  of  great  advantage 
to  our  own  economy,  but  has  strengthened  im- 
measurably the  economy  of  the  entire  free  world. 

It  would  be  of  little  value  to  attempt  to  list  in 
detail  all  the  various  subjects  as  to  which  my 
office  played  some  part  in  arriving  at  common 
ground  where  foreign  economic  policy  questions 
were  involved,  but  a  few  might  be  noted  that 
would  illustrate  the  scope  of  our  endeavors. 

We  dealt  with  such  matters  as  the  extent  of 
controls  on  trade  with  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc,  the 
effect  of  surplus  agricultural  commodity  disposal 
on  the  markets  of  friendly  nations,  and  the  entire 
range  of  international  commodity  problems.  We 
assisted  in  arriving  at  common  positions  with 
respect  to  the  economic  aspects  of  many  inter- 
national conferences.  Often  we  were  asked  to 
develop  agreement  with  respect  to  proposed  pieces 
of  legislation,  such  as  P.L.  480  and  the  extension 
of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Frequently  the  National  Security  Council 
requested  the  Council  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  to  develop  proposals  in  such  areas  as  the 
effect  of  the  antitrust  laws  on  U.S.  trade  and 
investment  policy,  economic  defense  matters,  and 
special  questions  having  to  do  with  unusual  trade 
competition  from  various  particular  countries. 
Tax  questions  affecting  foreign  economic  policy 
were  referred  to  us  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council. 

Often  the  Council  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
acted  on  its  own  motion  to  initiate  policy  as,  for 
example,  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  differentials 


under  the  Buy  American  executive  order,  the  effect 
on  the  United  States  of  the  formation  of  the 
European  Common  Market  and  the  Free  Trade 
Area,  acquisitions  for,  and  disposals  from,  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  agricultural  assistance  to 
developing  comitries  where  crops  produced  were 
in  surplus  in  the  United  States,  antitrust  questions 
in  connection  with  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  the  stimulation  of  private  foreign 
investment,  the  economic  aspects  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara,  the  en- 
couragement of  private  home  ownership  in  the 
developing  coimtries,  Asian  regional  economic  co- 
operation, and  a  great  nvunber  of  special  problems 
in  the  field  of  international  travel. 

Further  to  equip  myself  for  my  responsibility, 
I  made  it  a  practice  from  time  to  time  to  visit  our 
embassies  in  various  parts  of  tlie  world.  In  the 
course  of  each  such  visit,  I  held  a  conference 
participated  in  by  all  of  the  senior  members  of 
the  embassy  staff.  I  first  reviewed  for  them  pend- 
ing questions  in  the  field  of  foreign  economic 
policy,  and  then  in  turn  sought  their  advice  and 
counsel.  I  particularly  sought  to  be  alerted  as  to 
new  questions  that  might  be  shaping  up.  I  did 
this  in  South  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  the 
Far  East,  and  in  Europe.  Invariably  I  was  able 
to  bring  home  to  the  Council  new  insight  into  old 
problems,  or  to  suggest  to  them  the  imminence  of 
new  problems. 

From  time  to  time  I  received  direct  assignments 
from  you  that  were  special  in  their  nature.  For 
example,  pursuant  to  your  instructions  I  prepared 
a  report  on  International  Travel  which  the  Con- 
gress had  requested  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
and  I  coordinated  the  views  of  the  various  Depart- 
ments with  respect  to  the  Fairless  Report  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Program. 

Often  the  Council  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
was  convened  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  discussion  loolring  to- 
ward formal  action.  These  conferences  covered 
a  wide  range  of  problems,  such  as  those  relating  to 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe,  the  pros  and  cons 
of  specific  import  control  actions  such  as  in  the 
fields  of  lead,  zinc,  and  oil,  balance  of  payments 
problems,  and  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Cuban 
situation.    On  these  occasions  some  well-informed 
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officer  was  asked  to  give  all  of  the  Departments 
tlie  benefit  of  his  thinking  on  the  problem  at  hand. 

Soviet  economic  penetration  activities  were  dis- 
cussed regularly  on  the  basis  of  reports  and  brief- 
ings by  appropriate  officials. 

One  of  the  most  significant  recent  discussions 
within  the  Council  has  had  to  do  with  the  broad 
subject  of  how  the  Government  might  establish 
new  guidelines  for  United  States  policy  with  re- 
spect to  organizations  of  workers  in  under- 
developed countries,  to  the  end  that  democratic 
elements  within  those  organizations  might  be 
strengthened. 

One  further  function  which  was  specially  as- 
signed to  me  was  that  of  simplifying  and 
strengthening  the  structure  of  interagency  com- 
mittees. In  carrying  this  forward,  several  ad  hoc 
committees  were  terminated,  the  Economic  De- 
fense Advisory  Committee  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Export  Control  relationship  was 
simplified,  and  a  reporting  system  was  established 
within  the  Cabinet  Secretariat  to  give  continuous 
supervision  with  respect  to  the  establishment  and 
continuing  need  for  such  interagency  comjnittees. 

Ad  hoc  committees  when  established  were  given 
precise  terms  of  reference  with  provision  for  dis- 
solution upon  completion  of  their  tasks.  Wliere 
necessary,  new  permanent  committees  were 
established  as  follows:  the  Trade  Policy  Com- 
mittee, the  Interdepartmental  Travel  Policy  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Supplemental  Stockpile  Advisory 
Committee  on  Barter. 

As  one  of  its  functions,  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  maintained  a  Handbook  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  which  was  kept  current 
by  periodic  loose-leaf  insertions.  This  Handbook 
was  iised  extensively  throughout  Government  as 
a  ready  reference  to  current  foreign  economic 
policy. 

At  no  time  has  administrative  responsibility 
been  vested  in  my  office,  and  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  tliis  was  sound.  My  function  has  been  solely 
one  of  proposing  and  coordinating  ideas  and  poli- 
cies. My  entire  purpose  has  been  to  caiTy  out  as 
faithfully  as  possible  those  policies  which  you  had 
initiated,  and  as  to  which  I  knew  that  you  held 
strong  convictions. 

Smcerely  yours, 

Clarence  B.  Kandall 


President  Delegates  Authority 
for  Administration  of  P.L.  480 

AN    EXECUTIVE    ORDERS 

Administration  op  the  Agricultukal  Trade  Develop- 
ment  AND  Assistance  Act  op  1954,   as   Amended 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section 
301  of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Department  of  Agriculture,  (a)  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  order,  the  functions  con- 
ferred upon  the  President  by  Titles  I  and  IV  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691-1694;  1731-1736)  are  hereby  dele- 
gated to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  administration  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  the  credit  provisions  of  agreements  entered  into 
pursuant  to  Title  IV  of  the  Act  ( including  the  receiving  of 
payments  under  agreements)  shall  be  performed  by  such 
Federal  agency  or  agencies  as  shall  hereafter  be  desig- 
nated therefor  by  the  President. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  transmit  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Appro- 
priations thereof  the  reports  required  by  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (5)  of  the  act  of  August  13,  1957,  71 
Stat.  345  (7U.S.C.  17(Ma). 

Sec.  2.  Department  of  State — administration  of  Title  II. 
The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by  Title  II 
of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1701-1709)  are  hereby  delegated  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  3.  Department  of  State — other  functions,  (a)  The 
functions  of  negotiating  and  entering  into  agreements 
with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of  friendly  nations 
conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  Act  are  hereby  dele- 
gated to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  All  functions  under  the  Act,  hovpever  vested, 
delegated  or  assigned,  shall  be  subject  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  as  such  policy  re- 
lates to  such  functions. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  Part  II  of  Executive  Order  No. 
10893  of  November  8,  1960,2  are  hereby  extended  and 
made  applicable  to  the  functions  provided  for  in  the 
Act  and  to  United  States  agencies  and  personnel  concerned 
with  the  administration  abroad  of  such  functions. 

Seo.  4.  Foreign  currencies,  (a)  (1)  The  amounts  of 
foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  Title  I  of  the 
Act  to  be  used  for  the  loans  described  in  section  104(g) 
of  the  Act,  and  the  amounts  of  such  currencies  to  he 
used  for  loans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  pursuant  to 
section  4(d)  (5)  of  this  order,  shall  be  the  amounts  thereof 
specified,  or  shall  be  the  amounts  thereof  corresponding 
to  the  dollar  amounts  specified,  for  such  loans  in  sales 


'  No.  10900 ;  26  Fed.  Reg.  143. 

"  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5,  1960,  p.  869. 
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agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  this 
order.  The  Department  of  State  may  allocate  or  trans- 
fer to  the  Development  Loan  Fund  foreign  currencies  to 
be  used  for  loans  made  by  the  latter  under  section  104(g) 
of  the  Act  in  pursuance  of  section  4(d)  (7)  (i)    hereof. 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  4(a)(1) 
hereof  and  except  as  otherwise  required  by  law  (74 
Stat.  233;  238;  section  104(h)  of  the  Act),  and,  if 
applicable,  within  the  amounts  purchasable  with  the  sev- 
eral appropriations,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  from  time  to  time  fix  amounts  of  foreign 
currencies  which  accrue  under  Title  I  of  the  Act  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  described  in  the  respective  lettered 
paragraphs  of  section  104  of  the  Act.  To  the  extent 
necessary,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  allocate  among  the  Government  agencies  concerned 
the  amounts  of  foreign  currencies  so  fixed. 

(3)  The  function  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
the  penultimate  proviso  of  section  104  of  the  Act  of  waiv- 
ing the  applicability  of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953  (31  U.S.C.  724),  is  hereby  dele- 
gated  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized 
to  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  purchase,  custody, 
deposit,  transfer,  and  sale  of  foreign  currencies  received 
under  the  Act. 

(c)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  limit  section  3  of  this  order,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  limit  subsection  (a)  thereof. 

(d)  The  purposes  described  in  the  lettered  paragraphs 
of  section  104  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1704)  shall  be  carried 
out,  with  foreign  currencies  made  available  in  consonance 
with  law  and  the  provisions  of  this  order,  as  follows: 

(1)  Those  under  section  104(a)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  Those  under  section  104(b)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  The  func- 
tion conferred  upon  the  President  by  that  section  of 
determining,  from  time  to  time,  materials  to  be  con- 
tracted for  or  to  be  purchased  for  a  supplemental  stock- 
pile is  hereby  delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 

(3)  Those  under  section  104(c)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  Department  of  State,  as 
those  agencies  shall  agree,  or  in  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment, as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
determine. 

(4)  Those  under  sections  104(d)  and  104(e)  of  the 
Act  by  the  Department  of  State,  except  to  the  extent 
that  section  104(e)  pertains  to  the  loans  referred  to  in 
subsection  (d)  (5)  of  this  section. 

(5)  Those  under  section  104(e)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  to  the  extent  that 
section  104(e)  pertains  to  loans  governed  by  that  portion 
of  such  section  added  by  the  act  of  August  13,  1957,  71 
Stat.  345. 

(6)  Those  under  section  104(f)  of  the  Act  by  the  re- 
spective agencies  of  the  Government  having  authority  to 
pay  United  States  obligations  abroad. 


(7)(i)  Those  under  section  104(g)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
as  they  shall  agree,  (ii)  The  function  conferred  upon 
the  President  by  section  104(g)  of  the  Act  of  determining 
the  manner  in  which  the  loans  provided  for  in  section 
104(g)  shall  be  made  is  hereby  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  respect  to  loans  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  pursuant  to  the  assignment  of  purposes 
effected  under  item  (i)  of  this  paragraph,  and  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  with  respect  to  loans  made  by 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  pursuant  to  such  assignment 
of  purposes,  (iii)  As  used  herein,  the  term  "the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund"  means  the  Managing  Director  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  acting  subject  to  the  immediate 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going, the  Development  Loan  Fund,  with  respect  to  this 
order,  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

(8)  Those  under  sections  104(h),  104(o),  104(p),  and 
104(q)  of  the  Act  by  the  Department  of  State. 

(9)  Those  under  sections  104(1)  and  104 (m)  of  the 
Act  by  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

(10)  Those  under  section  104(j)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  by  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  in  accordance  with  the  division  of  responsi- 
bilities for  the  administration  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62 
Stat.  6)  provided  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of  1953 ' 
(67  Stat.  642)  and  Executive  Order  No.  10477  of  August 
1,  1953,'  and  by  subsequent  agreement  between  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  United  States  Information 
Agency. 

(11)  Those  under  section  104(k)  of  the  Act  as  follows  ; 
(i)  Those  with  respect  to  collecting,  collating,  translating, 
abstracting,  and  disseminating  scientific  and  technological 
information  by  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  such  other  agency  or  agencies  as  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after  appropriate 
consultation,  may  designate,  (ii)  Those  with  respect  to 
programs  of  cultural  and  educational  development,  health, 
nutrition,  and  sanitation  by  the  Department  of  State, 
(iii)  All  others  by  such  agency  or  agencies  as  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  after  appropriate  consulta- 
tion, may  designate.  As  used  in  this  paragraph  the  term 
"appropriate  consultation"  shall  include  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  any  other  appropriate  Federal 
agency. 

(12)  Those  under  section  104(1)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  by  any  other  agency  or  agencies 
designated  therefor  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(13)  Those  under  section  104 (n)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Librarian  of  Congress. 

(14)  Those  under  section  104 (r)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  by  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  as  they  shall  agree. 


"For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  15,  1953,  p.  854. 
*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  24,  1953,  p.  238. 
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(e)  In  negotiation  [sic]  international  agreements  in 
pursuance  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  en- 
deavor to  avoid  restrictions  which  would  limit  the  appli- 
cation of  normal  budgetary  and  appropriation  controls  to 
the  use  of  those  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  Title 
I  of  the  Act  which  are  to  be  available  for  operations  of 
United  States  Government  agencies. 

Sec.  5.  ReseT^ation  of  functions  to  the  President. 
There  are  hereby  reserved  to  the  President  the  functions 
conferred  upon  him  by  section  108  of  the  Act  (including 
that  section  as  affected  by  section  406  of  the  Act),  with 
respect  to  malsing  reports  to  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  Definition;  references,  (a)  As  used  in  this 
order,  the  term  "Act"  and  the  term  "Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954"  mean  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(68  Stat.  454)  as  amended  from  time  to  time,  and  Include, 
except  as  may  be  inappropriate,  provisions  thereof  amend- 
ing other  laws. 

(b)  References  in  any  prior  order  not  superseded  by 
this  order  to  any  provisions  of  any  Executive  order  super- 
seded by  this  order  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences to  the  corresponding  provisions,  if  any,  of  this  order. 

(c)  References  in  this  order  or  in  any  other  Executive 
order  to  this  order  or  any  provision  of  this  order  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  references  thereto,  respectively,  as 
amended  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  7.  Superseding  and  saving  provisions,  (a)  To  the 
extent  not  heretofore  superseded,  the  following-described 
orders  and  parts  of  orders  are  hereby  superseded : 

(1)  Executive  Order  No.  10560  of  September  9,  1954." 

(2)  Executive  Order  No.  10685  of  October  27,  1956.* 

(3)  Executive  Order  No.  10708  of  May  6,  1957.' 

(4)  Executive  Order  No.  10746  of  December  12,  1957.* 

(5)  Sections  1  and  2  of  Executive  Order  No.  10799  of 
January  15,  1959. 

(6)  Executive  Order  No.  10827  of  June  25,  1959.° 

(7)  Executive  Order  No.  10884  of  August  17,  1960." 

(8)  Without  prejudice  to  section  3(c)  of  this  order, 
the  text  enclosed  in  parentheses  in  section  304(a)  (2)  of 
Executive  Order  No.  10893  of  November  8,  1960. 

(b)  Except  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be  inconsistent 
with  this  order,  all  determinations,  authorizations,  regu- 
lations, rulings,  certificates,  orders,  directives,  contracts, 
agreements,  and  other  actions  made,  issued,  or  entered 
into  with  respect  to  any  function  affected  by  this  order 
and    not   revoked,    superseded,    or   otherwise   made   in- 


'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  4,  1954,  p.  501. 

•  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  12, 1956,  p.  780. 

'  For  text,  see  ibid.,  June  3,  1957,  p.  905. 
■  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  30,  1957,  p.  1044. 

•  For  text,  see  ibid.,  July  13, 1959,  p.  55. 

"  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  5,  1960,  p.  366. 


applicable  before  the  date  of  this  order,  shall  con- 
tinue in  full  force  and  effect  until  amended,  modiiied,  or 
terminated  by  appropriate  authority. 


The  White  House, 
January  5, 1961. 


TAC  Corrects  Supplemental  List 
of  Imports  for  GATT  Negotiations 

TaADE-AOEEEMENT    NEGOTIATIONS    UNDEB    GENEEAL    AQEEB- 

ment   on  Tabiffs  and  Trade' 

Correction  to  Supplemental  List  of  Articles  Imported  Into 
the  United  States 

In  the  Federal  Register  of  November  23,  1960  there  was 
published  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
Ag^reements  supplementary  notice  with  regard  to  proposed 
trade-agreement  negotiations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  various  foreign  govern- 
ments,' together  with  a  list,  supplementary  to  the  original 
list,  of  additional  articles  imported  into  the  United  States 
to  be  considered  in  the  proposed  trade-agreement  negotia- 
tions for  possible  modifications  of  duties  and  other  import 
restrictions,  imposition  of  additional  import  restrictions, 
or  specific  continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treat- 
ment (25  F.R.  11119-22). 

Certain  handkerchiefs  were  erroneously  described  under 
paragraph  1529(b)  of  the  supplemental  list  as  handker- 
chiefs "wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  rayon  or  other  syn- 
thetic textile,  made  with  handmade  or  hand-rolled  hems, 
and  valued  not  over  70  cents  per  dozen."  This  classifica- 
tion of  articles  is  corrected  to  read — 

Wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  rayon  or  other  synthetic  tex- 
tile, made  with  handmade  or  hand-rolled  hems,  or 
valued  over  70  cents  per  dozen. 

Persons  interested  in  the  above-described  handkerchiefs 
desiring  to  appear  and  be  heard  at  the  public  hearings  of 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  and  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  scheduled  in  connection  with  the 
supplemental  list  of  articles  (25  F.R.  11119  and  25  F.R. 
11122)  should  notify  the  Secretary  for  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  not  later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  this  notice  in  the  Federal  Register.  Written 
statements  of  persons  not  desiring  to  be  heard  orally 
should  be  submitted  not  later  than  20  days  after  the 


'  26  Fed.  Reg.  15. 

'  For  text  of  the  TAC  announcement  and  notice  of  Inten- 
tion to  negotiate,  together  with  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information's  notice  of  public  hearings,  see 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  12,  1960,  p.  897. 
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date  on  which  this  notice  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

By  direction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Trade  Agreements  this  3d  day  of  January  1961. 

John  A.  Biech, 
Chairman,  Interdepartmental 
Committee   on    Trade   Agreements. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion this  3d  day  of  January  1961. 

Edwabd  Yakdlet, 
Secretary,  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information. 

By  direction  of  the  United  States  Taim  Commission  this 
3d  day  of  January  1961. 


[seal] 


DoNN  N.  Bent, 

Secretary. 


Designation  of  Restricted  Waters 
Under  Great  Laices  Pilotage  Act 

A    PROCLAMATION' 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Pilotage  Act  of  1960  (Public  Law  86-555;  74  Stat.  259)," 
the  President  is  directed  to  designate  and  by  proclama- 
tion announce  those  United  States  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  in  which  registered  vessels  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  vessels  shall  be  required  to  have  in  their 
service  a  United  States  registered  pilot  or  a  Canadian 
registered  pilot  for  the  waters  concerned;  and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  section  3(a)  provides  that  these 
designations  shall  be  made  with  due  regard  to  the  public 
Interest,  the  efeective  utilization  of  navigable  waters, 
marine  safety,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States : 

Now,  THEREFORE,  I,  DwiGHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  3(a)  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Act  of  1960,  do  hereby  designate 
and  proclaim  the  following  areas  in  which  registered 
vessels  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  vessels  shall  be 
required  to  have  in  their  service  a  United  States  regis- 
tered pilot  or  a  Canadian  registered  pilot  for  the  waters 
concerned,  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the 
Act: 

(1)  District  1.  All  United  States  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  between  the  international  boundary  at 
St.  Regis  and  a  line  at  the  head  of  the  river  running  (at 
approximately  127°  true)  between  Carruthers  Point 
Light  and  South  Side  Light  extended  to  the  New  York 
shore. 


(2)  District  2.  All  United  States  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
westward  of  a  line  running  (at  approximately  026°  true) 
from  Sandusky  Pierhead  Light  at  Cedar  Point  to  South- 
east Shoal  Light ;  all  waters  contained  within  the  arc  of  a 
circle  of  one  mile  radius  eastward  of  Sandusky  Pierhead 
Light ;  the  Detroit  River ;  Lake  St.  Clair ;  the  St.  Clair 
River,  and  northern  approaches  thereto  south  of  latitude 
43°05'30"  N. 

(3)  District  3.  All  United  States  waters  of  the  St. 
Marys  River,  Sault  Sainte  Marie  Locks  and  approaches 
thereto  between  latitude  45°57'  N.  at  the  southern  ap- 
proach and  a  line  (at  approximately  020°  true)  from 
Point  Iroquois  Light  to  the  westward  tangent  of  Jackson 
Island  at  the  northern  ajiproach. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-second 

day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 

[seal]     teen  hundred  and  sixty,  and  of  the  Independence 

of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 

and  eighty-fifth. 


Xy  (..xj^/LiUjU-tuu,  A^lt^'Sy 


"  No.  3385 ;  25  Fed.  Reg.  13681. 

°  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  14,  1960,  p.  417. 


By  the  President : 
Christian  A.  Herter, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Merchant  Marine  Legislation.  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  February  3-June  22, 
1960.    190  pp. 

The  Communist  Threat  in  Latin  America.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcomittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  June  17-24,  1960. 
81pp. 

Communist  Penetration  of  Radio  Facilities :  Conelrad — 
Conmiunicatious.  Hearings  before  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  Part  1.  August  23-24, 
1960.    46  pp. 

Communist  Anti-American  Riots:  Mob  Violence  aa  an 
Instrument  of  Red  Diplomacy — Bogotd,  Caracas,  La 
Paz,  Tokyo.  Staff  study  of  the  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestigate the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  August  26,  1960.  66  pp.  [Com- 
mittee print] 

Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
Tests :  Analysis  of  Progress  and  Positions  of  the  Par- 
ticipating Parties,  October  1958-August  1960.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  October  1960. 
110  pp.     [Committee  print] 

Report  on  the  Far  East :  Part  I — Japan  and  United  States 
Policies.  Report  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  October  21,  1960. 
7  pp.     [Committee  print] 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Participates  in  Fifth  Meeting 
of  ECAFE  Mighway  Subcommittee 

Report  iy  Alfred  Van  Dyke 
U.S.  Delegate 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Highway  Subcommit- 
tee of  tlie  Inland  Transport  Committee  of  tlie 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
met  in  Katmandu,  Nepal,  November  30  to  Decem- 
ber 7, 1960. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  Nepal  was  host 
to  an  international  conference.  In  attendance 
were  delegates  from  16  nations :  Australia,  Burma, 
Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Eepublic  of  China,  France, 
India,  Japan,  Malaya,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines, Thailand,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, United  Kingdom,  and  United  States.  France, 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  are  considered  outside  members. 
The  International  Road  Federation  and  the  per- 
manent International  Association  of  Road  Con- 
gresses were  among  the  organizations  represented. 

Of  principal  interest  on  the  agenda  was  the 
subject  of  ways  and  means  of  obtaming  aid  for 
highway  development  in  the  ECAFE  region. 
Also  included  in  the  agenda  wei-e  these  subjects : 

1.  The  proposed  Trans- Asia  Highway  (from 
Turkey  to  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  with  a  possible  ex- 
tension to  Indonesia) ; 

2.  Traffic  engineering  and  traffic  safety; 

3.  Terminology  used  in  bituminous  construc- 
tion; 

4.  Current  methods  of  highway  training  and 
administration ; 

5.  Highway  transport ; 

6.  Regional  research  institutes ;  and 

7.  Training  facilities  for  highway  officials. 

The  conference  agreed  that  all  efforts  should 
be  made  to  develop  the  Trans-Asia  Highway 
scheme  but  that  national  highways  in  the  respec- 
tive countries  should  not  be  neglected.  The 
United  States  delegate  indicated  general  U.S.  sup- 


port and  interest  in  the  conception  and  execution 
of  the  project.  Other  items  on  the  agenda  were 
of  less  importance.  However,  the  conference  in- 
dicated its  support  for  advancement  of  each  of  the 
items. 

The  U.S.  delegate  was  Alfred  Van  Dyke,  Chief 
of  Transportation,  U.S.  Operations  Mission, 
Ceylon.  The  U.S.  advisers  were  Ernest  H.  Fisk, 
Coimselor,  American  Embassy,  Katmandu,  Nepal, 
and  Paul  C.  Thompson,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  USOM,  Nepal. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  be  held  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  in  1963. 

SEATO  Fellowship  Program 
for  1961-62  Announced 

Press  release  18  dated  January  13 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  is  offering  a  number  of 
postdoctoral  research  fellowsliips  to  established 
scholars  of  the  member  states. 

The  object  of  the  SEATO  fellowship  program 
is  to  encourage  study  and  research  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  cultural,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional problems  which  give  insight  into  the  present 
needs  and  future  development  of  the  southeast 
Asia  and  southwest  Pacific  areas. 

Grants  are  normally  for  a  period  of  4  to  10 
months  and  include  a  monthly  allowance  of  $400 
and  air  travel  to  and  from  the  coimtries  of  re- 
search. Candidates  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
special  aptitude  and  experience  for  carrying  out 
a  major  research  project.  Academic  qualifica- 
tions, professional  experience,  and  published 
material  are  taken  into  account. 

The  competition  for  the  awards  for  the  1961-62 
academic  year  is  now  open.  American  citizens 
may  apply  to  the  Executive  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Exchange  of  Persons,  Conference  Board 
of  Associated  Research  Councils,  2101  Constitu- 
tion Ave.,  Washington  25,  D.C.  American  candi- 
dates   for    the    awards    are    nominated    by    the 
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Department  of  State,  with  SEATO  selecting  the 
final  award  winners. 

A  total  of  44  awards  were  made  during  the  first 
4  years  of  the  SEATO  fellowship  program.  The 
member  states  of  SEATO  are  Australia,  France, 
New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S.,  Pakistan  Exchange  Ratifications 
of  Treaty  of  Friendsliip  and  Commerce 

Press  release  16  dated  January  12 

The  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Pakistan  ^  were  exchanged  at  Karachi 
on  January  12.  The  exchange  was  made  by  Am- 
bassador William  M.  Eountree  and  M.  Hafizur 
Kahman,  Minister  for  Commerce  of  Pakistan. 
This  action  completes  the  formal  procedures  con- 
nected with  bringing  the  treaty  into  force.  By 
its  tei-ms  it  will  become  effective  on  Februai-y  12, 
1961,  one  month  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

The  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1959.=  The  United  States  Senate  gave  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  on  August  17, 
and  it  was  ratified  by  President  Eisenhower  on 
August  29,  1960. 

The  treaty  is  similar  to  the  treaties  of  friend- 
ship, commerce  and  navigation  that  the  United 
States  has  concluded  with  a  number  of  countries 
in  recent  years,  as  concerns  provisions  dealing 
with  the  carrying  on  of  business  activities  and 
related  matters,  and  with  trade.  Unlike  most  of 
these  treaties,  however,  it  does  not  contain  pro- 
visions on  the  subject  of  navigation. 

It  is  the  first  treaty  of  its  type  that  has  been 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Pak- 
istan. Its  24  articles  and  the  protocol  include 
provisions  on  basic  personal  freedoms,  the  status 
and  treatment  of  persons  and  corporations,  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property,  treatment  of 


'  S.  Ex.  F,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

'  BtTLLETiN  of  Nov.  30, 1959,  p.  811. 


imports  and  exports,  exchange  regulations,  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  status  and  activities  of 
the  citizens  and  enterprises  of  either  country  when 
within  the  territories  of  the  other.  It  clearly 
endorses  the  principle  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment of  business  enterprises  and  provides  spe- 
cifically that  such  enterprises  established  by  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  either  party  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  shall  be  assured  treatment 
therein  as  favorable  as  that  accorded  like  enter- 
prises of  whatever  nationality. 

The  new  treaty  is  regarded  as  a  significant  testa- 
ment to  the  very  close  friendship  of  the  two 
coimtries  and  as  an  effective  means  for  promoting 
mutually  beneficial  economic  relations  between 
them. 


United  States  and  Brazil 
Sign  Extradition  Treaty 

Press  release  19  dated  January  13 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

An  extradition  treaty  was  concluded  on  January 
13  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil.  The  treaty  was  signed  for  the  United 
States  by  Ambassador  John  Moors  Cabot  and  for 
Brazil  by  Foreign  Minister  Horacio  Lafer. 

The  treaty,  which  contains  22  articles,  generally 
follows  the  pattern  of  other  extradition  treaties 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  Article  II 
contains  a  list  of  common  crimes  generally  subject 
to  extradition.  Other  articles  specify  the  condi- 
tions which  must  be  satisfied  and  the  procedure 
which  must  be  followed  in  order  to  obtain  the 
extradition  of  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

The  treaty  will  come  into  force  1  month  after 
exchange  of  ratifications  by  the  two  Governments. 


TEXT  OF  TREATY 

Treatt  or  Extradition  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  States  of  Brazil 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  States 
of  Brazil,  desiring  to  make  more  effective  the  coopera- 
tion of  their  respective  countries  in  the  repression  of 
crime,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  extradition 
and  for  this  purpose  have  appointed  the  following 
plenipotentiaries : 
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The  President  of  the  United  States  of  Ajnerlca : 

His  Excellency,  John  Moors  Cabot,   Ambassador  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Brazil,  and 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil : 

His  Excellency  Horacio  Lafer,  Minister  of  State  for 
External  Relations, 

who,  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective 
full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  agree  as 
follows : 

Article  I 
Each  Ck)ntracting  State  agrees,  under  the  conditions 
established  by  the  present  Treaty  and  each  in  accordance 
with  the  legal  formalities  in  force  in  its  own  country, 
to  deliver  up,  reciprocally,  persons  found  in  its  territory 
who  have  been  charged  with  or  convicted  of  any  of  the 
crimes  or  offenses  specified  in  Article  II  of  the  present 
Treaty  and  committed  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  other,  or  outside  thereof  under  the  conditions 
specified  in  Article  IV  of  the  present  Treaty ;  provided 
that  such  surrender  shall  take  place  only  upon  such 
evidence  of  criminality  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
place  where  the  fugitive  or  person  so  charged  shall  be 
found,  would  justify  his  commitment  for  trial  if  the  crime 
or  offense  had  been  there  committed. 

Article  II 
Persons  shall  be  delivered  up  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Treaty  for  prosecution  when  they 
have  been  charged  vdth,  or  to  undergo  sentence  when 
they  have  been  convicted  of,  any  of  the  following  crimes 
or  offenses : 

1.  Murder  (including  crimes  designated  as  parricide, 
poisoning,  and  infanticide,  when  provided  for  as  separate 
crimes)  ;  manslaughter  when  voluntary. 

2.  Rape;  abortion;  carnal  knowledge  of  (or  violation 
of)  a  girl  under  the  age  specified  by  law  in  such  cases  in 
both  the  requesting  and  requested  States. 

3.  Malicious  wounding;  willful  assault  resulting  in 
grievous  bodily  harm. 

4.  Abduction,  detention,  deprivation  of  liberty,  or  en- 
slavement of  women  or  girls  for  immoral  purposes. 

5.  Kidnapping  or  abduction  of  minors  or  adults  for  the 
puriwse  of  extorting  money  from  them  or  their  families 
or  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  for  any  other  unlaw- 
ful end. 

6.  Bigamy. 

7.  Arson. 

8.  The  malicious  and  unlawful  damaging  of  railways, 
trains,  vessels,  aircraft,  bridges,  vehicles,  and  other  means 
of  travel  or  of  public  or  private  buildings,  or  other  struc- 
tures, when  the  act  committed  shall  endanger  human 
life. 

9.  Piracy,  by  the  law  of  nations;  mutiny  on  board  a 
vessel  or  an  aircraft  for  the  purpose  of  rebelling  against 
the  authority  of  the  Captain  or  Commander  of  such  vessel 
or  aircraft. 

10.  Burglary,  defined  to  be  the  breaking  into  or  enter- 
ing either  in  day  or  night  time,  a  house,  office,  or  other 
building  of  a  Government,  corporation,  or  private  person, 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felony  therein;  housebreaking. 

11.  Robbery. 


12.  Forgery  or  the  utterance  of  forged  papers. 

13.  The  forgery,  falsification,  theft  or  destruction  of  the 
official  acts  or  public  records  of  the  government  or  pub- 
lic authority,  including  Courts  of  Justice,  or  the  uttering 
or  fraudulent  use  of  the  same. 

14.  The  fabrication  or  the  utterance,  circulation  or 
fraudulent  use  of  any  of  the  following  objects:  counter- 
feit money,  whether  coin  or  paper;  counterfeit  titles  or 
coupons  of  public  debt,  created  by  national,  state,  pro- 
vincial, territorial,  local,  or  municipal  governments ;  coun- 
terfeit bank  notes  or  other  instruments  of  public  credit ; 
and  counterfeit  seals,  stamps,  dies,  and  marks  of  State 
or  public  administration. 

15.  The  introduction  of  instruments  for  the  fabrication 
of  counterfeit  coins  or  bank  notes  or  other  paper  currency 
as  money. 

16.  Embezzlement  by  any  person  or  persons  hired,  sal- 
aried or  employed,  to  the  detriment  of  their  employers  or 
principals. 

17.  Larceny. 

18.  Obtaining  money,  valuable  securities  or  other  prop- 
erty by  false  pretenses,  or  by  threats  of  injury. 

19.  Receiving  any  money,  valuable  securities  or  other 
property  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  unlawfully  ob- 
tained. 

20.  Fraud  or  breach  of  trust  by  a  bailee,  banker,  factor, 
trostee,  executor,  administrator,  guardian,  director  or  of- 
ficer of  any  company  or  corporation  or  by  anyone  in  any 
fiduciary  capacity. 

21.  Willful  non-support  or  willful  abandonment  of  a 
minor  or  other  dependent  person  when  death  or  serious 
bodily  injury  results  therefrom. 

22.  Perjury  (including  willfully  false  expert  testi- 
mony) ;  subornation  of  perjury. 

23.  Soliciting,  receiving,  or  offering  bribes. 

24.  The  following  offenses  when  committed  by  public 
officials :  extortion  ;  embezzlement. 

25.  Crimes  or  offenses  against  the  bankruptcy  laws. 

26.  Crimes  or  offenses  against  the  laws  of  both  countries 
for  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  slave  trading. 

27.  Crimes  or  offenses  against  the  laws  relating  to  the 
traffic  in,  use  of,  or  production  or  manufacture  of,  nar- 
cotic drugs  or  cannabis. 

28.  Crimes  or  offenses  against  the  laws  relating  to  the 
illicit  manufacture  of  or  traffic  in  substances  Injurious  to 
health,  or  poisonous  chemicals. 

29.  Smuggling,  defined  to  be  the  act  of  willfully  and 
knowingly  violating  the  customs  laws  with  intent  to 
defraud  the  revenue  by  international  traffic  in  merchan- 
dise subject  to  duty. 

30.  Aiding  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  by  force  of  arms. 

31.  Use  of  explosives  so  as  to  endanger  human  life  or 
property. 

32.  Procuration,  defined  as  the  procuring  or  transport- 
ing of  a  woman  or  girl  under  age,  even  with  her  con- 
sent, for  Immoral  purposes,  or  of  a  woman  or  girl  over 
age,  by  fraud,  threats,  or  compulsion,  for  such  purposes 
with  a  view  in  either  case  to  gratifying  the  passions  of 
another  person;  profiting  from  the  prostitution  of 
another. 

33.  The  attempt  to  commit  any  of  the  above  crimes 
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or  offenses,  when  such  attempt  is  made  a  separate  offense 
by  the  laws  of  the  Contracting  States. 

34.  Participation  in  any  of  the  above  crimes  or  offenses. 

Aeticlb  III 

Except  as  othemvise  provided  in  the  present  Treaty, 
the  requested  State  shall  extradite  a  person  accused  or 
convicted  of  any  crime  or  offense  enumerated  in  Article 
II  only  when  both  of  the  following  conditions  exist: 

1.  The  law  of  the  requesting  State,  in  force  when  the 
crime  or  offense  was  committed,  provides  a  possible  pen- 
alty of  deprivation  of  liberty  for  a  period  of  more  than  one 
year ;  and 

2.  The  law  in  force  in  the  requested  State  generally 
provides  a  possible  penalty  of  deprivation  of  liberty  for 
a  period  of  more  than  one  year  which  would  be  applicable 
if  the  crime  or  offense  were  committed  in  the  territory  of 
the  requested  State. 

Abticle  IV 

When  the  crime  or  offense  has  been  committed  outside 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  requesting  State,  the 
request  for  extradition  need  not  be  honored  unless  the 
laws  of  the  requesting  State  and  those  of  the  requested 
State  authorize  punishment  of  such  crime  or  offense  in 
this  circumstance. 

The  words  "territorial  jurisdiction"  as  used  in  this 
Article  and  in  Article  I  of  the  present  Treaty  mean : 
territory,  including  territorial  waters,  and  the  airspace 
thereover,  belonging  to  or  under  the  control  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States ;  and  vessels  and  aircraft  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  Contracting  States  or  to  a  citizen  or 
corporation  thereof  when  such  vessel  is  on  the  high  seas 
or  such   aircraft  is  over  the  high  seas. 

Aeticle  V 

Extradition  shall  not  be  granted  in  any  of  the  following 
circumstances : 

1.  When  the  requested  State  is  competent,  according  to 
its  laws,  to  prosecute  the  person  whose  surrender  Is 
sought  for  the  crime  or  offense  for  which  that  person's 
extradition  is  requested  and  the  requested  State  intends 
to  exercise  its  jurisdiction. 

2.  When  the  person  whose  surrender  is  sought  has  al- 
ready been  or  is  at  the  time  of  the  request  being  prose- 
cuted in  the  requested  State  for  the  crime  or  offense  for 
which  his  extradition  is  requested. 

3.  When  the  legal  proceedings  or  the  enforcement  of 
the  penalty  for  the  crime  or  offense  committed  has  become 
barred  by  limitation  according  to  the  laws  of  either  the 
requesting  State  or  the  requested  State. 

4.  When  the  person  .sought  would  have  to  appear,  in 
the  requesting  State,  before  an  extraordinary  tribunal  or 
court. 

5.  When  the  crime  or  offense  for  which  the  person's 
extradition  is  requested  is  purely  military. 

6.  When  the  crime  or  offense  for  which  the  person's 
extradition  is  requested  is  of  a  political  character. 
Nevertheless 

a.  The  allegation  by  the  person  sought  of  political  pur- 


pose or  motive  for  the  request  for  his  extradition  will  not 
preclude  that  person's  surrender  if  the  crime  or  offense 
for  which  his  extradition  is  requested  is  primarily  an 
infraction  of  the  ordinary  penal  law.  In  such  case  the 
delivery  of  the  person  being  extradited  will  be  dependent 
on  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  requesting  State 
that  the  political  purpose  or  motive  will  not  contribute 
toward  maliing  the  penalty  more  severe. 

b.  Criminal  acts  which  constitute  clear  manifestations 
of  anarchism  or  envisage  the  overthrow  of  the  bases  of 
all  political  organizations  will  not  be  classed  as  political 
crimes  or  offenses. 

c.  The  determination  of  the  character  of  the  crime  or 
offense  will  fall  exclusively  to  the  authorities  of  the  re- 
quested State. 

Article  VI 
When  the  commission  of  the  crime  or  offense  for  which 
the  extradition  of  the  person  is  sought  is  punishable  by 
death  under  the  laws  of  the  requesting  State  and  the 
laws  of  the  requested  State  do  not  permit  this  punish- 
ment, the  requested  State  shall  not  be  obligated  to  grant 
the  extradition  unless  the  requesting  State  provides  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  requested  State  that  the 
death  penalty  will  not  be  imposed  on  such  person. 

Abticle  VII 
There  is  no  obligation  upon  the  requested  State  to  grant 
the  extradition  of  a  person  who  is  a  national  of  the 
requested  State,  but  the  executive  authority  of  the  re- 
quested State  shall,  subject  to  the  appropriate  laws  of  that 
State,  have  the  power  to  surrender  a  national  of  that 
State  if,  in  its  discretion,  it  be  deemed  proper  to  do  so. 

Aeticle  VIII 

The  Contracting  States  may  request,  one  from  the  other, 
through  the  channel  of  their  respective  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular agents,  the  provisional  arrest  of  a  fugitive  as  well 
as  the  seizure  of  articles  relating  to  the  crime  or  offense. 

The  request  for  provisional  arrest  shall  be  granted  pro- 
vided that  the  crime  or  offense  for  which  the  extradition 
of  the  fugitive  is  sought  is  one  for  which  extradition 
shall  be  granted  imder  the  present  Treaty  and  provided 
that  the  request  contains : 

1.  A  statement  of  the  crime  or  offense  of  which  the 
fugitive  is  accused  or  convicted ; 

2.  A  description  of  the  person  sought  for  the  purpose 
of  identification ; 

3.  A  statement  of  the  probable  whereabouts  of  the 
fugitive,  if  known  ;  and 

4.  A  declaration  that  there  exist  and  will  be  forth- 
coming the  relevant  documents  required  by  Article  IX 
of  the  present  Treaty. 

If,  within  a  maximum  period  of  60  days  from  the  date 
of  the  provisional  arrest  of  the  fugitive  in  accordance 
with  this  Article,  the  requesting  State  does  not  present 
the  formal  request  for  his  extradition,  duly  supported, 
the  person  detained  will  be  set  at  liberty  and  a  new 
request  for  his  extradition  will  be  accepted  only  when 
accompanied  by  the  relevant  documents  required  by 
Article  IX  of  the  present  Treaty. 
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Article  IX 
The  request  for   extradition  shall  be  made  through 
diplomatic  channels  or,  exceptionally,  in  the  absence  of 
diplomatic  agents,  it  may  be  made  by  a  consular  officer, 
and  shall  be  supported  by  the  following  documents : 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
the  crime  or  offense  for  which  his  extradition  is  sought : 
a  duly  certified  or  authenticated  copy  of  the  final  sentence 
of  the  competent  court. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  merely  charged  with 
the  crime  or  offense  for  which  his  extradition  is  sought : 
a  duly  certified  or  authenticated  copy  of  the  warrant  of 
arrest  or  other  order  of  detention  issued  by  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  requesting  State,  together  with 
the  depositions  upon  which  such  warrant  or  order  may 
have  been  issued  and  such  other  evidence  or  proof  as 
may  be  deemed  competent  in  the  case. 

The  documents  specified  in  this  Article  must  contain  a 
precise  statement  of  the  criminal  act  of  which  the  person 
sought  is  charged  or  convicted,  the  place  and  date  of  the 
commission  of  the  criminal  act,  and  they  must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  texts  of  the 
applicable  laws  of  the  requesting  State  including  the  laws 
relating  to  the  limitation  of  the  legal  proceedings  or  the 
enforcement  of  the  penalty  for  the  crime  or  offense  for 
which  the  extradition  of  the  person  is  sought,  and  data  or 
records  which  will  prove  the  identity  of  the  person  sought. 

The  documents  in  support  of  the  request  for  extradition 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  duly  certified  translation 
thereof  into  the  language  of  the  requested  State. 

Article  X 
When  the  extradition  of  a  jperson  has  been  requested 
by  more  than  one  State,  action  thereon  will  be  taken  as 
follows : 

1.  If  the  requests  deal  with  the  same  criminal  act,  pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  the  request  of  the  State  in  whose 
territory  the  act  was  performed. 

2.  If  the  requests  deal  with  different  criminal  acts, 
preference  will  be  given  to  the  request  of  the  State  in 
whose  territory  the  most  serious  crime  or  offense,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  requested  State,  has  been  committed. 

3.  If  the  requests  deal  with  different  criminal  acts,  but 
which  the  requested  State  regards  as  of  equal  gravity, 
the  preference  will  be  determined  by  the  priority  of  the 
requests. 

Article  XI 
The  determination  that  extradition  based  upon  the  re- 
quest therefor  should  or  should  not  be  granted  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  domestic  law  of  the  requested 
State,  and  the  person  whose  extradition  is  desired  shall 
have  the  right  to  use  such  remedies  and  recourses  as 
are  authorized  by  such  law. 

Article  XII 
If  at  the  time  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  re- 
quested State  shall  consider  the  documents  submitted  by 
the  requesting  State,  as  required  in  Article  IX  of  the 
present  Treaty,  in  support  of  its  request  for  the  extra- 
dition  of  the  person  sought,  it  shall  appear  that  such 


documents  do  not  constitute  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant 
extradition  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  of 
the  jjerson  sought,  such  person  shall  be  set  at  liberty  un- 
less the  requested  State  or  the  proper  tribunal  thereof 
shall,  in  conformity  with  its  own  laws,  order  an  extension 
of  time  for  the  submission  by  the  requesting  State  of 
additional  evidence. 

Article  XIII 

Extradition  having  been  granted,  the  surrendering 
State  shall  communicate  promptly  to  the  requesting  State 
that  the  person  to  be  extradited  is  held  at  Its  disposition. 

If,  within  60  days  counting  from  such  communication — 
except  when  rendered  impossible  by  force  majeure  or  by 
some  act  of  the  person  being  extradited  or  the  surrender 
of  the  person  is  deferred  pursuant  to  Articles  XIV  or 
XV  of  the  present  Treaty — such  person  has  not  been 
delivered  up  and  conveyed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
requested  State,  the  person  shall  be  set  at  liberty. 

Article  XIV 
When  the  person  whose  extradition  is  requested  is 
being  prosecuted  or  is  serving  a  sentence  in  the  requested 
State,  the  surrender  of  that  person  under  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  deferred  until  the  person 
is  entitled  to  be  set  at  liberty,  on  account  of  the  crime 
or  offense  for  which  he  is  being  prosecuted  or  is  serving 
a  sentence,  for  any  of  the  following  reasons:  dismissal 
of  the  prosecution,  acquittal,  expiration  of  the  term  of 
the  sentence  or  the  term  to  which  such  sentence  may 
have  been   commuted,   pardon,   parole,    or   amnesty. 

Article  XV 
When,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  medical  authority, 
duly  sworn  to,  the  person  whose  extradition  is  requested 
cannot  be  transported  from  the  requested  State  to  the 
requesting  State  without  serious  danger  to  his  life  due 
to  his  grave  illness,  the  surrender  of  the  person  under  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  deferred  until 
such  time  as  the  danger,  in  the  opinion  of  the  competent 
medical  authority,  has  been  sufficiently  mitigated. 

Article   XVI 

The  requesting  State  may  send  to  the  requested  State 
one  or  more  duly  authorized  agents,  either  to  aid  in  the 
identification  of  the  person  sought  or  to  receive  his 
surrender  and  to  convey  him  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
requested  State. 

Such  agents,  when  in  the  territory  of  the  requested 
State,  shall  be  subject  to  the  applicable  laws  of  the  re- 
quested State,  but  the  expenses  which  they  incur  shall 
be  for  the  account  of  the  State  which  has  sent  them. 

Article  XVII 
Expenses  related  to  the  transportation  of  the  person 
extradited  shall  be  paid  by  the  requesting  State.  The 
appropriate  legal  officers  of  the  country  in  which  the 
extradition  proceedings  take  place  shall,  by  all  legal  means 
within  their  power,  assist  the  officers  of  the  requesting 
State  before  the  respective  judges  and  magistrates.  No 
pecuniary  claim,  arising  out  of  the  arrest,  detention, 
examination  and  surrender  of  fugitives  under  the  terms 
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of  the  present  Treaty,  shall  be  made  by  the  requested 
State  against  the  requesting  State  other  than  as  specified 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  Article  and  other  than  for 
the  lodging,  maintenance,  and  board  of  the  person  being 
extradited  prior  to  his  surrender. 

The  legal  officers,  other  officers  of  the  requested  State, 
and  court  stenographers  in  the  requested  State  who  shall, 
in  the  usual  course  of  their  duty,  give  assistance  and 
who  receive  no  salary  or  compensation  other  than  specific 
fees  for  services  performed,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  requesting  State  the  usual  payment  for  such 
acts  or  services  performed  by  them  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  amount  as  though  such  acts  or  services 
had  been  performed  in  ordinary  criminal  proceedings 
under  the  laws  of  the  country  of  which  they  are  officers. 

Article  XVIII 
A  person  who,  after  surrender  by  either  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  to  the  other  under  the  terms  of  the  present 
Treaty,  succeeds  in  escaping  from  the  requesting  State 
and  takes  refuge  in  the  territory  of  the  State  which  has 
surrendered  him,  or  passes  through  it  in  transit,  vrill  be 
detained,  upon  simple  diplomatic  request,  and  surren- 
dered anew,  without  other  formalities,  to  the  State  to 
which  his  extradition  was  granted. 

Article  XIX 

Transit  through  the  territory  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  of  a  person  in  the  custody  of  an  agent  of  the 
other  Contracting  State,  and  surrendered  to  the  latter 
by  a  third  State,  and  who  is  not  of  the  nationality  of 
the  country  of  transit,  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  second  paragraph  of  this  Article,  be  permitted, 
independently  of  any  judicial  formalities,  when  re- 
quested through  diplomatic  channels  and  accompanied 
by  the  presentation  in  original  or  in  authenticated  copy 
ot  the  document  by  which  the  State  of  refuge  has  granted 
the  extradition.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  be  first  obtained. 

The  permission  provided  for  in  this  Article  may  never- 
theless be  refused  if  the  criminal  act  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  extradition  does  not  constitute  a  crime  or  offense 
enumerated  In  Article  II  of  the  present  Treaty,  or  when 
grave  reasons  of  public  order  are  opposed  to  the  transit. 

Article  XX 
Subject  to  the  rights  of  third  parties,  which  shall  be 
duly  resi)ected : 

1.  All  articles,  valuables,  or  documents  which  relate  to 
the  crime  or  offense  and,  at  the  time  of  arrest,  have 
been  found  in  the  possession  of  the  person  sought  or 
otherwise  found  in  the  requested  State  shall  be  sur- 
rendered, with  him,  to  the  requesting  State. 

2.  The  articles  and  valuables  which  may  be  found  in 
the  possession  of  third  parties  and  which  likewise  are 
related  to  the  crime  or  offense  shall  also  be  seized,  but 
may  be  surrendered  only  after  the  rights  with  regard 
thereto  asserted  by  such  third  parties  have  been 
determined. 


Article  XXI 
A  person  extradited  by  virtue  of  the  present  Treaty 
may  not  be  tried  or  punished  by  the  requesting  State  for 
any  crime  or  offense  committed  prior  to  the  request  for 
his  extradition,  other  than  that  which  gave  rise  to  the 
request,  nor  may  he  be  re-extradited  by  the  requesting 
State  to  a  third  country  which  claims  him,  unless  the 
surrendering  State  so  agrees  or  unless  the  person 
extradited,  having  been  set  at  liberty  within  the  request- 
ing State,  remains  voluntarily  in  the  requesting  State  for 
more  than  30  days  from  the  date  on  which  he  was  re- 
leased. Upon  such  release,  he  shall  be  Informed  of  the 
consequences  to  which  his  stay  in  the  territory  of  the 
requesting  State  would  subject  him. 

Article  XXII 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  the  ratifi- 
cations thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  one  m»nth 
after  the  date  of  exchange  of  ratifications.  It  may  be 
terminated  at  any  time  by  either  Contracting  State  giving 
notice  of  termination  to  the  other  Contracting  State, 
and  the  termination  shall  be  effective  six  months  after 
the  date  of  such  notice. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 

the  present  Treaty  and  have  affixed  hereunto  their  seals. 

Done    in    duplicate.    In    the    English    and    Portuguese 

languages,  both  equally  authentic,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  this 

13th  day  of  January,  1961. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 
John  M.  Cabot  I 

For  the  United  States  of  Brazil: 
HORACIO  Lafer 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    concerning    customs    facilities    for    touring. 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     Entered  into  force 
September  11,  1957.     TIAS  3879. 
Extension  to:  Hong  Kong,  November  11,  1960.  I 

Displaced  Persons  and  Refugees 

Agreement  extending  and  supplementing  the  agreement 
of  June  6,  1955  (TIAS  3471),  relating  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  operations  of  the  International  Tracing 
Service.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bonn  AprU 
28  and  May  5,  1960.     Entered  into  force  May  5,  1960. 

Protocol  renewing  and  amending  the  agreement  of  June 
6,  1955  (TIAS  3471),  constituting  an  International  Com- 
mission for  the  International  Tracing  Service.  Done 
at  Bonn  August  23,  1960.  Entered  Into  force  May  5, 
19C0. 

Signatures:  Belgium,  Prance,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Greece,  Israel,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States,  August  23,  1960. 

Protocol  renewing  and  amending  the  agreement  of  June 
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6,  1955  (TIAS  3471),  on  the  relations  between  the 
International  Commission  for  the  International  Trac- 
ing Service  and  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Signed  at  Bonn  and  at  Geneva  September  30 
and  October  7,  1960,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  the  International  Tracing  Serv- 
ice and  a  representative  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross.     Entered  into  force  May  5,  1960. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Development 
Association.     Done  at  Washington   January  26,   1960. 
Entered  into  force  September  24,  1960.     TIAS  4607. 
Signatures  and  acceptances:  Japan,  December  27,  1960; 

Finland,   Ghana,   and  Morocco,   December  29,  1960; 

Chile,  France,  Nicaragua,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Tunisia, 

December  30, 1960. 
Signatures:  Austria  and  Mexico,  December  31,  1960. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Philippines,   October  28,  1960; 

Honduras,   December  23,   1960;   Iraq,  December  29, 

1960. 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization.  Opened 
for  signature  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.  Entered  into 
force  April  7,  1948.     TIAS  1808. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  October  28,  1960; 
Gabon,  November  21,  1960. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,  1958.    Done  at  London 
December  1,  1958.     Entered  into  force  January  1,  1959. 
TIAS  4389. 
Accession  deposited:  New  Zealand,  November  28,  1960. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Ninth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  August  17,  1959.' 
Signatures:  Luxembourg,  November  8,  1960;  Chile,  No- 
vember 21,  1960 ;  Pakistan,  December  8,  1960. 
Declaration  on  relations  between  contracting  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the 
Government  of  the  Polish  People's  Republic.  Done  at 
Tokyo  November  9,  1959.  Entered  into  force  November 
16, 1960. 

Signatures:  Burma,  November  3,  1960;  Switzerland, 
November  15,  1960 ;  Ceylon,  November  16,  1960 ;  New 
Zealand,  December  7,  1960;  Pakistan,  December  8, 
1960. 
Declaration  confirming  signature:  Ghana,  November  16, 
1960. 


BILATERAL 

Argentina 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  additional  United  States  naval 
vessels  to  Argentina.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  December  27  and  29,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  December  29, 1960. 

Iceland 

Agreement  providing  for  an  assistance  grant  in  support  of 
Iceland's  economic  stabilization  program.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  December  30,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  December  30, 1960. 

New  Zealand 

Agreement  supplementing  the  civil  air  transport  agree- 
ment of  December  3,  1946   (TIAS  1573).     Effected  by 

*  Not  in  force. 


exchange     of    notes    at     Washington    December     30, 
1960.     Entered   into  force  December  30,   1960. 

Pakistan 

Treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  and  protocol.     Signed 
at  Washington  November  12,  1959. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  January  12,  1961. 
Enters  into  force:  February  12, 1961. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Defense  and  State  Departments  Begin 
Exchange  Program  for  Key  Personnel 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  announced  on  January  9  ( Department 
of  State  press  release  13)  that  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense  have  approved  phuis  to  ex- 
change outstanding  civilian  and  military  key  per- 
sonnel for  training  assignments  in  selected  posi- 
tions of  each  Department. 

Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  partici- 
pated in  a  ceremony  held  at  the  Department  of 
State  on  January  9  to  set  the  exchange  program 
in  motion.  John  N.  Irwin  II,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (International  Security  Affairs),  and 
Raymond  A.  Hare,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs,  who  arranged  the  pro- 
gram for  their  respective  Departments,  also  took 
part  in  the  ceremony. 

The  exchange  program  is  designed  to  promote 
mutually  a  better  imderstanding  of  foreign  affairs 
and  military  problems  and  a  continuing  develop- 
ment of  personnel  in  both  Departments  who  share 
understanding  and  perspective  in  the  area  where 
foreign  policy  and  military  policy  coincide.  The 
personnel,  nominated  for  their  qualifications  in 
high-level  policy  and  command  and  staff  duties, 
will  be  full-fledged  members  of  the  staffs  to  which 
assigned  and  will  ftinction  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  host  agency.  In  the  selections  particular  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  educational  backgrotmd, 
future  potential,  skill,  past  training,  experience, 
and  ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  posi- 
tion to  which  assigned.  Assignments  will  be  for  a 
period  of  approximately  2  years. 

The  proposal  for  this  exchange  program  was 
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made  by  Secretary  Herter  on  June  10,  1960,  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Ma- 
chineiy  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.^ 

A  total  of  11  people  from  each  Department  wiU 
be  nommated  to  participate  in  the  first  group  of 
exchanges.  The  Department  of  Defense  will  ex- 
change four  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  two  each  from  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  one  from  the 
Joint  Staff.  Personnel  will  generally  be  of  colonel 
or  lieutenant  colonel  rank  or  equivalent. 

The  following  nominees  have  been  selected  for 
the  first  exchange,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
remainder  of  the  group  will  be  nominated  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Department  of  Defense 

Raymond  J.  Albright,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Col.  Cullen  A.  Brannon,  Jr.,  USAF,  Joint  Staff 

Lt.   Col.  Marvin  C.   Kettelhut,  USA,  Department  of  the 

Army 
Capt.  Ross  E.  Freeman,  USN,  Department  of  the  Navy 
Col.  Harry  J.  Halbrestadt,  USAF,  Department  of  the  Air 

Force 

Department  of  State 

Frederic  H.  Behr,  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 

Robert  W.  Dean,  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 

John  Y.  Millar,  Bureau  of  European  Affairs 

Peter  Rutter,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Atomic 

Energy  Affairs 
Donald  L.  Woolf ,  Armed  Forces  StafiE  CoUege,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Designations 

Earl  O.  Finnie  as  Director,  U.S.  Operations  Mission, 
Haiti,  effective  December  8.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  15  dated  January  11.) 

"William  P.  Hughes  as  Director,  U.S.  Operations  Mis- 
sion, Bolivia,  effective  January  9. 

Sidney  B.  Jacques  as  Director,  Office  of  International 
Resources,  effective  January  4. 

James  R.  Johnstone  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Buildings,  effective  January  9. 


Resignations 

Vance  Brand  as  Managing  Director  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  effective  January  20.  (For  an  exchange 
of  letters  between  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Brand, 
see  White  House  press  release  dated  January  3.) 

Douglas  Dillon  as  Under  Secretary  of  State,  effective 
January  4.     (For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Presi- 


dent Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Dillon,  see  White  House  press 
release  dated  January  4.) 

Eric  H.  Hager  as  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department 
of  State,  effective  January  20.  (For  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Hager,  see 
White  House  press  release  dated  January  9.) 

Christian  A.  Herter  as  Secretary  of  State,  effective 
January  20.  (For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Herter,  see  p.  143.) 

Ogden  R.  Reid  as  Ambassador  to  Israel,  effective  Janu- 
ary 20.  (For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  President 
Eisenhower  and  Ambassador  Reid,  see  White  House  press 
release  dated  January  13.) 

Gerard  C.  Smith  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy 
Planning,  effective  January  20.  (For  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Smith,  see 
White  House  press  release  dated  January  9.) 

John  Hay  Whitney  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
effective  January  20.  (For  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Ambassador  Whitney,  see 
White  House  press  release  dated  December  31.) 
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The  Inaugural  Address  of  President  Kennedy 


Vice  President  Johnson,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice,  President  Eisenhower,  Vice 
President  Nixon,  President  Truman,  Eeverend 
Clergy,  Fellow  Citizens  : 

We  observe  today  not  a  victory  of  party  but 
a  celebration  of  freedom — symbolizing  an  end  as 
well  as  a  beginning — signifying  renewal  as  well  as 
change.  For  I  have  sworn  before  you  and  Al- 
mighty God  the  same  solemn  oath  our  forebears 
prescribed  nearly  a  centuiy  and  three  quarters  ago. 

The  world  is  very  different  now.  For  man 
holds  in  his  mortal  hands  the  power  to  abolish  all 
forms  of  human  poverty  and  all  forms  of  himian 
life.  And  yet  the  same  revolutionary  beliefs  for 
which  our  forebears  fought  are  still  at  issue  around 
the  globe — the  belief  that  the  rights  of  man  come 
not  from  the  generosity  of  the  state  but  from  the 
hand  of  God. 

"We  dare  not  forget  today  that  we  are  the  heirs 
of  that  first  revolution.  Let  the  word  go  forth 
from  this  time  and  place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike, 
that  the  torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation 
of  Americans — born  in  this  century,  tempered  by 
war,  disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud 
of  our  ancient  heritage — and  unwilling  to  witness 
or  permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those  hiunan  rights 
to  which  this  Nation  has  always  been  committed, 
and  to  wliich  we  are  committed  today  at  home  and 
aroimd  the  world. 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes  us 
well  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any 
burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend, 
oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the  survival  and  the  suc- 
cess of  liberty. 

This  much  we  pledge — and  more. 


'Delivered  on  Jan.  20  (White  House  press  release;  as- 
delivered  text). 


To  those  old  allies  wliose  cultural  and  spiritual 
origins  we  share,  we  pledge  the  loyalty  of  faithful 
friends.  United,  there  is  little  we  cannot  do  in  a 
host  of  cooperative  ventures.  Divided,  there  is 
little  we  can  do — for  we  dare  not  meet  a  powerful 
challenge  at  odds  and  split  asimder. 

To  those  new  states  whom  we  welcome  to  tlie 
ranks  of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  word  that  one  form 
of  colonial  control  shall  not  have  passed  away 
merely  to  be  replaced  by  a  far  more  iron  tyranny. 
We  shall  not  always  expect  to  find  them  support- 
ing our  view.  But  we  shall  always  hope  to  find 
them  strongly  supporting  their  own  freedom — 
and  to  remember  that,  in  the  past,  those  who 
foolislily  sought  power  by  riding  the  back  of  the 
tiger  ended  up  inside. 

To  those  people  in  the  huts  and  villages  of  half 
the  globe  struggling  to  break  the  bonds  of  mass 
misery,  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  help  them 
help  themselves,  for  whatever  period  is  required — 
not  because  the  Communists  may  be  doing  it,  not 
because  we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  it  is  right. 
If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who  are 
poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

To  our  sister  republics  south  of  our  border,  we 
offer  a  special  pledge — to  convert  our  good  words 
into  good  deeds — in  a  new  alliance  for  progress-v^ 
to  assist  free  men  and  free  governments  in  casting 
off  the  chains  of  poverty.  But  this  peaceful  rev- 
olution of  hope  cannot  become  the  prey  of  hostile 
powei-s.  Let  all  our  neighbors  know  that  we  shall 
join  with  them  to  oppose  aggression  or  subversion 
anywhere  in  the  Americas.  And  let  every  other 
power  know  that  this  hemisphere  intends  to  re- 
main the  master  of  its  own  house. 

To  that  world  assembly  of  sovereign  states,  the 
United  Nations,  our  last  best  liope  in  an  age  where 
the  instruments  of  war  have  far  outpaced  the  in- 
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struments  of  peace,  we  renew  our  pledge  of  sup- 
port— to  prevent  it  from  becoming  merely  a  forum 
for  invective — to  strengthen  its  sliield  of  the  new 
and  tlie  weak — and  to  enlarge  the  area  in  which  its 
writ  may  run. 

Finally,  to  those  nations  who  would  make  them- 
selves our  adversary,  we  offer  not  a  pledge  but  a 
request :  that  both  sides  begin  anew  the  quest  for 
peace,  before  the  dark  powers  of  destruction  un- 
leashed by  science  engulf  all  luimanity  in  planned 
or  accidental  self-destruction. 

We  dare  not  tempt  them  with  weakness.  For 
only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond  doubt  can 
we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that  they  will  never 
be  employed. 

But  neither  can  two  great  and  powerful  groups 
of  nations  take  comfort  from  our  present  course — 
both  sides  overburdened  by  the  cost  of  modern 
weapons,  both  rightly  alarmed  by  the  steady 
spread  of  the  deadly  atom,  yet  both  racing  to  alter 
that  uncertain  balance  of  terror  that  stays  the  hand 
of  mankind's  final  war. 

So  let  us  begin  anew — remembering  on  both 
sides  that  civility  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness,  and 
sincerity  is  always  subject  to  proof.  Let  us  never 
negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let  us  never  fear  to 
negotiate. 

Let  both  sides  explore  what  problems  imite  us 
instead  of  belaboring  those  problems  which 
divide  us. 

Let  both  sides,  for  the  first  time,  formulate 
serious  and  precise  proposals  for  the  inspection 
and  control  of  arms — and  bring  the  absolute  power 
to  destroy  other  nations  under  the  absolute  control 
of  all  nations. 

Let  both  sides  seek  to  invoke  the  wonders  of  sci- 
ence instead  of  its  terrors.  Together  let  us  explore 
the  stars,  conquer  the  deserts,  eradicate  disease,  tap 
the  ocean  depths,  and  encourage  the  arts  and 
commerce. 

Let  both  sides  unite  to  heed  in  all  cornere  of  the 
earth  the  command  of  Isaiah — to  "undo  the  heavy 
burdens  .  .  .  [and]  let  the  oppressed  go  free." 

And  if  a  beacliliead  of  cooperation  may  push 
back  the  jungle  of  suspicion,  let  both  sides  join 
in  creating  a  new  endeavor,  not  a  new  balance  of 
jjower,  but  a  new  world  of  law,  where  the  strong 
are  just  and  the  weak  secure  and  the  peace 
preserved. 


All  this  will  not  be  finished  in  the  first  one 
hundred  days.  Nor  will  it  be  finished  in  the  first 
one  thousand  days,  nor  in  the  life  of  this  adminis- 
tration, nor  even  perhaps  in  our  lifetime  on  this 
planet.     But  let  us  begin. 

In  your  hands,  my  fellow  citizens,  more  than 
mine,  will  rest  the  final  success  or  failure  of  our 
course.  Since  this  country  was  founded,  each 
generation  of  Americans  has  been  summoned  to 
give  testimony  to  its  national  loyalty.  The 
graves  of  young  Americans  who  answered  the  call 
to  service  surroiuid  the  globe. 

Now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again — not  as  a 
call  to  bear  arms,  though  anns  we  need — not  as 
a  call  to  battle,  though  embattled  we  are — but  a 
call  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long  twilight  struggle, 
year  in  and  year  out,  "rejoicing  in  hope,  patient 
in  tribulation"- — a  struggle  against  the  common 
enemies  of  man :  tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and 
war  itself. 

Can  we  forge  against  these  enemies  a  grand  and 
global  alliance.  North  and  South,  East  and  West, 
that  can  assure  a  more  fruitful  life  for  all  man- 
kind ?     Will  you  join  in  that  historic  effort? 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a  few 
generations  have  been  granted  the  role  of  defend- 
ing freedom  in  its  hour  of  maximum  danger.  I 
do  not  shrink  from  this  responsibility — I  welcome 
it.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  would  exchange 
places  with  any  other  people  or  any  other  genera- 
tion. The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which  . 
we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light  our  country  I 
and  all  who  serve  it — and  the  glow  from  that  fire 
can  truly  light  the  world. 

And  so,  my  fellow  Americans:  ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can    • 
do  for  your  country. 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world :  ask  not  what 
America  will  do  for  you,  but  what  together  we 
can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man.  j 

Finally,  whether  you  are  citizens  of  America  or 
citizens  of  the  world,  ask  of  us  here  the  same  high 
standards  of  strength  and  sacrifice  which  we  ask 
of  you.  With  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure 
reward,  with  history  the  final  judge  of  our  deeds, 
let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we  love,  asking 
His  blessing  and  His  help,  but  knowing  that  here 
on  earth  God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own. 
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President  and  President-Elect  Discuss 
Current  World  Situation 

Following  is  a  statement  released  at  the  'White 
House  on  January  19  hy  James  C.  Hagerty,  Press 
Secretaiy  to  President  Eisenhower,  and  Pie'rre 
Salinger,  Press  Secretary  to  President-elect  John 
F.  Kennedy. 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  19 

The  President  and  the  President-elect  met  today 
for  the  second  time  since  the  election  for  a  full 
discussion  of  the  current  world  situation.^  Dur- 
ing these  discussions  the  President-elect  and  the 
incoming  Cabinet  members  who  attended  these 
meetings  were  brought  up  to  date  on  a  number  of 
matters  affecting  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

World  areas  imder  discussion  included  the  Far 
East,  Africa,  Western  Europe  and  the  Caribbean. 

The  President  and  the  President-elect  met  alone 
in  the  President's  office  and  then  met  in  the  Cabi- 
net Room  with  the  current  and  incoming  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Treasury  and  Defense  for  a 
continuation  of  the  discussions. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Cameroun 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Eepub- 
lic  of  Cameroim,  Aime-Raymond  N'Thepe,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Eisenliower 
on  January  16.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's 
remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  22  dated  Januaiy  16. 

Ivory  Coast 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Ivory  Coast,  Konan  Bedie,  presented 
his  ci-edentials  to  President  Eisenliower  on  Jan- 
uary 17.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  25  dated  January  17. 

Venezuela 
The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Venezuela, 


Jose  Antonio  Mayobre  Cova,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  President  Eisenliower  on  Januaiy  16. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  21  dated  January  16. 


U.S.  Rejects  Soviet  Allegations 
on  ''Sverdlovsk"  Incident 

Following  is  an  excliange  of  notes  hetween  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  a 
Soviet  allegation  that  the  Sverdlovsk,  a  Soviet 
merchant  ship,  had  been  stopped  by  U.S.  naval 
vessels  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  January  13. 

UNITED  STATES  NOTE  > 

Press  release  31  dated  January  19 

The  Department  of  State  refers  the  Embassy  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  Note 
No.  10/OSA  dated  January  14,  1961  from  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Moscow  which  alleges  that 
an  American  "patrol  craft"  and  two  other  United 
States  "military  vessels''  attempted  to  halt  the 
Soviet  ship  Sverdlovsk  while  the  Soviet  ship  was 
sailing  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

An  investigation  of  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  Ministry's  note  has  established  that  the  Soviet 
ship  Sverdlovsk  was  not  stopped  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  by  American  ships.  The  American  ships 
which  encoiuitered  the  Sverdlovsk  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  on  the  night  of  January  13  exchanged 
routine  identification  signals  in  accordance  with 
normal  maritime  practice.  No  signals  of  any 
other  kind  were  given.  Moreover,  at  no  time  did 
the  American  ships  come  nearer  to  the  Sverdlovsk 
than  3.5  miles. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment sees  no  basis  for  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Government. 

Depart3ient  of  State, 
Washington ,  January  19, 1961. 


^  For   a  statement  concerning  the   first  meeting,   see 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  26, 1960,  p.  968. 


'  Delivered   to  tlie   Soviet  Embassy  at  Wastiington  on 
Jan.  19. 


Fefaroory  6,   1967 
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SOVIET  NOTE  2 

Unofflcial  translatloa 
No.  10/OSA 

The  Foreign  Ministry  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  deems  it  necessary  to  state  the  following  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Government: 

According  to  a  report  just  received  from  the  captain 
of  the  Soviet  tanker  Sverdlovsk,  now  in  neutral  waters  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  tanker  was  met  by  an  American 
patrol  craft  which,  without  any  basis,  ordered  it  to  come 
to  an  immediate  halt.  Two  more  U.S.A.  military  vessels 
quickly  approached  the  tanker,  also  ordering  the  captain 
of  the  Sverdlovsk  to  stop. 

The  activities  of  the  American  naval  vessels  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  tanker  Sverdlovsk  cannot  be  ap- 
praised other  than  as  a  crude  violation  of  the  principles 
of  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  open  seas  and  tramping 
underfoot  the  norms  of  international  law. 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  protests  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.A.  in  connection  with  the  provocative  acts 
of  the  American  naval  vessels,  demands  their  immediate 
cessation  and  punishment  of  the  guilty  persons. 


Department  Limits  Travel 
to  Cuba  by  Americans 

Press  release  24  dated  January  16 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 16  that  in  view  of  the  U.S.  Government's  in- 
ability, following  the  break  in  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba/  to  extend 
normal  protective  services  to  Americans  visiting 
Cuba,  U.S.  citizens  desiring  to  go  to  Cuba  must 
until  further  notice  obtain  passports  specifically 
endorsed  by  the  Department  of  State  for  such 
travel.  All  outstanding  passports,  except  those 
of  U.S.  citizens  remaining  in  Cuba,  are  being  de- 
clared invalid  for  travel  to  Cuba  miless  specifi- 
cally endorsed  for  such  travel. 

The  Department  contemplates  that  exceptions 
to  these  regulations  will  be  granted  to  persons 
whose  travel  may  be  regarded  as  being  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  such  as  newsmen  or 
businessmen  with  previously  established  business 
interests. 

Permanent  resident  aliens  cannot  travel  to  Cuba 
unless  special  permission  is  obtained  for  tliis  pur- 
pose through  the  U.S.  Inmiigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service. 


Federal  regulations  are  being  amended  to  put 
these  requirements  into  effect.^ 

These  actions  have  been  taken  in  conformity 
with  the  Department's  normal  practice  of  limit- 
ing travel  to  those  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  does  not  maintain  diplomatic  relations. 


U.S.-Honduran  Trade  Agreement 
Terminated  in  Part 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  29  dated  January  19 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Honduras  have  mutually  agreed  to  terminate 
parts  of  the  United  States-Honduran  Trade 
Agreement  of  1935. 

The  parts  of  the  trade  agreement  which  are 
to  be  terminated  are  the  schedules  of  tariff  con- 
cessions and  the  provisions  directly  related  to 
these  schedules.  The  general  provisions  of  the 
agreement  are  to  remain  in  effect.  This  ar- 
rangement maintains  certain  mutually  beneficial 
trade  advantages,  such  as  most-favored-nation 
treatment  and  assurances  that  both  countries  will 
administer  their  import  policies  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

The  request  for  this  termination  was  made  by 
the  Goverimient  of  Honduras.  The  Government 
of  Honduras  has  stated  that  termination  will 
facilitate  measures  designed  to  develop  and  sta- 
bilize the  Honduran  economy,  as  well  as  aid  in 
the  creation  of  a  Central  American  customs 
union. 

The  exchange  of  notes  ^  terminating  parts  of 
the  United  States-Honduran  Trade  Agreement  of 
December  18,  1935,  took  place  on  January  18, 
1961,  at  Tegucigalpa,  and  the  partial  termination 
will  become  effective  February  28,  1961. 

PROCLAMATION  3390  * 

Terminating  the  Hondukan  Trade  Aoreement  in  Part 

Whereas,  under  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  section 
3.50(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  amended  by  the  act  of 
June  12,  1934,  entitled  "An  Act  To  Amend  the  Tariff  Act 


( 


2  Handed  to  American  Ambassador  Llewellyn  E.  Thomp- 
son at  Moscow  on  Jan.  14  by  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Vasiliy  V.  Kuznetsov. 

'  Bui,LETiN  of  Jan.  23, 1961,  p.  103. 


=  For  text  of  I'ublic  Notice  179  of  Jan.  16,  see  26  Fed. 
Reg.  492. 
"  Not  printed. 
•26  Fed.  Reg.  507. 
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of  1930",  4S  Stat.  943,  the  President  entered  into  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras 
on  December  IS,  1935,  49  Stat.  3S51,  and  i)roclaimed  such 
trade  agreement  by  proclamation  dated  February  1,  1936, 
49  Stat.  3S51 ;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Hon- 
duras have  agreed  to  terminate  the  schedules  of  con- 
cessions of  such  trade  agreement  and  the  provisions  re- 
lated thereto  as  of  the  beginning  of  February  28, 1961 ;  and 

Wheeeas  paragraph  (6)  of  section  350(a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  President  to 
terminate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  proclamation  carry- 
ing out  a  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  such 
section : 

Now,  THBHiEFOKE,  I,  DwiOHT  D.  EISENHOWER,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  statutes,  including  section  350(a)  (6)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,   do  hereby  proclaim  that  the 


aforesaid  proclamation  dated  February  1,  1936  shall 
terminate  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  schedules  of  con- 
cessions in  the  trade  agreement  and  the  provisions  re- 
lated thereto,  as  of  the  beginning  of  February  28,  1961. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington   this   18th   day  of 

January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
[seal]     dred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of 

the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-fifth. 


/O'  ljL>y  C-fZJO-tCi^  Aao>/v^ 


By  the  President : 
Christian  A.  Herter, 
Secretary  of  State. 


President  Eisenhower's  Farewell  to  the  Nation 


Address  iy  President  Eisenhower  ^ 


My  fellow  Americans:  Three  days  from  now, 
after  half  a  century  in  the  service  of  our  country, 
I  shall  lay  down  the  responsibilities  of  office  as, 
in  traditional  and  solemn  ceremony,  the  authority 
of  the  Presidency  is  vested  in  my  successor. 

This  evening  I  come  to  you  with  a  message  of 
leavetakmg  and  farewell  and  to  share  a  few  final 
thoughts  with  you,  my  countrymen. 

Like  every  other  citizen,  I  wish  the  new  Presi- 
dent and  all  who  will  labor  with  him  Godspeed. 
I  pray  that  the  coming  years  will  be  blessed  with 
peace  and  prosperity  for  all. 


Our  people  expect  their  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  find  essential  agreement  on  issues  of  great 
moment,  the  wise  resolution  of  which  will  better 
shape  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

My  own  relations  with  the  Congress,  which 
began  on  a  remote  and  tenuous  basis,  when  long 


^  Delivered  to  the  Nation  by  television  and  radio  on 
Jan.  17  (White  House  press  release) . 


ago  a  member  of  the  Senate  appointed  me  to  West 
Point,  have  since  ranged  to  the  intimate  durmg 
the  war  and  immediate  postwar  period  and,  fi- 
nally, to  the  mutually  interdependent  during 
these  past  8  years. 

In  this  final  relationship  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  have,  on  most  vital  issues,  coop- 
erated well  to  serve  the  national  good  rather  than 
mere  partisanship  and  so  have  assured  that  the 
business  of  the  Nation  should  go  forward.  So  my 
official  relationship  with  the  Congress  ends  in  a 
feeling  on  my  part  of  gratitude  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do  so  much  together. 

II 

We  now  stand  10  years  past  the  midpoint  of  a 
century  that  has  witnessed  four  major  wars 
among  great  nations.  Three  of  these  involved 
our  own  country.  Despite  these  holocausts, 
America  is  today  the  strongest,  the  most  influen- 
tial, and  most  productive  nation  in  the  world. 
Understandably  proud  of  this  preeminence,  we 
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yet  realize  that  America's  leadership  and  prestige 
depend  not  merely  upon  our  unmatched  material 
progress,  riches,  and  military  strength  but  on  how 
we  use  our  power  in  the  interests  of  world  peace 
and  human  betterment. 

Ill 

Throughout  America's  adventure  in  free  gov- 
ernment our  basic  purposes  have  been  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  foster  progress  in  himian  achievement, 
and  to  enhance  liberty,  dignity,  and  integrity 
among  people  and  among  nations.  To  strive  for 
less  would  be  unworthy  of  a  free  and  religious 
people.  Any  failure  traceable  to  arrogance  or 
our  lack  of  comprehension  or  readiness  to  sacrifice 
would  inflict  upon  us  grievous  hurt  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Progress  toward  these  noble  goals  is  persistently 
threatened  by  the  conflict  now  engulfing  the  world. 
It  commands  our  whole  attention,  absorbs  our 
very  beings.  We  face  a  hostile  ideology — global 
in  scope,  atheistic  in  character,  ruthless  in  purpose, 
and  insidious  in  method.  Unhappily  the  danger 
it  poses  promises  to  be  of  indefinite  duration.  To 
meet  it  successfully  there  is  called  for  not  so  much 
the  emotional  and  transitory  sacrifices  of  crisis 
but  rather  those  which  enable  us  to  carry  for- 
ward steadily,  surely,  and  without  complaint  the 
burdens  of  a  prolonged  and  complex  struggle — 
with  liberty  the  stake.  Only  thus  shall  we  re- 
main, despite  every  provocation,  on  our  charted 
course  toward  pennanent  peace  and  human 
betterment. 

Crises  there  will  continue  to  be.  In  meeting 
them,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  gi'eat  or  small, 
there  is  a  recurring  temptation  to  feel  that  some 
spectacular  and  costly  action  could  become  the 
miraculous  solution  to  all  current  difficulties.  A 
huge  increase  in  newer  elements  of  our  defense, 
development  of  imrealistic  programs  to  cure  every 
ill  in  agriculture,  a  dramatic  expansion  in  basic 
and  applied  research — these  and  many  other  pos- 
sibilities, each  possibly  promising  in  itself,  may 
be  suggested  as  the  only  way  to  the  road  we  wish 
to  travel. 

But  each  proposal  must  be  weighed  in  the 
light  of  a  broader  consideration :  the  need  to  main- 
tain balance  in  and  among  national  programs — 
balance  between  the  private  and  the  public  econo- 
my, balance  between  cost  and  hoped-for  advantage, 
balance  between  the  clearly  necessary  and  the 


comfortably  desirable,  balance  between  our  essen- 
tial requirements  as  a  nation  and  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  Nation  upon  the  individual,  bal- 
ance between  actions  of  the  moment  and  the  na- 
tional welfare  of  the  future.  Good  judgment 
seeks  balance  and  progress;  lack  of  it  eventually 
finds  imbalance  and  frustration. 

The  record  of  many  decades  stands  as  proof 
that  our  people  and  their  Government  have,  in 
the  main,  understood  these  trutlis  and  have  re- 
sponded to  them  well  in  the  face  of  stress  and 
threat.  But  threats,  new  in  kind  or  degree,  con- 
stantly arise.     I  mention  two  only. 

IV 

A  vital  element  in  keeping  the  peace  is  our 
Military  Establishment.  Our  arms  must  be 
mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that  no  poten- 
tial aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk  his  own 
destruction. 

Our  military  organization  today  bears  little 
relation  to  that  known  by  any  of  my  predecessors 
in  peacetime,  or  indeed  by  the  fighting  men  of 
World  War  II  or  Korea. 

Until  the  latest  of  our  world  conflicts,  the  United 
States  had  no  armaments  industry.  American 
makers  of  plowshares  could,  with  time  and  as  re- 
quired, make  swords  as  well.  But  now  we  can  no 
longer  risk  emergency  improvisation  of  national 
defense;  we  have  been  compelled  to  create  a  per- 
manent armaments  industry  of  vast  proportions. 
Added  to  this,  Syo  million  men  and  women  are 
directly  engaged  in  the  Defense  Establishment. 
We  annually  spend  on  military  security  more  than 
the  net  income  of  all  United  States  corporations. 

This  conjunction  of  an  immense  Military  Estab- 
lishment and  a  large  arms  industry  is  new  in  the 
American  experience.  The  total  influence — eco- 
nomic, political,  even  spiritual — is  felt  in  every 
city,  every  statehouse,  every  office  of  the  Federal  I 
Government.  We  recognize  the  imperative  need 
for  this  development.  Yet  we  must  not  fail  to 
comprehend  its  grave  implications.  Our  toil,  re- 
sources, and  livelihood  are  all  involved ;  so  is  the 
very  structure  of  our  society. 

In  the  councils  of  government  we  must  guard 
agamst  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted  influence, 
whether  sought  or  unsought,  by  the  military- 
industrial  complex.  Tlie  potential  for  the  dis- 
astrous rise  of  misplaced  power  exists  and  will 
persist. 
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We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  combina- 
tion endanger  our  liberties  or  democratic  processes. 
We  should  take  nothing  for  granted.  Only  an 
alert  and  knowledgeable  citizenry  can  compel  the 
proper  meshing  of  the  huge  industrial  and  military 
machinery  of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods 
and  goals  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  prosper 
together. 

Akin  to  and  largely  responsible  for  the  sweep- 
ing changes  in  our  industrial-military  posture  has 
been  the  technological  revolution  during  recent 
decades.  In  this  revolution  research  has  become 
central ;  it  also  becomes  more  formalized,  complex, 
and  costly.  A  steadily  increasing  share  is  con- 
ducted for,  by,  or  at  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Today  the  solitary  inventor,  tinkering  in  his 
shop,  has  been  overshadowed  by  task  forces  of 
scientists  in  laboratories  and  testmg  fields.  In  the 
same  fashion  the  free  university,  historically  the 
fountainhead  of  free  ideas  and  scientific  discovery, 
has  experienced  a  revolution  in  the  conduct  of 
research.  Partly  because  of  the  huge  costs  in- 
volved, a  Goveriunent  contract  becomes  virtually 
a  substitute  for  intellectual  curiosity.  For  every 
old  blackboard  there  are  now  hundreds  of  new 
electronic  computers. 

The  prospect  of  domination  of  the  Nation's 
scholars  by  Federal  employment,  project  alloca- 
tions, and  the  power  of  money  is  ever  present  and 
is  gravely  to  be  regarded. 

Yet,  in  holding  scientific  research  and  discovery 
in  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must  also  be  alert  to 
the  equal  and  opposite  danger  that  public  policy 
could  itself  become  the  captive  of  a  scientific- 
teclmological  elite. 

It  is  the  task  of  statemanship  to  mold,  to  balance, 
and  to  integrate  these  and  other  forces,  new  and 
old,  within  the  principles  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem— ever  aiming  toward  the  supreme  goals  of 
our  free  society. 


Another  factor  m  maintaining  balance  involves 
the  element  of  time.  As  we  peer  into  society's  fu- 
ture, we — you  and  I,  and  our  Government — must 
avoid  the  imjiulse  to  live  only  for  today,  plunder- 
ing for  our  own  ease  and  convenience  the  precious 
resources  of  tomorrow.  We  cannot  mortgage  the 
material  assets  of  our  grandchildren  without  risk- 
ing the  loss  also  of  their  political  and  spiritual 


heritage.  We  want  democracy  to  survive  for  all 
generations  to  come,  not  to  become  the  insolvent 
phantom  of  tomorrow. 

VI 

Down  the  long  lane  of  the  history  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten, America  knows  that  this  world  of  ours,  ever 
growing  smaller,  must  avoid  becoming  a  com- 
munity of  dreadful  fear  and  hate  and  be,  instead, 
a  proud  confederation  of  mutual  trust  and  respect. 

Such  a  confederation  must  be  one  of  equals. 
The  weakest  must  come  to  the  conference  table 
with  the  same  confidence  as  do  we,  protected  as 
we  are  by  our  moral,  economic,  and  military 
strength.  That  table,  though  scarred  by  many 
past  frustrations,  cannot  be  abandoned  for  the 
certain  agony  of  the  battlefield. 

Disarmament,  with  mutual  honor  and  confi- 
dence, is  a  continuing  imperative.  Together  we 
must  learn  how  to  compose  differences,  not  with 
arms  but  with  intellect  and  decent  purpose.  Be- 
cause this  need  is  so  sharp  and  apparent  I  confess 
that  I  lay  down  my  official  responsibilities  in  this 
field  with  a  definite  sense  of  disappointment.  As 
one  who  has  witnessed  the  horror  and  the  linger- 
ing sadness  of  war,  as  one  who  knows  that  another 
war  could  utterly  destroy  this  civilization  which 
has  been  so  slowly  and  painfully  built  over  thou- 
sands of  yeai-s,  I  wish  I  could  say  tonight  that  a 
lasting  peace  is  in  sight. 

Happily  I  can  say  that  war  has  been  avoided. 
Steady  progress  toward  our  ultimate  goal  has  been 
made.  But  so  much  remains  to  be  done.  As  a 
private  citizen  I  shall  never  cease  to  do  what  little 
I  can  to  help  the  world  advance  along  that  road. 

VII 

So,  in  this  my  last  good  night  to  you  as  your 
President,  I  thank  you  for  the  many  opportunities 
you  have  given  me  for  public  service  in  war  and 
peace.  I  trust  that  in  that  service  you  find  some 
things  worthy ;  as  for  the  rest  of  it,  I  know  you 
will  find  ways  to  improve  perfonnance  in  the 
future. 

You  and  I,  my  fellow  citizens,  need  to  be  strong 
in  our  faith  that  all  nations,  under  God,  will  reach 
the  goal  of  peace  with  justice.  May  we  be  ever  xm- 
swerving  in  devotion  to  principle,  confident  but 
humble  with  power,  diligent  in  pursuit  of  the 
Nation's  great  goals. 
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To  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  I  once  more 
give  expression  to  America's  prayerful  and  con- 
tinuing aspiration; 

We  pray  that  peoples  of  all  faiths,  all  races,  all 
nations,  may  have  their  great  human  needs  satis- 
fied ;  that  those  now  denied  opportunity  shall  come 
to  enjoy  it  to  the  full ;  that  all  who  yearn  for  free- 
dom may  experience  its  spiritual  blessings;  that 


those  who  have  freedom  will  understand,  also,  its 
heavy  responsibilities ;  that  all  who  are  insensitive 
to  the  needs  of  others  will  learn  charity ;  that  the 
scourges  of  poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance  will 
be  made  to  disappear  from  the  earth ;  and  that,  in 
the  goodness  of  time,  all  peoples  will  come  to  live 
together  in  a  peace  guaranteed  by  the  binding  force 
of  mutual  respect  and  love. 


Sprague  Committee  Reports  to  President  Eisenhower 
on  U.S.  Information  Activities  Abroad 


On  December  23  Mans-field  Sprague,  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Comm^ittee  on  Information 
Activities  Abroad,  submitted  to  President  Eisen- 
hower the  Committee's  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendatioiis}  On  January  11  the  White  Hou^e 
released  tlie  following  excliange  of  letters  between 
the  President  and  Mr.  Sprague,  with  highlights 
of  the  Committee''s  recommendations  and  extracts 
from  the  Connmittee\s  report. 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  11 
EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS 

President  Eisenhower  to  Mr.  Sprague 

Jantjaet  9,  1961 
Dear  Mr.  Sprague  :  I  have  read  with  deep  in- 
terest the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Information  Activities  Abroad 
which  were  submitted  to  me  with  your  letter  of 
December  twenty-third. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
the  study  conducted  by  your  committee  and  the 
breadth  and  vision  which  characterize  it.  As  you 
know,  I  am  asking  that  study  be  started  on  it  at 
once  by  the  departments  and  agencies  involved  in 
the  matters  it  covers.  Also,  I  am  having  it  placed 
in  the  permanent  records  of  the  Government 
readily  available  for  future  use.  With  much  of 
the  report,  and  a  great  many  of  its  conclusions 


^For  announcement  of  appointment  of  the  Committee, 
see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7, 1960,  p.  365. 


and  recommendations,  I  am  in  full  and  instant 
accord.  Certain  other  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations will  of  course  require,  and  receive, 
further  consideration.  Altogether,  I  think  it  is 
a  document  of  exceptional  value  to  an  informed 
understanding  of  this  subject,  and  for  this  reason 
have  determined  to  put  as  much  of  it  as  possible 
into  the  public  domain.  Your  committee  was  not 
asked  to  make  an  miclassified  report  and  indeed 
you  have  dealt  with  many  things  which  must  re- 
main classified  m  the  interest  of  national  security. 
Even  with  these  omitted,  however,  it  deserves — 
and  I  hope  will  receive — wide  attention. 

There  are  certain  of  your  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations which  merit  particular  notice.  The 
first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
total  U.S.  information  effort,  particularly  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  I  share  the  commit- 
tee's view  that  there  should  be  continued  expansion 
of  these  activities,  carried  out  in  an  orderly  way 
so  as  to  permit  the  preparation  of  sound  plans 
and  the  recruitment  and  training  of  qualified 
personnel. 

Also  worthy  of  serious  attention  is  the  stress 
laid  by  the  committee  upon  the  training  process 
so  that  those  members  of  the  Government  who 
engage  in  operations  may  fully  understand  the 
broad  policy  considerations  which  underlie  our 
programs  and  be  fully  equipped  to  act  in  the  total 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

There  would  be,  I  hope,  general  acceptance  of 
the  view  that  in  the  long  run  the  soundest  program 
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of  all  might  well  be  the  one  to  give  assistance  to 
educational  development.  Such  a  program  should 
of  course  be  well  delined  in  scope  and  timing  be- 
fore extensive  commitments  are  made. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  values  in  the  pro- 
grams of  excliange  of  persons,  and  serious  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  your  committee's  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  expanded,  particularly 
with  African  countries.  Also,  I  fully  agree  that 
improvement  in  planning  and  making  arrange- 
ments for  exchange  personnel  while  they  are  in 
this  country  is  a  most  desirable  goal. 

In  our  foreign  programs,  there  will  be  wide 
agreement  as  to  the  importance  of  giving  careful 
attention  to  the  impact  of  program  actions  on  for- 
eign opinion  both  in  the  formulation  of  policy  and 
in  the  execution  of  programs.  It  is  my  hope  that 
all  agencies  and  departments  will  continue  to  take 
appropriate  organizational  and  training  measures 
to  this  end.  As  your  committee  properly  jjoints 
out,  appropriate  emphasis  also  must  be  given  to 
public  opinion  in  the  field  which  we  have  tradi- 
tionally looked  upon  as  formal  diplomacy. 

There  is  little  question  in  my  mind  that  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board  was  a 
major  step  forward.  I  think  it  has  well  justified 
its  existence  and  I  would  hope  that  it  will  be  con- 
tinued as  an  important  element  in  the  national 
policy  machinery.  In  any  event,  I  share  the  judg- 
ment of  your  committee  that  regardless  of  any 
changes  that  may  be  made  in  this  machinery,  the 
functions  now  performed  by  the  Operations  Coor- 
dinating Board  must  continue  to  be  provided  for. 

Finally,  I  express  my  personal  thanks  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  the  members  of  your  commit- 
tee and  to  the  committee  staff,  for  the  long  and 
arduous  work  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this 
study.  I  know  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  time 
you  and  your  colleagues  have  devoted  to  this  con- 
structive effort.  The  country  is  indeed  indebted 
to  you  all. 

With  warm  regard, 
Sincei'ely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

Mr.  Sprague  to  President  Eisenhower 

December  23,  1960 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
herewith  the  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of 
your     Committee     on     Information     Activities 
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Abroad.  During  the  past  several  months,  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  letter  of  December  2,  1959,^ 
we  have  carried  out  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
what  we  have  called  "Tlie  United  States  Informa- 
tion System".  We  have  also  considered  the  psy- 
chological aspects  of  United  States  diplomatic, 
economic,  military  and  scientific  programs  which 
have  impact  abroad.  Likewise,  we  have  rejiorted 
on  several  of  the  activities  of  private  groups  and 
institutions  bearing  upon  foreign  attitudes  toward 
this  country. 

This  Committee  effort  is  the  second  special  study 
initiated  by  you  to  help  shape  the  evolution  of 
policies  and  programs  in  a  new  and  increasingly 
important  aspect  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 
Like  the  President's  Committee  on  International 
Informational  Activities,  chaired  by  Mr.  William 
H.  Jackson,  we  have  tried  to  be  completely  ob- 
jective and  non-partisan.^  We  have  approached 
our  task  not  as  special  pleaders  for  informational 
and  related  programs  but  have  attempted  to  relate 
them  to  the  total  responsibilities  of  government 
in  the  international  field. 

We  have  consulted  numerous  persons  in  govern- 
ment, both  within  the  departments  and  agencies 
represented  on  the  Committee  and  elsewhere.  We 
have  also  attempted  to  give  weight  to  the  views 
of  knowledgeable  persons  outside  government. 

We  have  taken  the  view  that  an  ad  hoc  effort 
of  this  kind  should  avoid  intensive  investigation 
of  particular  operating  problems,  but  should  con- 
centrate on  overall  policies  and  programs.  We 
have  tried  to  pro\'ide  guidance  and  a  coherent 
foundation  of  criteria  and  concepts  which  will 
have  continuing  value  to  operating  officials  in 
dealing  with  concrete  problems. 

The  timing  of  this  study  is  highly  appropriate. 
Developments  on  the  international  scene  in  the 
course  of  our  work  have  continuously  re-empha- 
sized, even  dramatized,  the  relevance  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  problems  you  assigned  to  us  for  study. 

The  Committee  has  brought  a  rich  background 
of  cumulative  governmental  and  private  experi- 
ence to  its  work.  Out  of  such  experience,  plus 
the  deep  and  occasionally  differing  personal  con- 
victions of  its  members,  a  survey  has  been  pro- 
duced which  we  trust  will  have  validity  and 
utility  in  the  trying  years  ahead. 


-  Not  printed  here. 

'  For  a  summary  of  the  first  study,  see  Bulletin  of 
July  27, 1953,  p.  124. 
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As  you  will  see  from  our  recommendations,  the 
Committee  has  f omied  three  general  conclusions : 

a.  On  the  whole,  the  United  States  informa- 
tional system  and  efforts  to  integrate  psycliolog- 
ical  factors  into  policy  have  become  increasingly 
effective ; 

b.  The  evolution  of  world  afl'airs,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Communist  apparatus,  and  the 
growing  role  of  public  opinion  internationally 
confront  us  with  the  necessity  of  continuing  im- 
provement in  this  aspect  of  government,  on  an 
orderly  but  urgent  basis. 

c.  This  will  involve  the  allocation  of  substan- 
tially greater  resources  over  the  next  decade,  bet- 
ter training  of  personnel,  further  clarification  of 
the  role  of  information  activities,  increasing  the 
understanding  and  competence  of  government 
officials  to  deal  with  informational  and  psycho- 
logical matters,  and  improvement  in  the  mecha- 
nisms for  coordination. 

Wliile  recommending  greater  efforts  and  ex- 
penditures, the  Committee  is  mindful  of  the  im- 
portance of  balanced  budgets.  Informational 
programs  must  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
total  National  Security  effort.  If  this  requires 
greater  sacrifices  by  the  American  people,  we  be- 
lieve that  they  should  be  enjoined  to  make  them. 

During  the  course  of  our  deliberations  a  number 
of  salutary  actions  have  been  taken  within  gov- 
ernment in  areas  under  discussion  by  the  Com- 
mittee which  otherwise  might  have  resulted  in 
specific  recommendations.  Even  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee, we  understand  that  action  is  already  being 
initiated.  The  Committee  has  been  encouraged  in 
its  efforts  by  such  concrete  examples  of  initiative 
and  forward  thinking. 

The  Committee  has  received  the  full  cooperation 
of  various  government  agencies.  We  have  been 
greatly  impressed  by  the  contributions  of  many 
able  people  in  government  who  on  their  own  time 
and  without  extra  compensation  prepared  special 
materials  for  us. 

The  Staff  of  the  Committee,  whose  names  are 
later  appended,  have  rendered  outstanding  service. 
Without  their  able  and  conscientious  help  this 
study  would  not  have  been  possible.  Especially 
we  should  like  to  commend  Mr.  Waldemar  A. 
Nielsen,  Executive  Director,  who  was  loaned  to  us 
by  the  Ford  Foundation.    His  assistance  was  of 


the  very  highest  order  of  competence  and 
dedication. 

I  should  like  to  note  that  in  addition  to  the 
valuable  contributions  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  Committee,  the  alternates  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
and  for  the  Directors  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
agency  and  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
have  been  extremely  helpful  throughout.  They 
are,  respectively,  Raymond  A.  Hare,  Haydn 
Williams,  John  A.  Bross  and  Abbott  Washburn. 

The  Committee  will  place  in  the  custody  of 
your  Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs  an 
organized  collection  of  staff  papers  which  contain 
information  and  analyses  which  should  be  of  ref- 
erence value  to  the  operating  officials  concerned 
with  informational  and  psychological  matters. 
These  working  papers  should  be  treated  as  such 
and  not  as  having  been  officially  approved  by  the 
Committee. 

Joining  with  me  in  forwarding  the  following 
chapters  are  the  other  members  of  the  Committee : 
George  V.  Allen,  Allen  W.  Dulles,  Gordon  Gray, 
Karl  G.  Harr,  Jr.,  Jolm  N.  Irwin  II,  C.  D.  Jack- 
son, Livingston  T.  Merchant  and  Philip  D.  Keed. 
Respectfully, 

Mansfield  D.  Sprague 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  ON  INFORMATION 
ACTIVITIES  ABROAD 

The  report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Informa- 
tion Activities  Abroad  was  transmitted  to  the  President 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  D.  Sprague,  Chairman,  on  Saturday, 
December  24,  1060.  The  Committee,  which  began  its 
work  in  mid-February  1960,  has  made  a  broad  study  of 
the  U.S.  information  system  including  official  mass  media 
activities,  cultural,  educational  and  exchange  programs 
and  programs  designed  to  expose  and  combat  the  world- 
wide subversive  and  propaganda  apparatus  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  Bloc.  In  addition,  the  Committee  has  considered 
means  of  maximizing  the  constructive  effect  on  foreign 
opinion  of  all  U.S.  foreign  policies  and  programs. 

Seven  of  the  major  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
are  summarized  below : 

1.  The  scale  of  the  total  U.S.  information  effort  will 
have  to  be  progressively  expanded  for  some  time  to  come. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  substantial  increases  in  the 
critical  areas  of  Africa  and  Latin  America.  The  Execu- 
tive Branch  should  seek  Congressional  approval  for 
orderly  growth  of  these  activities  to  permit  the  prepara- 
tion of  sound  plans  and  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
qualified  personnel. 
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2.  Tlie  expansion  of  training  programs  is  a  fundamental 
requirement.  Long  range  efforts  sliould  be  made  on  two 
fronts :  broad  training  in  the  informational  and  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  policy  for  ofHcials  in  various  govern- 
ment agencies  wliose  programs  strongly  affect  foreign 
opinion ;  and  specialized  training  of  staffs  directly  en- 
gaged in  informational  programs.  In  addition  to  in- 
service  and  specialized  training  programs,  greater  use  of 
cross-assignment  between  information  and  non-informa- 
tion agencies  would  be  helpful. 

The  Committee  also  recommends  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Security  In- 
stitute under  the  National  Security  Council  to  provide 
high-level  training  in  dealing  with  the  interrelated  aspects 
of  the  present  world  struggle  for  top  officers  from  eco- 
nomic, diplomatic,  information  and  military  agencies. 
However,  if  it  is  judged  impossible  to  create  a  separate 
institute,  the  Committee  recommends  that  consideration 
be  given  to  broadening  existing  training  institutions. 

3.  The  Committee  recommends  a  new  approach  in 
developing  a  major  program  of  assistance  to  educational 
development  abroad.  Such  a  program  would  contribute 
to  economic,  social  and  political  objectives  and  would 
serve  to  identify  the  U.S.  with  one  of  the  great  universal 
human  aspirations — education.  The  proposed  program 
might  include  the  initiation  of  such  projects  as  assistance 
in  building  and  equipping  model  schools,  laboratories  and 
libraries  abroad  as  symbols  of  American  help;  the  cre- 
ation of  new  regional  institutes  and  training  centers  in 
such  fields  as  public  administration,  agricultural  tech- 
nology and  the  management  of  enterprises ;  the  develop- 
ment of  large  mobile  training  centers  to  provide  basic 
skills  in  health,  agriculture  and  mechanical  trades  to 
thousands  of  trainees  at  a  time ;  the  contribution  of  funds 
for  "opportunity  scholarships"  to  enable  young  people  in 
various  countries  on  the  basis  of  open  competition  to 
acquire  an  education ;  a  program  of  training  for  young 
Americans  to  work  abroad  in  performing  such  tasks  as 
school  teaching  and  assisting  in  village  development. 
Two  members  of  the  Committee  felt  that  the  program 
suggestions  needed  further  definition  as  to  scope  and 
timing. 

The  Committee  suggested  a  study  of  the  possible  use- 
fulness of  creating  a  new  quasi-independent  foundation 
for  international  educational  development  to  give  voice 
and  leadership  to  the  broad  program. 

■i.  Exchange  of  persons  programs  should  be  expanded, 
particularly  with  African  countries.  However,  it  is  es- 
sential that  steps  be  taken  to  improve  the  handling  of 
exchangees  while  in  this  country.  The  goal  should  be 
to  give  every  student  or  leader  brought  here  individual 
attention  and  training  specially  tailored  to  his  interests 
and  to  the  needs  of  the  country  from  which  he  comes. 
This  goal  implies  the  expansion  and  financial  strengthen- 
ing of  our  specialized  exchange  agencies ;  the  creation  of 
an  adequate  nation-wide  system  for  hospitality  to  foreign 
visitors  based  on  the  voluntary  help  of  local  citizens  and 
groups ;  and  the  provision  of  si)ecial  courses  and  guidance 
for  foreign  exchangees  in   our  educational  institutions. 

Exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Bloc  countries  should  be 
continued,  with  such  expansion  and  governmental  financ- 
ing as  may  be  appropriate. 


5.  U.S.  economic  assistance  agencies,  scientific  research 
and  development  programs  and  the  military  establishment 
exert  enormous  influence  on  foreign  opinion  as  a  result 
of  their  activities.  The  Committee  believes  that  in  all 
these  programs  it  is  important  to  give  careful  attention 
to  the  impact  on  foreign  opinion  both  in  the  formulation 
of  policies  and  the  execution  of  programs.  While  the 
opinion  factor  will  not  be  the  controlling  element  in  most 
substantive  decisions,  in  every  case  it  deserves  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  along  with  other  relevant  factors, 
economic,  military  and  political. 

Within  the  Government  this  concept  needs  to  be  more 
widely  accepted  and  applied  more  vigorously  and 
consistently. 

G.  We  are  now  in  a  period  when  the  mission  and  style 
of  diplomacy  is  changing.  These  changes  reflect  technical 
developments  in  transport  and  communications,  the 
growing  role  of  public  opinion  in  world  affairs,  and  the 
practices  of  the  Soviet  propaganda  apparatus.  Our  diplo- 
macy increasingly  must  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  factor 
of  public  opinion  in  the  handling  of  major  conferences  and 
negotiations,  in  the  selection  and  training  of  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  and  in  our  treatment  of  foreign 
visitors. 

7.  The  Committee  in  commenting  on  the  over-all  struc- 
ture of  national  policy  machinery  concluded  that  as  far 
as  information  activities  are  concerned  the  creation  of  the 
Oi)erations  Coordinating  Board  in  September  1953,* 
represented  a  major  step  forward.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  national 
policy  machinery  the  functions  now  performed  by  the 
OCB  must  continue  to  be  provided  for.  The  best  means 
of  doing  this  would  be  to  continue  the  OCB  and  to  more 
fully  recognize  and  realize  its  potentialities.  In  accom- 
plishing this,  continuing  strong  Presidential  interest  in 
making  the  OCB  effective  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CONCLUSIONS  AND 
RECOMIVIENDATIONS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
COMMITTEE  ON  INFORMATION  ACTIVITIES 
ABROAD 

I.  Introduction 

The  1960's  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  convul- 
sive and  revolutionary  decades  in  several  centuries. 

Some  of  the  underlying  forces  have  been  set  in  motion 
by  scientific  progress,  and  such  progress  can  be  expected 
to  continue.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  scientists  who  have 
ever  lived  are  alive  today ;  and  the  resources  which 
will  be  devoted  to  research  in  the  next  ten  years  will 
equal  the  total  for  all  past  years  since  the  beginning  of 
history. 

If  progress  is  driving  one  wheel  of  the  world  trans- 
formation now  underway,  the  consequences  of  backward- 
ness are  driving  the  other.  Half  the  people  on  earth 
still  live  under  conditions  of  hunger,  disease  and  igno- 
rance ;  but  they  have  become  conscious  of  tbe  possibility 
of  improvement  and  are  now   in   active,   often  violent, 
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struggle  to  improve  their  condition.  In  this  vast  awaken- 
ing are  infinite  possibilities  for  constructive  change  and 
equally  great  potentialities  of  danger. 

The  Soviet  Union,  having  now  acquired  great  indus- 
trial and  military  strength,  is  pressing  hard  its  drive  for 
expansion  and  ultimate  world  domination.  The  prospect 
is  for  a  period  of  protracted  non-military  conflict  between 
the  Free  World  and  the  Communist  system.  This  conflict 
will  reach  into  every  portion  of  the  globe.  Its  back- 
ground will  consist  of  the  presence  within  the  Communist 
Bloc  of  massive  conventional  military  forces  and  the 
availability  of  great  nuclear  striking  power.  Its  fore- 
ground will  be  characterized  by  the  continuous  employ- 
ment by  the  Communists  of  economic,  diplomatic  and  in- 
formational instruments  as  well  as  of  subversive  and 
conspiratorial  action. 

One  of  our  basic  problems  will  be  to  help  in  the  devel- 
opment of  forms  of  government  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  which  will  promote  stability,  discipline  and 
economic  advancement  without  undue  infringement  of 
individual  liberties.  It  will  be  extremely  dilEeult  to  ac- 
complish this  unless  we  can  find  more  effective  means 
to  deal  with  the  world-wide  Communist  apparatus  dedi- 
cated to  the  destruction  of  free  government. 

The  eventual  outcome  of  the  struggle,  assuming  that 
general  war  can  be  avoided,  and  that  Communist  sub- 
version can  be  countered,  will  depend  in  considerable 
degree  on  the  extent  we  are  able  to  influence  the  atti- 
tudes of  people. 

The  steadily  mounting  force  of  public  opinion  in  world 
affairs  is  evident  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  developed 
and  less  developed  countries,  and  to  a  degree  even  in  the 
totalitarian  areas.  In  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc,  where  public 
opinion  in  the  democratic  sense  is  ineffective,  it  neverthe- 
less cannot  be  wholly  ignored  by  the  regimes.  If  nothing 
else,  it  determines  how  far  the  screw  of  oppression  can 
be  turned  without  the  outburst  of  revolt.  Its  rising  force 
is  explained  by  the  growth  of  literacy  and  education,  the 
introduction  of  new  and  wider  channels  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  spread  of  the  democratic  idea.  The  trend  is 
perhaps  most  vividly  symbolized  by  the  United  Nations, 
a  diplomatic  arena  in  which  the  economic  and  military 
power  of  the  participants  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
outcome  of  issues,  but  in  which  world  opinion  is  almost 
equally  influential. 

The  changing  styles  of  diplomacy  also  reflect  growing 
concern  with  groups  beyond  ofiicial  circles.  From  the  for- 
malized govemment-to-government  communications  of  the 
classical  past,  we  have  now  witnessed  the  advent  of 
epistolary  diplomacy,  electronic  diplomacy,  summit  diplo- 
macy and  unoflicial  diplomacy — not  to  mention  undiplo- 
matic diplomacy. 

The  United  States  is  concerned  with  its  general  prestige 
in  the  world  and  its  image  as  a  dynamic  and  progressive 
society  not  out  of  national  vanity  but  because  the  effective- 
ness of  our  leadership  on  crucial  issues  is  involved.  Today 
it  is  recognized  that  unless  governments  effectively  com- 
municate their  policies  and  actions  to  all  politically  influ- 
ential elements  of  foreign  populations,  their  programs  can 
be  impeded  and  their  security  placed  in  jeopardy. 

This  Committee  has  addressed  itself  fundamentally  to 
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the  question  of  improving  U.S.  perforniiince  in  reaching 
and  influencing  opinion  abroad.  We  have  dealt  with  this 
question  in  two  distinct  but  related  parts:  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  information,  cultural,  exchange  and  edu- 
cational programs  as  such ;  and  improving  our  efforts  to 
shape  OUT  foreign  policies  and  programs  so  as  to  maxi- 
mize understanding  and  support  and  minimize  resent- 
ment, confusion  and  opposition. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  principal  overseas  information 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  has  been  renamed  six 
times  and  reorganized  four  times.  It  has  in  the  past 
been  subjected  to  great  year-to-year  variations  in  its  ap- 
propriations, much  to  the  disadvantage  of  long-term  pro- 
grams, effective  planning,  and  needed  personnel  develop- 
ment. 

A  mere  listing  of  some  of  the  principal  characteristics 
of  the  information  system  will  indicate  how  heavy  and 
difBcult  some  of  its  problems  are.  It  embraces  a  wide 
variety  of  mass  media,  cultural,  educational  and  exchange 
programs.  The  scale  of  activity  must  be  large  enough 
to  meet  urgent  requirements  in  every  major  region  of  the 
globe ;  no  politically  significant  area  can  be  ignored.  Op- 
erating responsibilities  must  necessarily  be  distributed 
among  several  agencies,  whose  efforts  in  turn  must  be  co- 
ordinated. The  system  miLst  have  affirmative  as  well  as 
defensive  capabilities — ^sound  and  vigorous  programs  in 
all  media  for  the  presentation  of  U.S.  policies  and  pro- 
grams, and  facilities  to  counter  the  moves  and  expose  the 
purposes  of  the  Soviet  apparatus.  It  must  have  strategic 
as  well  as  tactical  capabilities — the  ability  to  build  en- 
during relationiships  with  foreign  leaders  and  institutions 
and  at  the  same  time  handle  dally  issues  effectively.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  muscle-bound.  It  must  accurately  reflect  the 
content  of  foreign  policy,  yet  preserve  the  qualities  of 
humanness,  quickness,  subtlety  and  lightness  of  touch. 

In  recent  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
strengthening  the  U.S.  information  system.  Staffs  have 
been  professionalized,  effective  media  organizations  have 
been  built,  and  arrangements  for  coordinating  information 
programs  with  foreign  policy  have  been  improved.  Such 
progress  must  continue,  for  the  demands  placed  upon 
the  system  will  increase  rapidly  in  the  years  ahead. 

Although  our  informational  and  cultural  activity  will 
continue  to  play  a  valuable  supporting  role,  it  is  Ameri- 
can policies  and  actions,  far  more  than  oflicial  informa- 
tion programs,  that  will  influence  attitudes.  "Actions 
speak  louder  than  words"  is  a  maxim  which  applies 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

The  Committee  therefore  believes  that  world  opinion 
should  be  fully  considered  in  the  development  of  policies 
and  programs — diplomatic,  economic  and  military — which 
have  impact  abroad.  There  are  cases  in  which  opinion 
considerations  are  .secondary ;  there  are  other  cases  when 
they  are  of  great  moment.  The  necessity  is  that  they 
be  considered  along  with  and  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  factors  in  the  formulation  and  the  execution  of 
foreign  policies  and  programs.  Within  the  government 
this  concept  needs  to  be  more  widely  accepted  and  applied 
more  vigorously  and  consistently.  Inadequacy  in  dealing 
with  the  intangible  elements  in  our  foreign  policies  under 
present  and  prospective  world  conditions  can  be  just  as 
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fatal  to  their  outcome  as  inadequacy  in  dealing  with  the 
more  traditional  and  tangible  aspects. 

This  does  not  mean  that  foreign  opinion  considerations 
should  determine  or  control  U.S.  policies  or  objectives, 
nor  that  our  actions  should  be  ornamented  with  public 
relations  gimmicks,  nor  that  we  must  solicit  constant 
foreign  approval  and  inevitably  recede  in  the  face  of 
criticism.  It  does  mean  that  we  must  show  a  "decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind"  in  what  we  do. 
Since  our  objectives  must  not  be  popularity  but  long- 
term  and  durable  relationships  of  friendship,  understand- 
ing and  respect,  we  must  stand  firmly  on  principle  regard- 
less of  temporary  storms  of  disapproval,  and  in  doing  so 
make  our  actions  comprehensible  to  our  friends  and  clear 
in  their  implications  to  our  enemies. 

In  the  long  run,  a  nation  like  an  individual  achieves 
stature  and  exercises  leadership  not  by  avoiding  criticism 
and  seeking  to  please  but  by  its  character,  strength  and 
goodness  of  heart. 

The  United  States  must  demonstrate  by  actions  as 
well  as  by  words  that  we  are  militarily  invincible  yet 
supremely  devoted  to  peace;  that  we  are  zealous  in  our 
support  of  the  aspirations  of  other  nations  and  respectful 
of  their  sovereignty  ;  and  that  we  are  a  progressive  society 
actively  in  support  of  progressive  change,  greater  ma- 
terial well-being  and  social  justice  everywhere. 

These  purposes  must  be  translated  at  the  highest  level 
of  government  into  concrete,  dramatic  and  timely  form. 
This  labor  of  giving  active  support  to  the  ideas  which  will 
reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  around  the  earth  is 
an  important  part  of  the  task  associated  with  the  term, 
"leadership  of  the  Free  World". 

II.  Strengthening  the  U.S. Information  System 

The  Committee  has  studied  both  the  foreign  informa- 
tional programs  of  the  U.S.  Government  (including  mass 
media,  exchanges  of  various  types,  cultural  and  educa- 
tional programs)  and  those  programs  designed  to  expose 
and  combat  Communist  attempts  to  subvert  the  countries 
of  the  Free  World. 

This  broad  spectrum  of  activities,  which  we  have  called 
the  U.S.  information  system,  constitutes  roughly  one  per 
cent  of  the  approximate  total  of  $50  billion  spent  an- 
nually for  national  security. 

In  Western  Europe  the  scale  of  U.S.  information  activ- 
ity has  been  substantially  reduced  in  recent  years.  This 
process  of  reduction  has  gone  as  far  as  it  prudently 
should,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  exchange  programs. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  people  of  this 
area  understand  American  objectives,  have  confidence  in 
our  leadership  and  cooperate  actively  in  mutual  under- 
takings. 

In  the  Soviet  Bloc  we  must  take  every  opportunity  to 
provide  the  populations  with  information  in  hope  of  les- 
sening to  .some  degree  the  hostility  and  aggressiveness 
of  their  governments. 

Communist  China  presents  a  baffling  and  threatening 
problem  for  oflBcial  information  activity.  Sustained  gov- 
ernment-wide action  must  be  developed  to  prepare  long- 
range  plans,  to  mobilize  available  resources  and  to  formu- 


late new  approaches  to  communicate  with  the  Chinese 
people  who  are  being  subjected  to  the  most  massive 
"Hate  America"  campaign  in  all  history. 

In  the  less  developed  areas  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  the  United  States  faces  certain  common  informa- 
tion tasks.  In  the  face  of  the  sweeping  social,  economic 
and  political  revolution  now  underway,  we  must :  identify 
ourselves  with  the  forces  of  progress  toward  stable  and 
democratic  institutions;  expose  and  counter  insofar  as 
possible  the  multi-faceted  Sino-Soviet  offensive  against 
orderly  development  of  these  areas  ;  provide  effective  close 
support  through  informational  means  to  U.S.  development 
programs;  as  well  as  explain  U.S.  policies,  objectives  and 
way  of  life. 

In  Africa,  the  pace  of  political  developments  has  out- 
stripped our  informational  preparations.  We  lack  basic 
knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  information  and 
ideas  are  communicated  within  these  societies;  we  lack 
sufficient  information  specialists  trained  in  the  languages 
and  cultures ;  we  lack  sufficient  physical  facilities ;  and 
we  lack  contacts.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee, 
Africa  presents  the  United  States  with  a  challenging  op- 
portunity to  build  friendly  ties.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends a  drastic  and  prompt  upward  revision  of  all  plans, 
estimates  and  preparations  for  information  activities  ap- 
propriate to  the  area. 

In  Latin  America  the  immediate  outlook  is  more  dis- 
turbing than  promising.  U.S.  economic  policy  in  the 
hemisphere  has  undergone  recent  modification  and 
strengthening,  but  informational  activities  have  not  been 
equally  reinforced.     Greater  efforts  are  needed. 

Countering  Communist  Subversion 

In  addition  to  mass  media  activities,  there  is  need  for 
programs  of  action  to  counter  the  international  Com- 
munist threat.  We  should  continue  and  increase  our 
efforts  to  aid  those  who  are  threatened  by  Communist 
subversion. 

Budget 

We  have  reviewed  the  requirements  for  informational 
activities  abroad  based  upon  our  appraisal  of  the  cur- 
rent world  situation  and  estimates  of  probable  develop- 
ments over  the  next  decade.  In  comparing  these 
requirements  with  present  informational  programs,  we 
have  concluded  that  there  is  a  growing  need  for  greater 
effort  generally,  and  an  urgent  need  for  substantially 
increased  efforts  in  the  critical  areas  of  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  These  increases  are  over  and  above  those 
required  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  current  programs  and 
to  provide  adequate  representation  in  the  newly  inde- 
pendent countries  of  the  world. 

The  extent  to  which  information  budgets  should  be 
increased  in  future  years  can  best  be  determined  in 
light  of  changing  circumstances.  However,  it  is  likely 
that  the  scale  of  the  total  U.S.  information  effort  will 
have  to  be  progressively  expanded  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  Committee  urges  that,  if  and  when  such 
expansion  is  contemplated,  the  Executive  Branch  seek 
Congressional  approval  for  planned  and  orderly  growth 
of  these  activities. 

Because  speed  and  flexibility  of  operations  are  essential 
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to  effective  information  programs,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends tliat  adequate  contingency  funds  be  appropriated. 
As  a  minimum,  adequate  flexibility  to  transfer  between 
accounts  must  be  provided. 

American  efforts  to  develop  contact  with  influential 
elements  abroad  should  not  be  diminished  by  niggardly 
allowances  for  oflBcial  hospitality.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends that  renewed  efforts  be  made  to  obtain  Congres- 
sional  approval  for  adequate  representation  funds. 

In  making  recommendations  for  budget  increases,  the 
Committee  has  sought  to  find  areas  in  which  it  might 
properly  recommend  reductions  or  eliminations  of  pro- 
grams. With  one  exception,  namely  government  spon- 
sored educational  exchange  programs  with  Western  Eu- 
rope, there  is  no  realistic  possibility  of  providing  for 
additional  needs  by  cutting  back  present  programs ;  nor 
is  it  feasible  for  the  United  States  to  stretch  present 
resources  by  deliberately  neglecting  urgent  needs  in  any 
major  region. 

Structure 

Because  it  is  outside  the  Committee's  terms  of  refer- 
ence, the  structural  relationship  between  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  not  been 
examined.  However,  the  Committee  believes  that  the 
present  allocation  of  responsibilities  has  functioned  rea- 
sonably well  and  that  practical  means  have  been  worked 
out  to  insure  necessary  policy  coordination. 

Training  andPersonnel 

The  expansion  of  training  programs  is  a  fundamental 
requirement.  Long-range  efforts  should  be  made  to  qualify 
more  top  officers  engaged  in  economic,  military,  diplo- 
matic and  scientific  work  in  the  psychological  aspects 
of  policy,  and  to  develop  more  information  officers  with 
adequate  background  in  non-information  fields  of  foreign 
policy.  It  is  important  that  these  matters  should  be 
dealt  with  adequately  in  the  war  colleges  and  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute.  Training  in  these  fields  can  also  be 
improved  through  graduate  study  in  universities  for 
government  oflicers  and  through  seminars  and  discussion 
groups  which  periodically  bring  together  governmental 
and   academic   persons   and   informational   specialists. 

Another  means  of  providing  broader  training  is  through 
the  method  of  cross-assignment  between  information  and 
non-information  agencies.  In  the  future,  when  officers 
reach  high  responsibility  in  the  diplomatic,  economic  or 
military  fields,  they  should  have  bad  in  the  course  of 
their  career  development  substantial  experience  in  or 
exposure  to  the  informational  aspects  of  policies  and 
programs. 

Pending  such  time  as  language  instruction  in  our  schools 
and  universities  can  take  up  the  slack,  the  language 
training  efforts  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  the  other 
services  should  receive  greater  Congressional  support. 
Prior  to  departure  for  new  posts  executive  personnel 
should,  whenever  possible,  be  required  to  undergo  an 
adequate  course  of  language  training. 

If  the  scale  of  information  activities  is  to  be  increased, 
additional  staffs  will  have  to  be  recruited  and  trained. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  highly  qualified  oflicers  now  han- 


dling these  programs  feel  the  need  for  further  training  on 
subjects  pertinent  to  their  tasks. 

The  requirements  of  the  work  are  formidable — a 
knowledge  of  the  subtle  and  complex  problems  of  gaug- 
ing foreign  attitudes,  of  various  media  and  the  processes 
of  communication,  of  American  life  and  culture,  of  the 
structure  of  foreign  societies,  of  international  relations 
and  the  various  aspects  of  government  policy,  and  not 
least,  of  the  methods  of  managing  large  staffs  and  sub- 
stantial operating  programs.  American  private  life  of- 
fers no  counterpart  to  these  combined  responsibilities, 
and  fully  qualified  persons  do  not  therefore  come  already 
trained  to  the  recruiting  offices  of  government. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  more  attention  be 
given  to  training  of  informational  specialists  in  media 
techniques  and  in  the  relevant  behavioral  sciences. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  information  work  in  govern- 
ment has  not  always  been  able  to  attract  and  hold 
enough  of  the  talented  people  required.  Limitations  and 
uncertainties  of  career  opportunities  have  been  impor- 
tant factors.  The  Committee  therefore  endorses  the  need 
for  legislation  which  would  establish  a  career  service  for 
USIA  personnel.  Such  a  service,  in  addition  to  raising 
and  stabilizing  the  status  of  information  specialists, 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  insure  acquisition  and  culti- 
vation of  creative  and  original  talents. 

Beyond  these  steps,  there  is  need  to  provide  high-level 
training  in  the  interrelated  economic,  political,  informa- 
tional and  military  aspects  of  the  present  world  .struggle 
for  more  of  the  top  oflicers  of  agencies  dealing  with 
international  and  security  affairs.  The  Committee  there- 
fore recommends  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Security  Institute  for  this 
purpose  under  the  National  Security  Council,  which 
among  other  things  would  provide  concentrated  expo- 
sure to  and  study  of  Communist  ideology,  techniques  and 
operations  world-wide  as  well  as  of  our  total  governmental 
informational  resources  and  how  best  to  orchestrate  and 
use  them.  If  it  is  judged  infeasible  to  create  a  separate 
National  Security  Institute,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  broadening  the  character  of  existing  training 
institutions  and  agency  training  programs  to  meet  these 
needs. 

Research 

Knowledge  is  lacking  about  some  of  the  major  factors 
which  can  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  informa- 
tional efforts.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
various  agencies  involved  in  foreign  informational  pro- 
grams re-examine  the  adequacy  of  their  research  pro- 
grams. In  such  re-examination,  they  should  draw  upon 
the  best  available  advice  from  private  sources. 

III.  Educational,  Cultural,  and  Exchange  Activities 

The  Committee  believes  that  great  and  as  yet  in- 
sufficiently realized  opportunities  are  offered  by  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  exchange  programs.  Changing 
world  conditions  are  generating  a  particularly  rapid 
expansion  of  needs  in  these  fields. 

In  developing  these  programs  we  have  not  yet  ade- 
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quately  capitalized  on  our  cultural  and  intellectual  re- 
sources, our  educational  traditions  and  institutions  and 
even  our  language  itself.  There  is  need  for  new  emphasis 
and  for  substantial  increase  in  levels  of  effort.  We  can 
thereby  serve  effectively  several  objectives.  Educational, 
exchange  and  cultural  programs  over  the  long  run  can 
strengthen  our  political  ties  abroad,  re-enforce  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs,  advance  social  development 
and  stability,  and  add  to  our  chances  for  peace  and 
security. 

Ultimately,  the  development  of  the  human  resources 
of  the  less  developed  areas  through  education  and  train- 
ing may  be  the  most  effective  form  of  economic  assistance 
which  can  be  given.  At  the  same  time  strengthened  cul- 
tural, exchange  and  education  efforts  will  help  correct  a 
widespread  distortion  of  the  American  image.  Such  ac- 
tion will  put  into  perspective  alongside  our  military, 
political,  economic  and  technical  programs  our  enduring 
concern  for  the  individual  and  for  learning.  We  will 
demonstrate  meaningfully  our  understanding  of  the  re- 
lationship between  education,  democracy  and  social 
progress. 

The  activities  which  can  contribute  to  these  ends  are 
what  much  of  the  world  wants  us  to  provide.  Our  tech- 
niques are  respected  and  sought.  Increasing  numbers  of 
foreign  students  are  attending  our  universities.  English 
is  Increasingly  recognized  as  one  of  the  pre-eminent 
languages  of  this  era  and  people  seek  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  to  learn  it. 

Foreign  Educational  Development' 

Through  various  programs  and  agencies,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  already  providing  considerable  help  to  educa- 
tion and  training  abroad,  particularly  to  i)ersons  in  the 
less  developed  countries.  These  programs,  though  valu- 
able, are  diffuse  and  frequently  not  readily  identifiable 
with  the  United  States.  They  are  subordinate  elements 
of  agencies  and  activities  directed  principally  to  other 
things.  They  have  no  single  voice  or  general  leadership. 
They  are  not  based  on  a  coherent  and  avowed  over-all 
policy  or  legislative  enactment.  They  therefore  fail  in 
large  part  to  realize  their  great  symbolic  value  in  identify- 
ing the  United  States  clearly  with  one  of  the  universal 
human  ideals — education. 

The  Committee  feels  there  is  need  to  move  with  con- 
viction in  giving  new  accent  to  our  assistance  to  foreign 
education.  This  should  be  made  concrete  in  the  form  of 
a  new  declaration  of  policy  In  support  of  long-term  assist- 
ance to  foreign  educational  development  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

The  proposed  program  might  include  the  continuation 
or  initiation  of  such  projects  as  the  following : 

1.  Assistance  in  building  and  equipping  model  schools, 
laboratories  and  libraries  as  visible  symbols  of  American 
help; 

2.  The  creation  of  new  regional  institutions  and  train- 
ing centers  in  public  administration,  agricultural  tech- 
nology and  the  management  of  enterprises ; 


°  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Merchant  have  certain  reservations 
on  this  section.  Their  comments  appear  on  page  195. 
[Footnote  In  original.] 


3.  The  development  of  large  mobile  training  centers  to 
provide  basic  .skills  in  health,  agriculture,  and  mechani- 
cal trades  to  thousands  of  trainees  at  a  time; 

4.  The  mounting  of  experiments  in  the  use  of  tele- 
vision to  spread  literacy  and  teach  basic  skills  on  a  large 
scale; 

5.  The  contribution  of  funds  for  "opportunity  scholar- 
ships" to  enable  talented  young  people  from  all  social 
classes  in  some  of  the  less  developed  countries  on  the  basis 
of  open  competition  to  acquire  an  education  in  their  own 
country ; 

6.  A  major  program  for  the  training  of  teachers  from 
the  less  developed  countries  and  the  establishment  of 
teacher  training  institutes  in  those  countries ; 

7.  A  program  of  training  and  orientation  for  young 
Americans  who  would  spend  a  period  abroad  performing 
basic  tasks  such  as  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  work- 
ing in  the  civil  .service,  and  acting  as  staff  assistants  in 
village  development  programs. 

To  carry  out  such  a  program  one  possible  approach 
would  be  the  creation  of  a  new  quasi-independent  Foun- 
dation for  International  Educational  Development.  Such 
a  body  could  give  the  program  visibility  and  leadership 
and  help  to  link  together  government,  university  and 
private  foundation  efforts. 

An  adequate  program  of  assistance  to  foreign  educa- 
tional development  will  require  substantial  funds  over 
and  above  those  currently  available  for  such  purposes. 

International  Meetings  and  Awards 

Most  international  scholarly  gatherings  take  place  out- 
side the  United  States.  Few  of  the  major  international 
festivals  in  the  fine  arts  take  place  here,  and  even  fewer 
of  the  major  world  prizes  for  intellectual  and  creative 
achievements  are  American.  Our  national  capital  in  the 
eyes  of  many  is  regarded,  from  a  cultural  standpoint,  as  a 
provincial  town. 

Our  achievements  in  the  arts  and  in  scholarship  deserve 
better  than  this.     The  Committee  recommends : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  continuing  series  of  interna- 
tional festivals  and  exhibitions  of  the  arts  in  the  United 
States,  including  if  necessary  governmental  subsidy  of 
transportation  and  facilities. 

2.  De^'elopment  in  Washington  of  a  cultural  center  to 
include  operatic  and  ballet  presentations,  symphony  con- 
certs, and  special  competitions  in  the  arts. 

3.  A  permanent  increase  in  the  number  of  major  inter- 
national meetings  in  the  United  States  in  the  humanities, 
social  sciences,  philosophy,  the  exact  sciences  and  the 
fine  art.s.  In  some  instances,  this  may  require  selective 
relaxation  of  visa  requirements  as  well  as  governmental 
and  private  assistance  in  lessening  the  economic  obstacles 
involved. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  series  of  major  American 
awards  for  outstanding  achievements  by  men  and  women 
of  all  nations  In  science,  art,  education,  government  and 
human  welfare. 

English  Language  Teaching 

There  now  exists  around  the  world  a  vast  and  spon- 
taneous demand  for  learning  English.     The  Committee 
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believes  that  it  would  be  both  feasible  and  advantageous 
to  intensify  the  governmental  efforts  now  being  made  to 
teach  English  to  i^eople  of  other  nations.  In  so  doing 
we  will  facilitate  the  transmission  of  technical  infor- 
mation and  skills  useful  to  economic  development.  We 
will  widen  our  channels  of  communication  with  foreign 
leadership  elements.  We  will  expose  increasing  numbers 
of  people  to  the  social  and  political  ideals  of  Western 
civilization.  We  will  as  a  consequence  of  these  benefits 
reinforce  our  ties  throughout  the  world. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  we  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities of  more  massive  and  short-term  efforts — in 
parallel  with  long-term  programs — to  achieve  a  rapid 
increase  In  the  number  of  foreign  .students  and  adults 
able  to  use  English  as  a  working  tool.  These  might 
involve  the  use  of  new  techniques  of  teaching  by  tele- 
vision, and  the  development  of  a  large  and  dramatic 
program  using  gifted  American  college  students  and 
teachers  of  English  to  conduct  "summer  language  camps" 
each  year  in  selected  foreign  areas.  We  should  also 
collaborate  more  closely  with  other  English  speaking 
countries  in  the  extension  and  coordination  of  these 
efforts. 

Exchange  of  Persons  Programs 

The  U.S.  Government  is  extensively  engaged  in  exchange 
of  persons  programs  and  the  training  of  foreign  specialists 
and  leaders  in  this  country.  These  activities  lack  a 
clear  framework  of  over-all  policy  and  require  better 
arrangements  for  the  handling  of  exchangees  once  they 
arrive  here. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  official  exchange  of 
persons  programs  be  progressively  expanded  (except  for 
Western  Europe)  ;  and  that  priority  be  assigned  to  ex- 
changes of  students,  specialists  and  leaders  from  Africa. 

To  make  possible  more  effective  handling  of  exchangees, 
funds  will  be  required : 

1.  To  expand  and  strengthen  our  specialized  agencies 
which  administer  foreign  student  and  leader  exchanges. 

2.  To  create  an  adequate  nation-wide  system,  based  on 
the  voluntary  help  of  local  citizens  and  groups,  for  hos- 
pitality to  foreign  visitors. 

3.  To  provide  special  guidance  and  courses  tailored  to 
meet  the  needs  (often  very  different  from  those  of  the 
American  student)  of  students  from  the  less  developed 
countries. 

Exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Bloc  countries'  and  the 
programs  of  reciprocal  exchanges  as  provided  under  the 
U.S.-USSR  Exchange  Agreement'  should  be  continued, 
with  such  expansion  and  governmental  financing  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

IV.  Economic  Aid,  Scientific  and  Military  Programs 

U.S.  economic  assistance  programs,  scientific  research 
and  development  agencies,  and  the  military  establishment 


'  For  text  of  an  exchange  agreement  with  Rumania, 
see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  2G,  19G0,  p.  968. 

'  For  text  of  an  agreement  of  Nov.  21,  1959,  see  ibid., 
Dec.  28,  1959,  p.  951. 
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exert  enormous  influence  upon  foreign  opinion  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  activities.  The  Committee  has  considered 
means  by  which  the  constructive  impact  of  these  non- 
information  programs  on  foreign  opinion  might  be  in- 
creased. 

Foreign  Economic  Assistance 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  the  demand  upon  the 
United  States  for  economic  assistance  will  undoubtedly 
increase.  The  need  will  be  concentrated  in  the  less  de- 
veloped areas,  not  in  the  industrially  advanced  countries 
as  in  the  immediate  postwar  years.  Aid  will  be  con- 
cerned with  modernizing  total  societies,  not  with  the 
relatively  simple  labor  of  economic  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction.  Aid  programs  will  pursue  their  objec- 
tives in  a  seething  atmosphere  of  tension,  turmoil  and 
misunderstanding. 

In  many  of  the  countries  in  which  our  aid  programs 
will  operate,  we  find  practically  none  of  the  elements 
required  for  the  development  of  the  conditions  we  seek 
to  promote.  These  countries  in  many  cases  are  charac- 
terized by  strong  feelings  of  nationalism,  impatience  with 
the  slow  processes  of  economic  growth,  and  lack  of  skills 
to  deal  with  the  technical  and  managerial  functions  of 
a  twentieth  century  state.  Omnipresent  and  alert  to 
every  possibility  of  disrupting  constructive  effort  is  the 
Sino-Soviet  Bloc  with  its  growing  programs  for  subver- 
sion,   economic   warfare,    propaganda   and   intimidation. 

It  is  therefore  not  only  relevant  but  indispensable  to 
give  the  most  careful  attention  to  public  opinion  and 
informational  matters  in  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  aid  programs.  However,  the  purpose  of  such  atten- 
tion should  be  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  the  goals 
of  economic  development,  not  to  arouse  extraneous  sen- 
timental manifestations.  Informational  targets  must  be 
set  in  accord  with  functional  requirements,  not  out  of 
sentiment  or  belief  in  publicity  for  its  own  sake.  The 
attitudinal  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  better  methods 
of  production  and  distribution  should  be  understood. 
Procedures  and  policies  which  unnecessarily  generate 
friction  or  misunderstanding  must  be  modified. 

In  the  long  run,  we  can  hope,  by  giving  aid,  to  strengthen 
ties  of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation.  But  it  is  naive 
to  think  that  our  aid  programs — affecting  as  they  do 
basic  social  and  economic  institutions  in  the  recipient 
countries — will  be  or  can  be  universally  understood  and 
applauded. 

As  a  result  of  the  establishment  in  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  Oflice  of  the  Coordinator  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program,  greater  attention  is  now  being  given 
to  public  opinion  and  informational  matters  in  the  for- 
mulation of  assistance  programs.  Within  individual  aid 
agencies,  however,  administrators  must  give  greater  at- 
tention to  these  factors  in  the  presentation  and  execu- 
tion of  their  programs. 

The  transfer  of  responsibility  for  foreign  publicity 
about  U.S.  aid  programs  to  USIA  in  1953  resulted  in  a 
gain  of  coherence  and  coordination  of  over-all  U.S.  for- 
eign information  activity.  But  the  cost  has  been  a  loss 
of  focus  and  vigor  in  informational  support  of  aid  pro- 
grams. The  Committee  recommends  that  USIA  intensify 
markedly  its  efforts  in  this  direction  and  give  particular 
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attention  to  the  recruitment  and  in-service  training  of 
personnel  dealing  with  economic  information. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  recommends  : 

1.  The  most  vigorous  Presidential  and  other  high-level 
effort  on  a  continuing  basis  to  strengthen  U.S.  domestic 
understanding  and  support  for  our  economic  assistance 
programs. 

2.  The  steps  being  talven  to  coordinate  our  many  and 
diverse  foreign  economic  programs,  including  the  attri- 
bution to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  of  special  re- 
sponsiliilities  in  this  regard,  are  proving  valuable  and 
should  be  continued.  The  multiplicity  of  agencies  con- 
cerned with  foreign  assistance  makes  excessively  diffi- 
cult the  task  of  linking  U.S.  aid  to  a  common  set  of 
goals. 

3.  Full  consideration  in  both  the  formulation  and  ex- 
ecution of  foreign  aid  programs  of  their  impact  on 
opinion  abroad.  Opinion  factors  will  normally  be  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  selection  of  aid  projects  and 
the  determination  of  aid  procedures.  But  in  every  ix>licy 
decision,  these  factors  need  to  be  carefully  weighed. 

Scientific  and  Technological  Programs 

A  startlingly  new  development  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  increasing  impact  of  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical achievement  upon  world  opinion.  Without  question 
the  launching  of  the  first  Sputnik  gave  the  Soviet  Union 
a  psychological  triumph  which  has  profoundly  affected 
its  image  as  a  technically  advanced  nation  and  as  a 
great  military  power.  Its  feat  in  one  branch  of  tech- 
nology has  been  systematically  exploited — and  with  con- 
siderable success — as  evidence  of  the  dynamism  of  the 
entire  Soviet  system. 

The  United  States  has  had,  and  continues  to  have, 
over-all  superiority  in  science  and  technology.  Never- 
theless, since  the  launching  of  Sputnik  I  there  has  been 
considerable  evidence  of  a  widespread  belief  that  Soviet 
capability  continues  to  grow  relative  to  that  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  leads  in  certain  impor- 
tant aspects  of  space  technology.  It  will  not  be  easy, 
short  of  some  revolutionary  scientific  breakthrough,  to 
re-establish  the  degree  of  American  technological  prestige 
relative  to  that  of  the  USSR  which  existed  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1957. 

The  Committee  feels  that,  since  throughout  the  world 
the  status  of  the  nation's  science  is  increasingly  taken  as 
a  measure  of  its  power  and  dynamism,  two  things  are 
indispensable:  (1)  that  the  U.S.  maintain  its  continuing 
stream  of  scientific  and  technological  achievements ;  and 
(2)  that  these  achievements  be  more  effectively  com- 
municated to  the  world  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

The  Committee  recommends : 

1.  That  the  scale  and  effectiveness  of  our  overseas 
information  efforts  to  communicate  the  facts  of  U.S. 
scientific  achievements  be  increased.  This  will  require 
particular  attention  to  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
qualified  information  specialists  who  are  at  the  same 
time  competent  in  technical  subject  matter. 

In  stressing  the  need  for  more  vigorous  informational 
support  of  scientific  programs,   it  is  important  also  to 


caution  that  premature  publicity  and  "leaks"  that  appear 
to  promise  more  or  quicker  technical  progress  than  can 
practically  be  realized  can  prove  most  injurious  to  U.S. 
prestige. 

2.  These  increased  efforts  should  be  designed  to  im- 
prove our  communications  both  with  scientific  elites  and 
with  the  general  public. 

3.  Recent  organizational  measures  to  give  new  promi- 
nence to  the  role  of  science  in  our  government  have  in- 
directly been  of  value  to  informational  activities  abroad. 
The  Committee  would  like  to  cite  particularly  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  offices  of  President's  Assistant  for  Science 
and  Technology  and  of  Science  Adviser  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  appointment  of  science  attaches  at  our 
principal  embassies  abroad.  Further  development  of 
these  activities  can  help  improve  understanding  abroad 
of  our  progress  in  science  and  technology. 

4.  Where  particular  needs  are  identified,  agencies  of 
government  participating  in  technical  assistance  should 
be  asked  to  expand  and  intensify  certain  programs  for 
teaching  and  transmitting  American  technical  knowledge. 
This  is  already  being  done  on  a  large  scale  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  technology.  Other  possibilities  would 
appear  to  exist  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  in  new  teach- 
ing techniques  such  as  educational  television. 

The  dramatic  and  highly  useful  curriculum  develop- 
ments in  the  various  fields  of  science  education  should 
be  exported  in  a  planned,  coordinated  program  involving 
the  several  agencies  concerned  with  foreign  information, 
education  and  exchange  of  scientific  knowledge.  Making 
available  developments  in  science  education  would  have 
the  twofold  value  of  providing  genuinely  useful  materials 
to  countries  that  need  them  and  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strating American  advances  in  technical  and  scientific 
fields. 

5.  Joint  scientific  and  technological  programs  with 
other  countries  of  the  Free  World  should  be  encouraged. 

The  best  assurance  of  a  continued  flow  of  major  scien- 
tific discovery  which  will  .serve  the  broad  spectrum  of 
human  needs  and  thereby  the  nation's  prestige  abroad 
is  ample  unprogrammed  financial  support  for  basic  re- 
search. At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  recommends 
that  the  President  bring  to  the  attention  of  government 
scientific  administrators  and  those  re.sponsible  for  budget- 
ary allocations  to  scientific  research,  the  relevance, 
propriety  and  importance  of  taking  world  opinion  Into 
account  in  determining  the  relative  emphasis  to  be  given 
to  various  activities. 

Military  Programs  and  Policies 

The  American  military  establishment  is  a  huge  and 
powerful  system  to  protect  the  nation  in  the  event  of  war. 
In  the  course  of  protracted  conflict  short  of  war — which 
is  the  prospect — it  will  also  exert  enormous  and  continu- 
ing influence  in  every  part  of  the  world  in  behalf  of  the 
objectives  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

It  will  exert  such  influences  primarily  by  the  reality 
of  its  military  iMwer — its  forces  and  weapon.? — but  also 
through  many  important  side-effects :  the  presence  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  service  men  and  their  families 
on  foreign  soil,  its  relationships  with  foreign  leaders  and 
military  personnel,   and  its  expenditures  abroad.     The 
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Department  of  Defense  and  the  armed  services  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  recognizing  the  importance  of 
these  side-effects.  Measures  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  taken  to  deal  with  these  matters  should  be 
continued  and  intensified,  particularly  among  the  lower 
echelons  of  command. 

However,  if  we  are  to  maximize  tlie  potential  non- 
military  benefits  which  can  be  obtained  as  a  by-product 
of  military  activities,  military  personnel  at  all  levels  will 
require  greater  understanding  of  the  role  which  the  armed 
forces  should  play  in  this  undertaking.  The  Committee 
believes  that  additional  measures  should  be  taken  to 
create  a  greater  awareness  of  the  non-military  implica- 
tions of  military  activities,  a  better  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  these  implications  and  an  increased 
knowledge  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  armed  forces  to 
enhance  the  positive  and  reduce  the  negative  .side-effects 
of  their  essential  activities. 

In  the  present  world  situation,  two  of  the  primary  tasks 
of  the  armed  forces  must  be  to  deter  aggression  and  to 
hold  the  respect  and  confidence  of  our  friends  and  allies. 
Achievement  of  these  objectives  depends  fundamentally 
on  the  reality  of  our  military  power.  However,  it  cannot 
be  assumed  that  they  will  automatically  be  realized  on  the 
basis  of  purely  military  considerations,  since  deterrence 
and  reassurance  are  accomplished  not  through  the  appli- 
cation of  military  force  but  through  the  image  of  our 
military  power  held  by  foreign  peoples  and  their  leaders. 
The  Committee  believes  that  those  responsible  for  our 
military  force  posture  and  strategy  must  continue  to  be 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  psychological  and  infor- 
mational considerations  and  give  these  factors  due  weight 
in  their  decisions. 

V.  New  Dimensions  of  Diplomacy 

In  some  historic  periods  deep  shifts  in  the  mission  and 
style  of  diplomacy  occur.  We  seem  now  to  be  in  such 
a  period.  The  changes  taking  place  reflect  technological 
developments  in  transport  and  communications,  and  the 
growing  role  of  public  opinion  in  world  affairs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  persistence  of  the  ideological,  economic  and 
strategic  struggle  with  the  Communist  world  imposes 
new  challenges  to  our  diplomacy.  The  whole  Soviet  sys- 
tem from  the  beginning  has  placed  great  stress  on  propa- 
ganda, both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  next  ten  years, 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  and  the  organization 
of  our  diplomacy  will  have  to  cope  with  the  various 
aspects  of  this  encompassing  struggle,  including  the 
propaganda  and  the  psychological,  particularly  in  its 
transference  to  new  arenas  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

In  both  the  new  countries  and  the  older  ones  going 
through  the  crisis  of  modernization,  formal  and  tradi- 
tional diplomacy  of  the  predominantly  government-to- 
government  type  often  plays  a  limited  role.  This  means 
that  our  diplomacy  increasingly  must  understand  public 
opinion  in  all  countries,  open  and  closed,  old  and  new, 
and  must  give  greater  emphasis  to  this  factor  in  the 
handling  of  conferences  and  negotiations,  in  the  selection 
and  training  of  members  of  the  foreign  services,  and  in 
our  treatment  of  foreign  visitors. 


American  diplomatic  representatives  abroad  should 
make  a  greater  effort  to  develop  close  and  friendly  con- 
tacts with  all  key  leadership  groups.  Dealings  with  all 
major  sources  of  influence  in  foreign  societies  will  be  of 
increasing  importance  in  years  to  come. 

Visits  to  other  countries  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  can  have  extraordinary  value  in  terms 
of  impact  on  foreign  opinion.  The  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  in  deciding  the  timing  and  detailed  arrange- 
ments of  such  visits. 

A  renewed  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  size  of 
certain  of  our  missions  abroad,  particularly  in  countries 
where  elements  attached  to  the  embassy  are  dispropor- 
tionately large. 

Major  Negotiations 

Major  diplomatic  conferences  and  negotiations  now  re- 
quire more  careful  planning  and  preparation  than  ever 
before,  in  part  because  our  adversaries  commonly  try  to 
convert  them  into  propaganda  jousts.  Such  preparations 
and  negotiations  now  must  be  conducted  simultaneously 
on  two  levels :  the  laborious,  intricate  process  of  negotia- 
tions between  governments,  and  the  continuous  effort  to 
build  public  support  for  our  proposals. 

The  United  'Nations 

Since  the  inception  of  the  United  Nations,  debates  in 
that  body  have  dramatized  major  international  is.sues  and 
given  an  additional  dimension  to  diplomacy.  The  UN  has 
been  important  not  only  as  a  means  of  discussing  issues 
and,  on  occasion,  of  settling  disputes,  but  also  as  a  sound- 
ing board. 

The  United  States,  in  continuing  its  support  for  the 
UN,  should  make  the  fullest  use  of  UN  meetings,  includ- 
ing those  of  specialized  agencies,  to  launch  major  new 
plans  and  proposals  and  to  state  its  position  on  issues 
of  enduring  imiwrtance. 

In  the  makeup  of  delegations  to  the  United  Nations  and 
of  a.ssignment  of  U.S.  personnel  to  UN  affiliated  organiza- 
tions, careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  ability  of 
the  representatives  to  deal  effectively  on  the  informa- 
tional front.  Experience  in  international  conference  work 
and  training  for  it  should  be  more  widespread  in  our 
services,  especially  the  Foreign  Service. 

Greater  emphasis  should  be  given  to  UN  affairs  by 
U.S.  Government  information  media  and  to  dealings  with 
the  press  to  explain  U.S.  positions. 

Far  greater  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities  of  the  United  States  as 
"host"  to  the  UN.  As  the  most  recent  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  demonstrated,  the  impact  on  the  dele- 
gates from  the  new  states  of  their  reception,  housing  and 
general  treatment  is  a  factor  of  real  importance. 

Arms  Control 

Today  the  world  is  on  the  threshold  of  an  important 
new  era  in  arms  control  negotiations.  The  Committee 
recommends  that  the  U.S.  make  more  timely  informa- 
tional preparations  to  communicate  its  proposals  and  ob- 
jectives. Heads  of  U.S.  delegations  to  such  negotiations 
should  provide  full  and  frequent  background  briefings  for 
the  world  press.  AU  statements  by  government  officials 
bearing  on  the  question  of  arms  control  must  be  effec- 
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tively     coordinated,     especially     during     a     period     of 
negotiation. 

Visitors  to  the  U.S. 

The  Committee  believes  that  better  arrangements  are 
needed  for  weleominj;  both  foreign  dignitaries  and  ordi- 
nary visitors  to  the  United  States.  In  the  ease  of  the 
former,  additional  funds  are  required  for  protocol  and 
official  hospitality.  Efforts  must  be  stimulated  to  provide 
imagination  and  some  pageantry  in  the  reception  of  chiefs 
of  state  and  high-level  dignitaries.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  utility  of  eonstiltative  citizens'  commit- 
tees for  this  purpose. 

Measures  should  also  be  taken  to  improve  the  recep- 
tion of  tourists,  businessmen,  students  and  other  ordi- 
nary visitors  at  U.S.  ports  of  entry.  Although  somewhat 
lightened  and  humanized  in  recent  years,  the  procedures 
of  our  various  port  authorities  remain  more  rigorous 
than  those  in  most  other  countries.  We  suggest  that 
the  sensitivities  and  reactions  of  the  foreign  visitors, 
whose  image  of  America  is  sharply  affected  by  their 
arrival  experiences,  be  given  greater  weight  in  determin- 
ing the  methods,  manners  and  procedures  of  our  receiving 
officials. 

VI.  International  Activities  of  Private  Organizations 

In  total,  the  greater  part  of  the  influences  emanating 
from  the  United  States  and  affecting  opinion  abroad 
result  from  private,  not  governmental,  activity.  The  free 
and  uninhibited  contact  of  an  oi>en  society  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  totalitarian 
systems.  The  Committee  believas  that  private  activities 
abroad  have  importance  in  a  generalized  way  to  the 
world's  image  of  America  and  that  they  contribute  signif- 
icantly to  international  understanding — and  misunder- 
standing. However,  private  international  activity  is  not 
a  substitute  for  sustained  and  systematic  informational 
activity  by  the  government. 

Business  Firms  Abroad 

The  climate  of  opinion  for  foreign  investment  is  de- 
teriorating in  many  areas  where  the  need  is  greatest. 
To  counteract  this  requires  a  determined  effort  by  busi- 
ness and  government.  The  necessary  business  associa- 
tions exist,  such  as  the  Business  Council  for  International 
Understanding  and  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  give  leadership. 

Individual  firms  are  commendably  beginning  to  face 
their  responsibilities  for  good  corporate  citizenship 
abroad.  Such  progress  should  continue  at  an  acceler- 
ated rate.  There  should  be  more  vigorous  Government 
efforts  to  encourage  the  best  practices  by  American  firms 
abroad.  More  companies  should  develop  community  re- 
lations programs  abroad  as  they  do  at  home. 

Lalor  Organizations 

American  labor  organizations  provide  a  imiquely  ac- 
ceptable channel  of  communication  with  their  counter- 
parts abroad  and  they  have  become  increasingly  involved 
in  world  affairs.  Whether  their  resiwnse  has  been  ade- 
quate to  the  challenge  is  a  matter  of  some  dispute. 
However,  what  they  have  done  in  countering  the  spread 


of  Communism  in   labor   organizations  abroad  is  to  be 
commended. 

Universities 

As  world  affairs  become  more  important  to  the  nation 
and  as  our  international  involvements  increase,  the  de- 
mands upon  our  universities  for  training,  research  and 
operational  support  for  governmental  programs  likewise 
grow.  The  Committee  feels  that  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the  role  of  a  single 
agency  of  the  government  to  deal  with  our  universities 
on  the  over-all  and  long-range  policy  questions  presented 
by  the  requirements  of  the  various  governmental  agen- 
cies working  abroad.  Likewise,  it  would  seem  desirable 
for  the  universities  themselves  to  bring  into  existence 
a  permanent  council  to  deal  with  fundamental  problems 
of  government-university  relationships. 

Private  Foundations 

The  international  activities  of  private  foundations  pro- 
vide an  important  and  independent  channel  of  American 
communication  with  influential  scientific,  cultural  and 
academic  leaders  abroad.  The  Committee  believes  that 
foundations  can  make  no  more  vital  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare  than  by  activity  abroad  in  their  fields 
of  special  competence,  and  it  urges  the  trustees  of  all 
foundations  not  barred  by  charter  or  other  legal  inhibi- 
tions to  consider  seriously  such  activity.  The  independ- 
ence of  action  of  foundations  is  to  be  valued  and  protected. 
However,  effective  communication  and  consultation  be- 
tween Government  and  the  foundations  working  overseas 
is  increasingly  important. 

International  Sporting  Competitions 

The  Soviet  Union  obviously  attaches  considerable  prop- 
aganda importance  to  international  sporting  events.  It 
spends  large  resources  and  marshals  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  its  youth  to  dedicate  themselves  at  govern- 
mental expense  to  become  international  sporting 
champions. 

Some  Soviet  sporting  victories  have  had  certain  projv 
aganda  value.  But  the  Committee  believes  that  the 
problem  does  not  justify  any  fundamental  departure  from 
the  established  American  practice  of  participating  in  the 
Olympic  Games  and  other  international  competitions  on 
a  private  and  amateur  basis.  However,  the  situation 
does  underscore  the  importance  to  our  standing  abroad 
of  the  work  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Youth  Fit- 
ness and  the  role  of  the  armed  forces  in  the  physical 
development  of  our  youth.  It  would  seem  worthwhile 
if  many  of  our  institutions,  including  our  schools,  were 
to  encourage  development  of  greater  skills  in  the  athletic 
events  in  which  the  United  States  has  a  demonstrated 
weakness. 

Th  e  News  Media 

The  freedom  and  independence  of  U.S.  news  media 
are  rooted  in  basic  principles  of  our  democracy.  These 
private  commercial  enterprises  are,  however,  clothed  with 
a  public  interest  and  responsibility. 

On  a  world-wide  basis,  the  two  main  problems  which 
th'j  news  media  present  are : 

a.  The  needs  of  the  less  developed  areas  in  building 
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up  the  competence  and  objectivity   of  their  media   as 
literacy  and  political  interest  develop. 

b.  The  obstacles  which  exist  to  the  international  flow 
of  news,  particularly  between  the  Soviet  Bloc  and  the 
Free  World,  but  also  within  certain  Free  World  areas. 

The  Committee  recommends : 

1.  That,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Department  of 
State,  all  Government  agencies  increase  their  assistance 
to  foreign  corre.spondents  in  the  United  States  to  enable 
them  to  rei>ort  more  fully  on  and  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  America,  and  that  private  organizations 
and  corporations  be  encouraged  to  do  likewise. 

2.  That  the  United  States  continue  to  provide  to  the 
world  an  example  of  freedom  in  access  to  and  the  trans- 
mission of  news ;  and  that  it  demonstrate  vigorous  inter- 
est in  promoting  the  rights  of  the  news  media  to  freedom 
of  travel  for  correspondents  and  freedom  from  censorship. 

3.  That  there  be  parallel  efforts  by  private  media, 
professional  journalistic  bodies,  foundations  and  govern- 
ment to  help  strengthen  the  news  media  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  to  develop  standards  of  journalistic 
objectivity  and  the  competence  of  personnel. 

International  Television 

The  Committee  recommends  that  a  coordinated  govern- 
ment-wide policy  be  developed  to  guide  and  extend  U.S. 
participation  in  the  future  overseas  expansion  of  tele- 
vision broadcasting. 

Also,  it  recommends  that  under  the  leadership  of  the 
State  Department  steps  be  taken  now  to  develop  policies 
to  clarify  the  roles  of  the  U.S.  Government  and  private 
broadcasters  in  international  telecasting  and  to  plan 
international  proposals  for  frequency  allocations  which 
would  prevent  chaos  on  the  airwaves  once  international 
telecasting  begins. 

Books  and  Publications 

In  a  time  of  new  technical  marvels  of  communications, 
the  importance  of  the  printed  page  in  tlie  transmission 
of  information  and  ideas  remains  fundamental. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  continuation  of  the 
Informational  Media  Guaranty  program  and,  where  fea- 
sible, its  extension  to  cover  additional  areas  where  the 
shortage  of  dollar  exchange  continues  to  be  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  distribution  of  American  books  and 
publications. 

VII.  Government  Organization 

Intro-Agency  Organization 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  President  reaffirm 
to  all  departments  and  agencies  the  importance  of  ade- 
quately considering  foreign  opinion  factors  in  the  for- 
mulation of  policies  and  the  execution  of  programs  which 
have  impact  abroad;  that  he  request  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense  to  continue  and  re-enforce  the  efforts 
already  made  to  this  end ;  and  that  he  ask  the  heads  of 
other  departments  and  agencies  to  take  whatever  organ- 
izational or  procedural  steps  may  be  necessary  in  this 
connection,  leaving  to  their  discretion  the  determination 
of  the  particular  methods  to  be  used. 


The  Role  of  the  OCB 

The  coordination  of  information  activities  in  the  gen- 
eral structure  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  a  formidable 
problem.  They  are  conducted  by  a  number  of  different 
departments  and  agencies,  and  they  are  both  diverse  in 
character  and  substantial  in  scale.  Even  more  complex 
is  the  task  of  integrating  psychological  factors  in  sub- 
stantive programs  affecting  opinion  abroad. 

The  creation  of  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board  in 
September  1953  represented  a  major  step  forward  in  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  psychological  and  in- 
formational activities.  Although  the  activities  of  the 
Board  have  been  the  subject  of  continuing  debate,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  has  performed  and  continues  to 
perform  a  number  of  vital  functions  in  the  coordination 
of  informational  activities  and  the  integration  of  psycho- 
logical factors  in  substantive  programs  of  the  government. 

The  weekly  executive  sessions  of  the  Board  provide  its 
members  with  a  unique  and  high-level  mechanism  in 
the  government  for  the  expeditious  and  effective 
handling  of  a  whole  spectrum  of  inter-agency  matters 
including  those  related  to  the  climate  of  world  opinion. 
Its  working  groups  and  committees  carry  on  part  of  the 
continuing  task  of  interagency  coordination  of  infor- 
mation programs.  Most  important,  the  OCB  is  a  point 
high  in  the  govenmiental  structure  where  security  pro- 
grams and  policies  are  considered  in  relation  to  their 
public  opinion  as  well  as  other  aspects. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  it  is  essential  that, 
whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  national  policy  machin- 
ery, the  functions  now  performed  by  OCB  continue  to 
be  provided  for. 

We  believe  that  the  most  effective  means  for  insuring 
the  continuation  of  these  functions,  particularly  those 
related  to  public  opinion  and  informational  matters,  is 
through  the  continued  existence  of  the  OCB. 

If  the  OCB  did  not  exist,  it  would  have  to  be  Invented ; 
its  creation  was  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  increase  in 
U.S.  information  activities  up  to  19.53,  as  well  as  of  the 
growing  importance  of  public  opinion  and  communica- 
tions in  foreign  affairs. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  OCB  not  only  should 
be  continued  but  that  its  potentialities  should  be  more 
fully  recognized  and  realized.  In  accomplishing  this, 
continuing  strong  Presidential  interest  in  making  the 
OCB  effective  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

The  OCB  should  further  stimulate  and  coordinate  plan- 
ning by  the  various  elements  of  the  U.S.  information 
system.  This  requires  greater  attention  to  anticipating 
major  opportunities  and  problems,  identifying  the  require- 
ments for  trained  personnel  and  pliysical  facilities  on  the 
scale  and  at  the  time  needed  to  deal  with  upcoming 
situations,  and  mobilizing  all  the  Informational  assets  of 
the  government  in  support  of  national  objectives. 

In  the  areas  of  foreign  educational  development,  ex- 
change of  persons,  English  language  teaching,  exhibits 
and  trade  fairs,  and  radio  and  television,  there  is  need 
for  increased  integration  and  coordination  of  current 
efforts. 

The  Committee  believes  that  it  is  important  to  achieve 
program   evaluations   of   a   more   objective   and   critical 
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character  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  There 
is  some  question  whether  such  evaluations,  given  the 
understandable  concerns  and  persi^ectives  of  operating 
agency  representatives,  can  be  most  effectively  accom- 
plished through  the  committee  approach.  Nevertheless 
this  Committee  firmly  believes  that  the  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Board  itself,  and  that  the  Board  members 
should  give  greater  attention  to  meeting  it. 

Supplemental  Comments  of  Individual  Members 

Individual  members  of  the  Committee  have  expressed 
the  following  supplemental  views : 

1.  With  respect  to  the  Committee's  conclusions  on  page 
188  concerning  the  structural  relations  between  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  USIA,  Mr.  Reed  wishes  to  have 
noted  that : 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Infor- 
mation, he  is  on  record  as  favoring  a  single  separate 
agency  to  operate  the  exchange  and  information  programs 
of  our  Government  now  lodged  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  USIA. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  Committee's  proposal  of  an  en- 
larged program  for  foreign  educational  development  on 
page  189,  Mr.  Gray  has  the  following  comment,  with  which 
Mr.  Merchant  desires  to  be  associated  : 

"I  am  in  agreement  with  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  importance  of  the  activities  discussed  in 
this  section.  It  is  conceivable  that  an  emphasis  on  foreign 
educational  development  as  discussed  in  this  chapter 
could  become  a  matter  of  major  importance  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  I  agree  that  a  new  declaration 
of  policy  in  support  of  foreign  educational  development 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress  would  be  of  powerful 
assistance.  My  difficulties  with  the  program  suggestions 
are  that  they  are  imprecise,  largely  open-ended,  and  need 
further  definition  as  to  scope  and  timing. 

"I  also  have  some  difficulty  with  the  new  quasi-inde- 
pendent Foundation  for  International  Educational  De- 
velopment. I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is  a  practical 
suggestion  and  feel  that  it  needs  further  consideration. 
For  the  programs  the  United  States  administers  directly 
it  seems  important  that  all  types  of  aid  be  closely  coordi- 
nated on  a  country  basis  rather  than  fragmented  into 
specialized  functional  agencies  such  as  education,  health, 
agriculture,  industry,  etc.  Furthermore,  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  the  U.S.  may  want  to  continue  to  provide  some 
assistance  for  etlucational  programs  through  the  United 
Nations,  especially  to  the  new  countries  in  Africa." 


President  Recommends  Extension 
and  Amendment  of  Sugar  Act 

Statement  hy  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  17 

I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


a  recommendation  for  extension  and  amendment 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  from  its 
present  expiration  date  of  March  31, 1961,  through 
December  31,  1961.  I  have  also  indicated  my 
belief  that  a  9  months'  extension  is  imperative 
to  maintain  a  stable  sugar  market  in  the  interest 
of  domestic  producers  and  consumers,  if  the  Con- 
gress is  to  have  time  enough  to  develop  longer 
range  legislation. 

In  accordance  with  my  statement  of  December 
16,  1960,^  I  have  again  asked  the  Congress  to 
relieve  the  Executive  of  the  obligation  to  pur- 
chase from  the  Dominican  Eepublic  a  portion 
of  the  sugar  ne«ded  to  replace  that  formerly  ob- 
tained from  Cuba. 


Americans  Ordered  To  Dispose 
of  Gold  Holdings  Abroad 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  14 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  January  14  signed  an  Execu- 
tive order,  further  amending  Executive  Order  No. 
6260  of  August  28,  1933,  to  prohibit  the  holding 
by  U.S.  citizens  and  enterprises,  and  by  other  per- 
sons subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  of  gold  situated  abroad  and  of  securities 
representing  gold  on  deposit  abroad. 

It  is  not  believed  that  a  large  amount  of  gold 
is  being  held  abroad  in  this  manner.  However, 
since  individuals  and  enterprises  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  are  not  permitted 
to  hold  gold  in  the  United  States,  it  is  reasonable 
to  prohibit  such  holdings  abroad  where  purchases 
generally  represent  an  outflow  in  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  The  prohibition  of  such  holdings 
also  underlines  the  fact  that  gold  today  represents 
principally  a  means  of  settling  international  pay- 
ments between  individual  foreign  countries.  The 
present  amendment  of  Executive  Order  No.  6260 
should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  administra- 
tion's comprehensive  program  to  work  toward  a 
reasonable  equilibrium  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Tliis  step  is  bemg  taken  in  furtherance 
of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  President's  Direc- 
tive of  November  16,  I960,-  of  taking  all  possible 


'  For  text,  see  Btilletin  of  Jan.  2,  1961,  p.  18. 
=  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  .5,  1960,  p.  860. 
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measures  to  assure  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
as  the  cornerstone  of  the  international  monetary 
system. 

It  was  announced  that  implementing  amend- 
ments of  the  Treasury  Department's  Gold  Eegula- 
tions,  to  be  issued  shortly,  Avould  afford  existing 
American  holders  of  gold  abroad,  and  of  securities 
representing  gold  on  deposit  abroad,  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  until  June  1,  1961,  to  dispose  of 
their  holdings. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10905  3 

Amendment  of  Executive  Ordeb  No.  6260  of  August 
28,  1933,  AS  Amended 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  5(b) 
of  the  act  of  October  6,  1917,  as  amended,  12  U.S.C. 
§  95a,  and  in  view  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  na- 
tional emergency  proclaimed  by  Proclamation  No.  2914 
of  December  16,  1950,'  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhovter,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  further 
amend  Executive  Order  No.  6260,  as  amended,  as  follows : 

1.  By  amending  section  2  to  read  as  follows : 

"2.  As  used  in  this  order,  the  term  'person'  means  an 
individual,  partnership,  association  or  corporation ;  the 
term  'United  States'  means  the  United  States  and  any 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof ;  and  the  term 
'l)erson  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States' 
means:  (a)  any  individual  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States;  (b)  any  individual,  wherever  located,  who  is  a 
resident  of,  or  domiciled  in,  the  United  States;  (c)  any 
partnership,  association,  corporation  or  other  organiza- 
tion which  is  organized  or  doing  business  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state  or  territory  thereof 
or  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  (d)  any  partnership, 
association,  corporation  or  other  organization  wherever 
organized  or  doing  business  which  is  owned  or  controlled 
by  persons  specitied  in  (a),  (b),  or  (c)." 

2.  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  12  read- 
ing as  follows : 

"12.  Except  under  license  issued  therefor  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  order,  no  person  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  shall,  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  acquire,  hold  in  his  possession,  earmark, 
or  retain  any  interest,  legal  or  equitable,  in  any  gold  coin 
(other  than  gold  coin  having  a  recognized  special  value 
to  collectors  of  rare  and  unusual  coin),  gold  certificates, 
or  gold  bullion  situated  outside  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  securities  issued  by  any  person  holding,  as  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  his  assets,  gold  as  a  store  of  value  or 
as,  or  in  lieu  of,  money  and  not  for  a  specific  and  custom- 
ary industrial,  professional  or  artistic  u.se.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  subject  to  such  other  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  is  authorized  to  issue  licenses  permit- 
ting, until  June  1,  1961,  the  holding  and  disposition  of 


'  26  Fed.  Reg.  321. 

'  For  text,  see  Btnj.ETiN  of  Dec.  25,  1950,  p.  1003. 
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any  such  securities  or  gold  coin,  certificates  or  bullion 
acquired  by  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
and  owned  by  such  persons  on  such  date.  The  Secretary 
is  further  authorized  to  issue  licenses  permitting  the 
acquisition  and  holding  by  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  gold  bullion  situated  outside 
of  the  United  States  which  the  Secretary  or  such  agency 
as  he  may  designate  is  satisfied  is  required  for  legitimate 
and  customary  use  in  the  industry,  profession  or  art  in 
which  such  person  is  regularly  engaged." 

This  amendment  shall  become  effective  upon  filing  for 
publication  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register. 

The  White  House, 
Janunry  IJ,,  1961. 


Administration  of  Cultural  Exchange 
and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  18 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  January  18  signed  an  Execu- 
tive order  amending  Executive  Order  10716  ^  rela- 
tive to  the  administration  of  the  International 
Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation 
Act  of  1956. 

Tlie  order  reflects  the  administrative  experience 
of  tlie  past  several  years,  wherein  it  lias  been 
found  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  more  flexibil- 
ity should  be  granted  to  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  as  the  coordinator  of 
the  activities  under  the  act.  No  change  has  been 
made  in  operating  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Commerce  for  jaarticipation 
in  cultural  activities  and  trade  fairs.  The  order 
will  permit  the  USIA,  however,  in  unforeseen 
situations  to  respond  more  rapidly  to  meet  U.S. 
overseas  objectives,  especially  in  fairs  and  exposi- 
tions not  suited  to  existing  trade-fair  participa- 
tion arrangements. 

The  order  parallels  the  President's  proposal  in 
the  1962  budget  to  make  the  appropriation  for 
cultural  presentations  and  trade  fairs  to  USIA 


'  Bulletin  of  July  22,  1957,  p.  151. 
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rather  than  to  the  President  and  his  request  for  a 
$2  million  contingency  fund.  By  virtue  of  the 
new  order  this  program  can  be  administered  to 
meet  better  the  unforeseen  needs  for  which  it  is 
intended. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10912: 

Amending  Executive  Order  No.  10716  of  June  17, 1957 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Inter- 
national Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  1991-2001),  by  section  301 
of  title  3,  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  that  Executive  Order  No. 
10716  of  June  17,  1957  (22  F.R.  4345),  headed  "Adminis- 
tration of  the  International  Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade 
Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956,"  be,  and  it  is  hereby, 
amended  as  follows : 

1.  By  renumbering  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of 
section  1(b)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph  (2)  : 

"(2)  The  functions  so  conferred  by  section  3(3)  of  the 
Act  (the  provisions  of  section  3(a)  of  this  order  notwith- 
standing), exclusive  of  the  functions  delegated  by  the 
provisions  of  section  2(c)  of  this  order." 

2.  By  substituting  "section  1(b)  (4)"  for  "section  1(b) 
(3) "in  section  1(d). 

3.  By  substituting  for  section  1(e)   the  following: 

"(e)  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  allocate  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  to 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  any  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government  as  the  said 
Director  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  order  and  the  purposes  of  the  Act." 

4.  By  substituting  for  section  2(c)  the  following: 

"(c)  The  functions  so  conferred  by  section  3(3)  of  the 
Act  to  the  extent  that  they  pertain  to  liquidation  of  af- 
fairs respecting  the  Universal  and  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  Brussels,  1958." 

5.  By  substituting  for  section  3(a)  the  following: 

"(a)  The  functions  so  conferred  by  section  3(3)  of  the 
Act  (the  provisions  of  section  1(b)(2)  hereof  notwith- 
standing), exclusive  of  the  functions  delegated  by  the 
provisions  of  section  2(c)  of  this  order." 

6.  By  substituting  for  the  text  "Executive  Order  No. 
10575  of  November  6,  1954  (19  F.R.  7249)"'  in  section  5 


the  following:  "Executive  Order  No.  10893  of  November 
8,1960  (25  F.R.  10731)".* 

7.  By  amending  the  catchline  of  section  6  to  read  "Def- 
initions", and  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the 
end  of  that  section :  "References  to  this  order  in  this 
order  shall  be  deemed  to  include  references  to  this  order 
as  amended." 

/(_)  Cxs-^  i--(~^-J  (-'^-^■■'■^  A-^-o^-s. 

The  White  House, 
January  18,  1961. 


Defense  Support  Aid  to  Turkey 
Increased  to  $90  Million 

Press  release  23  dated  January  16 

The  U.S.  Government  on  January  16  aimounced 
agreement  to  provide  Turkey  an  additional  $-±3,- 
600,000  in  Mutual  Security  Program  defense  sup- 
port funds.  The  new  grant  brings  to  $90,000,000 
the  amount  which  the  United  States  through  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  has 
made  available  from  fiscal  year  1961  defense  sup- 
port funds  to  aid  Turkey  in  maintaining  its  de- 
fense establishment. 

The  funds  provided  at  this  time  will  be  used 
to  finance  Turkish  import  licenses  issued  between 
January  and  June  1961  and  to  assist  that  country 
in  carrying  out  its  stabilization  program. 

Turkey  is  also  receiving  $37,500,000  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  $50,000,000 
from  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Development.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  assist 
Turkey  in  meeting  its  balance-of-payments  re- 
quirements for  calendar  year  1961. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  recently  decided  to 
undertake  a  series  of  economic  measures  continu- 
ing and  supplementing  the  stabilization  program 
launched  in  1958.  A  major  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  measures  designed  to  avoid  further 
inflation.  Turkey  is  also  taking  steps  to  develop 
an  investment  program  during  the  coming  year 
in  order  to  assure  that  resources  will  be  devoted  to 
projects  carrying  highest  priority. 

The  U.S.  defense  support  assistance  is  in  ad- 
dition to  a  $129,600,000  loan  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ermnent  is  making  through  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  to  assist  Turkey  in  developing  the  Eregli 


'26  Fed.  Reg.  509. 

'  Bulletin  of  Dec.  13, 1954,  p.  914. 


♦  Ibid.,  Dec.  5, 1960,  p.  869. 
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Steel  Mill  project.    DLF  also  recently  granted  a  In  addition,   the  United  States  and   Turkey 

$6,000,000  loan  to  Turkey  for  construction  of  a  signed  an  agreement  January  11  under  which  Tur- 

single-track  railway  line  between  Mus  and  Tatvan.  key  will  receive  200,000  tons  of  American  wheat 

The  United  States  is  also  providing  teclxnical  imder  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 

assistance  to  Turkey  valued  at  $4,300,000  this  fiscal  Trade   Development  and  Assistance  Act    (P.L. 

year.  480) . 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings  ^ 

Scheduled  February  1  Through  April  30,  1961 

CENTO  Ministerial  Council:  9th  Meeting Ankara Feb.  1- 

U.N.  ECE  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  Gas  Problems Geneva Feb.  1- 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa:  3d  Session Addis  Ababa Feb.  6- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Population  Commission:  11th  Session New  York Feb.  6- 

14th  World  Health  Assembly New  Delhi Feb.  7- 

U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  and  Communications  Committee:  9th  Session   .  Bangkok Feb.  9- 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  Technical  Assistance Washington Feb.  20- 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:  Council  of  Representatives Geneva Feb.  22- 

ILO  Governing  Body:  148th  Session  (and  its  committees) Geneva Feb.  23- 

Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission Panamd, Feb.  23- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organizations New  York Feb.  27- 

U.N.  Plenipotentiary  Conference  on  Diplomatic  Intercourse  and  Immunities   .  Vienna Mar.  2- 

lAEA  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Civil  Liability  for  Nuclear  Damage   .  Vienna Mar.  6- 

FAO  Committee  of  Government  Experts  on  the  Uses  of  Designations,  Definitions,  Rome Mar.  6- 

and  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Products. 

GATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade Geneva Mar.  6- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  17th  Session Geneva Mar.  6- 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  17th  Session New  Delhi Mar.  8- 

U.N.  Scientific  Committee  on  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation:  9th  Se.ssion    .    .    .  Geneva Mar.  13- 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee:  25th  Session Geneva Mar.  13- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Comm.ission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  15th  Session New  York Mar.  13- 

FAO  European  Commission  for  Control  of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease:  8th  Session  Rome Mar.  14- 

FAO  International  Meeting  on  Fish  Meal Rome Mar.  20- 

U.N.  ECE  Senior  Economic  Advisers Geneva Mar.  20- 

GATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade Geneva Mar.  21- 

International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  3d  Session Mexico,     D.F Mar.  22-* 

Development  Assistance  Group:  4th  Meeting London Mar.  27- 

SEATO  Council:  7th  Meeting Bangkok Mar.  27- 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee:  51st  Session Geneva Mar.  27- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Industrial  Development New  York Mar.  27- 

Inter-Ameriean   Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:  6th  Meeting  of  Technical  Turrialba March 

Advisory  Council. 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  31st  Session New  York Apr.  4- 

lADB  Board  of  Governors:  2d  Meeting Rio  de  Janeiro Apr.  10- 

ILO  Regional  Conference  of  American  States  Members:  7th  Session Buenos  Aires Apr.  10- 

GATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade Geneva Apr.  10- 

GATT  Panel  on  Subsidies  and  State  Trading Geneva Apr.  10- 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  16th  Session Geneva Apr.  11- 

WMO  Commission  for  Hydrological  Meteorology:  1st  Session Washington Apr.  12- 

Diplomatic  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea Brussels Apr.  17- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Social  Commission:  13th  Session      New  York Apr.  17- 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women:  14th  General  Assembly Lima Apr.  17- 

ICAO  Panel  on  Origin-and-Destination  Statistics:  3d  Meeting      Paris Apr.  18- 

ITU  Administrative  Council:  16th  Session Geneva Apr.  22- 

GATT  Balance-of-Payments  Consultations Geneva Apr.  24- 

ICAO  Divisional  Meeting  on  Personnel  Licensing  and  Training Montreal Apr.  25- 

'  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Jan.  17,  1961.     Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organization;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 

East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  lADB,  Inter-American  Development  Bank;  IAEA, 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ILO,  International  Labor 
Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  SEATO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization;  U.N., 
United  Nations;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
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Soviet  Complaint  on  Belgian  Activity 
in  Congo  Rejected  by  Security  Council 

The  Security  Council  met  Janua'ry  12-llt.  to 
consider  a  Soviet  complaint  concerning  '•Hhe  seri- 
ous  threat  to  peace  and  security  created  as  a  result 
of  the  fresh  acts  of  Belgian  aggression  against 
the  Congo  and  the  flagrant  violation  of  the  inter- 
national status  of  the  United  Nations  Trust  Terri- 
toi'y  of  Ruanda-Vrundi.''''  Following  is  a  state- 
ment made  on  January  13  hy  James  W.  Barco, 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations. 

U.S./D.N.  press  release  3636 

Tlie  Council  has  been  called  into  session  to  deal 
with  a  charge  by  the  Soviet  Union  ^  of  "direct 
aggression"  by  Belgium,  with  the  help  of  the 
Secretary-General,  against  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo. 

To  meet  this  so-called  aggression  the  Soviet 
Union  proposes  that  the  United  Nations  tenninate 
the  trusteeship  agreement  with  respect  to  Ruanda- 
Urundi,  disarm  the  national  army  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  release  Mr.  [Patrice]  Lummnba 
from  jail,  and  turn  all  civilian  and  military  air- 
fields, radio  stations,  and  other  installations  over 
to  dissident  and  rebellious  elements  in  the  Congo. 

The  disparity  between  what  actually  happened, 
as  described  in  the  documentation  made  avail- 
able by  the  Secretaiy-General  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Belgium,  and  the  charges  leveled  and  the 
action  demanded  by  tlie  Soviet  Union  is  so  vast 
that  it  is  difficult  to  treat  these  charges  any  dif- 
ferently than  those  that  were  tefore  the  Security 
Council  at  our  last  session.^  In  typical  Soviet 
fashion  an  elephant  gun  has  been  trained  on  a 
mosquito.  To  accuse  Belgium  of  "aggression" 
against  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  total  distortion. 

Since  the  December  meetings  of  the  Council 
concerning  the  Congo,'  there  has  regrettably  been 
no  improvement  in  the  situation.  If  anything, 
it  has  deteriorated.  But  the  situation  has  not 
deteriorated  because  of  the  isolated  incident 
which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  Soviet  complaint. 
It  has  deteriorated  because  rebel  elements  in  the 


Congo,  encouraged  and  actively  aided  from  out- 
side, contmue  to  flout  the  authority  of  the  legiti- 
mate Chief  of  State,  President  [Joseph]  Kasa- 
vubu,  whose  position  has  been  recognized  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  United  Nations  membership. 

Bukavu  Incident  Distorted  by  Soviets 

We  can  only  conclude  that  the  incident  seized 
upon  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  pi-etext  for  request- 
ing this  meetmg  has  been  deliberately  magnified 
and  distorted  for  all-too-familiar  purposes.  As 
far  as  the  incident  itself  is  concerned  the  United 
States  notes,  in  Ambassador  Dayal's  last  report,* 
that  the  United  Nations  Command  received  as- 
surances from  the  Belgian  chief  of  the  Ruanda- 
Urimdi  Security  Service  that  there  are  no  more 
Congolese  troops  within  the  trust  territory  and 
that  no  more  will  be  permitted  to  enter.  Similar 
assurances  have  been  reaffirmed  in  the  letter  from 
the  representative  of  Belgium  [Walter  Loridan] 
to  the  Secretary-General  contained  in  document 
S/4621.  Moreover,  the  Belgian  representative 
here  yesterday  reaffirmed  these  assurances  in  the 
most  categoric  manner.  Thus  if  there  ever  was 
a  justification  for  this  meetmg,  it  has  now  been 
obviated. 

Considering  its  own  role  of  unilateral  inter- 
vention contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  United  Na- 
tions—and I  am  afraid  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
alone  in  this — it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Soviet 
charge  deals  only  with  the  Bukavu  incident  and 
ignores  the  fundamental  problem  besetting  the 
Congo.  The  fimdamental  problem  is  outside  in- 
tervention in  support  of  rebel  elements  in  order 
to  undermine  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Chief 
of  State. 

It  is  ironic  that  in  mtroducing  this  complaint 
the  Soviet  Union  has  based  it  on  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  all  states  not  to  render  military  assistance 
to  the  Congo.  The  Soviet  Union  vetoed  a  resolu- 
tion containing  this  provision  in  the  Security 
Council,^  while  at  the  very  time  Mr.  [Valerian  A.] 
Zorin  explicitly  said  the  Soviet  Union  intended 
to  do  whatever  it  wanted  to  do.  The  fourth  emer- 
gency special  General  Assembly  later  adopted  just 
such  a  resolution  by  an  overwhelming  majority,* 


"For  background,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/4614  and  S/4616. 

°For  U.S.  statements  made  on  Jan.  4  and  5  during 
consideration  of  a  Cuban  complaint,  see  Bulletin  of 
Jan.  23, 1961,  p.  104. 

=  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  9,  1961,  p.  51. 


*  Rajeshwar  Dayal,  special  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General in  the  Congo ;  for  text  of  reports  dated  Jan. 
1  and  5,  1961,  see  U.N.  doc.  S/4606  and  Add.  1. 

"  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3, 1960,  p.  527. 

'  For  background,  see  iUd.,  Oct.  10,  1960,  p.  583. 
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but  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  to  be  found  among 
its  supporters.  The  United  States  remains  firmly 
committed  to  the  support  of  the  United  Nations 
program  in  the  Congo  and,  as  an  essential  element 
of  that  program,  to  the  proposition  that  no  mili- 
tary personnel,  equipment,  or  supplies  should  be 
introduced  into  the  Congo  except  under  United 
Nations  auspices.  This  resolution  applies  to  all, 
regardless  of  their  political  pereuasion.  We  would 
welcome  an  explicit  affirmation  in  word  and  deed 
from  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  will  adhere  to  the 
same  United  Nations  policy  wliich  it  now  cites 
against  Belgium. 

Continuation  of  Soviet  Irresponsibility 

We  would  like  to  think  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  change  its  position  and  support  the  attain- 
ment of  United  Nations  objectives  in  the  Congo. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  any  evidence  that  this  is 
the  case.  In  fact  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  para- 
lyze the  United  Nations  by  continually  attacking 
the  Secretary-General  and  by  refusing  to  pay  its 
contributions  either  to  the  United  Nations  forces 
in  the  Congo  or  to  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  in  the  Middle  East.  Payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  the  Congo 
would  help  to  demonstrate  concretely  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  support  rather  than 
to  obstruct  the  United  Nations  operation  in  the 
Congo.  But  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
pay  its  assessed  share  of  the  cost  for  United  Na- 
tions activities,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  Soviet  complaint  is  not  motivated  by  genuine 
concern  but  by  a  desire  to  promote  its  own  objec- 
tives in  the  Congo.  Certainly  fidl  material  and 
political  support  for  the  Congo  force  would  be  a 
much  better  way  to  help  the  Congolese  people 
than  recourse  to  such  distorted  charges  as  are 
contained  in  document  8/4614  and  in  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Zorin  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  the  statement  of 
the  Soviet  representative  that,  ostensibly  on  the 
basis  of  this  incident,  Belgium  should  be  removed 
as  Administering  Authority  in  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  Euanda-Urundi  and  that  territoiy  be 
given  immediate  independence.  The  suggestion 
that  Belgium  should  be  forced  to  lay  down  its 
responsibilities  in  this  way  is,  of  course,  a  continu- 
ation of  Soviet  irresponsibility.  So  far  as  the 
independence  of  Ruanda-Urundi  is  concerned,  as 
the  Belgian  representative  pointed  out  yesterday. 


the  necessary  arrangements  to  this  end  are  now 
imder  way  in  accordance  with  resolutions  approved 
overwhelmingly  by  the  General  Assembly.  A 
Unit«d  Nations  commission  is  now  en  route  to  the 
territoi-y  to  supervise  elections.  The  commission 
will  subsequently  attend  a  roimdtable  conference 
in  the  territory  to  promote  its  development  toward 
independence.  This  commission  will  report  to 
the  Trusteeship  Council  and  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, which  must  be  satisfied  that  the  necessary 
steps  toward  the  goal  of  independence  have  been 
taken.  Thus  the  Soviet  statement  can  be  seen  for 
what  it  is:  an  effort  to  sow  seeds  of  uncertainty 
and  distrust  and  to  promote  the  pattern  of  chaos 
from  wliich  that  area  of  Africa  has  already  suf- 
fered far  too  much. 

What  the  Security  Council  Should  Do 

We  must,  however,  ask  ourselves  what  the  Secu- 
rity Council  should  do  at  this  point.  The  objec- 
tive of  isolatmg  the  territory  of  Ruanda-Unindi 
from  direct  involvement  in  the  struggles  in  the 
Congo  would  seem  to  be  met  in  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  assurances 
of  the  Belgian  authorities.  Meanwhile,  the 
general  principles  which  must  be  pursued  in  the 
Congo  situation  remain  quite  clear.  All  nations 
should  faithfidly  and  fully  carry  out  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  outstanding  United  Nations  reso- 
lutions dealing  with  the  Congo.  The  Congolese 
people  should  be  enabled  themselves  to  reconcile 
their  internal  differences  peacefully.  The  United 
Nations  Command  should  redouble  its  efforts  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  If  these  i^rinciples, 
already  repeatedly  endorsed  by  the  United  N;i- 
tions,  are  given  the  full  support  of  all  concerned, 
we  will  be  able  to  look  toward  a  significant  im- 
provement in  this  troublesome  situation  so  fraught 
with  danger  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  feel  compelled,  Mr.  President,  to  express  one 
further  thought  on  this  question.  As  I  have  al- 
ready said,  outside  intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Congo  is  the  fundamental  problem 
with  which  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  have  had  to  deal.  We  have  regrettably 
been  only  partially  successful.  The  Soviet  Union 
bears  a  major  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  But  it  is  necessary  to  say, 
if  the  record  is  to  be  clear,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  alone  guilty  of  using  the  unfortunate  Congo- 
lese people  for  its  own  purposes.     Pious  state- 
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ments  against  outside  interference  in  Congolese 
affairs  have  been  made  in  the  United  Nations  by 
those  whose  own  governmental  policy,  perhaps  for 
different  reasons  than  those  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  included  the  same  type  of  interference.  Mem- 
bership in  the  Security  Council  itself,  whose 
primary  responsibility  is  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  has  not,  I  am  afraid, 
prevented  this.  The  record  must  not  fail  to  show 
this  f  act.'^ 


Trade  and  Commerce 

Fifth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  December  3,  1955.' 
Signature:  Brazil,  November  21, 1960. 

Seventh  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  November  30,  1957.' 
Signatures:  Brazil  and  Chile,  November  21,  1960. 

Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  establishment  of  new 
schedule  III — Brazil — to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  December  31,  1958.' 
Signature:  Greece,  November  18,  1960. 

Eighth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  February  18,  1959.' 
Signature:  Chile,  November  21, 1960. 

Proc&s-verbal  further  extending  the  validity  of  the  decla- 
ration extending  the  standstill  provisions  of  article 
XVI  :4  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(TIAS  4345).  Done  at  Tokyo  November  19,  1959.' 
Signatures:  United  Kingdom,  November  8,  1960;  Fed- 
eration of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  November  16, 
1960;  Greece,  November  18,  1960. 


Current  Actions 


BILATERAL 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  January 
15,  1944  (58  Stat.  1169) .    Opened  for  signature  at  Wash- 
ington December  1, 1958.' 
Ratifications  deposited:  Ecuador  and  Haiti,  January  4, 

1961. 
Signatures:  Venezuela,  October  31,  1960;  Mexico,  De- 
cember 8, 1960. 

Automotive    Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traflBc  with  annexes.     Done  at  Geneva 
September  19,  1949.     Entered  into  force  March  26,  1952. 
TIAS  2487. 
Accession  deposited:  Argentina,  November  25,  1960. 

Aviation 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.    Done  at  Chi- 
cago December  7,  1944.    Entered  into  force  April  4, 1947. 
TIAS  1.591. 
Adherence  deposited:  Cyprus,  January  17, 1961. 

Caribbean  Organization 

Agreement  for  the  establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Organ- 
ization and  annexed  statute.  Signed  at  Washington 
June  21,  I960.' 

Acceptance   deposited:  United   Kingdom,   January   12, 
1961. 


Finance 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund  Agreement,  1960. 
at  Karachi  September  19, 1960. 
Entered  into  force:  January  12, 1961. 


Done 


'A  draft  resolution  (S/4625)  cosponsored  by  Ceylon, 
Liberia,  and  the  U.A.R.,  recommending  that  the  General 
Assembly  "consider  the  action  taken  by  Belgium  as  a 
violation  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  Territory 
of  Ruanda-Urundi,"  was  rejected  by  the  Council  on  Jan. 
14.    The  vote  was  4  to  0,  with  7  abstentions. 

'  Not  in  force. 


Afghanistan 

Agreement  extending  the  technical  cooperation  program 
agreement  of  June  30,  1953  (TIAS  2856).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Kabul  December  22  and  28,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  December  28,  1960. 

Belgium 

Agreement  amending  annex  B  of  the  mutual  defense  as- 
sistance agreement  of  January  27,  1950  (TIAS  2010). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Brussels  December  1 
and  23,  1960.     Entered  into  force  December  23,  1960. 

Brazil 

Treaty  of  extradition.  Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  January 
13,  1961.  Enters  into  force  1  month  after  the  exchange 
of  ratifications. 

Canada 

Treaty  relating  to  cooperative  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  Signed  at 
Washington,  January  17,  1961.  Enters  into  force  upon 
exchange  of  ratifications. 

Colombia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  January  9,  1957, 
for  financing  certain  educational  exchange  programs. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bogota  December  27, 
1960.  Entered  into  force  provisionally  December  27, 
1960. 

Israel 

Agreement  providing  for  a  grant  to  the  Government  of 
Israel  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  certain  nuclear  re- 
search and  training  equipment  and  materials.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tel  Aviv  October  19  and  at 
Jerusalem  December  19,  1960.  Entered  into  force  De- 
cember 19, 1960. 

Italy 

Agreement  for  cooperation  on  the  uses  of  atomic  energy 
for  mutual  defense  purposes.  Signed  at  Rome  Decem- 
ber 3,  1960.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  each  Gov- 
ernment receives  from  the  other  written  notification 
that  it  has  complied  with  all  legal  requirements. 
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Korea 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Seoul  December  28, 
1960.     Entered  into  force  December  28,  1960. 

Libya 

Memorandum  of  understanding  relating  to  problems  aris- 
ing from  United  States  military  operations  in  Libya. 
Signed  at  Tripoli  June  30,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
June  30, 1960. 

Mali 

Agreement  providing  for  the  furnishing  of  economic, 
technical  and  related  assistance.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Bamako  January  4, 1961.  Entered  into  force 
January  4, 1961. 

Panama 

Agreement  providing  for  the  reciprocal  recognition  of 
drivers'  licenses  issued  in  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Panama  October  31, 
1960.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  on  which  both 
jurisdictions  shall  have  completed  any  changes  neces- 
sary to  conform  their  laws  and  regulations  to  give  effect 
to  this  agreement. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  January  21  confirmed  the  following: 
Dean  Rusk  to  be  Secretary  of  State.     (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  34  dated 
January  23.) 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 


Resignations 

Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord  as  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  effective 
January  20.  (For  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Mrs.  Lord,  see  White  House  press 
release  dated  January  17.) 

Philip  Young  as  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands,  effec- 
tive January  20.  (For  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Amba.ssador  Young,  see  White 
House  press  release  dated  January  16.) 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Offlce,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except 
in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Army,  Naval,  and  Military  Aviation  Missions  to  Peru. 

TIAS  4548.     5  pp.     5<t. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Peru,  amending  the  agreements  of  September  6,  1956,  July 
31,  1940,  and  October  7,  1946,  as  amended  and  extended. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Lima  April  26,  May  2  and 
21,  and  July  15,  1960.  Entered  into  force  July  15,  1960. 
Operative  retroactively  April  1, 19.59. 

Waiver  of  Final  Japanese  Contribution  for  Support  of 
United  States  Forces  in  Japan  Under  Administrative 
Agreement  of  1952.    TIAS  4549.     5  pp.     5<t. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Tokyo  July  15, 
1960.    Entered  into  force  July  15,  19G0. 

Load  Lines — Modification  of  Annex  II  of  the  Convention 
of  July  5,  1930.    TIAS  4550.     2  pp.     5^. 

Modification  of  annex  II  of  the  convention  of  July  5,  1930, 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Other  Govern- 
ments. Proposed  by  the  Government  of  Australia.  Com- 
municated to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  September  19,  1949. 
Entered  into  force  August  7, 1959. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4551.  8  pp. 
10^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Signed  at  Cairo  August  9,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  August  9,  1960.     With   exchange  of 

notes. 

Tracking  Stations.    TIAS  4564.     5  pp.     5#. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Ottawa  August 
24,  1960.     Entered  into  force  August  24,  1960. 
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*27  1/17  Hanes  resignation. 
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The  State  of  the  Union 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 


Mk.  Speaker,  ]VIr.  Vice  President,  Members  of 
THE  Congress: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  return  from  whence  I  came. 
You  are  my  oldest  friends  in  Washington — and 
this  House  is  my  oldest  home.  It  was  here,  more 
than  14  years  ago,  that  I  first  took  the  oath  of 
Federal  office.  It  was  here,  for  14  years,  that  I 
gained  knowledge  and  inspiration  from  members 
of  both  parties  in  both  Houses — from  your  wise 
and  generous  leaders — and  from  the  pronounce- 
ments which  I  can  vividly  recall,  sitting  where 
you  now  sit — including  the  programs  of  two  great 
Presidents,  the  undimmed  eloquence  of  Churchill, 
the  soaring  idealism  of  Nehru,  the  steadfast  words 
of  General  de  Gaulle.  To  speak  from  this  same 
historic  rostrum  is  a  sobering  experience.  To  be 
back  among  so  many  friends  is  a  happy  one. 

I  am  confident  that  that  friendship  will  continue. 
Our  Constitution  wisely  assigns  both  joint  and 
separate  roles  to  each  branch  of  the  Government ; 
and  a  President  and  a  Congress  who  hold  each 
other  in  mutual  respect  will  neither  permit  nor 
attempt  any  trespass.  For  my  part,  I  shall  with- 
hold from  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  people  any 
fact  or  report,  past,  present,  or  future,  which  is 
necessary  for  an  informed  judgment  of  our  con- 
duct and  hazards.  I  shall  neither  shift  the  burden 
of  executive  decisions  to  the  Congress,  nor  avoid 
responsibility  for  the  outcome  of  those  decisions. 


I  speak  today  in  an  hour  of  national  peril  and 
national  opportunity.  Before  my  term  has  ended, 
we  shall  have  to  test  anew  whether  a  nation  or- 
ganized and  governed  such  as  ours  can  endure. 


'  Delivered  on  Jan.  30  (White  House  press  release ;  as- 
delivered  text). 


The  outcome  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  answers 
are  by  no  means  clear.  All  of  us  together — this 
administration,  this  Congress,  this  Nation- — must 
forge  those  answers. 

But  today,  were  I  to  offer — after  little  more 
than  a  week  in  office — detailed  legislation  to 
remedy  every  national  ill,  the  Congress  would 
rightly  wonder  whether  the  desire  for  speed  had 
replaced  the  duty  of  responsibility. 

My  remarks,  therefore,  will  be  limited.  But 
they  will  also  be  candid.  To  state  the  facts  frankly 
is  not  to  despair  the  future  nor  indict  the  past. 
The  prudent  heir  takes  careful  inventory  of  his 
legacies,  and  gives  a  faithful  accounting  to  those 
whom  he  owes  an  obligation  of  trust.  And,  while 
the  occasion  does  not  call  for  another  recital  of 
our  blessings  and  assets,  we  do  have  no  greater 
asset  than  the  willingness  of  a  free  and  determined 
people,  through  its  elected  officials,  to  face  all 
problems  frankly  and  meet  all  dangers  free  from 
panic  or  fear. 

I. 

The  present  state  of  our  economy  is  disturbing. 
We  take  office  in  the  wake  of  7  months  of  recession, 
3%  years  of  slack,  7  years  of  diminished  economic 
growth,  and  9  years  of  falling  farm  income. 

Business  bankruptcies  have  reached  their  high- 
est level  since  the  great  depression.  Since  1951 
farm  income  has  been  squeezed  down  by  25  per- 
cent. Save  for  a  brief  period  in  1958,  insured 
miemployment  is  at  the  highest  peak  in  our  his- 
tory. Of  some  51/2  million  Americans  who  are 
without  jobs,  more  than  1  million  have  been  search- 
ing for  work  for  more  than  4  months.  And  during 
each  month  some  150,000  workers  are  exhausting 
their  already  meager  jobless  benefit  rights. 
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Nearly  one-eighth  of  those  who  are  without  jobs 
live  almost  without  hope  in  nearly  100  especially 
depressed  and  troubled  areas.  The  rest  include 
new  school  graduates  unable  to  use  their  talents, 
farmers  forced  to  give  up  their  part-time  jobs 
which  helped  balance  their  family  budgets,  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers  laid  off  in  such  important 
industries  as  metals,  machinery,  automobiles,  and 
apparel. 

Our  recovery  from  the  1958  recession,  moreover, 
was  anemic  and  incomplete.  Our  gross  national 
product  never  regained  its  full  potential.  Unem- 
ployment never  returned  to  normal  levels.  Maxi- 
mum use  of  our  national  industrial  capacity  was 
never  restored. 

In  short,  the  American  economy  is  in  trouble. 
The  most  resourceful  industrialized  country  on 
earth  ranks  among  the  last  in  the  rate  of  economic 
growth.  Since  last  spring  our  economic  growth 
rate  has  actually  receded.  Business  investment  is 
in  a  decline.  Profits  have  fallen  below  predicted 
levels.  Construction  is  off.  A  million  unsold 
automobiles  are  in  inventory.  Fewer  people  are 
working — and  the  average  work  week  has  slirunk 
well  below  40  hours.  Yet  prices  have  continued 
to  rise — so  that  now  too  many  Americans  have 
less  to  spend  for  items  that  cost  more  to  buy. 

Economic  prophecy  is  at  best  an  uncertain  art — 
as  demonstrated  by  the  prediction  1  year  ago  from 
this  same  podium  that  1960  would  be,  and  I  quote, 
'■'■t\\&  most  prosperous  year  in  our  history."  Never- 
theless, forecasts  of  continued  slack  and  only 
slightly  reduced  unemployment  throughout  1961 
and  1962  have  been  made  with  alarming  unanim- 
ity— and  this  administration  does  not  intend  to 
stand  helplessly  by. 

We  cannot  afford  to  waste  idle  hours  and  empty 
plants  while  awaiting  the  end  of  the  recession. 
"VVe  must  show  the  world  what  a  free  economy  can 
do — to  reduce  unemployment,  to  put  unused  ca- 
pacity to  work,  to  spur  new  productivity,  and  to 
foster  higher  economic  growth  within  a  range  of 
sound  fiscal  policies  and  relative  price  stability. 

I  will  propose  to  the  Congress  within  the  next 
14  days  measures  to  improve  unemployment  com- 
pensation through  temporary  increases  in  duration 
on  a  self-supporting  basis— to  provide  more  food 
for  the  families  of  the  unemployed,  and  to  aid  their 
needy  children — to  redevelop  our  areas  of  chronic 
labor  surplus — to  expand  the  services  of  the  U.S. 


Employment  Offices — to  stimulate  housing  and 
construction — to  secure  more  purchasing  power 
for  our  lowest  paid  workers  by  raising  and  ex- 
panding the  minimum  wage — to  offer  tax  incen- 
tives for  sound  plant  investment — to  increase  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources — to  encour- 
age price  stability — and  to  take  other  steps  aimed 
at  insuring  a  promjit  recovery  and  paving  the  way 
for  increased  long-range  growth.  This  is  not  a 
partisan  program  concentrating  on  our  weak- 
nesses— it  is,  I  hope,  a  national  program  to  realize 
our  national  strength. 

II. 

Efficient  expansion  at  home,  stimulating  the 
new  plant  and  technology  that  can  make  our  goods 
more  competitive,  is  also  the  key  to  the  inter- 
national balance-of-payments  problem.  Laying 
aside  all  alarmist  talk  and  panicky  solutions,  let 
us  put  that  knotty  problem  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

It  is  true  that,  since  1958,  the  gap  between  the 
dollars  we  spend  or  invest  abroad  and  the  dol- 
lars returned  to  us  has  substantially  widened. 
This  overall  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
increased  by  nearly  $11  billion  in  the  3  years — 
and  holders  of  dollars  abroad  converted  them  to 
gold  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  cause  a  total  outflow 
of  nearly  $5  billion  of  gold  from  our  reserve.  The 
1959  deficit  was  caused  in  large  part  by  the  failure 
of  our  exports  to  penetrate  foreign  markets — the 
result  both  of  restrictions  on  our  goods  and  our 
own  uncompetitive  prices.  The  1960  deficit,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  more  the  result  of  an  increase 
in  private  capital  outflow  seeking  new  oppor- 
tunity, higher  return,  or  speculative  advantage 
abroad. 

Meanwhile  this  country  has  continued  to  bear 
more  than  its  share  of  the  West's  military  and 
foreign  aid  obligations.  Under  existing  policies, 
another  deficit  of  $2  billion  is  predicted  for  1961 — 
and  individuals  in  those  comitries  whose  dollar 
position  once  depended  on  these  deficits  for  im-  L 
provement  now  wonder  aloud  whether  our  gold 
reserves  will  remain  sufficient  to  meet  our  own 
obligations. 

All  this  is  cause  for  concern — but  it  is  not  cause 
for  panic.  For  our  monetary  and  financial  posi- 
tion remains  exceedingly  strong.  Including  our 
drawing  rights  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  gold  reserve  held  as  backing  for 
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our  currency  and  Federal  Keserve  deposits,  we 
luxve  some  $22  billion  in  total  gold  stocks  and 
other  international  monetary  reserves  available — 
and  I  now  pledge  that  their  full  strength  stands 
behind  the  value  of  the  dollar  for  use  if  needed. 

Moreover,  we  hold  large  assets  abroad — the  total 
owed  this  Nation  far  exceeds  the  claims  upon 
our  reserves — and  our  exports  once  again  sub- 
stantially exceed  our  imports. 

In  short,  we  need  not — and  we  shall  not — take 
any  action  to  increase  the  dollar  price  of  gold 
from  $35  an  oimce — to  impose  exchange  controls — 
to  reduce  our  antirecession  efforts — to  fall  back  on 
restrictive  trade  policies — or  to  weaken  our  com- 
mitments aromid  the  world. 

Tliis  administration  wiU  not  distort  the  value  of 
the  dollar  in  any  fashion.  And  this  is  a  commit- 
ment. 

Prudence  and  good  sense  do  require,  however, 
that  new  steps  be  taken  to  ease  the  payments  defi- 
cit and  prevent  any  gold  crisis.  Our  success  in 
world  affairs  has  long  depended  in  part  upon  for- 
eign confidence  in  our  ability  to  pay.  A  series  of 
Executive  orders,  legislative  remedies,  and  cooper- 
ative efforts  with  our  allies  will  get  underway  im- 
mediately—aimed at  attracting  foreign  invest- 
ment and  travel  to  this  country — promoting  Amer- 
ican exports,  at  stable  prices  and  with  more  liberal 
government  guarantees  and  financing — curbing 
tax  and  customs  loopholes  that  encourage  undue 
spending  of  private  dollars  abroad — and  (through 
OECD  [Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development],  NATO,  and  otherwise)  shar- 
ing with  our  allies  all  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  of  the  free  world  and  the  hopes 
for  growth  of  the  less  developed  lands.  Wliile  the 
current  deficit  lasts,  ways  will  be  foimd  to  ease  our 
dollar  outlays  abroad  without  placing  the  full 
burden  on  the  families  of  men  whom  we  have 
asked  to  serve  our  flag  overseas.^ 

In  short,  whatever  is  required  will  be  done  to 
back  up  all  our  efforts  abroad,  and  to  make  certain 
that,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  dollar  is  as 
"sound  as  a  dollar." 

III. 

But  more  than  our  exchange  of  international 
payments  is  out  of  balance.  The  current  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  1961  is  almost  certain  to  show  a 
net  deficit.     The  budget  already  submitted  for 


"  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5,  1960,  p.  860. 
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fiscal  1962  will  remain  in  balance  only  if  the  Con- 
gress enacts  all  the  revenue  measures  requested — 
and  only  if  an  earlier  and  sharper  upturn  in  the 
economy  than  my  economic  advisers  now  think 
likely  produces  the  tax  revenues  estimated. 
Nevertheless,  a  new  administration  must  of  neces- 
sity build  on  the  spending  and  revenue  estimates 
already  submitted.  Within  that  framework,  bar- 
ring the  development  of  urgent  national  defense 
needs  or  a  worsening  of  the  economy,  it  is  my 
current  intention  to  advocate  a  program  of  ex- 
penditures which,  including  revenues  from  a 
stimulation  of  the  economy,  will  not  of  and  by 
themselves  unbalance  the  earlier  budget. 

However,  we  will  do  what  must  be  done.  For 
our  national  household  is  cluttered  with  mifinished 
and  neglected  tasks.  Our  cities  are  being  engulfed 
in  squalor.  Twelve  long  years  after  Congress  de- 
clared oirr  goal  to  be  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
enviromnent  for  every  American  family,"  we  still 
liave  25  million  Americans  living  in  substandard 
homes.  A  new  housing  program  under  a  new 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Department  will  be 
needed  this  year. 

Our  classrooms  contain  2  million  more  children 
than  they  can  properly  have  room  for,  taught  by 
90,000  teachers  not  properly  qualified  to  teach. 
One-third  of  our  most  promising  high  school  grad- 
uates are  financially  unable  to  continue  the  devel- 
opment of  their  talents.  The  war  babies  of  the 
1940's,  who  overcrowded  our  schools  in  the  1950's, 
are  now  descending  in  1960  upon  our  colleges — - 
with  two  college  students  for  every  one,  10  years 
from  now — and  our  colleges  are  ill  prepared.  We 
lack  the  scientists,  the  engineers,  and  the  teachers 
our  world  obligations  require.  We  have  neglected 
oceanography,  saline  water  conversion,  and  the 
basic  research  that  lies  at  the  root  of  all  progress. 
Federal  grants  for  both  higher  and  public  school 
education  can  no  longer  be  delayed. 

Medical  research  has  achieved  new  wonders — - 
but  these  wonders  are  too  often  beyond  the  reach 
of  too  many  people,  owing  to  a  lack  of  income 
(particularly  among  the  aged),  a  lack  of  hospital 
beds,  a  lack  of  nui-sing  liomes,  and  a  lack  of  doctors 
and  dentists.  Measures  to  provide  health  care  for 
the  aged  under  social  security,  and  to  increase 
the  supply  of  both  facilities  and  persomiel,  must 
be  undertaken  this  year. 

Our  supply  of  clean  water  is  dwindling.  Or- 
ganized and  juvenile  crimes  cost  the  taxpayers 
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millions  of  dollars  each  year,  making  it  essential 
that  we  have  improved  enforcement  and  new  legis- 
lative safeguards.  The  denial  of  constitutional 
rights  to  some  of  our  fellow  Americans  on  account 
of  race — at  the  ballot  box  and  elsewhere — disturbs 
the  national  conscience  and  subjects  us  to  the 
charge  of  world  opinion  that  our  democracy  is  not 
equal  to  the  high  promise  of  our  heritage.  Mo- 
rality in  private  business  has  not  been  sufficiently 
spurred  by  morality  in  public  business.  A  host 
of  problems  and  projects  in  all  50  States,  though 
not  possible  to  include  in  tliis  message,  deserves — 
and  will  receive — the  attention  of  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch.  On  most  of  these 
matters,  messages  will  be  sent  to  the  Congress 
within  the  next  2  weeks. 

IV. 

But  all  these  problems  pale  when  placed  be- 
side those  which  confront  us  aroimd  the  world. 
No  man  entering  upon  this  office,  regardless  of  his 
party,  regardless  of  his  previous  service  in  Wash- 
ington, could  fail  to  be  staggered  upon  learning — 
even  in  this  brief  10-day  period — the  harsh 
enormity  of  the  trials  through  which  we  must  pass 
in  the  next  4  years.  Each  day  the  crises  multiply. 
Each  day  their  solution  grows  more  difficult. 
Each  day  we  draw  nearer  the  hour  of  maximum 
danger,  as  weapons  spread  and  hostile  forces  grow 
stronger.  I  feel  I  must  inform  the  Congress  that 
our  analyses  over  the  last  10  days  make  it  clear 
that — in  each  of  the  principal  areas  of  crisis — 
the  tide  of  events  has  been  running  out  and  time 
has  not  been  our  friend. 

In  Asia,  the  relentless  pressures  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  menace  the  security  of  tlie  entire 
area — from  the  borders  of  India  and  south  Viet- 
Nam  to  the  jungles  of  Laos,  struggling  to  protect 
its  newly  won  independence.  We  seek  in  Laos 
what  we  seek  in  all  Asia,  and,  indeed,  in  all  of  the 
world — freedom  for  the  people  and  independence 
for  the  government.  And  this  Nation  shall  perse- 
vere in  our  pursuit  of  these  objectives. 

In  Africa,  the  Congo  has  been  brutally  torn  by 
civil  strife,  jiolitical  unrest,  and  public  disorder. 
We  shall  continue  to  support  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  to  restore  peace  and  order — 
efforts  which  are  now  endangered  by  momiting 
tensions,  unsolved  problems,  and  decreasmg  sup- 
port from  many  member  states. 

In  Latin  America,  Communist  agents  seeking  to 


exploit  that  region's  peaceful  revolution  of  hope 
have  established  a  base  on  Cuba,  only  90  miles  from 
our  shoi-es.  Our  objection  with  Cuba  is  not  over 
the  people's  drive  for  a  better  life.  Our  objection 
is  to  their  domination  by  foreign  and  domestic 
tyrannies.  Cuban  social  and  economic  reform 
should  be  encouraged.  Questions  of  economic  and 
trade  policy  can  always  be  negotiated.  But  Com- 
munist domination  in  this  hemisphere  can  never 
be  negotiated. 

We  are  pledged  to  work  with  our  sister  Repub- 
lics to  free  the  Americas  of  all  such  foreign  domi- 
nation and  all  tyranny,  working  toward  the  goal 
of  a  free  hemisphere  of  free  governments,  extend- 
ing from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Arctic  Circle. 

In  Europe  our  alliances  are  unfulfilled  and  in 
some  disarray.  The  unity  of  NATO  has  been 
weakened  by  economic  rivalry  and  partially 
eroded  by  national  interest.  It  has  not  yet  fully 
mobilized  its  resources  nor  fully  achieved  a  com- 
mon outlook.  Yet  no  Atlantic  power  can  meet  on 
its  own  the  mutual  problems  now  facing  us  in 
defense,  foreign  aid,  monetary  resei"ves,  and  a  host 
of  other  areas ;  and  our  close  ties  with  those  wliose 
hopes  and  interests  we  share  are  among  this  Na- 
tion's most  powerful  assets. 

Our  greatest  challenge  is  still  the  world  that 
lies  beyond  the  cold  war — but  the  first  great  obsta- 
cle is  still  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  Cliina.  We  must  never  be  lulled  into 
believing  that  either  power  has  yielded  its  ambi- 
tions for  world  domination — ambitions  which  they 
forcefully  restated  only  a  shoi't  time  ago.  On  the 
contrary,  our  task  is  to  convince  them  that  ag- 
gression and  subversion  will  not  be  profitable 
routes  to  pursue  these  ends.  Open  and  peaceful 
competition — for  prestige,  for  markets,  for  scien- 
tific achievement,  even  for  men's  minds — is  some- 
thing else  again.  For  if  freedom  and  communism 
were  to  compete  for  man's  allegiance  in  a  world  at 
peace,  I  would  look  to  tlie  future  with  ever- 
increasing  confidence. 

To  meet  this  array  of  challenges — to  fulfill  the 
role  we  cannot  avoid  on  the  world  scene — we  must 
reexamine  and  revise  our  whole  arsenal  of  tools: 
military,  economic,  and  political. 

One  must  not  overshadow  the  other.  On  the 
Presidential  coat  of  arms,  the  American  eagle 
holds  in  his  right  talon  tlie  olive  branch,  while  in 
his  left  he  holds  a  bundle  of  arrows.  We  intend 
to  give  equal  attention  to  both. 
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First,  we  must  strengthen  owr  military  tools. 
We  are  moving  into  a  period  of  uncertain  risk  and 
great  commitment  in  which  both  the  military  and 
diplomatic  possibilities  require  a  free-world  force 
so  powerful  as  to  make  any  aggression  clearly 
futile.  Yet  in  the  past,  lack  of  a  consistent,  co- 
herent military  strategy,  the  absence  of  basic 
assumptions  about  our  national  requirements,  and 
the  faulty  estimates  and  duplication  arising  from 
interservice  rivalries  have  all  made  it  difficult  to 
assess  accurately  how  adequate — or  inadequate — 
our  defenses  really  are. 

I  have,  therefore,  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  reajipraise  our  entire  defense  strategy — 
our  ability  to  fulfill  our  commitments — the  effec- 
tiveness, vulnerability,  and  dispersal  of  our  stra- 
tegic bases,  forces,  and  warning  systems — the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  our  operation  and  or- 
ganization— the  elimination  of  obsolete  bases  and 
installations — and  the  adequacy,  modernization, 
and  mobility  of  our  present  conventional  and 
nuclear  forces  and  weapons  systems  in  the  light 
of  present  and  future  dangers.  I  have  asked  for 
preliminary  conclusions  by  the  end  of  February — 
and  I  then  shall  recommend  whatever  legislative, 
budgetary,  or  executive  action  is  needed  in  the 
light  of  these  conclusions. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  asked  the  Defense 
Secretary  to  initiate  immediately  three  new  steps 
most  clearly  needed  now : 

(a)  First,  I  have  directed  prompt  attention  to 
increase  our  airlift  capacity.  Obtaining  addi- 
tional air  transport  mobility- — and  obtainmg  it 
now — will  better  assure  the  ability  of  our  conven- 
tional forces  to  respond,  with  discrimination  and 
speed,  to  any  problem  at  any  spot  on  the  globe 
at  any  moment's  notice.  In  particular  it  will  en- 
able us  to  meet  any  deliberate  effort  to  avoid  or 
divert  our  forces  by  starting  limited  wars  in 
widely  scattered  parts  of  the  world. 

(b)  I  have  directed  prompt  action  to  step  up 
our  Polaris  submarine  program.  Using  unobli- 
gated shipbuilding  funds  now  (to  let  contracts 
originally  scheduled  for  the  next  fiscal  year)  will 
build  and  place  on  station — at  least  9  months 
earlier  than  planned — substantially  more  units  of 
a  crucial  deterrent — a  fleet  that  will  never  attack 
first,  but  possess  sufficient  powers  of  retaliation, 
concealed  beneath  the  seas,  to  discourage  any  ag- 
gressor from  lamiching  an  attack  upon  our 
security. 

(c)  I  have  directed  prompt  action  to  accelerate 


our  entire  missile  program.  Until  the  Secretary 
of  Defense's  reappraisal  is  completed,  the  em- 
phasis here  will  be  largely  on  improved  organiza- 
tion and  decision-making — on  cutting  down  the 
wasteful  duplications  and  the  time/lag  that  have 
handicapped  our  whole  family  of  missiles.  If 
we  are  to  keep  the  peace,  we  need  an  invulnerable 
missile  force  powerful  enough  to  deter  any  aggres- 
sor from  even  threatening  an  attack  that  he  would 
know  could  not  destroy  enough  of  our  force  to 
prevent  his  own  destruction.  For  as  I  said  upon 
taking  the  oath  of  office:  "Only  when  our  arms 
are  sufficient  beyond  doubt  can  we  be  certain  be- 
yond doubt  that  they  will  never  be  employed."  ^ 

Secondly,  we  m/iist  improve  our  economic  tools. 
Our  role  is  essential  and  unavoidable  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  sound  and  expanding  economy  for 
the  entire  non-Communist  world,  helping  other 
nations  build  the  strength  to  meet  their  own  prob- 
lems, to  satisfy  their  own  aspirations — to  sur- 
mount their  own  dangers.  The  problems  in 
achieving  this  goal  are  towermg  and  unprece- 
dented-— the  response  must  be  towering  and  un- 
precedented as  well,  much  as  lend-lease  and  the 
Marshall  plan  were  in  earlier  years,  which  brought 
such  fruitful  results. 

(a)  I  intend  to  ask  the  Congress  for  authority 
to  establish  a  new  and  more  effective  program  for 
assisting  the  economic,  educational,  and  social 
development  of  other  countries  and  continents. 
That  program  must  stimulate  and  take  more 
effectively  into  account  the  contributions  of  our 
allies,  and  provide  central  policy  direction  for  all 
our  own  programs  that  now  so  often  overlap, 
conflict,  or  diffuse  our  energies  and  resources. 
Such  a  program,  compared  to  past  programs,  will 
require 

— more  flexibility  for  short-run  emergencies 
— more  commitment  to  long-term  development 
— new  attention  to  education  at  all  levels 
— greater  emphasis  on  the  recipient  nation's 
role,  their  effort,  their  purpose,  with  greater  social 
justice  for  their  people,  broader  distribution  and 
participation  by  their  people,  and  more  efficient 
public    admmistration    and    more    efficient    tax 
systems  of  their  own 

— and  orderly  plamiing  for  national  and  re- 
gional development  instead  of  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach. 


'  For  text  of  President  Kennedy's  inaugural  address,  see 
il)icL.,  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  175. 
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(b)  I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  early  action 
approving  the  convention  establishing  the  Organ- 
ization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment.* This  will  be  an  important  instrmnent  in 
sharing  with  our  allies  this  development  effort — 
working  toward  the  time  when  each  nation  will 
contribute  in  proportion  to  its  ability  to  pay. 
For,  while  we  are  prepared  to  assume  our  full 
share  of  these  huge  burdens,  we  cannot  and  must 
not  be  expected  to  bear  them  alone. 

(c)  To  our  sister  Republics  to  the  south,  we  have 
pledged  a  new  alliance  for  progress — aliansa  para 
progreso.  Our  goal  is  a  free  and  prosperous 
Latin  America,  realizing  for  all  its  states  and  all 
its  citizens  a  degree  of  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress that  matches  their  historic  contributions  of 
culture,  mtellect,  and  liberty.  To  start  this  Na- 
tion's role  at  this  time  in  that  alliance  of 
neighboi-s,  I  am  recommending  the  following: 

— That  the  Congress  appropriate  in  full  the 
$500  million  fvmd  pledged  by  the  Act  of  Bogota,^ 
to  be  used  not  as  an  instrmnent  of  the  cold  war,  but 
as  a  first  step  in  the  sound  development  of  the 
Americas. 

— That  a  new  Inter-Departmental  Task  Force 
be  established  under  the  leadership  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  to  coordinate  at  the  highest  level 
all  policies  and  programs  of  concern  to  the 
Americas. 

— That  our  delegates  to  the  OAS  [Organiza- 
tion of  American  States],  worlring  with  those  of 
other  members,  strengthen  that  body  as  an  instm- 
ment  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  prevent  foreign 
domination  anywhere  in  the  hemisphere. 

— That,  in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  we 
launch  a  new  hemispheric  attack  on  illiteracy  and 
inadequate  educational  opportunities  to  all  levels ; 
and,  finally, 

— That  a  food-for-peace  mission  be  sent  im- 
mediately to  Latin  America  to  explore  ways  in 
which  our  vast  food  abundance  can  be  used  to 
help  end  hmiger  and  malnutrition  in  certain  areas 
of  suffering  m  our  own  hemisphere. 

(d)  This  administration  is  expanding  its  food- 
for-peace  program  in  every  possible  way.^  The 
product  of  our  abundance  must  be  used  more  effec- 


*  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  2, 19G1,  p.  11. 
"  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  3, 1960,  p.  537. 
'  See  pp.  216  and  217. 


tively  to  relieve  hunger  and  help  economic  growth 
in  all  corners  of  the  globe.  And  I  have  asked 
the  director  of  this  program  to  recommend  addi- 
tional ways  in  which  these  surpluses  can  advance 
the  interests  of  world  peace — including  the  estab- 
lishment of  world  food  reserves. 

(e)  An  even  more  valuable  national  asset  is 
our  reservoir  of  dedicated  men  and  women — not 
only  on  our  college  campuses  but  in  every  age 
group — who  have  indicated  their  desire  to  con- 
tribute their  skills,  their  efforts,  and  a  part  of 
their  lives  to  the  fight  for  world  order.  We  can 
mobilize  this  talent  through  the  formation  of  a 
National  Peace  Corps,  enlisting  the  services  of  all 
those  with  the  desire  and  capacity  to  help  foreign 
lands  meet  their  urgent  needs  for  trained 
personnel. 

(f)  Finally,  wliile  our  attention  is  centered  on 
the  development  of  the  non-Comnumist  world, 
we  must  never  forget  our  hopes  for  the  ultimate 
freedom  and  welfare  of  tlie  Eastern  European 
peoples.  In  order  to  be  prepared  to  help  reestab- 
lish historic  ties  of  friendship,  I  am  asking  the 
Congress  for  increased  discretion  to  use  economic 
tools  in  this  area  whenever  tliis  is  foimd  to  be 
clearly  in  the  national  interest.  This  will  require 
amendment  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  , 
Control  Act  along  the  lines  I  proposed  as  a  member  ^ 
of  the  Senate,  and  upon  which  the  Senate  voted 
last  summer.    Meanwhile,  I  hope  to  explore  with 

the  Polish  Government  the  possibility  of  using 
our  frozen  Polish  funds  on  projects  of  peace  that 
will  demonstrate  our  abiding  friendship  for  and 
interest  in  the  people  of  Poland. 

Third,  we  rivust  sharpen  our  poliiwal  and  diplo- 
matic tools — the  means  of  cooperation  and  agree- 
ment on  which  an  enforceable  world  order  must 
ultimately  rest. 

(a)  I  have  already  taken  steps  to  coordinate 
and  expand  our  disarmament  effort — to  increase 
our  programs  of  research  and  study — and  to  make 
arms  control  a  central  goal  of  our  national  policy 
under  my  direction.'  The  deadly  arms  race, 
and  the  huge  resources  it  absorbs,  have  too  long 
overshadowed  all  else  we  must  do.  We  must  pre- 
vent that  arms  race  from  spreading  to  new 
nations,  to  new  nuclear  powers,  and  to  the  reaches 
of  outer  space.  We  must  make  certain  that  our 
negotiators  are  better  informed  and  better  pre- 
pared— to  formulate  workable  proposals  of  our 


See  p.  21.'3. 
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own   and  to  make  sound   judgments  about  the 
proposals  of  otliere. 

I  have  asked  the  other  governments  concerned 
to  agree  to  a  reasonable  delay  in  the  talks  on  a 
nuclear  test  ban — and  it  is  our  intention  to  resume 
negotiations  prepared  to  reach  a  final  agreement 
■with  any  nation  that  is  equally  willing  to  agree 
to  an  effective  and  enforceable  treaty. 

(b)  We  must  increase  our  support  of  the  United 
Nations  as  an  instrument  to  end  the  cold  war  in- 
stead of  an  arena  in  wliich  to  fight  it.  In  recogni- 
tion of  its  increasing  importance  and  tlie  doubling 
of  its  memberehip 

—we  are  enlarging  and  strengthening  our  own 
mission  to  the  U.N. 

— we  sliall  help  insure  that  it  is  properly  fi- 
nanced. 

— we  shall  work  to  see  that  the  integrity  of  the 
office  of  the  Secretary-General  is  maintained. 

— And  I  would  address  a  special  plea  to  the 
smaller  nations  of  the  world — to  join  with  us  in 
strengthening  this  Organization,  which  is  far 
more  essential  to  their  security  than  it  is  to  ours^ — 
the  only  body  in  the  world  where  no  nation  need 
be  powerful  to  be  secure,  where  evei-y  nation  has 
an  equal  voice,  and  where  any  nation  can  exert 
influence  not  according  to  the  strength  of  its 
armies  but  accordmg  to  the  strength  of  its  ideas. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  all. 

(c)  Finally,  this  achninistration  intends  to  ex- 
plore promptly  all  possible  areas  of  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  "to  in- 
voke the  wonders  of  science  instead  of  its  ter- 
rors." Specifically,  I  now  invite  all  nations — 
including  the  Soviet  Union — to  join  with  us  in  de- 
veloping a  weather  prediction  program,  in  a  new 
communications  satellite  program,  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  probing  the  distant  planets  of  Mars  and 
"Venus,  probes  which  may  someday  imlock  the 
deepest  secrets  of  the  universe. 

Today  this  country  is  ahead  in  the  science  and 
technology  of  space,  while  the  Soviet  Union  is 
ahead  in  the  capacity  to  lift  large  vehicles  into 
orbit.  Both  nations  would  help  themselves  as 
well  as  other  nations  by  removing  these  endeavors 
from  the  bitter  and  wasteful  competition  of  the 
cold  war.  The  United  States  would  be  willing  to 
join  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  scientists  of 
all  nations  in  a  greater  effort  to  make  the  fruits 
of  this  new  knowledge  available  to  all — and,  be- 
yond that,  in  an  effort  to  extend  f  ami  technology  to 


hungry  nations — to  wipe  out  disease — to  increase 
the  exchanges  of  scientists  and  their  knowledge — 
and  to  make  our  own  laboratories  available  to  tech- 
nicians of  other  lands  who  lack  the  facilities  to 
pursue  tlieir  own  work.  Wliere  nature  makes 
natural  allies  of  us  all,  we  can  demonstrate  that 
beneficial  relations  are  possible  even  with  those 
with  whom  we  most  deeply  disagree — and  this 
must  someday  be  the  basis  of  world  peace  and  law. 

V. 

I  have  coBomented  on  the  state  of  the  domestic 
economy,  our  balance  of  payments,  our  Federal 
and  social  budget,  and  the  state  of  the  world.  I 
would  like  to  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  about 
the  state  of  the  executive  branch.  We  have  found 
it  full  of  honest  and  useful  iDublic  servants — but 
their  capacity  to  act  decisively  at  the  exact  time 
action  is  needed  has  too  often  been  muffled  in  the 
inorass  of  committees,  timidities,  and  fictitious 
theories  which  have  created  a  growing  gap  between 
decision  and  execution,  between  planning  and 
reality.  In  a  time  of  rapidly  deteriorating  situa- 
tions at  home  and  abroad,  this  is  bad  for  the 
public  service  and  particularly  bad  for  the 
country ;  and  we  mean  to  make  a  change. 

I  have  pledged  myself  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  to  a  continuous  encouragement  of  initia- 
tive, responsibility,  and  energy  in  serving  the 
public  interest.  Let  every  public  servant  know, 
whether  his  post  is  high  or  low,  that  a  man's  rank 
and  reputation  in  this  administration  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  size  of  the  job  he  does,  and  not 
by  the  size  of  his  staff,  his  office,  or  his  budget. 
Let  it  be  clear  that  this  administration  recognizes 
the  value  of  dissent  and  daring- — that  we  greet 
healthy  controversy  as  the  hallmark  of  healthy 
change.  Let  the  public  service  be  a  proud  and 
lively  career.  And  let  every  man  and  woman  who 
works  in  any  area  of  our  National  Government,  in 
any  branch,  at  any  level,  be  able  to  say  with  pride 
and  with  honor  in  future  yeare:  "I  served  the 
United  States  Government  in  that  hour  of  our 
Nation's  need." 

For  only  with  complete  dedication  by  us  all 
to  the  national  interest  can  we  bring  our  country 
through  the  troubled  years  that  lie  ahead.  Our 
problems  are  critical.  The  tide  is  unfavorable. 
The  news  will  be  worse  before  it  is  better.  And 
while  hoping  and  working  for  the  best,  we  should 
prepare  ourselves  now  for  the  worst. 
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We  cannot  escape  our  dangers — neither  must  we 
let  them  drive  us  into  panic  or  narrow  isolation. 
In  many  areas  of  the  world  where  the  balance  of 
power  already  rests  with  our  adversaries,  the  forces 
of  freedom  are  sharply  divided.  It  is  one  of  the 
ironies  of  our  time  that  the  techniques  of  a  harsh 
and  repressive  system  should  be  able  to  instill 
discipline  and  ardor  in  its  servants — while  the 
blessings  of  liberty  have  too  often  stood  for  privi- 
lege, materialism,  and  a  life  of  ease. 

But  I  have  a  different  view  of  liberty. 

Life  in  1961  will  not  be  easy.  Wishing  it,  pre- 
dicting it,  even  asking  for  it,  will  not  make  it  so. 
There  will  be  further  setbacks  before  the  tide  is 
turned.  But  turn  it  we  must.  The  hopes  of  all 
mankind  rest  upon  us — not  simply  upon  those  of 
us  in  this  Chamber,  but  upon  the  peasant  in  Laos, 
the  fisherman  in  Nigeria,  the  exile  from  Cuba,  the 
spirit  that  moves  every  man  and  nation  who  shares 
our  hopes  for  freedom  and  the  future.  And  in  the 
final  analysis,  they  rest  most  of  all  upon  the  pride 
and  perseverance  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  great 
Republic. 

In  the  words  of  a  great  President  [Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt],  whose  birthday  we  honor  today,  clos- 
ing his  final  state  of  the  Union  message  16  years 
ago,  "We  pray  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  the  un- 
limited opportunities  that  God  has  given  us." 


Secretary  Cites  Value  of  Privacy 
in  Use  of  Diplomatic  Channel 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Riisk  ^ 

It  is  the  intention  of  President  Kennedy  and 
myself  to  use  freely  the  diplomatic  channel  for  in- 
formal as  well  as  formal  discussions  and  consulta- 
tions with  other  governments.  The  value  of  the 
diplomatic  channel  depends  on  its  privacy.  We 
fully  recognize  the  right  and  the  need  of  the  public 
to  be  adequately  informed  on  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affaii-s.  This  right,  however,  cannot  extend 
to  the  immediate  and  full  disclosure  of  eveiy  ex- 
change between  one  of  our  Ambassadors  and  a  high 
official  in  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  imderstandable  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  press  concerning  Ambassador 
[Llewellyn  E.]  Thompson's  talk  in  Moscow  on 


'  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Jan.  23  by  Lincoln 
White,  Director  of  the  Office  of  News. 


January  21  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  Chairman  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Follow- 
ing that  talk.  Ambassador  Thompson  said  that  he 
had  no  comment  beyond  confirming  that  the  inter- 
view concerned  Soviet- American  relations.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  added  at  the  present  time  to 
Ambassador  Thompson's  statement. 


President  Kennedy  Replies  to  Message 
From  Soviet  Leaders 

White  House  press  release  dated  .January  21 

The  White  House  on  January  21  made  'public 
the  following  excJutnge  of  telegrams  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Nikifa  Kh^mshch ev,  Chmr- 
man  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  Leonid  Brezhnev,  Chairman  of  the  Presidium, 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  MESSAGE 

January  21,  1961 

NiKiTA  Khrushchev, 

Chairman   of   the   Council  of  Ministers   of   the 

U.S.S.R. 
Leonid  Brezhnev, 
Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 

oftheV.S.S.R. 
The  Kremlin 
Moscow,  U.S.S.R. 

Please  accept  this  expression  of  my  appreciation 
for  your  kind  message  of  congratulations  on  the 
occasion  of  my  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  welcome  your  ex- 
pression of  hope  for  a  fundamental  improvement 
in  relations  between  our  two  countries  and  in  the 
world  situation  as  a  whole ;  it  is  a  hope  which  we 
share.  We  are  ready  and  anxious  to  cooperate 
with  all  who  are  prepared  to  join  in  genuine  ded- 
ication to  the  assurance  of  a  peaceful  and  a  more 
fruitful  life  for  all  mankind.  Speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  well  as  on  my  own  behalf,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  be  directed  toward  this  imperative 
goal. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 
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SOVIET  MESSAGE 

The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington 

Dear  Mb.  President:  We  congratulate  you  on  the 
occasion  of  your  Inauguration.  Availing  ourselves  of  this 
opportunity  we  ^ish  to  express  the  hoije  that  by  our 
own  joint  efforts  we  shall  succeed  in  achieving  a  funda- 
mental improvement  in  relations  between  our  countries 
and  a  normalization  of  the  whole  international  situation. 
We  are  convinced  that,  step  by  step,  it  will  be  possible 
to  remove  existing  suspicion  and  distrust  and  cultivate 
seeds  of  friendship  and  practical  cooperation  between 
our  peoples.  On  its  side,  the  Soviet  Government  is 
always  ready  to  support  any  good  undertakings  in  this 
direction  and  do  everything  in  its  power  in  order  that 
durable  peace  may  be  established  in  the  world,  so  that  all 
nations  may  live  in  friendship  and  without  enmity. 

N.  Khrushchev, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  V.8.8.R. 
L.  Brezhnev, 
Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Moscow,  The  Kremlin,  January  20,  1961 


Nuclear-Test  Study  Panel  Named 
by  Disarmament  Administration 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  25 

At  the  direction  of  the  President  the  United 
States  DisaiTnament  Administration  announced 
on  January  25  the  establishment  of  a  panel  of 
experts  to  study,  review,  and  bring  up  to  date 
teclinical  considerations  bearing  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  for  the  discontinuance 
of  nuclear  weapon  tests. 

Dr.  James  Brown  Fisk,  president  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  has  been  asked  and  has 
agreed  to  serve  as  the  panel  chairman.  Other 
panel  members  include : 

Dr.  Hans  A.  Bethe,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.T. 
Gen.  Austin  W.  Betts,  Division  of  Military  Applications, 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Dr.    Harold    Brown,    Lawrence    Radiation    Laboratory, 

Livermore,  Calif. 
Spurgeon  M.  Keeny,  Jr.,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant 

to  the  President  for  Science  and  Technology,  the  White 

House 
Dr.    Richard   Latter,   Rand  Corporation,   Santa   Monica, 

Calif. 
Gen.  Herbert  B.  Loper,  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Department  of  Defense 


Dr.  J.  Carson  Mark,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratories, 
Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex. 

Doyle  Northrup,  Air  Force  Technical  Application  Center, 
Department  of  Defense 

Dr.  Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky,  High  Energy  Physics  Lab- 
oratory,  Stanford  University,   Stanford,   Calif. 

Dr.  Frank  Press,  Seismological  Laboratory,  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Gen.  Alfred  D.  Starbird,  Division  of  Military  Applications, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Dr.  Herbert  F.  York,  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
Department  of  Defense 

In  addition  there  will  be  observers  from  inter- 
ested Government  departments  and  agencies. 


President  Meets  With  Committee 
on  U.S.  Economic  Position 

White  House  Statement 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  25 

The  President  met  this  afternoon  [January  25] 
with  a  special  committee  that  he  had  selected,  sev- 
eral weeks  before  his  inauguration,  to  analyze  the 
current  economic  position  of  the  United  States, 
with  special  attention  to  the  balance  of  payments. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Douglas  Dillon, 
was  also  present.  The  committee  consisted  of 
Allan  Sproul,  f onner  President  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York ;  Roy  Blough,  Professor 
of  International  Business,  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Columbia  University;  and  Paul  W. 
McCracken,  Profes.sor  of  Business  Conditions, 
School  of  Business  Administration,  University 
of  Michigan.  Professor  Blougli  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers during  the  administration  of  President 
Truman;  Professor  McCracken  served  on  the 
Council  for  a  time  imder  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower.  The  committee  completed 
its  report  on  January  18. 

The  President  today  thanked  the  committee  for 
preparing  this  excellent  report,  which  he  found 
very  useful.  He  believes  that  it  should  contrib- 
ute greatly  toward  better  public  imderstanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  current  recession,  the  gold  out- 
flow, and  our  international  payments  deficit.  He 
is  hopeful  that  it  will  stimulate  wide  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  more  important  measures  for  deal- 
ing with  these  problems.  He  felt  that  the  report 
and  its  recommendations  for  positive  action 
merited  close  attention. 


February   13,   J  96 1 
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President  Describes  Role 
of  Food-for-Peace  Director 


White  House  press  release  dated  January  24 
MEMORANDUM  OF  JANUARY  24 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  ^4)  1961. 

Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Executive  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies 

I  have  today  issued  an  Executive  Order  relating 
to  the  duties  of  the  Director  of  the  Food-for-Peace 
Program.  This  Order  amends  Executive  Orders 
10893  ^  and  10900,^  providing  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  mutual  security  and  related  functions 
and  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  respectively. 
It  provides  that  the  Director  of  the  Food-for-Peace 
Program  shall  be  responsible  for  the  continuous 
supervision  and  coordination  of  the  functions 
under  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  as  well  as  those  ftmctions  imder 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  which  are  delegated  by  Executive 
Order  10900.  These  provisions  of  law  deal  with 
the  use  of  American  agricultural  commodities  in 
furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  describe 
further  the  role  of  the  Director  of  the  Food-for- 
Peace  Program,  who  will  be  located  in  the  Execu- 
tive OiEce  of  the  President. 

American  agricultural  abundance  offers  a  great 
opiDortunity  for  the  United  States  to  promote  the 
interests  of  peace  in  a  significant  way  and  to  play 
an  important  role  in  helping  to  provide  a  more 
adequate  diet  for  peoples  all  around  the  world. 
We  must  make  the  most  vigorous  and  constructive 
use  possible  of  this  opportunity.  We  must  narrow 
the  gap  between  abundance  here  at  home  and  near 
starvation  abroad.  Humanity  and  prudence, 
alike,  counsel  a  major  effort  on  our  part. 

Many  Government  functions  and  activities  re- 
late to  the  overseas  movement  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
important  that  responsibility  for  coordination  of 


all  these  efforts  be  centralized  so  that  they  can  be- 
come more  meaningful — a  more  useful  instrument 
of  our  foreign  policy,  and  more  efficient. 

Accordingly,  I  expect  to  look  to  the  Food-for- 
Peace  Director,  working  under  my  direction  and 
with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Agriculture  in 
particular,  to  exercise  affirmative  leadership  and 
continuous  supervision  over  the  various  activities 
in  this  field,  so  that  they  may  be  brought  into  har- 
monious relationship. 

The  most  immediate  task  which  I  have  asked  the 
Director  to  imdertake  is  that  of  conducting  an 
intensive  review  of  all  these  activities  and  con- 
sidering possible  improvements  in  them.  He  will 
communicate  to  me  the  results  of  this  review  and 
his  recommendations  for  improvement,  including 
recommendations  for  such  legislative  changes  as 
may  be  necessary.  I  have  asked  the  Food-for- 
Peace  Director  to  consider  very  carefully  the 
intimate  relationships  between  our  foreign  agri- 
cultural activities  and  other  aspects  of  our  foreign 
assistance  program  and  to  develop  the  necessary 
programs  and  policies  in  coordination  with  the 
Mutual  Security  Coordinator. 

I  know  that  in  all  of  his  endeavors  the  Director 
will  have  your  full  support  and  cooperation. 

This  memorandum  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.^ 

John  F.  Kennedy 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  109153 

Amending  Prior  Executive  Orders  To  Provide  foe  the 
Responsibilities  of  the  Director  of  the  Food-fob- 
Peace  Program 

Whereas  American  agricultural  abundance  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  promote  the 
interests  of  peace  in  a  significant  way  and  to  play  an 
important  role  in  helping  to  provide  a  more  adequate  diet 
for  peoples  around  the  world  ;  and 

Whereas  exports  of  farm  products  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  domestic  economy,  furnishing  approxi- 
mately 11  percent  of  total  farm  income;  and 

Whereas  many  government  functions  and  activities 
relate  to  the  movement  overseas  of  agricultural  products 
and  commodities,  and  a  number  of  government  agencies 
have  responsibilities  in  connection  with  these  activities; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  we  have 


II 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5,  1960,  p.  869. 
'  For  text,  see  t6M.,  Jan.  30, 1961,  p.  159. 
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a  national  food  policy  directed  toward  using  our  agricul- 
tural abundance  as  a  national  asset  to  meet  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

Now,  THBatEFORE,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Executive  Order  No.  10000  of  January  5,  1961 
(26  F.R.  143),  headed  "Administration  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,"  is  hereby  amended  by  renumbering  sections  6 
and  7  thereof  as  sections  7  and  8,  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  section  5  the  following  new  section  6 : 

"Sec.  6.  Director  of  the  Food-for-Peace  Program.  Sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Director  of  the 
Food-for-Peace  Program  (provided  for  in  a  letter  of  the 
President  bearing  the  same  date  as  this  order)  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  continuous  supervision  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  functions  hereinabove  delegated  or  otherwise 
assigned  to  oiBcers  or  agencies  of  the  Government.  The 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed 
as  terminating  any  delegation  or  other  assignment  of 
function  made  by  other  sections  of  this  order." 

Sec.  2.  Executive  Order  No.  10893  of  November  8,  1960 
(25  F.R.  10731),  headed  "Administration  of  mutual  se- 
curity and  related  functions,"  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  Part  I  thereof  a  new  section  111, 
reading  as  follows : 

"Sec.  111.  Director  of  the  Food-for-Peace  Program. 
Subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Director  of 
the  Food-for-Peace  Program  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
continuous  supervision  and  coordination  of  the  functions 
under  Section  402  of  the  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1922).  The  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
superseding  any  delegation  or  other  assignment  of  func- 
tion made  by  the  Act  or  by  other  sections  of  this  order." 

J 

The  White  House, 
January  24,  1961. 


Food-for-Peace  Committee  Reports 
to  President  Kennedy 

The  White  House  on  Januaiy  24  made  public 
a  report  ^  to  President  Kennedy  prepared  by  the 
Food-for-Peace  Committee  appointed  by  the 
President  during  the  campaign  and  headed  by 
Murray  Lincoln,  president  of  CARE  and  presi- 
dent of  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 


of  Coliunbus,  Ohio.  The  report  recommended 
fuller  and  more  effective  use  of  U.S.  agricultural 
abimdance  to  meet  human  needs  and  to  serve  better 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

Urging  transfonnation  of  present  surplus  dis- 
posal activities  under  Public  Law  480  [Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act]  into 
a  program  for  the  fullest  use  of  our  agricultural 
capacity  for  human  well-being  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  Committee  called  for  improvements  in 
the  present  administration  of  P.L.  480,  expansion 
of  the  operations  of  the  volmitary  agencies,  and 
new  legislative  authority  extending  P.L.  480  for 
a  5-year  period  with  widely  expanded  financial  au- 
thorization. The  report  also  commended  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Food-for-Peace  Director  -  and 
called  for  a  national  advisory  committee  on  food 
for  peace,  a  world  food  conference,  food-for-peace 
missions  to  be  sent  to  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world,  and  a  positive  food-distribution  program 
under  the  United  Nations. 

The  Food-for-Peace  Committee  submitted  the 
report  to  the  President  in  response  to  his  instruc- 
tions to  prepare  recommendations  for  implement- 
ing his  six-point  food-for-peace  program  made 
public  on  October  31.  In  so  doing  the  Committee 
pomted  out  that  in  preparing  the  report  it  had  had 
the  assistance  of  numerous  governmental  officials 
and  the  advice  of  private  citizens  familiar  with 
the  operations  of  U.S.  surplus  food  programs. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  submitting  the 
report  were: 

Murray  D.  Lincoln,  chairman,  president  of  CARE  and 
president  of  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Companies, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  U.S.  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
sponsor  of  the  International  Food  for  Peace  Act  in  the 
86th  Congress 

Donald  Murphy,  director  of  editorial  research,  Wallace's 
Farmer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  former  chairman,  agri- 
culture committee.  National  Planning  Association 

George  W.  ForeU,  professor  of  systematic  theology, 
Lutheran   Theological   Seminary,   Maywood,   111. 

William  Benton,  Southport,  Conn.,  former  member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate 

Mrs.  Mary  Lasker,  New  York  City,  active  supporter  of 
medical  and  health  research  and  nationally  known 
leader  in  public  health,  cancer,  heart,  and  mental  health 
organizations. 


'  Not  printed  here. 
February  73,   7967 


'  See  p.  216. 
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Food  Program  for  Congo 
To  Be  Increased 

White  Hoicse  State?nent 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  25 

The  United  States  Government  has  decided  to 
increase  substantially  its  contribution  toward  re- 
lieving the  famine  in  the  Congo.  Tliis  will  be  done 
by  increasing  the  supply  of  corn  meal  and  dry 
milk,  by  adding  contributions  of  rice,  and  by  air- 
lifting 1,010  tons  of  food  supplies,  seeds,  and 
hospital  supplies  from  a  number  of  African  coun- 
tries into  the  Congo.  In  addition  hospital  tents 
from  United  States  Army  stocks  will  be  airlifted 
to  the  Congo.  The  food  and  the  hospital  tents  will 
be  donated,  and  the  United  States  will  meet  the 
full  cost  of  the  airlift. 

The  Department  of  State,  the  Food-for-Peace 
Director  [George  S.  McGovern],  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  have  been  instructed  to  implement  this 
program  with  greatest  urgency.  This  decision  has 
been  made  to  permit  the  United  Nations  to  meet 
the  threat  of  starvation  among  displaced  persons 
and  other  victims  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Congo. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  meet 
fully  the  emergency  requirements  of  the  Congo 
for  rice,  corn,  dry  milk,  and  other  foodstuffs  in  our 
surplus  stocks.  To  date,  6,000  tons  of  com  meal, 
700  tons  of  rice,  and  1,000  tons  of  dry  milk  have 
been  made  available.  A  shipment  of  1,678  tons  of 
corn  meal  has  left  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  Navy  has  carried  500  tons  of  corn 
meal  from  Lome  in  Togo  to  the  Congo.  Substan- 
tial deliveries  of  dry  milk  have  already  been  made, 
and  700  tons  of  rice  will  be  loaded  on  January  29. 
The  Government  is  now  placing  the  following 
additional  quantities  at  the  disposal  of  the  U.N. : 
10,000  tons  of  rice,  4,000  tons  of  corn  meal,  and 
1,000  tons  of  dry  milk.  The  first  shipment  of  rice, 
800  tons,  will  also  be  loaded  on  January  29.  Fur- 
ther shipments  of  rice  and  corn  meal,  at  the  rate 
of  1,500  tons  of  each  per  month,  are  scheduled  to 
be  made  beginning  in  early  February.  Deliveries 
of  dry  milk  will  be  made  as  required. 

The  United  States  Air  Force  has  already  begun 
to  fly  1,010  tons  of  foodstuffs,  seeds,  and  medical 
stores  which  the  U.N.  and  FAO  [Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization]  have  secured  in  other  Afri- 
can countries.    In  this  way  the  delivery  of  food 


into  the  Congo  has  been  speeded  up  so  that  no 
direct  airlift  of  food  from  the  United  States  is 
required. 

Within  the  Congo  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion are  being  organized  by  the  United  Nations. 
The  cost  of  the  local  airlift,  which  is  necessary  in 
view  of  deficiencies  in  surface  transportation  in  the 
Congo,  is  being  defrayed  from  the  U.N.  fund  for 
the  Congo,  to  which  the  United  States  Government 
has  contributed  $10  million.  Distribution  facili- 
ties are  being  built  up  very  rapidly  and  should  be 
adequate  within  a  short  time  to  reach  all  refugees 
in  the  Kasai  area. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  food  an  increasingly 
important  role  is  to  be  played  by  American  volun- 
tary agencies,  in  particular  the  Protestant  and 
Catliolic  missionary  organizations. 

Assurances  have  been  received  from  the  United 
Nations  that,  with  the  help  of  this  program,  the 
flow  of  supplies  will  be  adequate  to  relieve  the 
distress.  The  United  States  Government  wiU 
cooperate  fully  to  help  the  United  Nations  to  pre- 
vent famine  in  the  Congo. 


U.S.  To  Send  150  American 
Teachers  to  East  Africa 

Press  release  38  dated  January  28 

A  U.S.  Government  project  to  send  some  150 
yoimg  American  teachers  to  four  east  African 
coimtries  as  a  first  step  in  overcoming  critical 
teacher  shortages  was  set  in  motion  by  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  on  January 
27. 

The  action  taken  was  the  awarding  of  a  prelim- 
inary contract  by  ICA  to  Teachers  College  of 
Columbia  University  to  develop  a  broad  plan  for 
working  with  Makerere  College  of  East  Africa,  in 
Uganda,  in  accelerating  the  output  of  qualified 
local  teachers  for  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  Uganda, 
and  Zanzibar.  The  furnisliing  of  young  Ameri- 
can teachers  would  help  fill  the  gap  pending  the 
availability  of  local  teachers. 

The  project  looks  toward  supplying  the  150 
American  teachers  this  siumner.  Since  some  of 
the  young  Americans  would  be  obtained  from  this 
year's  June  graduating  classes  about  the  country, 
ICA  and  Teachers  College  officials  are  moving 
quickly  to  implement  the  proposed  program. 
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Teachers  College  will  send  one  of  its  faculty 
members  to  east  Africa  in  the  immediate  future 
to  make  an  on-the-spot  study  of  facilities  and  re- 
quirements. It  also  is  selecting  several  faculty 
members  for  assigiiment  to  Makerere  College  as 
advisers  during  the  period  of  cooperation. 

Meanwhile  Teachers  College  is  taking  steps  to 
contact  young  teachers  and  college  students 
graduating  from  U.S.  institutions  in  June. 
Simultaneously,  procedural  measures  necessary  to 
implement  the  plan  officially  are  being  arranged 
with  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  four  countries. 

The  project  represents  the  first  relatively  large- 
scale  effort  to  engage  the  services  of  young  Ameri- 
cans in  the  organized  overseas  teclinical 
cooperation  program.  ICA  education  officials 
emphasized  that  the  project  would  serve  as  a  pilot 
effort  and  should  provide  answers  to  many  ques- 
tions and  problems  involved  in  using  yoimg 
American  college  graduates. 

The  pressing  need  to  help  east  Africa  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  toward  the  goal  of  meeting  its 
secondary  school  teaching  needs  with  its  own  peo- 
ple, adequately  and  suitably  trained,  was  brought 
out  at  a  4-day  conference  in  early  December  at 
Princeton  University  sponsored  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  through  a  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  The  Prince- 
ton conference  brought  together  govermnental 
representatives,  leading  educators,  foundation  and 
other  private  organization  representatives  from 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
four  east  African  emerging  nations.  The  confer- 
ence proposed  that  as  an  interim  measure  a 
selected  group  of  young  American  teachers  might 
be  recruited  in  the  United  States  and  given  orien- 
tation and  training  at  Makerere  College  for  serv- 
ice in  east  African  schools  pending  availability  of 
an  increased  number  of  African  teachers. 

In  the  four  countries,  whose  populations  total 
22  million,  there  were  last  year  approximately 
1,600  graduates  of  secondary  schools.  This  short- 
age of  secondary  school  graduates  is  a  bottleneck 
to  the  acceleration  of  economic  and  social  endeavor 
in  east  Africa,  for  from  these  graduates  must  come 
the  teachers  of  future  generations,  a  large  share  of 
the  skilled  workers  for  government,  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  industry,  and  the  students  for 
higher  education  in  teclinology  and  the  profes- 
sions. 


Mr.  Voorhees  Submits  Final  Report 
on  Cuban  Refugee  Problem 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  18 

I  am  releasing  herewith  the  final  report  on 
Cuban  refugee  problems  by  Tracy  Voorhees,  who 
has  been  acting  as  my  personal  representative  in 
this  matter. 

In  appointing  Mr.  Voorhees  for  this  task  last 
November,  and  in  giving  him  funds  and  added 
powers  on  December  2,  I  sought  to  express  by 
effective  action  the  interest  which,  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  felt  in  these  troubled  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  my  deep  sympathy  for  them  and 
desire  to  be  of  help  to  them. 

This  latest  exodus  of  persons  fleeing  from  Com- 
mmiist  oppression  is  the  first  time  in  many  years 
in  which  our  Nation  has  become  the  country  of 
first  asylum  for  any  such  number  of  refugees.  To 
grant  such  asylum  is  in  accordance  with,  the  long- 
standing traditions  of  the  United  States.  Our 
people  opened  their  homes  and  hearts  to  the  Hun- 
garian refugees  4  years  ago.  I  am  sure  we  will 
do  no  less  for  these  distressed  Cubans. 

I  would  like  to  pay  public  tribute  to  Mr.  Voor- 
hees for  his  willingness  once  again  to  give  of  his 
time  and  energy  in  the  public  interest.  Steps  have 
been  initiated  to  implement  his  additional  recom- 
mendations including  the  assignment  of  State 
Department  personnel  evacuated  from  Cuba  to  the 
Refugee  Center  in  Miami. 


TEXT  OF  REPORT 

Repoet  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ON  THE  Cuban  Refugee  Pboblem 

January  18, 1961 

Deab  Mr.  President  :  Last  November  10th  you  directed 

me  to  act  as  your  representative  to  look  into  the  Cuban 

refugee  situation  and  report  to  you. 
On  December  2nd,  when  it  had  become  clear  that  the 

vrork  of  obtaining  firm  statistical  facts — which  did  not 

exist,  but  were  requisite  for  a  final  report — would  take 

several  weeks,  you  authorized  me  to  act  at  once  to  relieve 

immediate  hardship  conditions. 

On  December  19th  my  Interim  Report  ^  summarized  the 

then   existing   situation.     Herewith   I   submit   my   final 

report. 


'  For  text,  see  But.t.f.tin  of  Jan.  9, 1961,  p.  45. 
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This  completes  the  assignment  you  gave  me,  and  I 
tender  my  resignation  effective  at  the  convenience  of  the 
President. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  have  had  this  opportunity 
again  to  serve  under  your  inspiring  leadership. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Tbact  S.  Voorhees 

The  Pbesident 
The  White  Eoiise 
Washington,  D.C. 

Report  to  the  President  on  the  Ctjban  Refugee  Problem 

Foreword 

This  report  supplements  my  Interim  Report  of  December 
19th.  In  the  latter  I  stated  that  the  influx  of  Cuban  refu- 
gees to  the  United  States  had  approached  almost  40,000 
in  number  and  vras  continuing  at  a  rate  of  more  than  1,000 
a  week.  The  principal  port  of  entry  for  these  refugees 
was — and  is —  Miami. 

Although  there  has  been  a  large  spillover  to  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  area — including  Newark — and  to  a 
relatively  small  extent  to  other  cities,  the  majority  remain 
in  the  Miami  area.  There,  an  ever-mounting  Cuban  popu- 
lation quite  obviously  has  overrun  the  community's  capac- 
ity to  cope  with  it. 

The  problem  is  now  a  national  one. 

A  series  of  surveys  and  studies  of  various  aspects  of  the 
refugee  problem  have  been  prepared  at  my  request.  They 
furnish  the  basis  for  substantial  parts  of  my  Interim  Re- 
port of  December  19th  and  of  this  Report.  A  partial  list 
is  annexed. 

The  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center  in  Miami 

The  information  available  concerning  the  extent  of 
hardship  among  the  Cuban  refugees  did  not  rest  on  any 
firm  factual  basis,  as  I  stated  in  my  Interim  Report. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  more  reliable  information — 
and  also  both  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  emergency  wel- 
fare assistance,  and  to  relieve  pressures  in  Miami  by 
starting  to  move  some  of  the  refugees  elsewhere — a  Cuban 
Refugee  Emergency  Center,  patterned  to  some  extent 
upon  the  successful  Hungarian  refugee  operation  at  Camp 
Kilmer,  was  established  on  December  7th. 

To  finance  this,  I  used  some  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Contingency  Funds  made  available  to  me  by  your  action 
of  December  2ud. 

This  Refugee  Center  has  since  served  as  the  catalyst 
required  to  produce  a  cooperative  effort,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  success.  Here  the  talents  and 
resources  of  many  public  and  private  agencies  have  been 
fused  into  a  major  cooperative  enterprise  making  possible 
for  the  first  time  a  valid  assessment  of  the  problem  and 
the  beginning  of  effective  action  to  meet  it. 

As  a  result,  the  situation  in  Miami,  though  still  serious 
and  potentially  explosive,  has  already  been  improved. 
The  state  of  mind,  bordering  on  desperation  on  the  part 
of  the  refugees  and  grave  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  State, 
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County  and  City  officials  and  of  responsible  citizens,  has 
in  general  changed  to  an  attitude  of  hope  and  of  confidence 
that  something  is  being  done. 

No  Cuban  refugee  in  that  area  is  now  without  an  im- 
mediate source  of  assistance  if  he  seeks  it.  None  for  the 
time  being  need  go  without  food,  clothing,  housing, 
emergency  medical  care,  or  assistance  in  finding 
employment. 

The  Refugee  Center  has  been  thoroughly  publicized 
throughout  the  area,  through  both  Spanish  and  English 
media,  encouraging  the  Cuban  refugees  to  come  in  and 
state  their  needs.  Some  4,000  employable  persons  have 
been  registered,  interviewed  and  assigned  to  welfare  and 
resettlement  agencies. 

Though  the  process  of  resettlement  has  just  begun, 
several  hundred  refugees  representing  over  250  family 
units  have  already  been  moved  to  new  homes  and  jobs  in 
other  communities,  and  the  pace  of  such  resettlement  is 
accelerating. 

ConcuiTently,  contributions  made  from  private  chari- 
table sources  were  allocated  among  the  voluntary  welfare 
agencies  for  use  at  the  Refugee  Center  and  elsewhere  to 
meet  immediate  and  urgent  welfare  needs  of  the  refugees. 

Changed  Circumstances 

Cuba's  limitation  of  our  Embassy  staff  to  eleven  persons 
which  precipitated  our  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations,' 
and  which  was  promptly  followed  by  Cuba's  announce- 
ment that  it  had  stopped  the  issuance  of  Exit  Permits,  of 
course  suddenly  changed  the  ability  of  Cuban  refugees  to 
seek  asylum  in  this  country. 

The  period  since  these  events  occurred  has  been  too  brief 
to  make  it  possible  to  estimate  the  future  inflow.  How- 
ever, these  changes  have  not  terminated  it.  The  principal 
factors  affecting  this  are : 

Many  persons  had  U.S.  visas  who  have  not  yet  used 
them. 

Cuba  did  not  cancel  existing  Exit  Permits,  but  merely 
stopped  issuing  new  Permits.  The  number  of  Cubans 
still  having  Exit  Permits  is  unknown  and  perhaps  large. 

Recent  events  have  apparently  increased  the  number  of 
Cubans  who  want  to  reach  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  month  3,473  Cubans  entered  the 
Florida  area  on  a  non-immigrant  status — that  is,  either 
as  refugees  or  visitors — while  only  796  returned  from 
Florida  to  Havana.  The  rate  of  influx  has,  therefore, 
been  greater  than  the  average  of  recent  months. 

However,  it  would  seem  that  this  flow  must  taper  off  as 
outstanding  Cuban  Exit  Permits  are  used  up. 

Who  Are  "Refugees"? 

A  most  significant  factor  affecting  the  magnitude  of 
this  refugee  problem  is  the  very  large  ntimber  of  visitors 
or  tourists  who  are  not  yet  technically  regarded  by  our 
Immigration  Service  as  refugees,  but  most  of  whom  under 
present  conditions  are  now  virtually  exiles. 

At  the  end  of  October  there  were  30,000  such  "visitors". 


-  Ibid.,  Jan.  23,  1901,  p.  103. 
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This  increased  to  33,000  by  the  year-eiul.  Now  there  are 
almost  30,000.  As  these  "visitors"  need  to  accept  employ- 
ment, our  Immigration  Service  gives  i)ermission  immedi- 
ately for  them  to  do  so.  This  changes  their  status  tech- 
nically from  visitors  or  tourists  to  refugees,  since  tourists 
are  not  allowed  to  accept  employment. 

The  total  number  classed  by  the  Immigration  Service 
as  "refugees"  was,  therefore,  on  December  31st  made  up 
of  about  1,900  who  had  been  granted  a  parole  status  and 
13,700  visitors  who  had  overstayed  their  time  or  had 
sought  the  right  to  accept  employment. 

At  the  end  of  October  the  total  number  of  refugees  in 
these  two  groups  was  7,500.  It  has  more  than  doubled 
since. 

Accordingly — apart  from  those  on  an  immigrant  status 
■who  have  obtained  a  permanent  right  to  remain  In  the 
United  States — there  are  now  almost  50,000  Cubans  here — 
most  of  whom,  whetier  they  are  called  tourists  or 
refugees,  are  in  reality  exiles. 

Since  two-thirds  of  these  have  not  yet  sought  tie  right 
to  accept  employment,  we  must  expect  that,  as  their  own 
funds  or  those  of  their  relatives  run  out,  a  large  number 
will  want  jobs  and  thus  increase  the  refugee  problem. 
So,  even  if  the  influx  of  new  refugees  from  Cuba  should 
soon  dry  up,  a  very  sizeable  problem  will  probably  remain. 

However,  to  measure  the  task  ahead,  we  must  now 
redefine  the  word  "refugee".  For  our  purposes,  he  is  a 
Cuban  who,  realistically  speaking,  is  now  an  exile  and 
who  needs  help  through  a  job  or  otherwise. 

The  Extent  of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Problem 

Under  the  above  definition,  we  now  have  obtained 
through  registration  at  the  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency 
Center  in  Miami  some  firm  figures. 

From  November  21st  to  January  12th,  about  4,000  Cuban 
adults  in  need  of  help  were  interviewed.  Each  repre- 
sented an  average  family  unit  of  about  three  (2.77)  per- 
sons (two  adults  and  one  child).  We,  therefore,  have 
comprehensive  facts  concerning  almost  12,000  Cubans  who 
were  living  in  the  Miami  area  between  mid-November  and 
mid-January. 

From  their  answers  to  our  questionnaire,  we  now  have 
some  dependable  knowledge,  previously  non-existent,  as 
to  tbe  extent  of  their  hardships  and  problems.  Of  course 
all  of  them  were  unemployed.    Other  problems  included : 

Housinff 

The  average — that  is  the  statistically  typical — Cuban 
refugee  family  shares  a  two-room  dwelling  with  two  other 
resident  adults. 

Forty-three  percent  of  these  families  are  living  in  one- 
room  dwellings.  At  times  even  these  accommodations  are 
shared  with  other  friends  or  relatives.  In  at  least  one 
case  nine  persons  were  occupying  a  single  room. 

Among  those  with  relatively  better  housing,  eleven  to 
thirty-room  dwellings  are  shared  by  from  17  to  127 
persons. 

Other  Welfare  Needs 

These  run  the  gamut  of  personal  and  family  neces- 
sities,  including   food,   clothing,   medical   treatment  and 


education.  Forty-three  percent  need  aid  In  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  or  a  combination  of  these.  In  view  of  the 
very  bad  housing  conditions  above  described,  it  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  courage  of  these  distressed  people  that  the  least 
frequent  request  made  upon  the  Center  has  been  for  hous- 
ing assistance. 

Education 

Below  College  Level.  Over  6,500  Cuban  students  are 
going  to  the  Miami  public  and  parochial  schools.  About 
93  percent  of  those  in  the  public  schools  have  been  ex- 
empted by  necessity  from  the  $50  fee  provided  under  Flor- 
ida State  law;  18  percent  have  even  been  exempted  of 
necessity  from  school  charges  for  instructional  supplies; 
and  6  percent  even  from  the  lunch  charge.  Cafeteria 
supervisors  report  that  many  students  are  getting  their 
one  hot  meal  per  day  at  school. 

Teachers  and  administrators  describe  these  young  -peo- 
ple  as  "generally  a  very  high  type  of  student  from  ambi- 
tious, education-minded  families." 

Classes  range  in  size  up  to  42  in  the  public  schools  and 
60  in  the  parochial  schools.  Sometimes  in  a  class  as 
many  as  two-thirds  are  unable  to  sfieak  English.  The 
public  school  system  is  developing  special  orientation 
sessions  given  by  Spanish-speaking  teachers,  but  the  pub- 
lic schools  need  25  more  of  these  teachers  plus  up  to  50 
additional  regular  classroom  teachers.  The  parochial 
schools  also  need  help. 

These  students  have  seen  and  heard  much  of  fear  and 
violence.  They  are  eager  to  adjust  and  to  learn.  There 
is  a  dramatic  contrast  between  the  frightened  faces  of 
little  children  at  the  registration  desk  each  day  and  the 
purposeful  student  in  a  first  grade  reading  group  or  a 
ninth  grade  civics  class — which  sometimes  includes  ar- 
rivals in  Miami  of  only  a  few  days  before. 

A  detailed  report  on  the  school  situation  has  been 
prepared  by  a  member  of  my  staff,  concurred  in  by  the 
Florida  State  Superintendent  of  Education  and  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Dade  Covmty — the  Miami 
area.  At  the  request  of  the  State  and  local  offices,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  now 
has  a  team  in  Florida  to  work  out  a  program  of  possible 
help  for  schools  in  Dade  County. 

One  school  principal  summed  up  the  challenge :  "There 
are  a  lot  of  very  fine  people  coming  into  our  schools. 
They  can  be  fine  ambassadors  for  us,  if  they  return  some- 
time to  Cuba;  or  fine  potential  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  if  we  handle  things  right  here  in  the  schools." 

University  Level.  As  to  the  needs  of  the  college  stu- 
dents our  facts  are  as  yet  inadequate.  A  study  has  been 
prepared  but  further  analysis  is  necessary  as  to  the  re- 
quirements for  the  second  semester.  One  report  expresses 
the  belief  that  as  many  as  900  students  are  in  financial 
difficulty  and  may  have  to  leave  college. 

Giving  these  boys  and  girls  a  chance  is  a  challenge 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  fall  to 
meet. 

Temporary  provision  from  a  private  gift  has  been 
made  for  20  of  the  most  deserving  and  needy  cases  of  stu- 
dents now  at  the  University  of  Miami. 
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The  Crux  of  the  Refugee  Problem 

This  situation  lias  been  created  by  evil  events  vyhicb 
at  least  for  the  present  have  subjugated  Cuba  to  com- 
munism. 

Although  it  has  only  been  recently — and  as  yet  in- 
adequately— realized,  the  Cuban  refugees  present  us  with 
a  national  problem  following  from  our  nation's  traditional 
humane  policy  of  granting  asylum  as  long  as  they  need 
it  to  people  fleeing  from  oppression — however  they  come 
in  and  whatever  their  status. 

Yet,  this  national  policy  was  not  until  recently  balanced 
by  any  adequate  measures  to  meet  the  situation  created 
by  it.  Accordingly,  the  Miami  area  has  been  badly  over- 
taxed. Surveys  made  at  my  request  by  the  Immigration 
Service,  in  general  corroborated  by  reports  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
show  that  aside  from  Miami  the  only  other  community 
which  has  any  large  number  of  Cuban  refugees  is  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  area.  This  includes  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  On  December  31st  there  were  in  this  area  over 
4,000  refugees,  here  using  the  word  as  defined  by  the 
Immigration  Service. 

There  are,  of  course,  Cubans  in  a  visitor  status  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  other  cities,  one  of  which  is  Tampa. 
But  the  heart  of  the  problem  remains  in  Miami  and  the 
crux  of  it  is  our  ability  to  resettle  refugees  from  Miami. 

Miami 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  the  Miami  area  is 
due  primarily  to  the  following  circumstances : 

It  is  the  principal  port  of  entry. 

The  extent  of  Miami's  problem  has  been  in  part  an 
unintentional  side  effect  of  the  very  charity  which  Miami 
has  shown  the  refugees.  In  acts  of  imexampled  kindness, 
the  50,000  Cubans  permanently  resident  there  have  taken 
these  people  in  regardless  of  sacrifice.  Also  there  has 
been  extensive  welfare  assistance  given  both  by  religious 
and  non-sectarian  groups.  While  these  inspiring  efforts 
have  helped  thousands  of  persons  in  trouble,  they  did 
this  so  successfully  through  temporary  relief  measures 
over  many  months  that,  until  recently,  the  United  States 
did  not  apply  long-range  curative  measures. 

We  must  now  treat  this  situation  as  both  a  national 
responsibility  and  a  national  opportunity.  The  United 
States  and  its  people  must  assimilate  these  refugees,  while 
still  keeping  open  their  chance  to  go  home  if  conditions 
in  Cuba  should  change. 

This  resettlement  is  the  challenge  now  before  us.  There 
are  no  suitable  jobs  for  most  of  these  people  in  the  Miami 
area.  Nor  is  there  room  at  prices  they  can  pay  even  to 
house  them  adequately.  To  attempt  to  keep  all,  or  even 
most,  of  them  there  would  also  leave  very  many  indefi- 
nitely on  a  relief  status. 

The  Resettlement  Problem 

Resettlement  through  jobs  elsewhere  is,  therefore,  the 
key  to  this  situation.     Yet  this  cannot  be  accomplished 


overnight.     It  is  a  difficult  task.     Factors  making  it  so 
are: 

The  considerable  number  of  Americans  now  unemployed. 

The  natural  desire  of  these  Cubans  to  return  home  If 
that  becomes  possible,  and  their  belief  that  it  will  be 
possible  at  an  early  date. 

Their  lack  of  warm  clothing,  and  their  natural  appre- 
hensions about  life  in  a  cold  climate  to  which  they  are 
not  accustomed. 

To  a  much  lesser  degree,  the  fact  that  some  speak  little 
English. 

Also  there  is  the  problem — which  in  reality  is  a  great 
as.set — that  so  many  of  these  people  are  in  a  professional 
or  highly  skilled  class. 

Our  Refugee  Center  and  the  resettlement  agencies  have 
received  many  job  offers  in  the  domestic  and  service  oc- 
cupational categories.  Such  offers  are  in  general  not 
suitable  for  the  professional  and  vocational  education  and 
experience  of  most  of  the  refugees,  but  this  fact  itself 
should  commend  them  highly  to  prospective  American 
employers. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  Cuban  adults  registered  at  the 
Center  have  completed  a  high  school  education.  Twelve 
percent  are  college  graduates.  Seven  percent  have  ad- 
vanced or  professional  degrees.  There  are  over  300 
physicians  alone,  including  doctors  who  are  internationally 
known. 

Two-thirds  of  these  refugees  speak  and  write  English 
to  a  limited  extent.  One-third  are  accomplished  in  our 
language. 

During  the  same  period  that  112  accoimtants  and  audi- 
tors, 125  lawyers  and  judges,  140  physicians  and  surgeons, 
142  professors  and  teachers,  81  engineers  and  166  business 
managers  were  interviewed  at  our  Center,  there  were  only 
172  semi-skilled  helpers  and  unskilled  laborers  who  sought 
employment  in  all  occupational  categories.  This  break- 
down corroborates  my  conclusion  that  assimilation  of 
these  refugees  must  be  done  on  a  national,  not  a  local, 
basis  unless  their  skills  are  to  be  wasted. 

So  far  all  of  the  welfare  work  pending  resettlement  haa 
been  done  through  charitable  funds  privately  contributed, 
except  that  authorization  has  been  given  to  the  voluntary 
agencies  assuring  them  that  they  would  be  reimbursed 
for  expenses  incurred  in  urgently  needed  relief  for  Cuban 
children. 

At  present  the  Refugee  Center  is  providing  facilities  and 
necessary  assistance  for  the  following  resettlement  agen- 
cies, all  of  which  are  expert  at,  and  dedicated  to,  the  task 
of  resettling  refugees:  The  Catholic  Relief  Services — 
NCWC ;  the  Church  World  Service — representing  the 
Protestant  groups;  United  HIAS — the  Jewish  organiza- 
tion; and  the  International  Rescue  Committee — a  non- 
sectarian  group.  All  have  offices  at  the  Refugee  Center. 
These  organizations  typify  the  true  warm  heart  of  Amer- 
ica. The  principal  function  for  the  Government  is  to 
assist  them. 

Presidential  funds  have  also  been  used  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Committee  for  Resettlement  of  For- 
eign Physicians,  Inc.,  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, whose  efforts  have  been  enlisted  for  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  the  skills  of  doctors  and  other  professional  groups. 
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The  Solution'of  the  Resettlement  Problem 

We  were  told  from  many  sources  that  the  refugees  did 
not  want  to  bo  resettled.  However,  we  now  have  firm 
facts  sho^\-lng  that  59%  of  those  who  seek  employment  at 
the  Refugee  Center  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
settle  in  any  area  where  suitable  job  opportunities  exist. 

The  problem  does  not  lie  therefore  with  the  Cubans 
alone.  It  lies  also  with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Our  people  live  up  to  their  traditions  when  they  realize 
the  need.  They  did  so  four  years  ago  with  the  Hun- 
garians.    They  will  do  so  with  the  Cubans. 

To  make  this  possible  we  have  now  made  arrangements 
to  reimburse  the  resettlement  agencies  from  Presidential 
funds  for  the  travel  costs  and  other  incidental  expendi- 
tures of  resettlement.  As  was  the  case  with  the  Hun- 
garians, the  voluntary  agencies  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  bear  these  costs  themselves  for  so  large  a  group  of  ref- 
ugees. Their  work  is  already  underway,  but  to  succeed 
they  need  a  far  greater  awareness  by  the  American  pub- 
lic of  its  responsibilities.  For  this  purpose,  privately  con- 
tributed funds  from  Foundation  sources  or  otherwise  are 
needed,  as  was  done  successfully  for  our  resettlement  cam- 
paign for  the  Hungarians. 

One  key  to  successful  resettlement  efforts  lies  in  as- 
surance to  the  refugees  that  the  United  States  will  be 
equally  interested  in  giving  any  needed  assistance  to  them 
to  return  to  their  homeland  if  conditions  imi)rove  there 
in  a  manner  to  make  this  possible.  Since  so  many  re- 
fugees believe  that  this  will  before  long  be  possible,  this 
assurance  from  an  authoritative  source  that  they  are  not 
losing  their  chance  to  return  home  is  needed.  It  will 
encourage  them  to  move  for  the  indeterminate  interim 
period  to  other  areas  and  jobs,  without  fear. 

I  have  repeatedly  publicly  stated — speaking,  of  course, 
only  for  myself — that  I  felt  assured  that  this  will  be  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States. 


Other  Services  Rendered  by  the  Refugee  Center,  and 
the  Future  Need  for  its  Continuance 

The  Refugee  Center  has  been  set  up  and  conducted  on 
a  temporary  austerity  basis.  However,  it  is  now  clear 
that  the  need  for  it  will  continue  at  least  for  several 
months.  If  the  decision  to  do  this  is  made,  modest  im- 
provements should  be  undertaken. 

To  protect  the  health,  both  of  the  refugees  and  of 
the  American  people,  the  Refugee  Center  includes  a  medi- 
cal clinic.  This  has  been  set  up  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
Dade  County  Health  Department  and  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  (USPHS).  A  USPHS  doctor  di- 
rects this  work,  assisted  by  refugee  Cuban  physicians. 
Its  function  is  necessarily  primarily  limited  to  preven- 
tive medicine.  It  gives  chest  X-rays  to  detect  tubercu- 
losis, all  appropriate  immunizations,  including  protection 
against  polio  for  the  young,  and  the  new  broad  spectrum 
influenza  vaccine  for  those  who  are  to  be  resettled  in  a 
colder  climate. 

The  Refugee  Center  includes  a  clothing  service.  Some 
of  the  clothing  was  provided  by  local  gifts.  Most  of  it 
comes  from  donations  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Services — 
NOWC — and  the  Church  World  Service.     These  are  sup- 


plemented, as  urgent  necessity  requires,  by  the  purchase 
of  new  warm  clothing  paid  for  from  Presidential  funds. 

The  Red  Cross  supplies  toilet  articles  and  blankets — the 
latter  an  urgently  needed  item,  and  also  professional  as- 
sistance for  the  Refugee  Center's  clothing  service. 

The  Refugee  Center  also  employs  and  lends  persons  to 
assist  the  staffs  of  the  resettlement  agencies. 

Through  private  charitable  funds  the  Refugee  Center 
provided  checks  for  Christmas  dinners  for  over  2,500 
refugees. 


Charitable  Funds  for  Interim  Welfare  Needs 

During  the  first  half  of  January,  welfare  expenditures 
in  Miami — derived  exclusively  from  private  voluntary 
contributions — have  been  running  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $15,000  a  week.  Since  resettlement  takes  time, 
and  at  best  only  a  part  of  the  refugees  can  be  resettled, 
far  more  charitable  fimds  than  now  available  will  un- 
questionably be  needed  for  interim  welfare  purposes. 

While  serving  as  the  President's  Representative,  it  has 
been  obviously  inappropriate  for  me  to  conduct  any  fund- 
raising  campaign.  However,  generous  spontaneous  gifts 
have  been  made.  A  large-scale  new  effort  with  inspiring 
siwnsorship  will  be  needed. 


The  Cuban  Refugee  Problem  in  Other  Cities 

Based  on  the  three  reports  from  the  Government  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  above  mentioned,  the  Cuban  refugee 
situation  in  cities  other  than  Miami  does  not  appear  to 
exceed  the  capacity  of  local  resources  to  handle,  although 
Federal  financial  assistance  in  a  limited  resettlement 
effort  may  later  become  necessary. 

With  regard  to  the  State  of  Florida,  Tampa  has  few 
refugees  as  defined  by  the  Immigration  Service,  but  ap- 
parently has  a  very  considerable  nimiber  in  the  visitor 
class,  and  a  locally  sponsored  relief  center  has  been 
opened  there. 


Government  Surplus  Food 

At  my  request,  an  expert  in  relief  feeding  looked  into 
the  need  for  use  of  Government-owned  surplus  food.  His 
conclusion  is  that  the  volume  of  food  being  given  to  needy 
Cuban  refugees  by  private  agencies  represented  at  the 
Refugee  Center  is  presently  equal  to  an  amoimt  required 
to  feed  approximately  500  persons  a  day.  He  advises  that 
this  volume  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  expense  of 
setting  up  and  administering  a  so-called  American  surplus 
food  store.  However,  plans  to  call  upon  these  food  stocks 
should  be  prepared  to  meet  a  possible  longer-range  prob- 
lem than  that  covered  by  my  very  temporary 
responsibilities. 

Utilization  of  Refugees  in  the  U.S.  Technical  Assist- 
ance (Point  IV>  Program 

As  noted,  among  those  who  have  registered  at  the  Refu- 
gee Center  are  a  large  percentage  of  professional  and 
highly  skilled  persons — doctors,  engineers,  farm  managers, 
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economists,  agronomists,  auditors,  secretaries,  book- 
keepers, and  many  other  professions  and  skills.  Many  of 
these  could  be  used  effectively  in  some  of  our  technical 
assistance  missions  in  Latin  America.  It  would  be  the 
sheerest  kind  of  waste  not  to  provide  the  mechanism  for 
using  their  valuable  talents  in  world  work  that  needs  to 
be  done. 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration  (ICA) 
could  convert  many  of  these  people  from  a  dependent  state 
into  a  real  international  asset  by  setting  up  an  additional 
Technical  Assistance  Point  IV  Program  which  will  utilize 
these  professional  and  technically  qualified  Cubans  in 
appropriate  posts  throughout  Latin  America,  as  mutually 
agreed  between  the  countries  receiving  such  assistance, 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  individual  refugees 
themselves.  This  would  not  involve  any  great  cost.  It 
should,  if  possible,  be  paid  for  from  the  Mutual  Security 
Contingency  Fund.  Here  again,  assurance  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  their  homeland  if  conditions  permit 
would  be  most  important. 

Recommendations 

As  it  is  now  clear  that  the  Cuban  refugee  problem  has 
assumed  proportions  requiring  serious  national  attention, 
the  following  recommendations  are  resi)ectfully  sub- 
mitted : 

First,  the  present  organizational  set-up  should  be  con- 
tinued, still  on  a  temporary  basis,  for  a  reasonable  further 
period  of  several  months. 

Second,  the  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center  should 
be  similarly  continued  as  the  organizational  focal  point 
for  the  provision  of  welfare  assistance  to  Cuban  refugees 
in  the  Miami  area  and  resettlement  from  there. 

Third,  the  voluntary  agencies  now  engaged  in  resettle- 
ment, and  others  which  are  qualified  and  offer  their 
services,  should  be  given  firm  assurance  of  continued 
support  through  provision  of  adequate  Federal  funds  for 
expenses  incident  to  resettlement — the  principal  cost  of 
which  is  transportation. 

Fourth,  to  pave  the  way  for  successful  resettlement, 
a  nation-wide  explanation  of  the  need,  and  an  appeal  for 
help  in  settling  the  refugees  and  in  employment  should  be 
undertaken. 

Fifth,  welfare  efforts  should  be  continued  as  necessary 
to  meet  the  temporary  needs  of  refugees  prior  to  resettle- 
ment. Private  charitable  sources  should  be  relied  upon 
primarily  for  this.  To  this  end  a  Fund  with  sponsorship 
which  would  command  national  interest  needs  to  be 
established,  to  which  tax  deductible  gifts  can  be  made. 
The  direct  contribution  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  limited,  if  possible,  to  the  expenses  incident  to  resettle- 
ment, maintenance  of  the  Refugee  Center,  and  welfare 
needs  affecting  children. 

Sixth,  it  would  be  helpful  if  authoritative  assurance 
were  given  to  these  refugees  that  the  United  States  will 
remain  just  as  interested  in  helping  them  to  return  to 
their  homeland — should  conditions  there  improve  and 
should  they  wish  to  return — as  it  presently  is  in  assisting 
them  in  becoming  self-supporting  during  their  residence 
in  this  country. 


Seventh,  the  American  members  of  our  Embassy  staff 
in  Havana  who  were  engaged  in  the  granting  of  visas 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Refugee  Center  to  the  extent 
needed.  Having  been  compelled  to  terminate  their  efforts 
to  assist  refugees  in  Havana,  their  qualifications  and 
experience  should  be  made  available  immediately  to  help 
the  refugees  in  the  United  States. 

Eighth,  the  action  already  taken  relative  to  the  place- 
ment of  refugee  physicians  should  be  further  developed 
at  once  so  as  to  convert  a  very  special  problem  into  a 
great  asset. 

Ninth,  plans  to  utilize  U.S.  surplus  foods  should  be 
prepared  and  held  in  readiness  for  use  in  the  event  that 
the  volume  of  food  required  for  welfare  purposes  expands. 

Tenth,    the   International   Cooperation   Administration 
should  set  up  an  additional  Technical  Assistance  Point  IV 
Program  which  can  utilize  professionally  and  technically 
qualified  refugees  in  Latin  American  countries. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Tract  S.  Vooehees 

Washington,  D.C. 
January  18,  1961 

Partial  List  of  Reports  and  Surveys  Made  at  the 
Request  of  the  President's  Representative  for  Cuban 
Refugees 

1.  A  continuing  series  of  reports  on  the  influx  and  the 
location  of  Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States,  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  ( INS ) . 

2.  Data  processing  cards  from  the  Cuban  Refugee  Emer- 
gency Center's  registration  and  interview  forms,  prepared 
by  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 

3.  Resolution  by  the  Cuban  Refugee  Committee  of 
Miami  (a  citizens' group). 

4.  A  study  of  the  public  school  problems  created  by  the 
influx  of  Cuban  refugee  children,  by  Dr.  Joe  Hall,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Dade  Coimty,  Florida. 

5.  A  survey  of  Cuban  refugee  children  in  the  Dade 
County  public  and  parochial  schools,  by  David  Mallery 
(concurred  in  by  the  Florida  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  and  the  Dade  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools ) .     ( Further  study  underway. ) 

6.  A  study  of  the  problems  of  Cuban  students  in  Amer- 
ican colleges,  by  the  World  University  Service.  (Further 
study  underway. ) 

7.  Reports  as  to  the  numbers  of  Cuban  refugees  in  cities 
other  than  Miami,  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  (INS),  and  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  ( HEW ) . 

8.  A  report  concerning  clothing  distribution,  by  the 
American  National  Red  Cross. 

9.  A  report  concerning  the  possible  use  of  U.S.  owned 
surplus  foods,  and  the  utilization  of  Cuban  refugees  in  the 
Point  IV  Program,  by  Stanley  Andrews. 

10.  A  report  on  resettlement  of  Cuban  refugee  phy- 
sicians, by  Dr.  Robert  Boggs  and  Mrs.  Laura  G.  Rubin  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Resettlement  of  Foreign 
Physicians,  Inc. 
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11.  Report  and  recommendations  concerning  possible 
ways  of  resettling  Cuban  refugee  pbysicians,  by  Dr. 
Michael  E.  DeBakey. 

12.  A  study  of  the  need  for  a  medical  clinic  at  the 
Refugee  Center,  by  Major  General  Silas  B.  Hays,  U.S. 
Medical  Corps  ( Ret. ) ,  and  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Long. 

13.  A  report  on  scientists  and  engineers  among  the 
Cuban  refugees,   by  Dr.   M.   E.   Steller  of  the  National 


Academy   of   Sciences,   Research   Council   of   the  U.S.A. 

14.  A  report  on  the  work  of  Centre  Hispano  Catolico,  by 
Monsignor  John  J.  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Miami. 

15.  A  progress  report  on  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Emergency  Center,  prepared  De- 
cember 28,  1960,  by  the  staff  of  the  President's  Rep- 
resentative. 


Water  Resources  Development  in  Asia  and  tiie  Far  East 


FOURTH  REGIONAL  TECHNICAL  CONFERENCE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  U.N.  ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 


hy  Grant  Bloodgood 


The  importance  of  higher  standards  of  engi- 
neering development  through  a  worldwide  shar- 
ing of  experience  and  knowledge  was  emphasized 
by  Sir  Oliver  Goonetilleke,  the  Governor-General 
of  Ceylon,  in  his  opening  address  to  the  Fourth 
Regional  Technical  Conference  on  Water  Re- 
sources Development  of  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
(ECAFE). 

The  Conference,  held  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  De- 
cember 5-10,  1960,  was  attended  by  121  delegates 
and  observers  from  18  countries. 

The  ECAFE  region  extends  over  a  large  area 
from  Iran  to  Indonesia  and  from  Japan  to  Ceylon. 
Nearly  50  percent  of  the  world's  population  lives 
in  these  coimtries,  most  of  wliich  are  economically 
underdeveloped  or  imdeveloped. 

After  the  opening  address  and  remarks  of  wel- 
come, the  following  Conference  leaders  were 
elected :  A.  E.  C.  de  Silva  Gimasekera,  Director  of 
Irrigation,  Ceylon,  chairman;  K.  N.  Kathpalia, 
vice  chancellor,  University  of  Roorkee,  India, 
-first  vice  chairman;  and  M.  A.  Rehman,  assistant 
adviser.  Office  of  the  Chief  Engineering  Adviser, 
Ministry  of  Fuel  Power  and  National  Resources, 
Pakistan,  second  vice  chairman. 

U.S.  Delegates 

The  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Con- 
ference were: 


Representative 

Grant  Bloodgood,  Assistant  Commissioner  and  Chief  En- 
gineer, Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Denver,  Colo. 

Alternate  Representative 

Stanley  I.  Phillippi,  water  resources  adviser,  U.S.  Opera- 
tions Mission,  Ceylon 

Advisers 

Harold  G.  Josif,  American  Embassy,  Ceylon 

Maurice  Lebosquet,  Jr.,  chief  sanitary  engineer,  Technical 

Cooperation  Mission,  India 
Fred  Locher,  water  resources  engineer,  U.S.  Operations 

Mission,  Ceylon 
Theodore  R.   Thompson,  water   resources  adviser,   U.S. 

Operations  Mission,  Iran 
W.  R.  Vawter,  public  works  and  engineering  oflBcer,  U.S. 

Operations  Mission,  Thailand 
Nathan  E.  Way,  assistant  to  tie  chief  engineer,  Tennessee 

Valley  Authority,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Conference  Agenda 

The  Fourth  Conference  planners  developed  an 
agenda  wliich  they  felt  would  provide,  particu- 


•  Mr.  Bloodgood  is  Assistant  Com/missioner 
and  Chief  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Eeclamation, 
Department  of  the  Inferior,  Denver,  Colo. 
He  served  as  U.S.  representative  to  the  fourth 
V.N.  ECAFE  Regional  Technical  Confer- 
ence on  "Water  Resources  Development. 
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larly  to  the  experts  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  an  intraregional 
exchange  of  experience  and  views  on  aspects  of 
water  resources  development  not  generally  dealt 
with  by  other  international  technical  organiza- 
tions. They  selected  the  following  four  principal 
topics  for  discussion:  (1)  a  review  of  water  re- 
sources development  in  the  coimtries  of  the  region 
1951-60;  (2)  relative  merits  of  various  kinds  of 
organizations  for  plamiing,  designing,  and  con- 
structing river  valley  projects;  (3)  the  assessment 
and  development  of  gromul  water  in  future  pro- 
grams; and  (4)  the  special  problems  of  deltaic 
regions,  particularly  flood  control,  siltation,  the 
prevention  of  salt  water  intrusion,  and  the  recla- 
mation of  unproductive  salt  lands.  Of  the  63 
papers  contributed  for  discussion  of  these  topics 
at  the  Conference,  the  largest  niunber  were  on  or- 
ganizational structures  for  river  valley  develop- 
ments. 

The  desiderata  indicated  by  the  conferees  as 
necessary  for  successful  implementation  of  river 
valley  projects  are : 

Appreciation  at  the  highest  level  of  govenunent 
of  the  need  for  integi-ated  river-basin  development 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

An  organization  under  the  minister  or  govern- 
ment imbued  with  vision  and  courage. 

A  highly  competent  technical  staff  with  a  sense 
of  dedication. 

A  finance  member  who  appreciates  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  engineers  in  river-basin  develop- 
ment. 

The  conferees  were  in  general  agreement  that 
immediate  objectives  such  as  food  j^roduction,  as 
well  as  future  industrial  development,  will  be  real- 
ized only  by  proper  harnessing  of  the  large  po- 
tential of  water  resources  which  exist  in  the 
region. 

Tlie  conferees  noted  that  irrigation  is  not  always 
self-supporting  without  consideration  of  indirect 
benefits  and  that  some  irrigation  projects  may 
need  to  be  subsidized  by  government  or  by  other 
phases  of  the  project  like  electric  power.  Simi- 
larly, flood  control  was  noted  as  being  a  subsidized 
benefit. 

In  tlie  light  of  tlie  advances  and  experiences  of 
the  past  decade  in  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources in  the  ECAFE  region,  the  conferees  recog- 


nized the  importance  of  the  following  matters  in 
the  development  of  future  projects: 

There  is  a  continuing  need  for  techiaical  assist- 
ance from  nations  advanced  in  water  resources 
development  work.  Some  countries  in  the  region 
are  not  altogether  experienced  in  the  problems 
associated  with  constructing  multiple-purpose 
schemes,  which  are  generally  preferred  for  the 
conservation  and  widest  utilization  of  water  re- 
sources of  a  whole  basin.  This  may  be  overcome 
to  some  extent  by  taking  advantage  of  the  training 
facilities  offered  by  agencies  in  various  countries 
and  may  also  help  to  alleviate  shortages  in  tech- 
nical manpower.  A  group  study  tour  organized 
by  ECAFE  to  North  America  and  Europe  in  19.58 
has  provided  a  wealth  of  information  for  the 
participants. 

Insufficient  financial  and  technical  resources  re- 
tarding the  execution  of  projects  can  be  minimized 
by  phased  planning  and  construction.  Long-range 
planning  should  envisage  construction  by  stages 
so  that  each  stage  is  within  the  financial  and  tech- 
nical capacity  of  the  government. 

Reliable  hydrological  data  must  be  collected 
over  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  years  and  evalu- 
ated for  use  in  the  design  and  operation  of  the 
overall  basin  development  projects.  Full  co- 
ordination of  all  the  various  agencies  concerned 
with  aspects  of  river  development  is  essential  to 
insure  effective  and  expeditious  development. 

Negotiation  of  treaties  between  neighboring 
countries  for  the  beneficient  uses  of  international 
rivers  is  an  effective  means  of  insiiring  optimum 
utilization  of  such  rivers  in  the  interests  of  the 
peoples  of  the  countries  concerned. 

Ground  water  supplies  will  be  an  important 
element  in  the  future.  Widespread  interest  was 
shown  in  the  investigation  and  development  of 
ground  water  supplies,  which  must  receive  close 
attention.  The  problems  confronting  the  region 
and  the  prerequisites  for  the  effective  development 
of  ground  water  resources  were  outlined.  The 
Conference  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
regional  research  and  training  center  in  the  tech- 
niques of  ground  water  investigations  for  drain- 
age and  utilization  and  drafted  a  program  of  work 
and  priorities  for  further  studies. 

Proper  agricultural  planning,  coordinated  with 
a  water  utilization  plan,  is  necessary  from  the 
earliest  stages  of  project  planning.  Suitable  crop- 
ping patterns  and  rotation  must  be  evolved  de- 
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pending  on  nutritioncal  needs,  agricultural  prac- 
tice, economy,  water  needs,  soil  suitability,  and 
soil  and  water  conservation. 

The  health  aspects  of  projects  must  be  fully 
considered  to  insure  the  avoidance  of  cert  am  dis- 
eases incidental  to  diversion  of  water. 

In  the  interest  of  speed  and  economy,  the  use  of 
prefabricated  components  was  fomid  to  be  ex- 
pedient. 

Economic,  administrative,  and  technical  factors 
of  flood  control  in  deltaic  regions  were  discussed. 


Because  the  subject  of  flood  control  and  related 
problems  is  a  vast  and  important  one,  the  Confer- 
ence felt  that  it  should  be  taken  up  in  a  special 
symposium  to  be  organized  in  the  near  future, 
where  these  problems  could  be  dealt  with  in 
greater  detail. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  progress  being  made  in  the 
field  of  water  resources  development  in  the  region, 
the  Conference  agreed  that  in  the  future  it  should 
meet  once  every  2  years  rather  than  at  the  present 
3-year  intervals. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


United  States  and  Canada  Sign  Columbia  River  Treaty 


On  January  17  the  United  States  and  Canada 
signed  at  Washington,  D.C.,  a  treaty  relating  to 
the  cooperative  development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Columbia  River  basin.  Folloiving  are  re- 
marks  made  hy  Secretary  Herter  welcoming 
Prime  Minister  John  G.  Diefenbaker  of  Canada 
to  Washington  on  January  16  and  remarks  made 
hy  President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister 
Diefenbaker  at  the  signing  ceremony  on  January 
17,  together  with  the  Presidents  letter  of  trans- 
mittal to  the  Senate,  Secretary  Herter''s  letter  of 
transmittal  to  the  President,  and  the  text  of  the 
treaty. 


SECRETARY  HERTER'S  WELCOMING  REMARKS 

Press  release  26  dated  January  17 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  distinguished  guests: 
It  is  a  great  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  President, 
to  welcome  you  to  Washington  again. 

Your  presence  today  has  a  particular  signifi- 
cance for  you  are  joining  us  in  signing  the  Co- 
lumbia Kiver  Treaty,  an  act  which  will  bring 
great  benefits  to  millions  of  people  who  live  on 
both  sides  of  our  borders  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  patient  work  of  many  months  by  the  nego- 
tiating delegations  of  Canada  and  the  United 


States  has  now  come  to  fruition,  and  this  contri- 
bution to  the  common  good  will  be  marked  by 
generations  to  come.  The  works  which  will  result 
from  this  treaty  will  stand  as  a  moniunent  to  the 
combined  efforts  and  friendship  of  our  peoples. 
We  are  indeed  honored  tliat  you  have  found 
the  time  to  come  to  Washington  to  lend  your 
presence  to  these  auspicious  proceedings.  Again 
may  I  say  welcome  to  you  upon  your  arrival  in 
our  Capital. 

REMARKS  AT  SIGNING  CEREMONY 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  17 

President  Eisenhower 

Gentlemen,  the  signing  of  this  treaty  marks 
the  culmination  of  a  long  effort — indeed  16  years 
long — between  Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
reach  a  common  gi'ound  of  agreement  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Upper  Columbia. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  work  which  will 
now  go  ahead,  when  these  treaties  are  properly 
approved,  will  be  one  of  the  great  developments 
for  the  benefit  of  both  our  countries. 

Moreover,  in  more  intangible  benefits  there  is 
a  tremendously  important  advance.  That  comes 
about  because  these  two  nations  living  so  close 
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together  have  to  watch  each  other,  probably,  at 
times.  Nevertheless,  we  are  such  great  friends,  as 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  has  also  said,  that  we  serve  as 
a  model  for  other  comitries. 

Tliis  is  another  step  in  cementing  that  friend- 
ship and  making  it  more  lasting  and  useful  to  the 
whole  world. 

So,  for  me  to  be  able  to  sign  this  treaty,  in  the 
last  2  or  3  days  of  tliis  administration,  is  indeed 
a  great  personal  gratification  and  satisfaction.  I 
thank  you,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  and  your  asso- 
ciates for  the  work  you  have  done  to  facilitate 
this  treaty  and  to  be  a  part  of  tliis  great  step  in 
the  future  cooperation  of  our  countries. 

Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker 

Mr.  President,  this,  I  believe,  is  an  historic  mile- 
stone in  Canadian-American  relations.  As  you 
have  said,  this  project  is  one  of  the  greatest  proj- 
ects that  has  ever  been  undertaken.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  first  occasion  in  history  when  two  nations,  side 
by  side,  have  agreed  to  the  distribution  of  power 
as  between  their  two  countries  and  the  sharing 
of  the  development  of  an  international  river  to 
the  same  extent  as  will  be  the  result  in  the  years 
ahead. 

And  as  you  have  said,  this  relationship  between 
our  coimtries  is  something  that  is  a  model  for  all 
mankind.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imder- 
stand  the  relationship  between  our  two  countries 
when  placed  alongside  the  relationships  that  pre- 
vail between  other  countries  in  the  world  today. 
My  hope  is  that,  in  the  years  ahead,  this  day  will 
be  looked  back  on  as  one  that  represents  the  great- 
est advance  that  has  ever  been  made  in  intrana- 
tional relations  between  comitries. 

While  we  are  joined  in  sentiment  and  in  a  com- 
mon dedication  to  freedom,  we  are,  under  this 
project,  joined  as  well  in  an  economic  development 
for  the  benefit  of  both  our  countries. 

And  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  President,  as  you 
approach  the  end  of  your  term  of  office,  and  in 
deep  sincerity,  how  much  your  friendship  has 
meant  to  me.  And  I  speak  for  all  Canadians 
when  I  wish  you  good  health,  long  years  of  service 
on  behalf  of  peace.  Indeed  we  think  of  you  as 
the  great  leader  of  the  legions  of  freedom  in  the 
darkest  days  of  war.  We  think  of  you  as  well  as 
the  architect  of  international  relationships.  Your 
dedication  to  the  achievement  and  the  attainment 
of  peace  is  something  that  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us  in  the  free  world. 


I  think  that  this  day  is  the  culmination  of  your 
dedication  to  the  assurance  that  each  nation  is 
indeed  its  brother's  keeper  and  that  only  in  the 
raising  of  the  opportunities  economically  can  there 
be  a  true  foundation  for  peace. 

We,  in  our  cooperation,  are  building  for  the 
future.  And  if  only  the  other  nations  could 
catch  something  of  this  relationship  so  that  each 
of  us  would  through  economic  endeavor  and  co- 
operation help  others  less  enjoyably  placed  eco- 
nomically, a  long  step  forward  can  be  made. 

This  is  a  great  day.  I  wish  you  well,  and  I 
know  that  in  the  days  ahead  your  contribution 
everywhere  in  the  world,  with  the  prestige  that  is 
yours,  will  do  much  to  bring  about  the  attainment 
of  peace  in  tliis  generation. 

LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL 
President  Eisenhower  to  the  Senate 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  17 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  concern- 
ing the  cooperative  development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  signed  at  Washington  Janu- 
ary 17,  1961,  together  with  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  treaty  is  an  important  step  toward  achieving  opti- 
mum development  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Columbia 
River  basin  as  a  whole  from  which  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  each  receive  benefits  materially  larger 
than  either  could  obtain  independently. 

The  United  States  will  secure  a  large  block  of  power 
at  low  cost,  substantial  flood  control  benefits,  and  addi- 
tional incidental  benefits  for  irrigation,  navigation,  pollu- 
tion abatement,  and  other  uses  resulting  from  controlled 
storage.  Canada  will  also  receive  a  large  block  of  power 
at  a  low  cost,  as  well  as  flood  control  and  other  benefits 
resulting  from  the  control  of  water  flow. 

The  treaty  envisages  the  construction,  in  the  Columbia 
River  basin  in  Canada  within  a  nine-year  period,  of 
reservoirs  providing  15.5  million  acre-feet  of  storage. 
The  treaty  also  clears  the  way  for  construction  by  the 
United  States,  at  its  option,  of  the  Libby  project  on  the 
Kootenai  River  in  northern  Montana,  which  was  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 
The  reservoir  area  for  this  project  extends  forty-two 
miles  into  the  Canadian  province  of  British  Columbia. 

The  flood  control  and  power  benefits  resulting  from  the 
treaty  will  be  realized  at  a  much  earlier  date  and  at  a  cost 
materially  less  than  would  be  the  case  were  they  to  be  pro- 
vided exclusively  through  projects  in  the  United  States. 

The  developments  brought  about  under  the  treaty  will 
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be  of  great  significance  for  their  human  values  as  well  as 
for  the  material  gains  they  will  provide. 

The  flood  control  objectives  of  the  United  States  for 
the  lower  Columbia  River  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
which  have  been  a  pressing  need  for  many  years  will  be 
brought  to  substantial  realization  within  a  span  of  less 
than  a  decade.  The  Libby  project  wiU  resolve  the  critical 
flood  control  problem  in  the  Bonners  Ferry  area  in  Idaho. 
Removal  of  the  hazard  of  periodic  floods  will  pay  incal- 
culable dividends  in  the  saving  of  human  life  and  the 
avoidance  of  suffering,  as  well  as  through  economic  im- 
provement in  areas  heretofore  subject  to  recurring  flood 
damage. 

The  initial  power  benefits  realizable  in  the  United 
States  from  Canadian  storage  under  the  treaty  are  com- 
parable to  another  Grand  Coulee  dam,  the  largest  hydro- 
electric project  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States. 
The  Libby  clearance  presents  the  opportunity  to  gain 
an  additional  block  of  power  substantially  greater  than 
the  output  of  Bonneville  dam.  The  total  initial  result 
is  a  gain  to  the  United  States  of  over  1,686,000  kilowatts 
of  low-cost  prime  power. 

Over  the  longer  term,  this  large  block  of  storage  wiU 
make  more  valuable  the  existing  projects  in  the  Columbia 
River  basin,  representing  an  investment  of  some  $3.5 
billion,  by  accelerating  the  time  at  which  their  full  po- 
tential can  be  realized.  The  large  blocks  of  power  that 
will  result  will  be  a  tremendous  asset  in  fostering  the 
nation's  economic  growth  and  in  augmenting  our  national 
resoui'ces. 

Due  to  the  location  of  the  storage,  there  will  be  no 
interference  with  the  cycle  for  salmon  and  other 
anadromous  fish  which  constitute  such  an  important  eco- 
nomic and  recreational  asset  for  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

To  provide  flood  control  and  power  benefits  equivalent 
to  those  provided  by  the  Canadian  storage  as  of  1970 
entirely  from  projects  in  the  United  States  would  require 
an  investment  in  the  United  States  of  about  $710,000,000 
(including  the  cost  of  necessary  additional  transmission 
facilities)  over  this  decade.  To  realize  the  treaty  benefits, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  costs  m  the  United  States  over 
the  next  10  years  are  estimated  at  not  over  $150,000,000. 
Between  1970  and  1985  an  additional  estimated 
$268,000,000  of  United  States  expenditures  will  be  required. 
Most  of  this  added  expenditure  will  go  to  install  addi- 
tional generating  facilities  in  the  United  States  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  Canadian  storage.  In  all,  the  total 
capital  outlay  in  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the 
treaty  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  Libby  project)  is 
estimated  at  about  $418,000,000. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable 
consideration  to  the  treaty  which  should  not  be  considered 
from  the  aspect  of  economic  benefit  alone  but  also  as  a 
further  demonstration  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
mutual  accommodation  which  has  traditionally  charac- 
terized relationships  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

dwiqht  d.  elsenhowee 

The  White  House, 
January  17,  1961. 


Secretary  Herter  to  the  President 

Department  of  State 
Washington,  January  17,  1961 

The  President, 
The  White  House: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  Relating  to 
Cooperative  Development  of  the  Water  Resoiu-ces  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin,  signed  at  Washington  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1961,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  origin  and 
background  of  this  treaty.  In  1944,  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  submitted  a  reference  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission  under  Article  IX  of 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909.  The  reference 
requested  the  Commission  to  investigate  and  report  on 
whether  and  in  what  specific  respects  cooperative  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River  basin 
would  be  practicable  and  in  the  public  interest  from 
the  points  of  view  of  the  two  Governments. 

Pursuant  to  the  reference,  extensive  technical  studies 
were  made  over  a  period  of  years  by  the  International 
Columbia  River  Engineering  Board  established  by  the 
Commission.  Those  studies  formed  the  basis  for  a  com- 
prehensive report  by  the  Board  to  the  Commission  in 
1959  on  possible  plans  for  cooperative  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  basin  by  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  with  particular  emphasis  on  hydroelectric 
power  generation  and  flood  control. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  applied  to  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  in  1951  for  approval,  under 
the  1909  treaty,  of  the  construction  of  Libby  dam  on 
the  Kootenai  River  in  Montana  which  had  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  the  previous  year.  The  United  States 
application  was  subsequently  withdrawn  and  an  amended 
application  was  submitted  in  1954  but  the  Commission 
did  not  reach  agreement  thereon. 

In  January  1959,  the  two  Governments  jointly  requested 
the  International  Joint  Commission  to  report  to  them  its 
recommendations  concerning  the  principles  to  be  applied 
in  determining  the  benefits  resulting  from  cooperative 
development  of  the  Columbia  River  basin  and  the  appor- 
tionment between  the  two  countries  of  those  benefits, 
with  particular  regard  to  electrical  generation  and  flood 
control. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  submitted  its  re- 
port to  the  Governments  in  December  1959.  The  infor- 
mation and  recommendations  in  the  report  provided 
valuable  guidelines  for  the  delegations  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments which  began  formal  negotiations  for  the  treaty 
in  early  1960.  The  United  States  delegation  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Department  of  State,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army- 

The  total  drainage  area  of  the  Columbia  River  basin 
is  259,000  square  miles  of  which  39,500  square  miles,  or 
15  percent,  are  in  British  Columbia  and  the  remaining 
219,500  square  miles  are  in  the  United  States.    The  mean 
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annual  natural  runofif  of  the  Columbia  River  at  the 
mouth  is  estimated  to  have  been  178,600,000  acre-feet  for 
the  20-year  period  1929  through  1948.  The  Canadian  por- 
tion of  the  basin  contributed  about  50,200,000  acre-feet 
annually,  which  represents  28  percent  of  the  natural  flow 
at  the  mouth. 

The  treaty  provides  for  effective  regulation  of  the  flow 
from  the  Canadian  portion  of  the  basin  for  flood  control, 
power  and  other  incidental  benefits  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  for  benefits  in  Canada.  Effective  storage 
amounting  to  15,500,000  acre-feet  will  be  provided  in 
Canada  from  dams  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia 
River  at  Mica  Creek,  at  Arrow  Lakes  and  on  one  or  more 
tributaries  of  the  Kootenay  River  near  Duncan  Lake, 
British  Columbia.  The  additional  storage  will  more  than 
double  that  presently  available  for  regulation  of  the  flows 
of  the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia  River. 

The  United  States  has  the  option  to  commence  construc- 
tion, at  its  expense,  of  the  Libby  project  on  the  Kootenai 
River  in  northern  Montana,  with  5,000,000  acre-feet  of 
usable  storage,  within  a  period  of  five  years  from  the 
exchange  of  ratifications.  (In  Canada  this  river  is  known 
as  the  Kootenay.)  Canada  and  the  United  States  each 
will  retain  all  of  the  benefits  from  Libby  which  accrue 
in  their  respective  countries  and  Canada,  at  its  expense, 
will  make  available  and  prepare  the  reservoir  area  re- 
quired therein. 

In  the  following  sections  the  major  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  effects  thereof,  are  discussed. 

Flood  Control 

Based  on  the  1958  report  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
on  Water  Resources  Development  in  the  Columbia  River 
basin,  a  total  of  about  17,300,000  acre-feet  of  usable 
flood  control  storage  is  required  for  control  of  a  flood 
equivalent  to  the  1894  flood,  the  maximum  of  record,  to 
800,000  cubic  feet  per  second  (c.f.s.)  at  The  Dalles.  This 
degree  of  control  has  been  established  as  the  primary 
objective  of  the  flood  control  program  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  An  additional  goal  of  control  to  a  maximum 
of  600,000  c.f.s.  at  The  Dalles  is  also  established  in  the 
same  report.  The  latter  level  could  be  obtained  with 
additional  usable  storage  of  14,000,000  to  15,000,000  acre- 
feet  or  a  total  of  about  32,500,000  acre-feet  in  all.  This 
storage  should  be  well  distributed  over  the  basin  to  pro- 
vide control  of  all  the  flood  producing  area. 

Of  the  foregoing  usable  storage  requirements,  projects 
existing  or  under  construction  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  its  major  tributaries  will  provide  only  about  10,800,- 
000  acre-feet  to  meet  the  initial  goal  of  800,000  c.f.s.  and 
about  11,500,000  acre-feet  to  meet  the  additional  goal  of 
600,000  c.f.s.  Additional  usable  storage  of  about  6,500,000 
acre-feet  is  still  required  to  achieve  the  primary  goal  and 
about  21,000,000  acre-feet  is  required  for  the  additional 
goal. 

The  Columbia  River  in  Canada,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Kootenay  River,  contributes  on  an  average  about  18  per- 
cent of  the  major  flood  flows  on  the  lower  Columbia  River. 
The  Kootenay  River  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  con- 
tributes approximately  17  percent  of  the  major  flood  flows. 
Both  flood  producing  areas  are  as  yet  uncontrolled. 

The  storage  to  be  provided  under  the  treaty  will  be 


located  in  the  uncontrolled  areas  of  the  upper  Coliunbia 
and  Kootenay  River  basins.  The  total  storage  require- 
ments for  control  to  both  800,000  c.f.s.  and  to  600,000  c.f.s. 
have  been  distributed  to  the  two  uncontrolled  areas  on 
the  basis  of  the  flood  contribution  of  the  two  areas. 

Of  the  15,500,000  acre-feet  of  Canadian  storage,  8,450,- 
000  acre-feet  will  be  useful  for  the  primary  objective  of 
controlling  floods  equivalent  to  that  of  1894  to  800,000 
c.f.s.  at  The  Dalles,  Oregon.  Consequently,  the  treaty 
provides  that  for  a  period  of  sixty  years  from  the  effective 
date  thereof,  8,450,000  acre-feet  of  storage  will  be  operated 
for  flood  control  needs  in  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  flood  control  operating  plans  prepared  by  the  United 
States  through  the  operating  entity  designated  by  it  to 
act  in  flood  control  matters.  The  8,450,000  acre-feet  is 
made  up  of  the  7,100,000  acre-feet  of  storage  to  be  pro- 
vided in  Arrow  Lakes,  1,270,000  acre-feet  of  the  storage 
to  be  provided  in  the  Duncan  Lake  area,  and  80,000  acre- 
feet  of  the  storage  to  be  provided  near  Mica  Creek. 

Additional  storage  in  Canada,  over  and  above  the 
8,450,000  acre-feet  discussed  above,  will  be  useful  in  giv- 
ing additional  control  of  large  floods  in  the  United  States 
to  a  flow  of  720,000  c.f.s.  at  The  Dalles  for  a  flood  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  1894.  Accordingly,  the  treaty  provides 
that  any  additional  storage  in  the  Columbia  River  basin 
in  Canada  will  be  operated  for  flood  control  during  the 
initial  sixty-year  period  when  and  as  called  upon  by  the 
United  States  operating  entity.  It  is  anticipated  that 
such  additional  storage  will  be  requested  only  for  very 
large  floods. 

Under  the  method  set  out  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
report  referred  to  above,  the  8,450,000  acre-feet  of  flood 
control  storage  has  been  evaluated  as  having  an  annual 
benefit  of  $5,700,000.  The  treaty  provides  for  payment  on 
account  of  this  storage  of  lump  sums  aggregating  $64,400,- 
000.  This  amount  is  based  on  capitalization  over  the 
initial  periods  of  full  operation  called  for  by  the  treaty, 
of  one-half  the  annual  flood  control  beneflt  at  an  interest 
rate  of  3%  percent,  which  represents  the  average  interest 
rate  (rounded  to  the  nearest  Vs)  during  the  month  of 
December  1960  for  long-term  United  States  Government 
bonds.  That  part  of  the  total  $64,400,000  attributable  to 
each  portion  of  the  8,450,000  acre-feet  of  storage  is  to  be 
paid  as  its  operation  commences. 

In  the  event  any  portion  of  this  storage  does  not  for 
any  reason  become  fully  operative  as  scheduled  in  the 
treaty  (within  five  years  for  the  Duncan  and  Arrow 
Lakes  storages  and  within  nine  years  for  the  Mica 
Creek  storage)  the  lump  sums  payable  therefor  wiU  be 
reduced  in  specified  amounts.  The  reason  for  this  re- 
duction is  that  the  total  of  $64,400,000  is  a  capitalized 
figure  based  on  availability  of  each  portion  of  this  storage 
for  the  period  of  years  specified  by  the  treaty.  This  re- 
duction, being  a  part  of  the  method  of  computing  pay- 
ments, is  not  affected  by  Article  XVIII  (4)  of  the  treaty 
which  deals  with  the  consequences  of  certain  types  of 
delays. 

Payment  for  the  additional  flood  control  service  (over 
and  above  the  8,450,000  acre-feet)  in  the  Initial  sixty- 
year  period  will  not  exceed  a  total  of  $7,500,000  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  times  the  United  States  calls  upon 
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Canada  to  provide  the  service.  The  United  States  also 
is  to  deliver  to  Canada  electric  power  equal  to  the  hydro- 
electric power  lost  by  Canada  as  a  result  of  operating 
the  storage  to  provide  this  additional  service.  No  pay- 
ment, in  money  or  power,  will  be  required  if  the  United 
States  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  avail  itself  of  the 
service. 

After  expiration  of  the  initial  sixty-year  period,  Canada 
will,  when  called  upon  by  the  United  States,  operate  for 
flood  control  any  storage  in  the  Columbia  River  basin 
in  Canada  within  the  limits  of  the  then  existing  facili- 
ties. The  United  States  will  pay  the  Canadian  operating 
cost  and  will  compensate  Canada,  either  in  cash  or  power 
as  the  latter  may  elect,  for  the  economic  loss  arising 
directly  from  Canada's  foregoing  alternative  uses  of  the 
storage. 

Power 

During  the  past  decade  load  growth  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  been  met  principally  from  development 
of  run-of-river  dams  rather  than  from  storage  projects. 
Dams  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia  River  together 
with  those  under  construction  will  utilize  1132  feet  of 
the  1300-feet  drop  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  On  the  other  hand  only  13,000,000  acre-feet 
of  storage  has  been  developed  compared  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  32,000  acre-feet 
for  flood  control  and  power. 

The  downstream  power  benefits  made  available  in  the 
United  States  from  Canadian  storage  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  dependable  capacity  and  average  annual  usable 
energy  and  are  calculated  by  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  entities  designated  to  act  in  power  matters.  Since 
power  benefits  will  change  as  loads  and  resources  change, 
the  benefits  are  to  be  calculated  initially  for  a  five-year 
period  and  thereafter  each  year  for  the  sixth  succeeding 
year.  In  making  the  calculations,  Canadian  storage  will 
be  considered  as  the  next  storage  added  to  the  base 
system. 

The  power  benefits  are  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  If  the  equal  division  of 
benefits  does  not  justify  the  United  States  in  incurring 
the  costs  of  construction  and  operation  of  any  project 
to  be  located  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia  River 
between  McNary  and  Priest  Rapids  dams,  the  two  Gov- 
ernments will  consider  a  modification  in  the  division  of 
benefits  to  be  attributed  to  that  project. 

In  the  calculation  of  benefits  it  will  be  assumed  that 
the  hydroelectric  facilities  in  the  United  States  base 
system  will  be  operated  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  flows  resulting  from  Canadian  storage.  This 
satisfies  the  undertaking  of  the  United  States  to  operate 
the  base  system  so  as  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
thereof. 

Under  initial  conditions  it  is  expected  that  the  increase 
in  dependable  capacity  will  be  about  2,600,000  kw  and 
the  increase  in  average  annual  usable  energy  will  be 
about  1,500,000  kw.  The  increases  are  defined  in  detail 
In  the  treaty.  In  summary,  they  are  the  difference  in 
the  dependable  capacity  and  average  annual  usable  energy 
capable   of   being   developed  in  the   United   States  base 


system  of  projects  set  out  in  Annex  B  of  the  treaty  with 
and  without  use  of  Canadian  storage. 

It  is  expected  that  storage  benefits  will  gradually  de- 
cline as  loads  and  resources  in  the  United  States  increase. 
As  the  benefits  attributable  to  the  storage  decrease,  the 
decline  will  be  equally  reflected  in  the  beneflts  credited 
to  each  country. 

All  of  the  Canadian  storage  will  be  operated  to  achieve 
optimum  power  generation  downstream  in  the  United 
States  until  such  time  as  power  generation  facilities  are 
installed  in  Canada  at-site  at  Mica  or  downstream  there- 
from. After  these  Canadian  power  generating  faeilitJes 
are  placed  in  operation  in  Canada,  the  storage  will,  unless 
mutually  agreed  otherwise  by  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  operating  entities,  be  operated  to  achieve  opti- 
mum power  generation  both  in  Canada  and  downstream 
in  the  United  States. 

This  change  in  operation  will,  when  it  occurs,  reduce 
the  downstream  power  benefits  which  are  to  be  divided 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  However,  limits 
are  provided  upon  the  degree  to  which  those  benefits  may 
be  reduced.  The  downstream  power  benefits  in  the  United 
States  may  not  be  reduced  in  any  one  year  by  more  than 
that  which  would  result  from  reducing  by  500,000  acre- 
feet  the  Canadian  storage  operated  to  achieve  optimum 
power  generation  in  the  United  States,  or  by  more  than 
a  total  of  3,000,000  acre-feet. 

If  and  when  this  reduction  occurs,  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  improving  the  relative  position  of  United  States 
storage  developments  constructed  after  the  treaty  enters 
into  force. 

With  the  agreement  of  the  United  States,  portions  of 
Canada's  entitlement  of  power  may  be  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Since  approval  by  the  United  States  is  neces- 
sary, markets  for  United  States  secondary  energy  pro- 
duction during  periods  of  surplus  power  can  be  protected 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  shortage  .situation  in  the  United 
States  might  be  alleviated  by  purchase  of  any  available 
portion  of  Canada's  share  of  the  downstream  benefits. 
Use  of  Canada's  share  of  energy  within  the  United 
States,  other  than  through  sales  or  exchanges  of  capacity 
and  energy,  is  prohibited.  Bypassing  of  water  at  main 
stem  Columbia  River  projects  in  the  United  States  will 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  non-use  of  Canadian  energy 
within  this  country. 

The  treaty  contemplates  that  the  improved  flows  will 
be  utilized  to  achieve  maximum  beneflts.  In  order  to 
ensure  these  beneflts  and  to  provide  a  basis  whereby 
all  projects  in  each  country  benefiting  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  storage  in  the  other  appropriately  share 
in  the  treaty  obligations,  the  improved  flows  may  be  used 
for  hydroelectric  purposes  in  each  country  directly  or 
indirectly  only  under  arrangements  consistent  with  the 
treaty  as  determined  by  a  governmental  agency  designated 
by  that  country. 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  hydroelectric  power 
benefits  resulting  in  the  United  States  from  Canadian 
storage  will  accrue  to  the  federally  owned  plants  in  the 
base  system  and  the  remainder  to  non-federal  plants. 

The  firm  jwwer  from  Canadian  storage  realized  by  the 
United  States  over  the  initial  nine-year  period,  together 
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with  that  which  will  be  available  from  dams  now  under 
construction  and  licensed,  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
amount  needed  for  the  normal  load  growth  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  the  decade  through  1970. 

Undoubtedly  other  generating  plants  will  also  be  built 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  during  this  decade.  It  follows 
that  the  result  of  Canadian  storage  will  be  to  make  firm 
power,  in  addition  to  power  for  normal  load  growth, 
available  for  expansion  of  the  electro-process  and  other 
industries  in  which  such  availability  is  an  important 
factor.  Such  expansion  will  contribute  to  the  sound 
growth  of  the  economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

Some  of  the  secondary  power  now  available  in  the 
United  States  about  85  percent  of  the  time  may  be  firmed 
with  power  from  Canadian  storage.  This  would  result 
in  an  increase  in  industrial  production  of  the  region 
without  requiring  any  additional  inve.stment  in  industrial 
plant  capacity  or  power  facilities  in  the  United  States. 

Initially,  the  additional  annual  cost  of  the  new  prime 
power  will  be  less  than  half  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration's  existing  rates.  Later,  additional  ca- 
pacity will  have  to  be  added  but  costs  will  still  be  less  than 
Bonneville's  average  rates.  Also,  the  addition  of  the 
large  block  of  low-cost  power  from  Canadian  storage  to 
the  United  States  Columbia  River  Power  System  will 
mean  that  higher  cost  dams  built  at  a  later  date  will 
have  a  smaller  impact  on  the  Bonneville  power  rates  than 
they  would  have  had  without  such  storage.  Thus  the 
prime  power  from  Canadian  storage  will  do  much  to  as- 
sure stability  in  the  rate  levels.  Stability  of  rate  levels 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  because 
of  the  large  electric  energy  use  in  the  region. 

Moreover,  and  of  great  significance  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  all  natural  resources,  this  large  block  of  power 
provides  time  for  solving  problems  relating  to  fish,  wild- 
life, and  other  factors  so  that  the  impact  of  large  storage 
dams  in  the  United  States  on  them  may  be  lessened  by  the 
time  such  dams  are  needed  to  meet  load  growth. 

Transmission 

Canada's  share  of  the  power  and  energy  benefits  ac- 
cruing in  the  United  States,  less  transmission  losses  to  the 
border  and  also  less  any  portions  delivery  of  which  are  not 
taken  by  Canada,  will  be  transmitted  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Canada-United  States  boundary,  near  Oliver, 
British  Columbia,  unless  the  operating  entities  agree  on 
other  delivery  points.  Transmission  to  the  Oliver  de- 
livery point  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  transmission  grid, 
which  now  interconnects  with  transmission  facilities  in 
Canada  near  Blaine,  Washington,  will  provide  standby 
transmission  service  to  an  east-west  transmission  net- 
work that  will  be  built  by  the  Canadian  operating  entity 
in  Canada.  Each  year  Canada  will  pay  the  United  States 
for  this  service  $1.50  per  kilowatt  of  its  dependable  capac- 
ity entitlement.  This  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
incremental  cost  of  transmission  from  each  downstream 
dam  to  the  border  near  Oliver,  British  Columbia,  taking 
account  of  the  fact  that  some  service  is  rendered  the 
United  States  by  Canada.    Therefore,  no  charge  need  be 


made  against  any  projects  in  the  United  States  for  de- 
livery to  the  Oliver  delivery  point  of  Canada's  capacity 
entitlement. 

An  electrical  coordination  agreement  between  the  oper- 
ating entities  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  could 
be  mutually  advantageous  when  Canada  installs  genera- 
tion facilities.  Such  an  agreement  would,  among  other 
things,  provide  for  emergency  and  standby  service  to  the 
Northwest  power  complex,  and  therefore  the  standby 
charge  would  be  eliminated  if  and  when  a  mutually  satis- 
factory electrical  coordination  agreement  is  consummated 
and  confirmed  by  the  two  Governments. 

Liiiy  Project 

The  United  States  may  initiate  construction  at  its  ex- 
pense of  the  Libby  project  within  five  years  from  the 
date  the  treaty  enters  into  force.  Full  operation  of  the 
Libby  storage  is  to  commence  within  seven  years  after  the 
initiation  of  construction.  If  the  United  States  proceeds 
with  the  project,  Canada  at  its  expense  will  make  avail- 
able and  prepare  the  required  reservoir  area  in  Canada. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  will  retain  all  benefits 
which  occur  within  their  respective  borders  from  the 
project. 

Libby  will  provide  a  total  of  5,000,000  acre-feet  of  usable 
storage  for  flood  control  and  hydroelectric  power.  Under 
initial  conditions  the  project  will  produce  an  additional 
544,000  kilowatts  of  prime  power  at-site  and  downstream 
in  the  United  States.  It  will  regulate  the  flow  of  the 
Kootenai  River  thus  clearly  making  feasible  the  con- 
struction of  the  downstream  Kootenai  Falls  project.  This 
project  would  have  an  estimated  initial  installed  capacity 
of  180,000  kilowatts  and  an  ultimate  capacity  of  360,000 
kilowatts. 

The  Libby  project  will  substantially  eliminate  the  an- 
nual flood  damage  at  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  and  in  the 
downstream  Kootenai  Flats  area  in  that  state.  These 
damages  are  estimated  to  average  $81.5,000  annually.  It 
will  also  provide  flood  control  benefits  in  the  lower  Colum- 
bia River  evaluated  at  $2,030,000  annually. 

Diversions 

Canada  may  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  twenty 
years  from  the  date  the  treaty  enters  into  force  divert 
not  more  than  1,500,000  acre-feet  of  water  annually  from 
the  Kootenay  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Canal  Flats,  British 
Columbia,  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia  River. 
Flows  of  the  Kootenay  River  downstream  from  the  point 
of  diversion  may  not  be  reduced  by  this  diversion  below 
the  lesser  of  200  c.f  .s.  or  the  natural  flow. 

The  diversion  would  somewhat  reduce  energy  produc- 
tion at  Libby  and  any  other  project  on  the  Kootenai  River 
in  the  United  States,  but  this  would  not  materially  affect 
the  value  of  these  projects. 

Other  Kootenay  River  diversions  Canada  may  under- 
take are : 

(1)  after  the  treaty  has  been  in  force  for  sixty  years, 
if  undertaken  between  that  date  and  the  one-hundredth 
year,  a  diversion  into  the  Columbia  River  which  does  not 
reduce  the  flow  of  the  Kootenay  at  the  boundary  near 
Newgate,  British  Columbia,  below  the  lesser  of  2,500  c.f.s. 
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or  the  natural  flow.  After  the  eightieth  year,  the  limita- 
tion on  the  flow  of  the  Kootenai  River  at  the  boundary 
will  be  the  lesser  of  1,000  c.f  .s.  or  the  natural  flow ; 

(2)  in  the  event  the  United  States  does  not  construct 
Libby,  a  diversion  into  the  Columbia  River  which  does 
not  reduce  the  flow  at  the  boundary  near  Newgate,  British 
Columbia,  below  the  lesser  of  1,000  c.f.s.  or  the  natural 
flow.  Such  a  diversion  would  tend  to  afford  flood  pro- 
tection to  areas  downstream  in  the  United  States.  The 
quantitative  limitations  on  Canada's  Kootenay  River  di- 
versions are  designed  to  preserve  the  river  as  a  live  stream 
at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  United  States. 

So  long  as  the  treaty  remains  fully  in  effect,  these  diver- 
sions may  not  be  operated  so  as  to  diminish  the  down- 
stream benefits  in  the  United  States  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  the  Mica,  Arrow  Lakes  and  Duncan  storages 
in  accordance  with  the  operating  plans. 

Other  than  the  foregoing  diversions,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  each  expressly  precluded  for  at  least 
sixty  years,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  from  divert- 
ing for  other  than  consumptive  uses  any  water  in  the 
Columbia  River  basin  if  the  diversion  would  alter  the 
flow  of  water  crossing  the  boundary.  The  term  "consump- 
tive use"  does  not  include  use  of  water  for  purposes  of 
hydroelectric  power  generation. 

This  restriction  prevents  diversion  of  Columbia  River 
flows  in  Canada  into  the  Fraser  River  basin.  This  is 
significant  to  the  United  States  not  only  with  regard  to 
power  generation,  but  in  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
streamflows  for  navigation,  irrigation,  water  supply  and 
pollution  abatement. 

This  provision  is  one  of  those  which  does  not  survive 
termination  of  the  treaty.  However,  nowhere  under  the 
treaty  is  there  any  recognition  that  Canada  has  any  right, 
either  under  international  law  or  under  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  1909,  to  undertake  such  a  diversion. 
The  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  is  terminable  upon  a  one- 
year  notice  by  either  party.  There  is  a  commitment  In 
the  Columbia  River  Treaty,  however,  under  which  Article 
II  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909  is  maintained 
In  effect  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  the  Columbia 
River  Treaty.  Article  II  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
by  its  terms  reserves  to  each  country  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion and  control  (subject  to  certain  obligations  to  pro- 
vide legal  remedies  for  injured  persons)  over  the  use 
and  diversion  on  its  own  side  of  the  boundary  of  waters 
flowing  across  the  boundary.  If  Canada  should,  during 
the  life  of  the  Columbia  River  Treaty,  undertake  any 
works  usable  or  relating  to  a  possible  diversion  of  water 
out  of  the  Columbia  River  basin,  the  United  States  has 
the  right  to  terminate  the  commitment  in  the  Columbia 
River  Treaty  regarding  Article  II  of  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  upon  one-year's  notice.  Thus,  in  the  event 
Canada  initiates  construction  of  works  useful  for  a  di- 
version of  the  Columbia  into  the  Fraser,  the  United  States 
is  in  a  position  to  ensure  that  the  question  of  Canada's 
right,  if  any,  to  make  such  a  diversion  will  be  determined 
under  generally  applicable  principles  of  international  law. 

Operating  Entities 

Canada  and  the  United  States  will  each  designate  an 
operating   entity   or   entities  to  develop   and   carry   out 
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detailed  operating  arrangements  to  Implement  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  The  operating  entities  will,  inter  alia,  as- 
semble agreed  upon  data  necessary  to  achieve  best  opera- 
tion of  the  storages,  consult  as  to  possible  variations  in 
the  operation  of  the  Libby  project  and  the  Kootenay 
(Canal  Flats)  diversion,  calculate  the  downstream  power 
benefits  in  accordance  with  the  principles  stated  in  the 
treaty  and  make  arrangements  for  delivery  to  Canada  of 
its  share  of  the  power  benefits.  The  entities  may  also 
develop  proposals,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Govern- 
ments, for  a  mutually  advantageous  electrical  coordina- 
tion agreement. 

Permanent  Engineering  Board 

A  Permanent  Engineering  Board  of  two  members  from 
each  country  is  established.  Its  principal  functions  are 
to  assemble  records  of  the  flows  of  the  Columbia  and 
Kootenay  Rivers  at  the  international  boundary,  to  review 
and  report  to  the  two  Governments  on  operations  and 
results  under  the  treaty  and  to  assist  in  reconciling  dif- 
ferences concerning  technical  or  operational  matters  aris- 
ing between  the  operating  utilities. 

Settlement  of  Differences 

The  procedure  for  settlement  of  differences,  except  as 
otherwise  agreed  between  the  two  Governments,  calls, 
first,  for  referral  by  either  Government  to  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  established  by  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  1909.  If  no  decision  is  arrived  at 
within  three  months  of  the  referral,  either  Government 
may  submit  the  matter  to  an  ad  hoc  arbitration  tribunal, 
consisting  of  three  members. 

Damages 

Each  country  is  to  be  liable  to  the  other  only  for 
breaches  of  the  treaty  which  do  not  arise  out  of  war, 
strike,  major  calamity,  act  of  God,  uncontrollable  force 
or  maintenance  curtailment.  However,  failure  of  Canada 
to  commence  operation  of  the  Canadian  storage  or  of  the 
United  States  to  initiate  operation  of  the  Libby  project 
is  not  a  breach,  nor  will  any  loss  of  rights  result  there- 
from, if  the  failure  is  neither  willful  nor  reasonably 
avoidable. 

In  the  event  of  a  breach  by  Canada  of  its  obligation 
to  commence  full  power  operation  of  the  Canadian  storage 
within  the  time  provided,  after  full  operation  is  initiated 
its  entitlement  to  downstream  power  benefits  will  be 
deferred  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  the  period  of 
delay.  In  respect  to  any  other  breach  of  the  treaty  by 
either  Canada  or  the  United  States,  causing  loss  of  power 
benefits,  damages  will  not  exceed  the  actual  loss  in  power 
revenues. 

Period  of  the  Treaty 

The  treaty  is  terminable  after  it  has  been  in  force  for 
sixty  years  if  ten  year's  written  notice  of  termination 
has  been  delivered  by  either  country  to  the  other.  Not- 
withstanding termination,  the  following  survive : 

(a)  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  receive  flood 
control  service  within  the  limits  of  then  existing  Cana- 
dian storage  developments  in  the  Columbia  River  basin 
for  so  long  as  flows  of  the  Columbia  River  in  Canada 
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continue  to  contribute  to  potential  flood  hazards  in  ttie 
United  States ; 

(b)  the  riglit  of  the  United  States  to  continue  occu- 
pancy of  Canadian  lands  for  purpose  of  the  Libby  project 
if  constructed.  This  right  is  subject  to  occupancy  of 
these  lands  by  Canada  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the 
Kootenay  diversions  authorized  between  the  sixtieth  and 
one-hundredth  years ; 

(e)  the  right  of  Canada  to  divert  waters  of  the  Koote- 
nay to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia  River  as  provided 
by  Article  XIII  of  the  treaty ;  and 

(d)  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  relative  to  the  legal 
status  existing  upon  termination. 

Annexes 

The  two  annexes  to  the  treaty  set  out  in  detail  the 
principles  of  operation  upon  the  basis  of  which  hydro- 
electric and  flood  control  operating  plans  wiU  be  developea 
and  the  methods  of  determining  downstream  power  bene- 
fits from  the  Canadian  storage.  "Annex  A — Principles 
of  Operation"  covers  both  the  flood  control  and  power 
aspects  of  the  operations,  while  "Annex  B — Determina- 
tion of  Downstream  Power  Benefits"  identifies  the  proj- 
ects comprising  the  base  system  and  sets  forth  the  method 
of  computing  the  downstream  power  benefits. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Chbistian   a.   Herter 

TEXT  OF  TREATY 

Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  Relating  to  Coopeeative  Development  of 
the  Water  Resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada 

Recognizing  that  their  peoples  have,  for  many  genera- 
tions, lived  together  and  cooperated  with  one  another  in 
many  aspects  of  their  national  enterprises  for  the  greater 
wealth  and  happiness  of  their  respective  nations,  and 

Recognizing  that  the  Columbia  River  basin,  as  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  both  countries,  contains  water  resources 
that  are  capable  of  contributing  greatly  to  the  economic 
growth  and  strength  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
two  nations,  and 

Being  desirous  of  achieving  the  development  of  those 
resources  in  a  manner  that  will  make  the  largest  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  progress  of  both  countries  and 
to  the  welfare  of  their  peoples  of  which  those  resources 
are  capable,  and 

Recognizing  that  the  greatest  benefit  to  each  country 
can  be  secured  by  cooperative  measures  for  hydroelectric 
power  generation  and  flood  control,  which  will  make 
possible  other  benefits  as  well, 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

Interpretation 

(1)   In  the  Treaty,  the  expression 

(a)  "average  critical  period  load  factor"  means  the 
average  of  the  monthly  load  factors  during  the  critical 
stream  flow  period ; 


(b)  "base  system"  means  the  plants,  works  and  facili- 
ties listed  in  the  table  in  Annex  B  as  enlarged  from  time 
to  time  by  the  installation  of  additional  generating  facili- 
ties, together  with  any  other  plants,  works  or  facilities 
which  may  be  constructed  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  in  the  United  States  of  America ; 

(c)  "Canadian  storage"  means  the  storage  provided  by 
Canada  under  Article  II ; 

(d)  "critical  stream  flow  period"  means  the  period, 
beginning  with  the  initial  release  of  stored  water  from 
full  reservoir  conditions  and  ending  with  the  reservoirs 
empty,  when  the  water  available  from  reservoir  releases 
plus  the  natural  stream  flow  is  capable  of  producing  the 
least  amount  of  hydroelectric  power  in  meeting  system 
load  requirements ; 

(e)  "consumptive  use"  means  use  of  water  for  domestic, 
municipal,  stock-water,  irrigation,  mining  or  industrial 
purposes  but  does  not  include  use  for  the  generation  of 
hydroelectric  power ; 

(f)  "dam"  means  a  structure  to  impound  water,  in- 
cluding facilities  for  controlling  the  release  of  the  im- 
pounded water ; 

(g)  "entity"  means  an  entity  designated  by  either 
Canada  or  the  United  States  of  America  under  Article 
XIV   and    includes   its   lawful    successor; 

(h)  "International  Joint  Commission"  means  the  Com- 
mission established  under  Article  VII  of  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty,  1909,  or  any  body  designated  by  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada  to  succeed  to  the 
functions  of  the  Commission  under  this  Treaty ; 

(i)  "maintenance  curtailment"  means  an  interruption 
or  curtailment  which  the  entity  responsible  therefor  con- 
siders necessary  for  purposes  of  repairs,  replacements,  in- 
stallations of  equipment,  performance  of  other  mainte- 
nance work,  investigations  and  inspections ; 

(j)  "monthly  load  factor"  means  the  ratio  of  the 
average  load  for  a  month  to  the  integrated  maximum 
load  over  one  hour  during  that  month ; 

(k)  "normal  full  pool  elevation"  means  the  elevation 
to  which  water  is  stored  in  a  reservoir  by  deliberate  im- 
poundment every  year,  subject  to  the  availability  of  suf- 
ficient flow ; 

(1)  "ratification  date"  means  the  day  on  which  the  in- 
struments of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  are  exchanged ; 

(m)  "storage"  means  the  space  in  a  reservoir  which  is 
usable  for  impounding  water  for  flood  control  or  for 
regulating  stream  flows  for  hydroelectric  power  genera- 
tion; 

(n)  "Treaty"  means  this  Treaty  and  its  Annexes  A 
andB; 

(0)  "useful  life"  means  the  time  between  the  date  of 
commencement  of  operation  of  a  dam  or  facility  and  the 
date  of  its  permanent  retirement  from  service  by  reason 
of  obsolescence  or  wear  and  tear  which  occurs  notwith- 
standing good  maintenance  practices. 

(2)  The  exercise  of  any  power,  or  the  performance  of 
any  duty,  under  the  Treaty  does  not  preclude  a  subse- 
quent exercise  or  performance  of  the  power  or  duty. 

Article  II 
Development  hy  Canada 

(1)  Canada  shall  provide  In  the  Columbia  River  basin 
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in   Canada    15,500,000   acre-feet   of   storage   usable   for 
improving  the  flow  of  the  Columbia  River. 

(2)  In  order  to  provide  this  storage,  which  in  the 
Treaty  is  referred  to  as  the  Canadian  storage,  Canada 
shall  construct  dams: 

(a)  on  the  Columbia  River  near  Mica  Creek,  British 
Columbia,  with  approximately  7,000,000  acre-feet  of 
storage : 

(b)  near  the  outlet  of  Arrow  Lakes,  British  Columbia, 
with  approximately  7,100,000  acre-feet  of  storage;  and 

(c)  on  one  or  more  tributaries  of  the  Kootenay  River 
in  British  Columbia  downstream  from  the  Canada-United 
States  of  America  boundary  with  storage  equivalent  in 
effect  to  approximately  1,400,000  acre-feet  of  storage  near 
Duncan  Lake,  British  Columbia. 

(3)  Canada  shall  commence  construction  of  the  dams 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ratification  date. 

Abticle  III 

Development  Jyy  the  United  States  of  America  Respecting 

Power 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  shall  maintain  and 
operate  the  hydroelectric  facilities  included  in  the  base 
system  and  any  additional  hydroelectric  facilities  con- 
structed on  the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia  River  in 
the  United  States  of  America  in  a  manner  that  makes 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  improvement  in  stream 
flow  resulting  from  operation  of  the  Canadian  storage 
for  hydroelectric  power  generation  in  the  United  States 
of  America  power  system. 

(2)  The  obligation  in  paragraph  (1)  is  discharged  by 
reflecting  in  the  determination  of  downstream  power 
benefits  to  which  Canada  is  entitled  the  assumption  that 
the  facilities  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  were  main- 
tained and  operated  in  accordance  therewith. 

Article  IV 
Operation   hy   Canada 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  hydroelectric  power 
generation  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada, 
Canada  shall  operate  the  Canadian  storage  in  accordance 
with  Annex  A  and  pursuant  to  hydroelectric  operating 
plans  made  thereunder.  For  the  purposes  of  this  obliga- 
tion an  operating  plan  if  it  is  either  the  first  operating 
plan  or  if  in  the  view  of  either  Canada  or  the  United 
States  of  America  it  departs  substantially  from  the  im- 
mediately preceding  operating  plan  must,  in  order  to  be 
effective,  be  confirmed  by  an  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  flood  control  until  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  years  from  the  ratification  date,  Canada 
shall 

(a)  operate  in  accordance  with  Annex  A  and  pur- 
suant to  flood  control  operating  plans  made  thereunder 

(i)  80,000  acre-feet  of  the  Canadian  storage  de- 
scribed in  Article  II  ( 2 )  ( a ) , 

(ii)  7,100,000  acre- feet  of  the  Canadian  storage  de- 
scribed in  Article  11(2)  (b), 

(iii)  1,270,000  acre-feet  of  the  Canadian  storage 
described  in  Article  11(2)  (c), 


provided  that  the  Canadian  entity  may  exchange  flood 
control  storage  under  subparagraph  (ii)  for  flood  con- 
trol storage  additional  to  that  under  subparagraph  (i), 
at  the  location  described  in  Article  11(2)  (a),  if  the 
entities  agree  that  the  exchange  would  provide  the  same 
effectiveness  for  control  of  floods  on  the  Columbia  River 
at  the  Dalles,  Oregon  ; 

(b)  operate  any  additional  storage  in  the  Columbia 
River  basin  in  Canada,  when  called  upon  by  an  entity 
designated  by  the  United  States  of  America  for  that  pur- 
pose, within  the  limits  of  existing  facilities  and  as  the 
entity  requires  to  meet  flood  control  needs  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  flood  period  for  which  the  call  is  made. 

(3)  For  the  ptirpose  of  flood  control  after  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  years  from  the  ratification  date,  and  for  so 
long  as  the  flows  in  the  Columbia  River  in  Canada  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  potential  fiood  hazard  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  Canada  shall,  when  called 
upon  by  an  entity  designated  by  the  United  States  of 
America  for  that  purpose,  operate  within  the  limits  of 
existing  facilities  any  storage  in  the  Columbia  River 
basin  in  Canada  as  the  entity  requires  to  meet  flood  con- 
trol needs  for  the  duration  of  the  flood  period  for  which 
the  call  is  made. 

(4)  The  return  to  Canada  for  hydroelectric  operation 
and  the  compensation  to  Canada  for  flood  control  opera- 
tion shall  be  as  set  out  in  Articles  V  and  VI. 

(5)  Any  water  resource  development,  in  addition  to  the 
Canadian  storage,  constructed  in  Canada  after  the  ratifi- 
cation date  shall  not  be  operated  in  a  way  that  adversely 
affects  the  stream  flow  control  in  the  Columbia  River 
within  Canada  so  as  to  reduce  the  flood  control  and  hydro- 
electric power  benefits  which  the  operation  of  the  Ca- 
nadian storage  in  accordance  with  the  operating  plans  in 
force  from  time  to  time  would  otherwise  produce. 

(6)  As  soon  as  any  Canadian  storage  becomes  operable 
Canada  shall  commence  operation  thereof  in  accordance 
with  this  Article  and  in  any  event  shall  commence  full 
operation  of  the  Canadian  storage  described  in  Article  II 
(2)(b)  and  Article  11(2)  (c)  within  five  years  of  the 
ratification  date  and  shall  commence  full  operation  of 
the  balance  of  the  Canadian  storage  within  nine  years 
of  the  ratification  date. 

Abticle  V 
Entitlement  to  Downstream  Power  Benefits 

(1)  Canada  is  entitled  to  one  half  the  downstream 
power  benefits  determined  under  Article  VII. 

(2)  The  United  States  of  America  shall  deliver  to 
Canada  at  a  point  on  the  Canada-United  States  of  Amer- 
ica boundary  near  Oliver,  British  Columbia,  or  at  such 
other  place  as  the  entities  may  agree  upon,  the  down- 
stream power  benefits  to  which  Canada  is  entitled,  less 

(a)  transmission  loss, 

(b)  the  portion  of  the  entitlement  disposed  of  under 
Article VIII(l),  and 

(c)  the  energy  component  described  in  Article  VIII(4). 

(3)  The  entitlement  of  Canada  to  downstream  power 
benefits  begins  for  any  portion  of  Canadian  storage  upon 
commencement  of  its  operation  in  accordance  with  Annex 
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A  and  pursuant  to  a  hydroelectric  operating  plan  made 
thereunder. 

Aeticle  VI 

Payment  for  Flood  Control 

(1)  For  the  flood  control  provided  by  Canada  under 
Article  IV(2)  (a)  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
pay  Canada  in  United  States  funds : 

(a)  1,200,000  dollars  upon  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tion of  the  storage  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (a)(i) 
thereof, 

(b)  52,100,000  dollars  upon  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tion of  the  storage  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (a)  (ii) 
thereof,  and 

(c)  11,100,000  dollars  upon  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tion of  the  storage  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (a)  (iii) 
thereof. 

(2)  If  full  operation  of  any  storage  is  not  commenced 
within  the  time  specified  in  Article  IV,  the  amount  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  with  respect  to 
that  storage  shall  be  reduced  as  follows : 

(a)  under  paragraph  (l)(a),  4,500  dollars  for  each 
month  beyond  the  required  time, 

(b)  under  paragraph  (l)(b),  192,100  dollars  for  each 
month  beyond  the  required  time,  and 

(c)  under  paragraph  (l)(c),  40,800  dollars  for  each 
month  beyond  the  required  time. 

(3)  For  the  flood  control  provided  by  Canada  under 
Article  IV (2)  (b)  the  United  States  of  America  shall  pay 
Canada  in  United  States  funds  in  respect  only  of  each  of 
the  first  four  flood  periods  for  which  a  call  is  made 
1,875,000  dollars  and  shall  deliver  to  Canada  in  respect 
of  each  and  every  call  made,  electric  power  equal  to  the 
hydroelectric  power  lost  by  Canada  as  a  result  of  opera- 
ting the  storage  to  meet  the  flood  control  need  for  which 
the  call  was  made,  delivery  to  be  made  when  the  loss 
of  hydroelectric  power  occurs. 

(4)  For  each  flood  period  for  which  flood  control  is 
provided  by  Canada  under  Article  IV  (3)  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  pay  Canada  in  United   States  funds : 

(a)  the  operating  cost  incurred  by  Canada  in  provid- 
ing the  flood  control,  and 

(b)  compensation  for  the  economic  loss  to  Canada 
arising  directly  from  Canada  foregoing  alternative  uses  of 
the  storage  used  to  provide  the  flood  control. 

(5)  Canada  may  elect  to  receive  in  electric  power,  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  compensation  under  paragraph 
(4)  (b)  representing  loss  of  hydroelectric  power  to 
Canada. 

Akticle  VII 

Determination  of  Downstream,  Power  Benefits 

(1)  The  downstream  power  benefits  shall  be  the  dif- 
ference in  the  hydroelectric  power  capable  of  being  gen- 
erated in  the  United  States  of  America  with  and  without 
the  use  of  Canadian  storage,  determined  in  advance,  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  Treaty  as  the  downstream  power 
benefits. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  downstream 
power  benefits : 


(a)  the  principles  and  procedures  set  out  in  Annex  B 
shall  be  used  and  followed ; 

(b)  the  Canadian  storage  shall  be  considered  as  next 
added  to  13,000,000  acre-feet  of  the  usable  storage  listed 
in  Column  4  of  the  table  in  Annex  B ; 

(c)  the  hydroelectric  facilities  included  in  the  base 
system  shall  be  considered  as  being  operated  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  for  hydroelectric  power  generation  of 
the  improvement  in  stream  flow  resulting  from  operation 
of  the  Canadian  storage. 

(3)  The  downstream  power  benefits  to  which  Canada 
is  entitled  shall  be  delivered  as  follows : 

(a)  dependable  hydroelectric  capacity  as  scheduled  by 
the  Canadian  entity,  and 

(b)  average  annual  usable  hydroelectric  energy  in 
equal  amounts  each  month,  or  in  accordance  with  a  modi- 
fication agreed  upon  under  paragraph  (4). 

(4)  Modification  of  the  obligation  in  paragraph  (3)  (b) 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  entities. 

Abticle  VIII 

Disposal  of  Entitlement  to  Downstream  Power  Benefits 

(1)  With  the  authorization  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada  evidenced  by  exchange  of  notes, 
portions  of  the  downstream  power  benefits  to  which 
Canada  is  entitled  may  be  disposed  of  within  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  respective  general  conditions  and 
limits  within  which  the  entities  may  arrange  initial  dis- 
posals shall  be  set  out  in  an  exchange  of  notes  to  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ratification  date. 

(2)  The  entities  may  arrange  and  carry  out  exchanges 
of  dependable  hydroelectric  capacity  and  average  annual 
usable  hydroelectric  energy  to  which  Canada  is  entitled 
for  average  annual  usable  hydroelectric  energy  and  de- 
pendable hydroelectric  capacity  respectively. 

(3)  Energy  to  which  Canada  is  entitled  may  not  be 
used  in  the  United  States  of  America  except  in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

(4)  The  bypassing  at  dams  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Columbia  River  In  the  United  States  of  America  of  an 
amount  of  water  which  could  produce  usable  energy 
equal  to  the  energy  component  of  the  downstream  power 
benefits  to  which  Canada  is  entitled  but  not  delivered 
to  Canada  under  Article  V  or  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  at  the  time  the  energy 
component  was  not  so  delivered  or  disposed  of,  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  such  energy  component  was  not  used 
in  the  United  States  of  America  and  that  the  entitlement 
of  Canada  to  such  energy  component  is  satisfied. 

Article  IX 
Variation  of  Entitlement  to  Downstream  Poxoer  Benefits 
(1)  If  the  United  States  of  America  considers  with 
respect  to  any  hydroelectric  power  project  planned  on  the 
main  stem  of  the  Columbia  River  between  Priest  Rapids 
Dam  and  McNary  Dam  that  the  increase  in  entitlement 
of  Canada  to  downstream  power  benefits  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  project  would  produce  a  result  which 
would  not  justify  the  United  States  of  America  in  incur- 
ring the  costs  of  construction  and  operation  of  the  proj- 
ect, the  United   States  of  America   aad  Canada  at  the 
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request  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  consider 
modification  of  the  increase  in  entitlement. 

(2)  An  agreement  reached  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Article  shall  be  evidenced  by  an  exchange  of  notes. 

Abticle  X 
East-West  Standiy  Transmission 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  shall  provide  in 
accordance  with  good  engineering  practice  east-west 
standby  transmission  service  adequate  to  safeguard  the 
transmission  from  Oliver,  British  Columbia,  to  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  of  the  downstream  power  bene- 
fits to  which  Canada  is  entitled  and  to  improve  system 
stability  of  the  east-west  circuits  in  British  Columbia. 

(2)  In  consideration  of  the  standby  transmission  serv- 
ice, Canada  shall  pay  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Canadian  funds  the  equivalent  of  1.50  United  States 
dollars  a  year  for  each  kilowatt  of  dependable  hydro- 
electric capacity  included  in  the  downstream  power  bene- 
fits to  which  Canada  is  entitled. 

(3)  When  a  mutually  satisfactory  electrical  coordina- 
tion arrangement  is  entered  into  between  the  entities  and 
confirmed  by  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada  the  obligation  of  Canada  in  para- 
graph (2)  ceases. 

Akticle  XI 

Use  of  Improved  Stream  Flow 

(1)  Improvement  in  stream  flow  in  one  country  brought 
about  by  operation  of  storage  constructed  under  the 
Treaty  in  the  other  country  shall  not  be  used  directly 
or   indirectly  for   hydroelectric  power  purjwses  except : 

(a)  in  the  case  of  use  within  the  United  States  of 
America  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  United  States 
entity,  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  use  within  Canada  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  authority  in  Canada  having  jurisdiction. 

(2)  The  approval  required  by  this  Article  .shall  not 
be  given  except  upon  such  conditions,  consistent  with 
the  Treaty,  as  the  entity  or  authority  considers  appro- 
priate. 

Article   XII 

Kootenai  River  Development 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  for  a  period  of 
five  years  from  the  ratification  date,  has  the  option  to 
commence  construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Kootenai  River 
near  Libby,  Montana,  to  provide  storage  to  meet  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  storage  reservoir  of  the  dam  shall  not 
raise  the  level  of  the  Kootenai  River  at  the  Canada- 
United  States  of  America  boundary  above  an  elevation 
consistent  with  a  normal  full  pool  elevation  at  the  dam 
of  2,459  feet.  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
datum,  1929  General  Adjustment,  1947  International  Sup- 
plemental Adjustment. 

(2)  All  benefits  which  occur  in  either  country  from 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  storage  accrue  to 
the  country  in  which  the  benefits  occur. 

(3)  The  United  States  of  America  shall  exercise  its 
option  by  written  notice  to  Canada  and  shall  submit 
with  the  notice  a  schedule  of  construction  which  shall 


include  provision  for  commencement  of  construction, 
whether  by  way  of  railroad  relocation  work  or  otherwise, 
within  five  years  of  the  ratification  date. 

(4)  If  the  United  States  of  America  exercises  its 
option,  Canada  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  accruing 
to  it  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  prepare  and  make  avail- 
able for  flooding  the  land  in  Canada  necessary  for  the 
storage  reservoir  of  the  dam  within  a  period  consistent 
with  the  construction  schedule. 

(5)  If  a  variation  in  the  operation  of  the  storage  is 
considered  by  Canada  to  be  of  advantage  to  it  the  United 
States  of  America  shall,  upon  request,  consult  with 
Canada.  If  the  United  States  of  America  determines  that 
the  variation  would  not  be  to  its  disadvantage  it  shall 
vary  the  operation  accordingly. 

(6)  The  operation  of  the  storage  by  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  be  consistent  with  any  order  of  approval 
which  may  be  in  force  from  time  to  time  relating  to  the 
levels  of  Kootenay  Lake  made  by  the  International  Joint 
Commission  under  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty,  1909. 

(7)  Any  obligation  of  Canada  under  this  Article  ceases 
if  the  United  States  of  America,  having  exercised  the 
option,  does  not  commence  construction  of  the  dam  in 
accordance  with  the  construction  schedule. 

(8)  If  the  United  States  of  America  exercises  the  op- 
tion it  shall  commence  full  operation  of  the  storage  within 
seven  years  of  the  date  fixed  in  the  construction  schedule 
for  commencement  of  construction. 

(9)  If  Canada  considers  that  any  portion  of  the  land 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (4)  is  no  longer  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Article  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada,  at  the  request  of  Canada,  shall  consider  modifica- 
tion of  the  obligation  of  Canada  m  paragraph  (4). 

(10)  If  the  Treaty  is  terminated  before  the  end  of 
the  useful  life  of  the  dam  Canada  shall  for  the  remainder 
of  the  useful  life  of  the  dam  continue  to  make  available 
for  the  storage  reservoir  of  the  dam  any  portion  of  the 
land  made  available  under  paragraph  (4)  that  is  not 
required  by  Canada  for  purposes  of  diversion  of  the 
Kootenay  River  under  Article  XIII. 

Article  XIII 
Diversions 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  this  Article  neither  the 
United  States  of  America  nor  Canada  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  evidenced  by  an  exchange  of  notes, 
divert  for  any  use,  other  than  a  consumptive  use,  any 
water  from  its  natural  channel  in  a  way  that  alters  the 
flow  of  any  water  as  it  crosses  the  Canada-United  States 
of  America  boundary  within  the  Columbia  River  basin. 

(2)  Canada  has  the  right,  after  the  expiration  of 
twenty  years  from  the  ratification  date,  to  divert  not 
more  than  1,500,000  acre-feet  of  water  a  year  from  the 
Kootenay  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Canal  Flats,  British 
Columbia,  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia  River, 
provided  that  the  diversion  does  not  reduce  the  flow 
of  the  Kootenay  River  immediately  downstream  from  the 
point  of  the  diversion  below  the  lesser  of  200  cubic  feet  per 
second  or  the  natural  flow. 

(3)  Canada  has  the  right,  exercisable  at  any  time 
during  the  period  commencing  sixty  years  after  the  rati- 
fication date  and  expiring  one  hundred  years  after  the 
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ratification  date,  to  divert  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  any  water  whicli,  in  its  natural  channel,  would 
flow  in  the  Kootenay  River  across  the  Canada-United 
States  of  America  boundary,  provided  that  the  diversion 
does  not  reduce  the  flow  of  the  Kootenay  River  at  the 
Canada-United  States  of  America  boundary  near  Newgate, 
British  Columbia,  below  the  lesser  of  2,500  cubic  feet 
per  second  or  the  natural  flow. 

(4)  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  period  within 
which  Canada  may  exercise  the  right  to  divert  described 
In  paragraph  (3)  the  limitation  on  diversion  is  the  lesser 
of  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  or  the  natural  flow. 

(5)  Canada  has  the  right : 

(a)  if  the  United  States  of  America  does  not  exercise 
the  option  in  Article  XII  (1),  or 

(b)  if  it  is  determined  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, having  exercised  the  option,  did  not  commence  con- 
struction of  the  dam  referred  to  in  Article  XII  in  accord- 
ance therewith  or  that  the  United  States  of  America  is 
in  breach  of  the  obligation  in  that  Article  to  commence 
full  operation  of  the  storage, 

to  divert  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia  River  any 
water  which,  in  its  natural  channel,  would  flow  in  the 
Kootenay  River  across  the  Canada-United  States  of 
America  boundary,  provided  that  the  diversion  does  not 
reduce  the  flow  of  the  Kootenay  River  at  the  Canada- 
United  States  of  America  boundary  near  Newgate,  British 
Columbia,  below  the  lesser  of  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
or  the  natural  flow. 

(6)  If  a  variation  in  the  use  of  the  water  diverted 
under  paragraph  (2)  is  considered  by  the  United  States 
of  America  to  be  of  advantage  to  it  Canada  shall,  upon 
request,  consult  with  the  United  States  of  America.  If 
Canada  determines  that  the  variation  would  not  be  to 
its  disadvantage  it  shall  vary  the  use  accordingly. 

Article  XIV 
Arrangements  for  Implementation 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  shall 
each,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ratifleation  date,  desig- 
nate entities  and  when  so  designated  the  entities  are 
empowered  and  charged  with  the  duty  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  the  operating  arrangements  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  Treaty.  Either  the  United  States  of  America  or 
Canada  may  designate  one  or  more  entities.  If  more  than 
one  is  designated  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon 
the  entities  by  the  Treaty  shall  be  allocated  among  them 
in  the  desigmation. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties  dealt  with 
specifically  elsewhere  in  the  Treaty  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  entities  include : 

(a)  coordination  of  plans  and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  facilities  to  be  used  in  producing  and 
obtaining  the  benefits  contemplated  by  the  Treaty, 

(b)  calculation  of  and  arrangements  for  delivery  of 
hydroelectric  power  to  which  Canada  is  entitled  for  pro- 
viding flood  control, 

(c)  calculation  of  the  amounts  payable  to  the  United 
States  of  America  for  standby  transmission  services, 

(d)  consultation  on  requests  for  variations  made  pur- 
suant to  Articles  XII  (5)  andXIII(6), 


(e)  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  hydrome- 
teorological  system  as  required  by  Annex  A, 

(f)  assisting  and  cooperating  with  the  Permanent  En- 
gineering Board  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions, 

(g)  periodic  calculation  of  accounts, 

(h)  preparation  of  the  hydroelectric  operating  plans 
and  the  flood  control  operating  plans  for  the  Canadian 
storage  together  with  determination  of  the  downstream 
power  benefits  to  which  Canada  is  entitled, 

(i)  preparation  of  proposals  to  implement  Article 
VIII  and  carrying  out  any  disposal  authorized  or  ex- 
change provided  for  therein, 

(j)  making  appropriate  arrangements  for  delivery  to 
Canada  of  the  downstream  power  benefits  to  which  Can- 
ada is  entitled  including  such  matters  as  load  factors  for 
delivery,  times  and  points  of  delivery,  and  calculation  of 
transmission  loss, 

(k)  preparation  and  implementation  of  detailed  op- 
erating plans  that  may  produce  results  more  advantageous 
to  both  countries  than  those  that  would  arise  from  opera- 
tion under  the  plans  referred  to  in  Annexes  A  and  B. 

(3)  The  entities  are  authorized  to  make  maintenance 
curtailments.  Except  in  case  of  emergency,  the  entity 
responsible  for  a  maintenance  curtailment  shall  give  no- 
tice to  the  corresponding  United  States  or  Canadian 
entity  of  the  curtailment,  including  the  reason  therefor 
and  the  probable  duration  thereof  and  shall  both  schedule 
the  curtailment  with  a  view  to  minimizing  its  impact  and 
exercise  due  diligence  to  resume  full  operation. 

(4)  The  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  may 
by  an  exchange  of  notes  empower  or  charge  the  entities 
with  any  other  matter  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
Treaty. 

Artiole  XV 

Permanent  Engineering  Board 

(1)  A  Permanent  Engineering  Board  is  established 
consisting  of  four  members,  two  to  be  appointed  by 
Canada  and  two  by  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
initial  appointments  shall  be  made  within  three  months 
of  the  ratification  date. 

(2)  The  Permanent  Engineering  Board  shall : 

(a)  assemble  records  of  the  flows  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  the  Kootenay  River  at  the  Canada-United 
States  of  America  boundary ; 

(b)  report  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada 
whenever  there  is  substantial  deviation  from  the  hydro- 
electric and  flood  control  operating  plans  and  if  appro- 
priate include  in  the  report  recommendations  for 
remedial  action  and  compensatory  adjustments ; 

(c)  assist  in  reconciling  differences  concerning  tech- 
nical or  operational  matters  that  may  arise  between  the 
entities ; 

(d)  make  periodic  inspections  and  require  reports  as 
necessary  from  the  entities  with  a  view  to  ensuring  that 
the  objectives  of  the  Treaty  are  being  met; 

(e)  make  reports  to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  at  least  once  a  year  of  the  results  being  achieved 
under  the  Treaty  and  make  special  reports  concerning 
any  matter  which  it  considers  should  be  brought  to  their 
attention ; 
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(f)  investigate  and  report  with  respect  to  any  other 
matter  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Treaty  at  the 
request  of  either  the  United  States  of  America  or  Canada. 

(3)  Reports  of  the  Permanent  Engineering  Board 
made  in  the  course  of  the  performance  of  its  functions 
under  this  Article  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
facts  therein  contained  and  shall  be  accepted  unless  re- 
butted by  other  evidence. 

(4)  The  Permanent  Engineering  Board  shall  comply 
with  directions,  relating  to  its  administration  and  pro- 
cedures, agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  as  evidenced  by  an  exchange  of  notes. 

Article  XVI 
Settlement  of  Differences 

(1)  Differences  arising  under  the  Treaty  which  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada  cannot  resolve 
may  he  referred  by  either  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission  for  decision. 

(2)  If  the  International  Joint  Commission  does  not 
render  a  decision  within  three  months  of  the  referral  or 
within  such  other  period  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  either  may  then 
submit  the  difference  to  arbitration  by  written  notice  to 
the  other. 

(3)  Arbitration  shall  be  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  a 
member  appointed  by  Canada,  a  member  appointed  by  the 
United  States  of  America  and  a  member  appointed  jointly 
by  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  who  shall  be 
Chairman.  If  within  six  weeks  of  the  delivery  of  a  notice 
under  paragraph  (2)  either  the  United  States  of  America 
or  Canada  has  failed  to  appoint  its  member,  or  they  are 
unable  to  agree  upon  the  member  who  is  to  be  Chairman, 
either  the  United  States  of  America  or  Canada  may  re- 
quest the  President  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
to  appoint  the  member  or  members.  The  decision  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  an  arbitration  tribunal  shall 
be  the  decision  of  the  tribunal. 

(4)  The  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  shall 
accept  as  definitive  and  binding  and  shall  carry  out  any 
decision  of  the  International  Joint  Commission  or  an 
arbitration  tribunal. 

(5)  Provision  for  the  administrative  support  of  a 
tribunal  and  for  remuneration  and  expenses  of  its  mem- 
bers shall  be  as  agreed  in  an  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada. 

(6)  The  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  may 
agree  by  an  exchange  of  notes  on  alternative  procedures 
for  settling  differences  arising  under  the  Treaty,  including 
reference  of  any  difference  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  for  decision. 

Abticle  XVII 
Restoration  of  Pre-Treaty  Legal  Status 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  Treaty  and  no  action  taken  or 
foregone  pursuant  to  its  provisions  shall  be  deemed,  after 
its  termination  or  expiration,  to  have  abrogated  or  modi- 
fied any  of  the  rights  or  obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  Canada  under  then  existing  international  law, 
with  respect  to  the  uses  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Columbia  River  basin. 

(2)  Upon   termination  of  this  Treaty,  the  Boundary 


Waters  Treaty,  1909,  shall,  if  it  has  not  been  terminated, 
apply  to  the  Columbia  River  basin,  except  insofar  as  the 
provisions  of  that  Treaty  may  be  inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  this  Treaty  which  continues  in  effect. 

(3)  Upon  termination  of  this  Treaty,  if  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty,  1909,  has  been  terminated  in  accordance 
with  Article  XIV  of  that  Treaty,  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle II  of  that  Treaty  shall  continue  to  apply  to  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  River  basin. 

(4)  If  upon  the  termination  of  this  Treaty  Article  II 
of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty,  1909,  continues  in  force 
by  virtue  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article  the  effect  of 
Article  II  of  that  Treaty  with  respect  to  the  Columbia 
River  basin  may  be  terminated  by  either  the  United  States 
of  America  or  Canada  delivering  to  the  other  one  year's 
written  notice  to  that  effect;  provided  however  that  the 
notice  may  be  given  only  after  the  termination  of  this 
Treaty. 

(5)  If,  prior  to  the  termination  of  this  Treaty,  Canada 
undertakes  works  usable  for  and  relating  to  a  diversion 
of  water  from  the  Columbia  River  basin,  other  than 
works  authorized  by  or  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  a  right  under  Article  XIII  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Treaty,  paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article  shall 
cease  to  apply  one  year  after  delivery  by  either  the  United 
States  of  America  or  Canada  to  the  other  of  written  notice 
to  that  effect. 

Article  XVIII 

LiaiiUty  for  Damage 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  shall 
be  liable  to  the  other  and  shall  make  appropriate  com- 
pensation to  the  other  in  resi)ect  of  any  act,  failure  to 
act,  omission  or  delay  amounting  to  a  breach  of  the  Treaty 
or  of  any  of  its  provisions  other  than  an  act,  failure  to 
act,  omission  or  delay  occurring  by  reason  of  war,  strike, 
major  calamity,  act  of  God,  uncontrollable  force  or  main- 
tenance curtailment. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  neither  the 
United  States  of  America  nor  Canada  shall  be  liable  to 
the  other  or  to  any  person  in  respect  of  any  injury,  damage 
or  loss  occurring  in  the  territory  of  the  other  caused  by 
any  act,  failure  to  act,  omission  or  delay  under  the 
Treaty  whether  the  injury,  damage  or  loss  results  from 
negligence  or  otherwise. 

(3)  The  United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  each 
to  the  extent  possible  within  its  territory,  shall  exercise 
due  diligence  to  remove  the  cause  of  and  to  mitigate  the 
effect  of  any  injury,  damage  or  loss  occurring  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  other  as  a  result  of  any  act,  failure  to  act, 
omission  or  delay  under  the  Treaty. 

(4)  Failure  to  commence  operation  as  required  under 
Articles  IV  and  XII  is  not  a  breach  of  the  Treaty  and 
does  not  result  in  the  loss  of  rights  under  the  Treaty 
if  the  failure  results  from  a  delay  that  is  not  wilful  or 
reasonably  avoidable. 

(5)  The  compensation  payable  under  paragraph    (1) 

( a )  in  respect  of  a  breach  by  Canada  of  the  obligation 
to  commence  fuU  operation  of  a  storage,  shall  be  for- 
feiture of  entitlement  to  downstream  power  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  of  that  storage,  after  operation 
commences,  for  a  period  equal  to  the  period  between  the 
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day  of  commencement  of  operation  and  the  day  when 
commencement  should  have  occurred  ; 

(b)  in  respect  of  any  other  breach  by  either  the  United 
States  of  America  or  Canada,  causing  loss  of  power  bene- 
fits, shall  not  exceed  the  actual  loss  in  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  hydroelectric  power. 

Akticle  XIX 
Period  of  Treat]/ 

(1)  The  Treaty  shall  come  into  force  on  the  ratifica- 
tion date. 

(2)  Either  the  United  States  of  America  or  Canada 
may  terminate  the  Treaty  other  than  Article  XIII  (except 
paragraph  (1)  thereof).  Article  XVII  and  this  Article 
at  any  time  after  the  Treaty  has  been  in  force  for  sixty 
years  if  it  has  delivered  at  least  ten  years  written  notice 
to   the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  Treaty. 

(3)  If  the  Treaty  is  terminated  before  the  end  of  the 
useful  life  of  a  dam  built  under  Article  XII  then,  not- 
withstanding termination.  Article  XII  remains  in  force 
until  the  end  of  the  useful  life  of  the  dam. 

(4)  If  the  Treaty  is  terminated  before  the  end  of  the 
useful  life  of  the  facilities  providing  the  storage  de- 
scribed in  Article  IV (3)  and  if  the  conditions  described 
therein  exist  then,  notwithstanding  termination.  Articles 
IV(3)  and  VI  (4)  and  (5)  remain  in  force  until  either  the 
end  of  the  useful  Ufe  of  these  facilities  or  until  those 
conditions  cease  to  exist,  whichever  is  the  first  to  occur. 

Article  XX 

Batification 

The  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  shall  be 
exchanged  by  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada 
at  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Article  XXI 

Registration  with  the   United  Nations 

In  conformity  with  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  Canada 
with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  Treaty  has  been  done  in  duplicate  copies  in  the 
English  language. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized 
by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed  this  Treaty 
at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  United  States  of 
America,  this  17th  day  of  January,  1961. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

DwiOHT  D.  Eisenhower 

President 

of  the  United  States  of  America 

Christian  A.   Herteb 
Secretary  of  State 

Elmer  F.  Bennett 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


For  Canada : 


John  G.  Diefenbaker 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada 


B.  D.  Fulton 
Minister  of  Justice 

A.  D.  P.  Heenet 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of       I 
Canada  to  the  United  States  of  America 

ANNEX  A 

Principles  op  Operation 

Qeneral 

1.  The  Canadian  storage  provided  under  Article  II  will 
be  operated  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  described 
herein. 

2.  A  hydrometeorological  system,  including  snow 
courses,  precipitation  stations  and  stream  flow  gauges  will 
be  established  and  operated,  as  mutually  agreed  by  the 
entities  and  in  consultation  with  the  Permanent  Engineer- 
ing Board,  for  use  in  establishing  data  for  detailed  pro- 
gramming of  flood  control  and  power  operations.  H.vdro- 
meteorological  information  will  be  made  available  to  the 
entities  in  both  countries  for  immediate  and  continuing 
use  in  flood  control  and  power  operations. 

3.  SulBcient  discharge  capacity  at  each  dam  to  afford 
the  desired  regulation  for  power  and  flood  control  will 
be  provided  through  outlet  works  and  turbine  installa- 
tions as  mutually  agreed  by  the  entities.  The  discharge 
capacity  provided  for  flood  control  operations  will  be 
large  enough  to  pass  inflow  plus  suflicient  storage  re- 
leases during  the  evacuation  period  to  provide  the  storage 
space  required.  The  discharge  capacity  will  be  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  full  use  of  any  conduits  provided  for  that 
purpose  plus  one  half  the  hydraulic  capacity  of  the  tur- 
bine installation  at  the  time  of  commencement  of  the 
operation  of  .storage  under  the  Treaty. 

4.  The  outflows  will  be  in  accordance  with  storage 
reservation  diagrams  and  associated  criteria  established 
for  flood  control  purposes  and  with  reservoir-balance 
relationships  established  for  power  operations.  Unless 
otherwise  agreed  by  the  entities  the  average  weekly  out- 
flows shall  not  be  less  than  3,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
at  the  dam  described  in  Article  11(2)  (a),  not  less  than 
5,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  the  dam  described  in  Article 
11(2)  (b)  and  not  less  than  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
at  the  dam  described  in  Article  11(2)  (c).  These  mini- 
mum average  weekly  releases  may  be  scheduled  by  the 
Canadian  entity  as  required  for  power  or  other  purposes. 

Flood  Control 

5.  For  flood  control  operation,  the  United  States  entity 
will  submit  flood  control  operating  plans  which  may 
consist  of  or  include  flood  control  storage  reservation 
diagrams  and  associated  criteria  for  each  of  the  dams. 
The  Canadian  entity  will  operate  in  accordance  with  these 
diagrams  or  any  variation  which  the  entities  agree  will 
not  derogate  from  the  desired  aim  of  the  flood  control 
plan.  The  use  of  these  diagrams  will  be  based  on  data 
obtained  in  accordance  with  paragraph  2.  The  diagrams 
will  consist  of  relationships  specifying  the  flood  control 
storage  reservations  required  at  indicated  times  of  the 
year  for  volumes  of  forecast  runoff.  After  consultation 
with  the  Canadian  entity  the  United  States  entity  may 
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from  time  to  time  as  conditions  warrant  adjust  these 
storage  reservation  diagrams  witliin  tlie  general  limita- 
tions of  flood  control  operation.  Evacuation  of  the 
storages  listed  hereunder  will  be  guided  by  the  flood  con- 
trol storage  reservation  diagrams  and  refill  will  be  as 
requested  by  the  United  States  entity  after  consultation 
with  the  Canadian  entity.  The  general  limitations  of 
flood  control  operation  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  Dam  (described  in  Article  11(2)  (a) — The  reser- 
voir will  be  evacuated  to  provide  up  to  80,000  acre-feet  of 
storage,  if  required,  for  flood  control  use  by  May  1  of  each 
year- 

(b)  The  Dam  described  in  Article  11(2)  (6) — The  reser- 
voir will  be  evacuated  to  provide  up  to  7,100,000  acre-feet 
of  storage,  if  required,  for  flood  control  use  by  May  1  of 
each  year. 

(e)  The  Dam-  described  in  Article  11(2)  (c) — The  reser- 
voir will  be  evacuated  to  provide  up  to  700,000  acre-feet 
of  storage,  if  required,  for  flood  control  use  by  April  1 
of  each  year  and  up  to  1,270,000  acre-feet  of  storage,  if 
required,  for  flood  control  use  by  May  1  of  each  year. 

(d)  The  Canadian  entity  may  exchange  flood  control 
storage  provided  in  the  reservoir  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (b)  for  additional  storage  provided  in  the 
reservoir  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (a)  if  the  entities 
agree  that  the  exchange  would  provide  the  same  effective- 
ness for  control  of  floods  on  the  Columbia  River  at  The 
Dalles,  Oregon. 

Power 

6.  For  power  generating  purposes  the  15,500,000  acre- 
feet  of  Canadian  storage  will  be  operated  in  accordance 
with  operating  plans  designed  to  achieve  optimum  power 
generation  downstream  in  the  United  States  of  America 
until  such  time  as  power  generating  facilities  are  in- 
stalled at  the  site  referred  to  in  paragraph  5(a)  or  at 
sites  in  Canada  downstream  therefrom. 

7.  After  at-site  power  is  developed  at  the  site  referred  to 
in  paragraph  5(a)  or  power  generating  facilities  are 
placed  in  operation  in  Canada  downstream  from  that  site, 
the  storage  operation  will  be  changed  so  as  to  be  operated 
in  accordance  with  operating  plans  designed  to  achieve 
optimum  power  generation  at-site  in  Canada  and  down- 
stream in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  in- 
cluding consideration  of  any  agreed  electrical  coordina- 
tion between  the  two  countries.  Any  reduction  in  the 
downstream  power  benefits  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica resulting  from  that  change  in  operation  of  the  Ca- 
nadian storage  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  the  re- 
duction in  downstream  power  benefits  in  the  United  States 
of  America  which  would  result  from  reducing  by  500,000 
acre-feet  the  Canadian  storage  operated  to  achieve  op- 
timum power  generation  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  the 
Treaty  the  reduction  in  downstream  power  benefits  in  the 
United  States  of  America  which  would  result  from  sim- 
ilarly reducing  the  Canadian  storage  by  3,000,000  acre-feet. 

8.  After  at-site  power  is  developed  at  the  site  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  5(a)  or  power  generating  facili- 
ties are  placed  in  operation  in  Canada  downstream  from 
that  site,  storage  may  be  operated  to  achieve  optimum 
generation  of  power  in   the  United   States  of   America 


alone  if  mutually  agreed  by  the  entities  in  which  event 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  supply  power  to 
Canada  to  offset  any  reduction  in  Canadian  generation 
which  would  be  created  as  a  result  of  such  operation  as 
compared  to  operation  to  achieve  optimum  power  genera- 
tion at-site  in  Canada  and  downstream  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada.  Similarly,  the  storage 
may  be  operated  to  achieve  optimtun  generation  of  power 
in  Canada  alone  if  mutually  agreed  by  the  entities  in 
which  event  Canada  shall  supply  power  to  the  United 
States  of  America  to  offset  any  reduction  in  United  States 
generation  which  would  be  created  as  a  result  of  such 
operation  as  compared  to  operation  to  achieve  optimum 
power  generation  at-site  In  Canada  and  downstream  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada. 

9.  Before  the  first  storage  becomes  operative,  the  en- 
tities will  agree  on  operating  plans  and  the  resulting 
downstream  power  benefits  for  each  year  until  the  total 
of  15,500,0(K)  acre-feet  of  storage  in  Canada  becomes 
operative.  In  addition,  commencing  five  years  before  the 
total  of  15,500,000  acre-feet  of  storage  is  expected  to 
become  operative,  the  entities  will  agree  annually  on  oper- 
ating plans  and  the  resulting  downstream  power  bene- 
fits for  the  sixth  succeeding  year  of  operation  thereafter. 
This  procedure  will  continue  during  the  life  of  the  Treaty, 
providing  to  both  the  entities,  in  advance,  an  assured  plan 
of  operation  of  the  Canadian  storage  and  a  determination 
of  the  resulting  downstream  power  benefits  for  the  next 
succeeding  five  years. 

ANNEX  B 
Determination  of  Downstbeam  Power  Benefits 

1.  The  downstream  power  benefits  in  the  United  States 
of  America  attributable  to  operation  In  accordance  with 
Annex  A  of  the  storage  provided  by  Canada  under  Article 
II  will  be  determined  in  advance  and  will  be  the  estimated 
increase  in  dependable  hydroelectric  capacity  in  kilowatts 
for  agreed  critical  stream  flow  periods  and  the  increase 
in  average  annual  usable  hydroelectric  energy  output  in 
kilowatt  hours  on  the  basis  of  an  agreed  period  of  stream 
flow  record. 

2.  The  dependable  hydroelectric  capacity  to  be  credited 
to  Canadian  storage  will  be  the  difference  between  the 
average  rates  of  generation  in  kilowatts  during  the  ap- 
propriate critical  stream  flow  periods  for  the  United 
States  of  America  base  system,  consisting  of  the  projects 
listed  in  the  table,  with  and  without  the  addition  of  the 
Canadian  storage,  divided  by  the  estimated  average 
critical  period  load  factor.  The  capacity  credit  shall 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  capability  of  the 
base  system  without  Canadian  storage  and  the  maximum 
feasible  capability  of  the  base  system  with  Canadian 
storage,  to  supply  firm  load  during  the  critical  stream 
flow  periods. 

3.  The  increase  in  the  average  annual  usable  hydro- 
electric energy  will  be  determined  by  first  computing 
the  difference  between  the  available  hydroelectric  energy 
at  the  United  States  base  system  with  and  without 
Canadian  storage.  The  entities  will  then  agree  upon 
the  part  of  available  energy  which  is  usable  with  and 
without  Canadian  storage,  and  the  difference  thus  agreed 
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will  be  the  increase  in  average  annual  usable  hydroelec- 
tric energy.  Determination  of  the  part  of  the  energy 
which  is  usable  will  include  consideration  of  existing  and 
scheduled  transmission  facilities  and  the  existence  of 
markets  capable  of  using  the  energy  on  a  contractual 
basis  similar  to  the  then  existing  contracts.  The  part 
of  the  available  energy  which  is  considered  usable  shall 
be  the  sum  of : 

(a)  the  firm  energy, 

(b)  the  energy  which  can  be  used  for  thermal  power  dis- 
placement in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Area  as  defined  in 
Paragraph  7,  and 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  available 
energy  which  is  agreed  by  the  entities  to  be  usable  and 
which  shall  not  exceed  in  any  event  40%  of  that 
remainder. 

4.  An  initial  determination  of  the  estimated  down- 
stream power  benefits  in  the  United  States  of  America 
from  Canadian  storage  added  to  the  United  States  base 
system  will  be  made  before  any  of  the  Canadian  storage 
becomes  operative.  This  determination  will  include  es- 
timates of  the  downstream  power  benefits  for  each  year 
until  the  total  of  15,500,000  acre-feet  of  Canadian  storage 
becomes  operative. 

5.  Commencing  five  years  before  the  total  of  15,500,000 
acre-feet  of  storage  is  expected  to  become  operative,  esti- 
mates of  downstream  power  benefits  will  be  calculated 
annually  for  the  sixth  succeeding  year  on  the  basis  of  the 
assured  plan  of  operation  for  that  year. 

6.  The  critical  stream  ilow  period  and  the  details  of 
the  assured  plan  of  operation  will  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
entities  at  each  determination.  Unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon  by  the  entities,  the  determination  of  the  downstream 
power  benefits  shall  be  based  upon  stream  flows  for  the 
twenty  year  period  beginning  with  July  1928  as  contained 
in  the  report  entitled  Modified  Flows  at  Selected  Power 
Sites — Columbia  River  Basin,  dated  June  1957.  No  retro- 
active adjustment  in  downstream  power  benefits  will  be 
made  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  the  Treaty.  No 
reduction  in  the  downstream  power  benefits  credited  to 
Canadian  storage  will  be  made  as  a  result  of  the  load  esti- 
mate iu  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made,  being  less  than  the  load 
estimate  for  the  preceding  year. 

7.  In  computing  the  increase  in  dependable  hydroelectric 
capacity  and  the  increase  in  average  annual  hydroelectric 
energy,  the  procedure  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
three  steps  described  below  and  shall  encompass  the  loads 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Area.  The  Pacific  Northwest 
Area  for  purposes  of  these  determinations  shall  be  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana  west  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  but  shall  exclude  areas  served  on  the 
ratification  date  by  the  California  Oregon  Power  Com- 
pany and  Utah  Power  and  Light  Company. 

Step  I 

The  system  for  the  period  covered  by  the  estimate  will 
consist  of  the  Canadian  storage,  the  United  States  base 
system,  any  thermal  installation  operated  in  coordination 
with  the  base  system,  and  additional  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects which  will  provide  storage  releases  usable  by  the 


base  system  or  which  will  use  storage  releases  that  are 
usable  by  the  base  system.  The  installations  included  in 
this  system  will  be  those  required,  with  allowance  for 
adequate  reserves,  to  meet  the  forecast  power  load  to  be 
served  by  this  system  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
including  the  estimated  flow  of  power  at  points  of  inter- 
connection with  adjacent  areas,  subject  to  paragraph  3, 
plus  the  portion  of  the  entitlement  of  Canada  that  is 
expected  to  be  used  in  Canada.  The  capability  of  this 
system  to  supply  this  load  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  that  the  system  will  be  operated  in  accordance  with 
the  established  operating  procedures  of  each  of  the  proj- 
ects involved. 

Step  II 

A  determination  of  the  energy  capability  will  be  made 
using  the  same  thermal  installation  as  in  Step  I,  the 
United  States  base  system  with  the  same  installed  capac- 
ity as  in  Step  I  and  Canadian  storage. 

Step  III 

A  similar  determination  of  the  energy  capability  will 
be  made  using  the  same  thermal  Installation  as  in  Step 
I  and  the  United  States  base  system  with  the  same  in- 
stalled capacity  as  in  Step  I. 

8.  The  downstream  power  benefits  to  be  credited  to 
Canadian  storage  will  be  the  differences  between  the  de- 
terminations in  Step  II  and  Step  III  in  dependable  hydro- 
electric capacity  and  in  average  annual  usable  hydro- 
electric energy,  made  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  2 
and  3. 


United  States  and  Iraq  Sign 
Cultural  Agreement 

Joint  Statement 

Press  release  33  dated  January  23 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  the  Kepublic  of  Iraq, 
in  consideration  of  the  bonds  of  friendsliip  and 
understanding  existing  between  their  peoples  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  respect,  and  with  a  view  to 
their  desire  to  develop  further  imderstanding  of 
each  other's  culture,  aspirations  and  progress 
tlii'ough  organizing  and  encouraging  continued 
cultural  exchanges,  today  [January  23]  signed  a 
cultural  agreement  in  Baghdad. 

The  two  Governments  are  confident  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  close  cooperation  between  them 
on  a  basis  of  equality  in  the  fields  of  education, 
science  and  culture  will  have  a  great  effect  in  m- 
creasing  mutual  understanding  between  their  peo- 
ples, and  will  be  a  great  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  relations  between  them  in  the  service 
of  their  peoples. 


f&hf\iaty   73,   1967 
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Ambassador  John  D.  Jernegan  signed  the  agree- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  Brigadier 
Ismail  al-Arif,  Minister  of  Education,  signed  on 
behalf  of  Iraq.  The  agreement  will  remain  in 
force  indefinitely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  respective 
Governments. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Opened 
Entered  into 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Health 

Constitution  of  Uie  World  Health  Organization, 
for  signature  at  New  Torlt  July  22,  1946. 
force  April  7,  IMS.     TIAS  1808. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Nigeria,  November  25,  1960. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17, 1958.     TIAS  4044. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Iceland    (with   reservation  and 
declaration),  November  8,  1960. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.  Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1954.     TIAS  3266. 

Accessions  deposited:  Cameroun,  December  22,   1960; 

Ivory  Coast,  December  23,  1960;   Gabon,  December 

28,  1960. 

International    telecommunication    convention    with    six 

annexes.     Done  at  Geneva  December  1,  1959.     Entered 

into  force  January  1,  1961.* 

Accessions  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  December  23,  1960; 
Senegal,  December  28,  1960. 


Denmark 

Agreement  establishing  a  consultative  committee  on  Green- 
laud  defense  projects,  with  annex.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  December  2,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  December  2,  1960. 

Italy 

Agreement  on  arrangements  respecting  patents  and  tech- 
nical information  in  defense  programs.     Signed  at  Rome 
October  3, 19.52. 
Entered  into  force:  December  16, 1960. 

Agreement  approving  the  procedures  for  reciprocal  filing 
of  classified  patent  applications  in  the  United  States  and 
Italy.     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rome  March 
9  and  October  27, 1959. 
Entered  into  force:  December  16, 1960. 

Korea 

Agreement  extending  the  period  of  the  loan  to  Korea  of 
certain  U.S.  vessels.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Seoul  October  28  and  November  4,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  November  4, 1960. 

Kuwait 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  granting  of  nonim- 
migrant passport  visas.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Kuwait  December  11  and  27,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  December  27, 1960 ;  operative  January  26, 1961. 

Panama 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties  against  in- 
convertibility and  losses  due  to  expropriation  and  war 
authorized  by  section  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  847;  22  U.S.C.  1933). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  January 
23,  1961.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  of  a  note  from 
Panama  stating  the  agreement  has  been  ratified  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  constitutional  procedures. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  two  U.S.  destroyers  to  Brazil. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Novem- 
ber 21  and  December  27,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
December  27,  1960. 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  two  U.S.  submarines  to  Brazil. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Decem- 
ber 28  and  29,  1960.  Entered  into  force  December  29, 
1900. 

Canada 

Postal  convention.  Signed  at  Ottawa  January  12  and  at 
Washington  January  13,  1961.  Enters  into  force  on  a 
date  to  be  determined  by  mutual  agreement.  Ratified 
by  the  President  January  19, 1961. 


'  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Secretary  Rusk  Sends  Greetings 
to  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Posts 

Press  release  32  dated  January  23 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  sent  by 
Secretary  Rusk  to  all  American  di-plomatic  and 
consular  posts  on  January  £1. 

I  have  assumed  office  with  a  sense  of  high  privi- 
lege and  pledge  to  it  my  best  efforts.  Personal 
greetings  to  colleagues  of  the  Department  at  home 
and  abroad  whom  I  have  now  joined  for  service 
to  the  President  and  to  our  country. 

Dean  Eusk 
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Foreign  Service  Officers  To  Study 
With  Pennsylvania  Labor  Department 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 27  (press  release  37)  that  a  group  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  will  go  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on 
Januai-y  30  for  a  week  of  detailed  briefings  and 
discussions  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry of  Pemisylvania,  William  L.  Batt,  Jr.,  and 
his  staff. 

This  week  of  study  with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  is  a  part  of  an 
11-month  training  progi-am  in  international  labor 
affaire  now  being  conducted  for  the  second  time 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Labor.  This  comprehensive  training  program 
is  designed  to  broaden  the  background  of  selected 
Foreign  Service  officers  in  the  area  of  interna- 
tional labor  affaire  and  to  prepare  them  to  assume 
positions  abroad  involving  significant  labor  re- 
porting responsibilities. 

The  progi-am  began  in  September  with  a  4- week 
seminar  in  international  labor  affaire  at  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute,  followed  by  rotating  on- 
the-job  training  assignments  in  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  State  and  by  training  visits  to  trade 
unions,  management  associations,  and  other  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies  active  in  labor  affairs. 
To  provide  an  academic  framework  for  the  prac- 
tical activities  of  the  progi'am,  a  seminar  in 
"World  Labor  and  Contemporary  International 
Relations"  was  developed  by  American  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  request  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  and  meets  once  a  week. 

The  Pennsylvania  department  operates  one  of 
the  largest  public  employment  services  in  the 
world  and  maintains  wage  information  on  more 
than  4  million  workers.  It  pays  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  to  qualified  jobless  pereons, 
and  operates  the  fourth  largest  insurance  company 
in  the  State,  to  assure  employers  of  liability  in- 
surance for  workmen's  compensation.  The  depart- 
ment also  administers  and  enforces  working  condi- 
tions and  minimum  rates  of  pay  for  women  and 
children,  inspects  most  of  the  publicly  used  build- 
ings in  Pennsylvania,  licenses  16,000  elevators, 
guarantees  the  rights  of  workers  to  unionize 
and  bargain,  and  promotes  labor  harmony 
through  a  mediation  service,  among  other 
functions. 


Arrangements  for  the  group  to  study  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  were  made  by  Hilding  A.  Peterson, 
Foreign  Service  officer  assigned  as  training  officer 
to  the  School  of  Foreign  Aft'airs  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute.  Foreign  Service  officers  as- 
signed to  this  program  are:  James  Howe  Bahti, 
Herman  J.  Cohen,  Charles  JMarshall  Hanson,  Jr., 
Jack  Liebof ,  and  Fred  A.  Somerf  ord. 


Consulate  Established  at  Arequipa,  Peru 

Department  mailing  notice  dated  January  23 

A  consulate  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  was  established  Decem- 
ber 3,  1960,  and  opened  to  the  public  December  29. 
Nicholas  McCausland  has  been  designated  as  principal 
officer  of  this  new  post.  The  consular  district  for 
Arequipa  will  include  the  following  Peruvian  Depai't- 
ments :  Arequipa,  Cuzco,  Madre  de  Dios,  Moquegua,  Puno, 
and  Tacna. 

The  consular  district  for  the  American  Embassy  at 
Lima  is  now  comprised  of  all  those  Departments  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Arequipa  consular  district. 

The  Embassy  at  Lima  will  supervise  the  administration 
of  Arequipa. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  January  23  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  Chester  Bowles  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  re- 
lease 36  dated  January  25. ) 


Appointments 

Angler  Biddle  Duke  as  Chief  of  Protocol,  effective 
January  24.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press  release 
35  dated  January  24.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Newly  Independent  Nations— Libya.  Pub.  6966. 
African  Series  1.     4  pp.     5^. 

A  leaflet,  one  of  a  series  of  fact  sheets  on  the  newly 
independent  nations,  designed  to  give  a  few  highlights  on 
the  people  and  the  country. 
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The  Newly  Independent  Nations— Malaya.  Pub.  6967. 
Far  Eastern  Series  88.     8  pp.     54- 

A  leaflet,  one  of  a  series  of  fact  sheets  on  the  newly 
independent  nations,  designed  to  give  the  public  back- 
ground information  on  the  people  and  the  country. 

The  Newly  Independent  Nations— Philippines.  Pub.  6968. 
Far  Eastern  Series  89.     7  pp.     5(f. 

Another  leaflet  in  the  series  of  fact  sheets  on  the  newly 
independent  nations  designed  to  give  the  public  back- 
ground information  on  the  people  and  the  country. 

The    Newly    Independent    Nations— India.      Pub.    7029. 
Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Series  56.     7  pp.     5^. 
A  leaflet,  one  of  a  series  of  fact  sheets  on  the  newly 
independent  nations,  designed  to  give  a  few  highlights  on 
the  people  and  the  country. 

The    Newly   Independent    Nations — Jordan.     Pub.    7030. 
Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Series  57.     7  pp.     5^. 
A  leaflet,  one  of  a   series  of  fact  sheets  on  the  newly 
independent  nations,  designed  to  give  a  few  highlights  on 
the  people  and  the  country. 

The  Newly  Independent  Nations— Viet-Nam.    Pub.  7031. 

Far  Eastern  Series  97.     7  pp.     5<f. 

A  leaflet,  one  of  a  series  of  fact  sheets  on  the  newly 
independent  nations,  designed  to  give  the  public  back- 
ground information  on  the  people  and  the  country. 

The    Newly    Independent    Nations— Israel.      Pub.    7041. 
Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Series  58.     6  pp.     5(J. 
A  leaflet,  one  of  a  series  of  fact  sheets  on  the  newly 
independent  nations,   designed  to  give  a  few  highlights 
on  the  people  and  the  country. 

The  Newly  Independent  Nations— Korea.  Pub.  7042. 
Far  Eastern  Series  99.     10  pp.     15«(. 

Another  leaflet  in  the  series  of  fact  sheets  on  the  newly 
independent  nations  designed  to  give  the  public  back- 
ground information  on  the  people  and  the  country. 

The  Newly  Independent  Nations— Sudan.  Pub.  7044. 
African  Series  2.     8  pp.     5<f. 

A  leaflet,  one  of  a  series  of  fact  sheets  on  the  newly 
independent  nations,  designed  to  give  a  few  highlights 
on  the  people  and  the  country. 

The  Science  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State.  Pub. 
7056.  Department  and  Foreign  Service  Series  97.  27 
pp.     15i#. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  describing  the  functions  of  the 
Office  of  the  Science  Adviser  in  Washington  and  the  corps 
of  science  officers  overseas  whose  activity  it  directs. 

The  Newly  Independent  Nations— Pakistan.     Pub.  7073. 
Near  and  aiiddle  Eastern  Series  49.     8  pp.     54. 
Another  leaflet  in  the  series  on  the  newly  independent 
nations  designed  to  give  the  public  a  brief  summary  of 
information  on  the  people  and  the  country. 

The  Newly  Independent  Nations— Ghana.  Pub.  7076. 
African  Series  5.     10  pp.     10(#. 

A  leaflet  in  the  series  on  the  newly  independent  nations 
designed  to  give  the  public  a  few  highlights  on  the  country 
and  the  people. 

Point  Four  in  Jordan.  Pub.  7078.  Near  and  Middle 
Eastern  Series  59.     12  pp.     10^. 

Text  of  an  address  made  by  Norman  Burns,  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Operations  Mission  in  Jordan,  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce, Jerusalem,  on  June  14,  1960,  discussing  U.S. 
economic  aid  to  Jordan. 

Mutual  Security  in  Action — Tunisia  (Revised).  Pub.  7082. 
Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Series  60.     12  pp.     10^. 

A  fact  sheet  giving  background  information  on  the  coun- 
try   and    discussing   its  economy,    government,    and   the     j 
extent  of  U.S.  assistance.  I 

The  Record  on  Korean  Unification,  1943-1960 — Narrative 
Summary  With  Principal  Documents.  Pub.  7084.  Far 
Eastern  Series  101.     xiii,  241  pp.     654. 

This  volume  describes  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  the  unification 
of  Korea. 

A  Survey  of  the  Strategic  Trade  Control  Program,  1957- 
1960 — Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 — 
Fourteenth  Report  to  Congress.  Pub.  7088.  General 
Foreign  Policy  Series  156.     50  pp.     25^. 

A  report  submitted  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Douglas 
Dillon  to  Congress  summarizing  trade-control  activities 
for  the  period  1957-1960. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Pub.  7105. 
Commercial  Policy  Series  176.     23  pp.     154. 

A  pamphlet  discussing  intention  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  participate  in  negotiations  under  the  authority  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  as  amended  and  extended ; 
supplementary  notice  of  U.S.  intention  to  negotiate ;  list 
of  supplementary  products ;  and  notice  of  public  hearings.  . 
Prepared  by  the  Interdepartmental  Trade  Agreements  .  j 
Organization.  '  I 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Disposition  of  Equipment 
and  Materials.   TIAS  4556.    7  pp.    10^. 

Arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  The  Hague  Novem- 
ber 12  and  26,  1953.  Entered  into  force  November  26, 
1953.  And  amending  arrangement.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  The  Hague  August  10  and  13,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  August  13,  1960. 

Air  Transport  Services.    TIAS  4558.     4  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Italy,  amending  the  agreement  of  February  6,  1948,  as 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington 
August  4,  1960.     Entered  into  force  August  4,  1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural   Commodities.     TIAS  4560.     7  pp. 

104. 

Understanding  between  the  United   States  of  America 

and  China,  relating  to  article  III  of  the  agreement  of 

June   9,    1959,    as   supplemented.     Exchange   of   notes — 

Signed  at  Taipei  August  17  and  24,  1960.     Entered  into 

force  August  24,  1960. 

Tracking  Stations.    TIAS  4562.    6  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.     Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at     J 
Pretoria  September  13,  1960.     Entered  into  force  Septem-     I 
ber  13,  1960. 

Surplus  Ag:ricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  4563.     26  pp. 

i5(i;. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
China.  Signed  at  Taipei  August  30,  1960.  With  ex- 
changes of  notes.     Entered  into  force  August  30,  1960. 

Defense — Mutual  Weapons  Development  Program.    TIAS 

4565.     5  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Australia.  Signed  at  Washington  August  23,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  August  23, 1960. 
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Forces  of  Change  in  Latin  America 


hy  WyTriberley  DeR.  Coei^ 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  A  fairs  ^ 


Our  objective  toward  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  is  simple:  We  want  the  friendship  of 
their  governments  and  peoples.  We  believe  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  can  be  our  friends  only 
if  they  maintain  their  genuine  and  sovereign  in- 
dependence and  that  they  can  maintain  this  in- 
dependence only  to  the  extent  that  they  achieve 
increasing  social  equity  and  economic  progress 
through  democratic  methods. 

We  seek  no  satellites.  We  control  no  fifth  col- 
umns or  traitorous  domestic  parties  with  which 
to  convert  independent  nations  into  satellites.  We 
cherish  the  independence  of  the  nations  in  this 
hemisphere  as  the  key  to  their  friendship  for 
us,  recognizing  that  it  would  suffer  from  undue 
exertions  of  our  influence  and  that  under  Soviet 
domination  it  would  die. 

The  Dominant  Condition  in  Latin  America — Change 

It  is  obvious  to  us  all  that  the  dominant  con- 
dition in  Latin  America  is  change — change  swell- 
ing and  gaining  momentum  on  two  important 
fronts. 

On  the  economic  f  I'ont,  the  population  of  Latin 
America  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  in 
any  other  major  area  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  area's  production 
of  goods  and  services  has  been  slowing  down.  If 
this  trend  continues,  in  the  long  run  there  will  be 
more  and  more  people  to  share  less  and  less,  and 
the  share  of  most  of  the  people  is  already  scant. 

The  average  income  per  capita  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  about  $300  per  year  and  among  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  varies  roughly  from  a  high  of 
$750  to  a  low  of  $70.    These  figures  are  for  the 


"  Address  made  before  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Feb.  1. 


average  income  per  capita — a  statistical  figure  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  number  of  people  in  a 
nation  into  the  value  of  its  gross  national  income. 
This  figure  is  misleadingly  high.  Since  in  each 
nation  a  few  people  are  rich  and  many  are  poor, 
the  average  income — low  as  it  is — is  obviously 
higher  than  the  median  income  that  most  people 
receive.  It  would  be  ironic  to  tell  a  subsistence 
farmer  in  the  backlands  who  may  earn  little  or 
no  cash  that  his  nation's  average  per  capita  income 
is  several  hundred  dollars.  Many  people  in  Latin 
America  exist  practically  outside  of  the  monetary 
economy. 

The  downward  economic  trend  is  being  accen- 
tuated by  the  continued  absence  and  flight  of 
Latin  American  capital  to  the  United  States  and 
Europe  and  by  the  currently  falling  rate  of  new 
private  investment  from  abroad.  Both  these 
trends  are  caused  basically  by  political  insecurity 
and  further  weaken  the  area's  economic  produc- 
tive capacity. 

On  the  social  front,  however,  people's  expecta- 
tions are  shooting  upward.  In  comparison  with 
the  endowments  of  the  wealthy  few,  the  majority 
of  the  people  have  long  been  accustomed  to  slim 
shares  in  food,  housing,  land,  medical  attention, 
education,  and  in  political  power  and  individual 
dignity.  Now  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  this 
comparison  is  changing  to  contrast.  Resignation 
is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  insistence  on  change. 
Desire  for  a  better  life  is  leading  to  hope,  and 
hope  to  demand,  and  demand  to  action.  In  con- 
trast to  the  income  per  capita,  which  is  slowly 
falling,  the  aspirations  per  capita — if  we  may  use 
the  plirase — are  rising  rapidly.  The  gap  between 
income  and  aspirations  is  widening.  The  welfare 
of  the  Latin  American  nations  and  our  friendship 
for  them  demand  that  this  gap  be  narrowed. 
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The  key  question  is,  will  this  great  gathering 
force  of  change  be  handled  in  a  manner  destruc- 
tive or  constructive  to  the  millions  of  hopes  from 
which  it  sprhigs?  Will  it  rampage  undirected  or 
maldirected  so  as  to  destroy  any  real  economic 
and  social  progress,  or  will  it  be  channeled  so  as 
to  enrich  and  emioble  the  lives  of  Latin  America's 
people  ? 

The  Latin  American  nations  have  to  handle 
their  turbulence  of  change  in  a  time  of  world  con- 
flict. On  one  side,  tlie  Communists  are  aggres- 
sively perpetrating  "ijeaceful  coexistence,"  a  pol- 
icy they  described  m  Moscow  last  December  as 
dedicated  to  "mobilizing  the  masses"  and  the  "in- 
tensification of  the  struggle  of  the  working  class, 
of  all  Communist  parties,  for  the  triumph  of  so- 
cialist ideas."  On  the  other  side,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  declared  in  his  inaugural 
address :  ^ 

.  .  .  this  peaceful  revolution  of  hope  cannot  become  the 
prey  of  hostile  powers.  Let  all  our  neighbors  know  that 
we  shall  join  with  them  to  oppose  aggression  or  subver- 
sion anywhere  in  the  Americas.  And  let  every  other 
power  know  that  this  hemisphere  intends  to  remain  the 
master  of  its  own  house. 

The  Latin  Americans  do  not  have  as  much  time 
or  tranquillity  as  we  did  to  tackle  domestic  prob- 
lems in  comparative  insulation.  They  face  a 
choice.  Will  the  free  nations  of  Latin  America 
choose  to  treat  their  onrusliing  change  with  the 
methods  offered  by  the  free  world  or  with  those 
imposed  by  international  communism  ?  Their  own 
experience  already  provides  comparison  in  these 
methods. 

Three  Types  of  Revolution 

Latin  America's  experience  includes  many 
changes  m  government  by  violent  revolutions — in 
which  we  can  clearly  distinguish  three  types. 

First,  and  in  the  vast  majority,  tlie  old  style 
revolutions  that  changed  the  government  without 
expressmg  or  affecting  basic  social  change — the 
so-called  "palace  revolutions." 

Second,  social  revolutions  that  basically  shifted 
the  distribution  of  political  power,  of  individual 
prestige,  and  of  wealth  and  income  from  one  eco- 
nomic grouping  to  another. 

The  first  social  revolution  was  the  Mexican,  in 
the  second  decade  of  this  century,  fought  imder 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  13,  1961,  p.  207. 


the  bamier  of  Tierra  y  Libert  ad  ("Land  and  Lib- 
erty"). This  revolution  was  won  before  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  started  and  hence  in  the 
absence  of  an  international  Communist  apparatus 
capable  of  exploiting  it.  On  our  side,  the  revolu- 
tion frankly  caused  us  problems  and  misunder- 
standings, but  as  a  whole  we  received  the  revolu- 
tion with  sympathy  and,  most  important,  nego- 
tiated our  problems  with  Mexico  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  consent,  respect,  and  friendship.  Since 
then  the  Communists  have  tried  to  intervene,  but 
the  Mexicans  have  maintained  control  of  their  own 
revolution. 

The  second  social  revolution  came  35  years  later, 
in  Bolivia,  where  the  MNR — the  National  Revolu- 
tionary Movement — sought  and  won  universal 
suffrage,  the  government  ownership  of  the  largest 
(but  not  the  medium  and  small)  mines  (with  com- 
pensation), and  "land  reform."  Before  the  revo- 
lution in  1952,  Bolivian  presidential  elections  had 
less  than  100,000  voters  in  a  population  of  about  3 
million ;  in  1956  and  1960  tlie  figure  was  close  to  1 
million.  International  communism  took  a  hand 
in  the  Bolivian  revolution  and  attempted  to  force 
the  revolution  toward  more  extreme  measures  than 
it  adopted.  The  United  States  Government,  in  a 
decision  of  which  the  significance  has  been  too  little 
recognized,  lias  extended  not  only  technical  assist- 
ance but  also  substantial  financial  aid  to  the  MNR 
government  as  the  representative  of  the  majority 
of  the  Bolivian  people — in  an  amomit  of  some  $20 
million  a  year. 

Bolivia  continues  to  face  extremely  difficult 
financial,  economic,  and  political  problems,  and  tlie 
Communists  are  actively  engaged  in  attempting  to 
subvert  the  revolution  to  their  purposes.  Last  De- 
cember the  MNR  newspaper,  La  Nac'ion,  protested 
the  subversive  activities  of  Cuban  diplomats  in 
Bolivia  and  declared  that  their  pretension  to  act 
as  "mentors  of  the  Bolivian  revolution"  was  in- 
admissible. Bolivia  has  so  far  succeeded  in  main- 
taining control  of  its  own  revolution. 

Both  Mexico  and  Bolivia  have  experienced  the 
violence  and  tragedy  of  social  revolution,  its  waste 
of  human  and  economic  resources,  its  immediately 
destructive  effect  on  the  gross  national  product, 
and  its  initial  inhibition  of  rationality  in  construc- 
tive endeavors  of  many  kinds.  We  deplore  vio- 
lence as  a  method  of  social  change,  but  we  have  in 
our  history  and  makeup  enough  of  the  revolu- 
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tionary  to  sympathize  with  some  of  the  popular 
aspirations  that  lead  to  revolution.  Hence  the 
widespread  sympathy  that  Castro  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States  when  he  was  a  rebel  in  the  Sierra 
Maestra. 

Sovietized  Social  Revolution:  Cuba 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  type  of  revolution, 
that  which  is  portrayed  and  portended  in  Cuba  to- 
day. It  is  unique,  so  far,  in  the  hemisphere  and 
so  new  that  we  have  to  coin  a  label  for  it.  I  sug- 
gest, the  "Sovietized  social  revolution." 

As  in  Mexico  and  Bolivia,  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion was  made  possible  by  economic  and  social 
inequities  that  made  Castro's  promises  attractive 
and  inspiring  to  many  Cubans  and  evoked  wide- 
spread sympathy  throiighout  Latin  America  and 
in  the  United  States.  We  extended  to  Castro  a 
hand  of  friendship.  We  sent  to  Habana  one  of 
our  best  ambassadors  [Philip  W.  Bonsai],  a  man 
known  for  his  imderstanding  of  Latin  America 
and  his  love  of  democracy,  and  Castro  refused 
to  deal  with  him.  We  received  Castro  in  the 
United  States.  Castro's  advisers  let  us  know  that 
he  wanted  no  United  States  assistance. 

Whether  Castro  was  a  Communist  all  along, 
or  whether  he  has  become  their  puppet  after  lus 
victory,  what  is  apparent  is  that  he  has  been  lead- 
ing his  people  into  the  Communist  camp.  He 
has  deliberately  attempted  to  desti'oy  the  initially 
vast  reservoire  of  United  States  good  will  for  the 
Cuban  revolution  and  Cuba's  friendship  for  the 
United  States.  Early  in  1959  his  followere  began 
the  chant  that  has  since  become  a  national  refrain, 
"Cuba  si,  Yankee  no."  He  has  invoked  the  full 
magic  of  the  word  "revolution"  to  sanctify  com- 
munism by  declaring  that  to  be  "anti-Commu- 
nist" was  to  be  "coimterrevolutionary."  He  has 
betrayed  not  only  Cuban-American  friendship 
but  also  many  of  his  fellow  non-Communist  rev- 
olutionaries. Men  of  the  July  26  Movement  who 
fought  witli  him  in  the  Sierra  have  been  nulli- 
fied, imprisoned,  exiled,  or  killed.  Castro  cele- 
brated the  second  anniversary  of  his  initially 
Cuban  revolution  in  the  company  and  with  the 
resounding  benedictions  of  Russian  and  Chinese 
Communists. 

International  commimism  views  the  force  of 
change  in  the  other  Latin  American  nations  as 
the    potential    source    of    new    revolutions    with 


which  to  destroy  existing  governments  and  in- 
stitutions for  its  own  objectives.  It  has  fomid  in 
Fidel  Castro  a  most  effective  instrument  for  this 
attack.    Last  May  Khrushchev  welcomed 

.  .  .  the  events  in  Cuba  where  the  people  proudly  and 
courageously  rose  up  under  the  banner  for  the  struggle 
for  their  independence.  I  am  convinced  that  other  Latin 
American  countries  also  will  rise  up  in  the  struggle. 

Two  months  later  Fidel  Castro  faithfully  echoed, 

We  promise  to  make  our  nation  the  example  that  can 
convert  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  into  the  Sierra  Maes- 
tra of  the  American  continent. 

Castro's  righthand  man,  Che  Guevarra,  has  to  this 
end  written  a  widely  circulated  little  book  on 
guerrilla  warfare,  and  Cuba  has  imported  ship- 
loads of  Eussian  and  other  bloc  armaments,  which 
it  paraded  on  the  second  anniversary  of  its  revolu- 
tion, vastly  in  excess  of  its  needs  for  self-defense. 

Castro's  agents  are  busy  peddling  international 
communism  throughout  Latin  America,  and  his 
diplomats  have  been  so  flagrantly  active  along  tliis 
line  that  six  Latin  American  coimtries  have  sus- 
pended or  broken  diplomatic  relations  and  three 
have  recalled  their  ambassadors  from  Habana. 

But  Castro  is  still  regarded  by  many  in  Latin 
America  as  a  Robin  Hood  who  takes  from  the  rich 
and  gives  to  the  poor.  Many  still  view  him  as  a 
true  Latin  American  revolutionary.  They  do  not 
realize  he  has  betrayed  the  Cuban  revolution  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners.  They  do  not  realize  that 
the  benefits  that  he  has  been  able  to  produce 
through  the  revolution  for  some  Cubans  have  been 
largely  financed  by  the  one-time  expedient  of  con- 
fiscating properties  and  defaulting  on  debts  total- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  at  the  cost 
of  damaging  Cuba's  economic  productive  capac- 
ity. Many  believe  in  Fidelismo  because  to  them 
it  represents,  however  mistakenly,  a  life  of  less 
hardship  and  more  dignity. 

This  revolution  was  successfully  fought  by 
Cubans  against  Cubans  for  internal  goals.  Then 
it  was  captured  by  foreign-directed  Commimists 
and  converted  into  a  weapon  against  the  whole 
inter- American  system.  In  Cuba  the  Communists 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  take  over,  to 
"Sovietize,"  a  social  revolution  and  through  it  the 
powers  of  government  so  as  to  deny  that  nation 
friendship  with  us  and  to  affirm  its  dependence  on 
international  communism. 
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A  Hope:  The  Act  of  Bogota 

But,  if  there  is  a  new  danger,  there  is  also  a 
new  hope. 

On  September  12,  1960,  at  Bogota,  the  Foreign 
Ministere  of  the  American  states  met  in  the  third 
meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  To  Study  the 
Formulation  of  New  Measures  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, the  so-called  Committee  of  21.  By  a 
vote  of  19  to  0  (the  Dominican  Republic  absent 
and  Cuba  abstaining)  they  approved  the  Act  of 
Bogota,^  which  is  a  radically  new  step  in  the  Amer- 
ican states'  fonnal  and  multilateral  approach  to 
their  fundamental  problems. 

The  Act  of  Bogota's  relevance  to  the  new  danger 
was  made  eloquently  explicit  by  Mr.  Douglas  Dil- 
lon, then  Under  Secretaiy  of  State  and  now  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury :  * 

.  .  .  we  can,  if  we  will,  launch  a  far-reaching  attack 
on  the  poverty,  ignorance,  and  lack  of  social  justice  which, 
even  in  this  20th-century  world  of  miraculous  technical 
progress,  still  oppress  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  in 
Latin  America. 

There  are  those  in  the  world  today  who  are  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  this  situation  for  their  own  selfish 
ends.  .  .  . 

Our  fundamental  task  here  at  Bogottl  is  nothing  more 
than  to  outline  the  route  by  which  the  people  of  the 
Americas  can  achieve  the  material  progress  they  desire 
without  any  sacrifice  of  fundamental  human  rights  and 
freedoms.  ...  we  can  .  .  .  give  a  jwwerful  impetus  to 
constructive  forces  of  domestic  action  and  international 
cooperation  working  hand  in  hand  to  promote  the  common 
objective  of  the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  our 
peoples  today. 

The  act  emphasizes  both  economic  and  social 
development.  Now  we  cannot  claim  novelty  for 
emphasis  on  economic  development,  which  had  in 
fact  long  been  emphasized  and  widely  practiced 
by  the  governments  and  private  enterprise  of  our 
hemisphere.  For  example,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  had 
authorized  over  $1  billion  in  loans  for  Latin 
America,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  well  over 
$3  billion  for  roads,  industrial  plants,  hydroelec- 
tric projects,  and  other  forms  of  economic  devel- 
opment. We  have  recently  seen  the  great  new 
copper  mine,  Toquepala,  appear  in  the  barren 
mountains  of  southern  Peru,  with  a  smelter  near 
the  little  O.  Henry-type  port  of  Ilo,  financed  by 


^  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  3, 19G0,  p.  537. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  533. 


over  $100  million  of  Export- Import  Bank  credit 
and  $135  million  of  United  States  private  invest- 
ment. In  Chile  the  steel  plant  of  Huachipato 
represents  the  combined  investments  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  Chilean  Government,  and 
Chilean  private  enterprise. 

Such  economic  development  provides  employ- 
ment and  raises  the  national  income.  As  urged 
in  the  third  recommendation  of  the  Act  of  Bo- 
gota, it  must  be  expanded.  It  is  essential,  but  it  is 
not  enough.  One  measure  of  a  coimtry's  economic 
development  is  average  income  per  capita.  Pre- 
Castro  Cuba  was  in  this  respect  among  the  high- 
est in  the  hemisphere,  but  Castro  came,  and  won, 
and  brought  in  the  Sovietized  social  revolution. 
Why  ?  Basically  because  of  the  disparities  in  the 
distribution  of  existing  income  (which  economic 
development  had  hardly  changed  and  its  indices 
had  hardly  measured),  because  of  the  reaction  of 
the  underprivileged  to  this  contrast,  and  because 
of  their  urgent  hopes  for  social  justice  and  ade- 
quate opportimities. 

The  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  recognizes 
that : 

.  .  .  economic  development  programs,  which  should  be 
urgently  strengthened  and  expanded,  may  have  a  delayed 
effect  on  social  welfare,  and  that  accordingly  early  meas- 
ures are  needed  to  cope  with  social  needs.  .  .  . 

Wliat  kind  of  measures?  The  preamble  as- 
serts— with  a  candor  we  hope  will  be  incandescent : 

.  .  .  That  the  success  of  a  cooperative  program  of 
economic  and  social  progress  will  require  maximum  self- 
help  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  American  republics  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  improvement  of  existing  institutions 
and  practices,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  taxation,  the 
ownership  and  use  of  land,  education  and  training,  health 
and  housing.  .  .  . 

As  we  study  this  act,  we  could  call  it  the  "act 
with  a  view"  because  in  its  repetitive  use  of  the 
seemingly  innocuous  little  phrase  "with  a  view"  it 
asks  the  signatory  powers  to  focus  on  and  move 
toward  startling  vistas  of  social  change.  It  rec- 
ommends the  examination  of  land  tenure  legisla- 
tion and  facilities  with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider 
and  more  equitable  distribution  of  land  ownership, 
of  agricultural  credit  institutions  with  a  view  to 
providing  adequate  financing  for  farmers,  of  tax 
systems  with  a  view  to  assuring  equity  of  taxation 
and  encouraging  improved  use  of  privately  owned 
land  that  is  idle. 
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New  Partnership  Between  Latin  America  and  U.S. 

As  we  study  the  act  further  we  realize  that  it 
proposes  a  partnership  between  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  and  the  United  States.  Whereas  the 
preamble  emphasizes  maximum  self-help  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  American  Eepublics  in  social 
development,  section  II  welcomes  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  special  inter- 
American  fund  for  social  development.  This  is 
the  $500  million  that  the  last  Congress  authorized 
and  the  administration  is  asking  the  present  Con- 
gi-ess  to  appropriate.  The  Act  of  Bogota  thus 
provides  for  the  first  social  development  program 
that  the  American  nations  have  formally  and 
jointly  approved. 

Latin  American  nations  and  the  United  States 
had  already  made  many  efforts  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  of  Bogota.  In  July  1960,  for  instance,  the 
United  States  announced  lines  of  credit  of  about 
$50  million  for  Peru^  and  $70  million  for  Co- 
lombia in  which  the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries would  participate  with  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  to  develop  new  lands  for  agricul- 
tural settlement  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  stimulate  the  construction  of  low-priced  hous- 
ing on  reasonable  terms.  For  some  time  oiu-  ICA 
has  been  working  with  the  Governments  of  Chile 
and  Guatemala  in  community  self-help  housing 
projects.     But  the  need  is  still  vast. 

The  Communists,  it  should  be  noted,  have  estab- 
lished a  record  of  combating  any  steps  toward 
greater  benefits  that  they  cannot  control.  We  have 
reason  to  believe,  for  example,  that  in  Bolivia  they 
inspired  physical  violence  against  agents  of  the 
Bolivian-United  States  supervised  credit  pro- 
gram, forcing  it  out  of  some  towns  where  it  was 
extending  credit  at  low  cost  to  farmers  that  needed 
it;  that  in  Ecuador  the  Communist  Party  fears 
that  President  [Jose  Maria]  Velasco  [Ibarra] 
may  be  able  to  carry  out  successful  land  reform 
and  has  therefore  determined  to  sabotage  the  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  by  all  means  possible.  The 
promise  of  land  is  communism's  greatest  weapon, 
but  the  ownership  of  land  is  its  greatest  fear. 

The  act  does  not  define  "social  development," 
but  I  interpret  it  to  mean  investment  of  money  and 
effort  in  those  neglected  fields  of  economic  activ- 
ity that  are  poor  in  present  financial  investment 


and  potential  profit  but  rich  in  unused  hmnan 
resources — investment  in  the  small  farmer  who 
lacks  credit,  in  the  homeless  family  that  wants  to 
build  a  house,  in  the  children  and  the  many  adults 
who  have  never  had  the  chance  to  learn  to  read. 

The  Act  of  Bogota  provides  for  a  partnership 
for  progress  between  the  Latin  American  nations 
and  the  United  States.  This  new  partnership  will 
demand  of  each  partner  the  talents  and  contribu- 
tions that  he  is  most  fitted  to  give.  Of  the  United 
States  it  will  demand  technical  assistance  and  fi- 
nancial contributions,  handled  with  imagination, 
flexibility,  speed,  and  miderstanding.  Of  the 
Latin  Amei'ican  governments  it  will  demand  social 
measures  in  taxation,  land,  housing,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  type  viewed  in  the  Act  of  Bogota.  In 
this  framework  Latin  American  students,  intel- 
lectuals, businessmen,  democratic  farm  and  la- 
bor organizations,  and  democratic  political  par- 
ties can  provide  the  initiative  and  the  creative 
drive  without  which  governmental  measures 
would  be  empty  gestures.  No  one  partner  acting 
alone  can  make  this  partnership  successful.  Any 
LTnited  States  contribution  would  be  wasted  with- 
out social  development  measures  by  the  Latin 
American  nations,  and  such  measures  could,  on 
the  other  hand,  fail  for  lack  of  adequate  support 
and  technical  expertise. 

One  essential  characteristic  of  this  partnerehip 
must  be  emphasized — its  place  of  business,  its 
fruition,  must  be  in  Latin  America.  The  struggle 
could  be  lost  in  Washington  but  can  only  be  won 
in  Latin  America  itself. 


=  lUd.,  Aug.  29, 1960,  p.  346. 
februaty  20,   1967 


Change  is  confronting  Latin  America  with 
choice — urgent  and  inescapable — not  just  between 
the  Communist  bloc  and  the  United  States  but 
between  Communist  domination  and  independ- 
ence. The  Latin  American  nations  could  forfeit 
freedom  by  default.  They  coidd  permit  their  peo- 
ples' rising  aspirations  to  be  exploited  by  inter- 
national communism  in  its  drive  to  acquire  satel- 
lite states  and  subject  peoples.  Or  Latin  Amer- 
ica could,  with  free-world  methods,  convert  the 
forces  of  change  into  strength — strength  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  its  people  and  protect  the 
independence  of  its  nations.  The  Act  of  Bogota, 
the  "act  with  a  view,"  points  the  way.  Latin 
America  has  great  democratic  leaders  and  polit- 
ical parties  and  peoples  who  have  proved  their 
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love  of  country.  The  effort  will  be  great,  but 
I  am  confident  that  they  and  we  together  will 
convert  the  Act  of  Bogota  into  constructive  ac- 
tion. 


President  Asks  Brazil's  Cooperation 
To  Reinvigorate  Unity  of  Americas 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  31 

The  White  House  on  Januanj  31  made  public 
the  following  telegrams  from  President  Kennedy 
to  President  Janio  da  Silva  Quadros  of  Brazil 
and  to  the  former  President  of  Brazil,  Juscelino 
Kuhitsoheh. 

President  Kennedy  to  Mr.  Quadros 

January  27,  1961 

His  Excellency 

Janio  da  Selva  Quadros 

President-elect  of  the  RepuMic  of  the    United 

States  of  Brazil 
Brasilia,  Brazil 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  On  the  occasion  of  Your 
Excellency's  inauguration  as  Chief  Executive  of 
our  friendly  neighbor  and  wartime  ally,  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  I  extend  to  you  my 
warmest  personal  congratulations  and  the  most 
sincere  good  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Once  in  twenty  years  presidential  inaugurations 
in  your  coimtry  and  mine  occur  within  days  of 
each  other.  This  year  of  1961  is  signalized  by  that 
happy  coincidence.  At  this  time,  each  of  us  as- 
sumes cliallenging  duties  for  which  he  has  been 
freely  chosen  by  his  fellow  citizens.  To  each  of 
us  is  entrusted  the  heavy  responsibility  of  guiding 
the  affairs  of  a  democratic  nation  founded  on 
Chi'istian  ideals  and  aspiring  to  common  goals  of 
peace  and  human  betterment. 

It  is  my  earnest  wish,  Mr.  President,  to  fortify 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  esteem  which 
has  always  marked  relations  between  our  coun- 
tries. In  that  spirit,  let  us  work  together  to  rein- 
vigorate the  alliance  of  American  Republics, 
recognizing  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  we  face, 
and  confident  in  the  strength  of  the  heritage  we 
share. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


President  Kennedy  to  Mr.  Kubitschek 

January  29,  1961 
His  Excellency 

Juscelino  Kubitschek  de  Oliveira 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 

Brazil 
Brasilia,  Brazil 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  welcome  the  thoughtful 
message  ^  which  you  sent  to  me  on  the  occasion 
of  my  inauguration,  not  only  because  of  the  con- 
structive and  friendly  spirit  which  motivates 
your  comments,  but  also  because  I  share  Your 
Excellency's  deep  concern  for  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  our 
hemisphere.  One  of  the  cardinal  objectives  of 
my  administration  will  be  the  association  of  the 
United  States  with  the  peoples  of  Latin  America 
in  a  common  effort  to  improve  the  lives  of  our  peo- 
ples under  the  reign  of  liberty. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  President,  to 
extend  to  you,  as  you  leave  the  high  office  in  which 
you  have  so  faithfully  served  your  country,  my 
personal  best  wishes  and  those  of  the  people  and 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for 
your  continued  health  and  prosperity. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


Mr.  Voorhees  Resigns;  Mr.  Ribicoff 
To  Coordinate  Cuban  Refugee  Program 

Following  are  the  texts  of  letters  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  Tracy  S.  Voorhees  accepting  his 
resignation  as  the  Presidenfs  representative  for 
the  Cuban  refugee  problem  and  to  Abraham  Ribi- 
coff, Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, directing  him  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
Federal  agencies  in  this  field. 

THE  PRESIDENT  TO   MR.  VOORHEES 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  27 

January  27,  1961 

Dear  Mr.  Voorhees:  I  want  to  express  the 
grateful  appreciation  of  this  government  and  my- 
self for  the  energetic  seiTice  you  have  given  to 
help  meet  the  very  serious  Cuban  refugees  needs 


'  Not  printed. 
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confronting  this  country  in  recent  months.^  Ur- 
gent individual  wants  have  been  met,  and  the 
cause  of  liumanity  sustained  and  strengthened  by 
your  prompt  mobilizing  of  public  and  private 
resources  to  assist  those  driven  from  their  homes 
in  Cuba. 

I  believe  that  the  work  which  you  imdertook  in 
the  initial  stages  of  this  problem  can  now  best  be 
augmented  by  bringing  to  bear  the  vast  welfare, 
health,  and  other  skills  available  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
Secretary  Eibicoff's  direction,  and  by  his  coordi- 
nating, as  a  member  of  my  Cabinet,  the  activities 
of  other  Federal  agencies  in  this  field.  I  know  you 
will  give  your  full  personal  cooperation  to  Secre- 
tary Ribicoff  to  help  him  imdertake  these  new 
responsibilities. 

With  grateful  thanks,  I  accept  the  resignation 
which  you  have  submitted,  to  be  effective  Febru- 
ary 1. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 

The  Honorable  Tracy  S.  Voorhees 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 


THE  PRESIDENT  TO  SECRETARY  RIBICOFF 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  26 

January  27,  1961 
The  Honorable  Abraham  Rhjicoff 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  want  you  to  undertake 
responsibility,  effective  Febniary  1,  for  directing 
the  Cuban  refugee  activities  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  to  make  an  on-the-scene  investigation 
of  the  problem  within  the  next  week  as  my  per- 
sonal representative. 

I  want  you  to  make  concrete  my  concern  and 
sympathy  for  those  who  have  been  forced  fi'om 
their  homes  in  Cuba,  and  to  assure  them  that  we 
shall  seek  to  expedite  their  voluntary  return  as 
soon  as  conditions  there  facilitate  that.    I  believe 


^  For  texts  of  Mr.  Voorhees'  interim  and  final  reports 
on  the  Cuban  refugee  problem,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9, 
1961,  p.  45,  and  Feb.  13, 1901,  p.  219. 


that  the  present  program  can  best  be  strengthened 
by  directly  bringing  to  bear  your  personal  leader- 
ship and  the  vast  welfare,  health,  and  other  skills 
of  your  Department.  I  am  anxious  that  you 
make  use  of  private  services  available  for  the 
refugees  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Both  here  at  home  and  abroad,  I  want  to  re- 
emphasize  most  strongly  the  tradition  of  the 
United  States  as  a  humanitarian  sanctuary,  and 
the  many  times  it  has  extended  its  hand  and  mate- 
rial help  to  those  who  are  "exiles  for  conscience's 
sake."  In  the  presently  troubled  world,  we  can- 
not be  a  peacemaker  if  we  are  not  also  the  pro- 
tector of  those  individuals  as  well  as  nations  who 
cast  with  us  their  personal  liberty  and  hopes  for 
the  future. 

Immediate  action  should  be  taken  to  assure  no 
inten-uption  in  present  services  for  the  refugees. 
I  also  want  your  consideration  of  the  use  of  sur- 
plus U.S.  foods  if  needed  for  them,  and  possible 
utilization  of  the  many  qualified  physicians  and 
other  professionally  or  technically  qualified  ref- 
ugees. 

In  undertaking  the  task  given  here,  you  should 
coordinate  activities  in  this  field  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  Defense,  Labor,  and  Agricul- 
ture, and  with  the  heads  of  other  relevant  agen- 
cies. Under  previous  arrangements,  funds  have 
already  been  made  available  to  meet  such  irome- 
diate  expenditure  as  will  be  requested  by  you  of 
the  Department  of  State,  Department  of  Defense, 
or  other  appropriate  agency  whose  participation 
in  this  program  of  emergency  assistance  to  Cuban 
refugees  you  may  find  essential. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


U.S.  Queries  Soviet  Union 
on  11  Missing  Airmen 

Press  release  48  dated  February  2 

On  January  18,  1961,  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor at  Moscow,  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  delivered 
to  the  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  V.  V.  Kuznetsov,  a  Twte  referring  to 
an  article  contained  in  the  January  15  issue  of  the 
Soviet  magazine  '"'"Ogonyoh"  which  states  that 
11  members  of  the  creio  of  an  American  aircraft 
parachuted  onto  Soviet  territory  on  September 
2,  1958,  and  were   captured  in   the  vicinity  of 
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Yerevan,  in  Soviet  Armenia.  The  men  were 
members  of  the  crew  of  an  unarmed  U.S.  Air 
Force  C-130  transport  which  was  attacked  hy 
Soviet  fighter  aircraft  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Turkish- Soviet  iorder  on  Septemher  2, 1958,  and 
subsequently  crashed  in  Soviet  Armenia.^  On 
January  25,  1961,  tlie  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  delivered  to  the  Ainerican  Embassy  at 
Moscow  a  reply  to  the  U.S.  note  of  January  18. 
Following  are  the  texts  of  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
notes. 


U.S.  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  18 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Aifairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  has  the  honor,  on  instruction  of  its 
Government,  to  communicate  the  following. 

Tlie  attention  of  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  drawn  to  the  publication  in  the  January 
15  issue  of  the  Soviet  publication  "Ogonyok"  of 
an  article  by  Wolfgang  Schreyer  in  which  the 
followmg  statement  is  made  with  regard  to  the 
shooting  down  of  a  United  States  airplane  over 
Soviet  Armenia  on  September  2,  1958 : 

Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  this  disgraceful 
sentence,^  on  September  2,  1958,  a  spy  plane  was  shot 
down  oyer  the  territory  of  the  Armenian  S.S.R.  and 
burned  in  the  mountains.  It  was  exactly  such  as  the 
students  described :  equipped  with  radar  and  special  ap- 
paratus for  radio  interception.  It  was  a  heavy  aircraft. 
On  board,  there  were  seventeen  persons.  The  plane  was 
based  in  Turke.v.  Since  the  Americans  thought  that 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  have  any  evidence  of  the  spy 
character  of  this  flight,  they,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  tried 
to  present  the  affair  in  a  distorted  light. 

The  State  Department  of  John  F.  Dulles  even  sum- 
moned up  the  insolence  to  deliver  a  note  in  which  it 
accu-sed  the  Russian  pilots  of  "deliberate  enticement"  of 
the  American  plane  onto  Soviet  territory,  and  of  "savage 
reprisal  on  an  innocent  aircraft."  But  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment exposed  the  falsificators  with  annihilating  facts : 
even  before  pursuit  in  the  air  of  the  intruding  American 
plane  was  undertaken,  eleven  of  the  seventeen  members 
of  its  crew  were  parachuted  onto  Soviet  territory ;  they 
were  captured  in  the  vicinity  of  Yerevan. 

As  the  Ministry  knows,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  repeatedly  requested  the  So\'iet  Gov- 


'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  2,3,  1959,  p.  262. 

-  This  is  a  reference  to  the  trial  and  sentencing  by  the 
United  Kingdom  in  19.^8  of  three  British  students  for 
activities  in  violation  of  the  Official  Secrets  Act  (Isis 
case). 


ernment  to  furnish  information  concerning  the 
eleven  men  who  were  unaccomited  for  after  the 
shooting  down  of  the  C-130  aircraft,  and  the 
Soviet  Govermnent  has  repeatedly  denied  that  it 
had  any  information  about  the  fate  of  these  men. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  magazine 
"Ogonyok",  which  is  a  product  of  the  Pravda 
Publishing  House,  as  a  matter  of  practice  bears 
the  indication  that  it  has  been  authorized  for 
publication — in  the  present  instance,  authorized 
for  publication  on  January  11,  1961 — and  having 
in  mind  the  existence  of  an  organ  of  government 
subordinate  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
USSE  known  as  the  Main  Administration  for 
Safeguarding  Military  and  State  Secrets  in  the 
Press,  the  United  States  Government  cannot  fail 
to  ascribe  importance  to  the  information  contained 
in  issue  No.  3  of  "Ogonyok"  of  January  15. 

If  the  eleven  men  to  whom  reference  is  made 
are  presently  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  custody  or 
otherwise,  the  United  States  Government  expects 
that  the  Embassy  will  be  granted  immediate 
access  to  them.  The  United  States  Government 
further  will  expect  their  return  without  delay  to 
United  States  authorities.  In  the  meantime,  the 
United  States  Government  expects  to  be  informed 
immediately  of  the  welfare  and  whereabouts  of 
these  men  in  order  that  their  families  may  be 
notified. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  25 

No.  14/OSA 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  in  connection  with  the  Embassy's 
note  No.  703  of  Januar.v  18,  1961,  considers  It  necessary 
to  state  the  following. 

The  Soviet  Government  at  the  time  transmitted  to  the 
United  States  Government  the  exhaustive  information 
which  it  possesised  about  the  circumstances  of  the  crash 
of  an  American  C-130  aircraft  on  Soviet  territory  5.> 
kilometers  northwest  of  the  cit,v  of  Yerevan,  and  has 
nothing  to  add  to  that  information. 

Concerning  the  references  contained  in  the  Embassy's 
note  to  an  article  b.v  the  German  writer  W.  Schreyer  in 
the  magazine  "Ogonyok",  according  to  facts  transmitted 
to  the  Ministry  by  the  Editorial  Collegium  of  the  maga-  I 
zine  "Ogon.vok",  this  article  b.v  W.  Schreyer  was  repub-  ' 
lished  from  the  magazine  "Neue  Berliner  Ulustrierte". 
published  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  and  an 
incorrect  presentation  of  the  facts  concerning  the  C-130 
aircraft  was  committed  b.v  the  author  of  this  article. 

Naturally,  the  Soviet  Government  cannot  take  any 
responsibilit.v  for  this  sort  of  publication. 

January  25,  1961. 
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The  Challenge  of  Africa  to  the  American  Citizen 


Remarks  iy  G.  Mennen  Williams 

Assistant  Secretary-designate  for  African  Affairs  ^ 


In  his  stirring  inaugural  address/  President 
Kennedy  reminded  us : 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a  few  genera- 
tions have  been  granted  the  role  of  defending  freedom  in 
its  hour  of  maximum  danger.  ...  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  us  would  exchange  places  with  any  other  people  or 
any  other  generation.  .  .  . 

And  so,  my  fellow  Americans :  ask  not  what  your  coun- 
try can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  revievr  President  Ken- 
nedy's challenge  with  you  as  I  see  it  from  where  I 
sit  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs-designate. 

First  of  all  let  me  say  that  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  African  challenge  to  the  world  is,  as 
President  Kennedy  said  in  appointing  me,  "second 
to  none."  The  kind  of  world  you  and  I  know  and 
believe  in  may  well  prosper  or  decline  according 
to  whether  the  people  of  Africa  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  the 
more  abimdant  life  now  so  fervently  sought  by 
them. 

The  challenge  of  Africa  to  our  sense  of  brotherly 
love  and  human  dignity  is  likewise  a  challenge  to 
our  perception  of  our  own  self-interest  and  sense 
of  survival.  Africa  today,  at  what  for  us  is  a 
late  hour  in  history,  is  consmned  by  a  hnnger  for 
freedom,  for  human  dignity,  and  for  the  good 
things  of  this  world.  Everything  takes  color  from 
this.  America  has  stature  with  these  peoples  be- 
cause of  our  own  great  Revolution  and  for  our 
espousal  of  human  dignity  and  self-determination. 
But  America  suffers  when  there  is  any  appearance 


'  Made  at  the  Roosevelt  Day  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  'iO  (press  release  41).  Mr. 
Williams  was  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  African 
Affairs  on  Feb.  1. 

"  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  175. 


that  we  are  somehow  supporting  colonialism  and 
when  we  fail  at  home  to  support  our  philosophy 
of  human  dignity. 

What  can  we  do  for  our  country  with  respect  to 
the  great  revolution  that  is  sweeping  over  the 
continent  of  Africa  as  it  seeks  to  bridge  several 
centuries  in  the  march  of  human  freedom  and  in 
some  instances  a  millennium  or  more  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  its  people? 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  are 
four  things  that  each  of  us  can  do  for  our  country 
to  help  Africa  establish  itself  in  freedom: 

1.  ICnow  Africa  and  the  Africans  so  that  we 
may  better  support  our  Government  in  effective 
policies  and  programs  for  Africa. 

2.  Make  the  United  States  a  hospitable  host 
for  our  African  visitors. 

3.  Accelerate  our  progress  in  seeing  that  we 
have  no  second-class  citizens  in  America. 

4.  Encourage  every  American  city  to  adopt  an 
African  city. 

Know  Africa 

If  America  is  to  be  the  friend  to  Africa  that 
most  of  us  want  it  to  be,  we  must  understand  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  that  vast  continent  and 
help  them  to  know  us  better.  For  too  long  most 
of  Africa  has  truly  been  a  Dark  Continent  to 
most  Americans. 

Yet  Africa  by  its  very  geographic  mass  com- 
mands attention.  It  is  the  second  largest  conti- 
nent, one-fifth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth. 
It  is  as  large  as  the  United  States,  Western  Eu- 
rope, India,  and  China  put  together.  In  Africa 
there  live  about  220  million  people,  speaking 
somewhere  between  600  to  800  languages.  In  the 
northeast,  in  Egypt,  its  cultural  heritage  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  very  cradle  of  human  civil  iza- 
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tion.  In  the  lofty  mountains  of  Ethiopia  lives  a 
people  independent  since  ancient  times.  Else- 
where in  the  continent  there  is  a  rediscovery  of  old 
kingdoms  and  cultures  whose  influences  still  en- 
rich the  lives  of  the  African  peoples. 

Africa's  resources  have  excei^tional  promise. 
The  continent  produces  about  98  percent  of  all 
diamonds,  55  percent  of  gold,  22  percent  of  copper, 
and  has  rich  stores  of  industrially  useful  minerals 
such  as  bauxite,  uranium,  and  oil.  Yet  with  these 
riches,  great  areas  of  the  land  are  not  arable  and 
the  continent  as  a  whole  is  not  self-sustaining  in 
foodstuffs. 

But  although  these  are  important  indices  of  Af- 
rica, our  attention  is  drawn  above  all  to  the 
life  and  movement  of  the  African  peoples,  and 
here  the  theme  is  freedom.  Until  recent  years 
only  Liberia  and  Ethiopia  were  independent,  and 
Ethiopia  lost  her  freedom  for  a  time.  Today, 
however,  there  are  27  independent  countries  in 
Africa  (including  the  Malagasy  Republic),  and 
17  of  these  achieved  their  independence  last  year. 
These  27  nations  make  up  better  than  one- fourth 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  I  need  hardly 
observe  that  this  emergence  of  new  African  na- 
tions has  literally  changed  the  shape  of  the  po- 
litical world  in  which  we  live. 

Like  our  own  Revolutionary  America,  these 
new  nations  want  most  of  all  to  be  free  to  de- 
velop their  own  institutions.  We  welcomed  the 
loans  and  help  we  got  from  Europe,  but  the  last 
thing  we  wanted  was  to  be  brought  again  under 
alien  rule.  So,  too,  with  Africa,  where  there  is 
a  compelling  desire  to  develop  a  distinctly  African 
"personality."  From  this  it  follows  that  few  Af- 
ricans are  interested  in  the  cold  war,  least  of  all 
being  forced  to  choose  sides.  The  peoples  of  Af- 
rica prize  independence  as  the  doorway  into  the 
larger  world  in  which  they  can  find  their  own 
self-expression  and  national  development. 

It  was  to  this  central  truth  that  President  Ken- 
nedy, during  the  election  campaign,  addressed 
himself.    He  said : 

We  want  an  Africa  which  is  made  up  of  a  community 
of  stable  and  independent  governments  .  .  .  where  men 
are  given  the  opportimity  to  choose  their  own  national 
course,  free  from  the  dictates  or  coercion  of  any  other 
country. 

It  is  along  this  line  of  sight  that  we  must  look 
at  what  is  happening  in  Africa  if  we  would  un- 


derstand its  peoples  and  develop  friendly  and 
constructive  relationships  with  them. 

Make  the  United  States  a  Hospitable  Host 

People  from  these  new  African  countries  come 
to  America  in  two  general  capacities — as  travel- 
ing dignitaries  or  as  students.  In  either  case  we 
can  offer  them  our  best  help  and  in  so  doing  per- 
form a  true  service  to  our  country.  It  is  up  to  us 
to  extend  to  them  the  welcome  we  would  wish  to 
receive  were  we  visiting  their  countries.  I  have 
experienced  African  hospitality,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  shall  be  hard  pressed  to  match  it. 

Occasionally  a  visiting  African  dignitary  is  not 
received  here  as  he  should  be.  Wliile  I  am  sure 
this  audience  here  tonight  possesses  the  under- 
standing and  sensitivity  to  know  whereof  I  speak, 
I  just  want  to  emphasize  that  one  untoward  in- 
cident can  undo  a  world  of  good. 

So  I  suggest  that  each  one  of  us  make  a  special 
effort,  whenever  we  can  assist  in  the  entertainment 
of  our  African  visitors.  We  have  much  to  offer  to 
the  world,  but  we  must  begin  at  home. 

The  African  students  who  come  to  study  in  our 
schools  are,  in  truth,  the  future  leaders  of  their 
coimtries.  They  have  come  here  to  learn,  to  equip 
themselves  for  service  to  their  governments,  their 
industries,  their  farms,  their  schools,  and  to  the 
families  they  will  guide.  Let  us  be  sure  they 
know  America  as  it  really  is,  not  without  blemishes 
but  yet  a  source  of  strength  to  free  minds  and 
dedicated  spirits. 

I  can  testify  that  our  efforts  to  realize  these 
aims  are  not  lost  on  other  peoples.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  time  when  I  was  sitting  in  a  restaurant  in 
Beirut,  in  Lebanon,  when  a  Ghana  delegation 
walked  up  and  asked  to  be  introduced.  These 
were  people  who  Avished  to  assure  me  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  international  student  days  I 
had  sponsored  at  the  capital  in  Michigan.  They 
had  not  forgotten. 

Civil  Rights  in  America 

American  policy  is  hampered  in  Africa,  as  it  is 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  by  our  failures 
to  live  Tip  to  giving  first-class  citizenship  to  every 
American.  I'm  not  going  to  elaborate  on  this  be- 
cause it  is  too  obvious  to  everyone. 

All  I  am  going  to  say  is  that  every  American 
can  help  see  that  a  better  job  is  done  in  this  re- 
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gard  wherever  he  lives — and  you  can  help  right 
here  in  Philadelphia,  as  I  know  I  can  in  Michigan 
and  now  in  Washington. 

American  Cities  To  Adopt  African  Cities 

In  the  final  analysis  dignity  is  a  personal  thing, 
and  so  is  friendship. 

I  suppose  we  could  pour  billions  of  dollars  of 
aid  into  Africa  or  anywhere  else  and  still  fail  in 
our  desire  to  elevate  human  dignity  and  promote 
brotherhood.  Tliere  is  no  point  in  expecting  our 
African  friends  to  jump  through  so  many  hoops 
to  get  aid  that  they  will  exhaust  the  good  will 
which  we  presently  can  claim.  I  strongly  believe 
that  real  personal  respect  and  the  implementation 
of  that  feeling  can  go  a  long  way  toward  com- 
municating a  sense  of  personal  dignity. 

All  of  which  causes  one  to  wonder  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  service  to  our  country  and  Africa 
if  a  number  of  our  American  cities  were  to  choose 
a  sister  city  in  Africa  and  exchange  expressions 
of  interest  by  visits  back  and  forth,  by  cultural 
exchanges,  and  the  like. 

Just  think  what  the  impact  would  be  if  a  group 
of  Philadelphia  high  school  youngsters  visited 
some  African  city  on  a  good-will  trip — perhaps 
a  glee  club,  perhaps  a  marching  band,  or  an  ath- 
letic group.  Of  course  there  would  be  more  formal 
events,  such  as  an  exchange  of  visits  by  mayors 
and  city  officials. 

This  would  be  a  person-to-person  recognition 
of  human  values  and  importance  that  would  make 
national  and  international  values  and  policies 
more  meaningful.  I  do  honestly  think  we  could 
promote  understanding  and  friendship  in  this 
among  other  ways. 

I  commend  to  you,  then,  these  four  points  and 
ask  of  you  that  you  consider  them  in  the  spirit  of 
the  President's  inaugural.  Our  standing  in 
Africa  is  in  your  hands,  the  hands  of  an  enlight- 
ened American  citizenry. 


Danish  Prime  Minister  Visits 
United  States  February  11-19 

Press  release  47  dated  February  2 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Denmark,  Viggo  Kamp- 
mann,  will  visit  the  United  States  February  11  to 
19.    Although  the  Prime  Minister  will  make  an 


informal  visit  to  Washington  briefly  for  calls  on 
the  new  administration,  the  principal  purpose  of 
his  trip  to  the  United  States  will  be  to  open  "The 
Arts  of  Denmark"  exhibition  in  Chicago. 

Prime  Minister  Kampmann  will  arrive  at  New 
York  on  February  11.  The  next  day  he  will  Adsit 
with  officials  of  the  Mystic  Marine  Historical  As- 
sociation, Mystic,  Conn.,  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  a  Danish  sea  exhibition  there.  On  February 
13  the  Prime  Minister  will  be  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  at  New  York  sponsored  by  the 
Danish-American  Society.  He  will  tour  the 
United  Nations  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Danish  Head  of  Government  will  visit 
Washington  on  February  14,  where  he  will  caU 
on  President  Kennedy  and  will  be  given  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Presidential  Guest  House  by  Secretary 
Rusk.  Prime  Minister  Kampmann  leaves  the 
next  day  for  Chicago,  where  on  February  16  he 
will  officially  open  "The  Arts  of  Denmark"  exhibi- 
tion, which  recently  moved  there  from  New  York. 
He  is  expected  to  visit  San  Francisco  before  leav- 
ing the  United  States  for  home  on  February  19. 

Prime  Minister  Kampmann  was  asked  by  King 
Frederik  IX  to  reconstitute  the  Government  of 
Denmark  approximately  1  year  ago  following  the 
death  of  H.  C.  Hansen,  former  Prime  Minister. 
Mr.  Kampmann  later  formed  a  new  coalition 
government  following  the  Danish  general  elec- 
tions of  November  1960.  Prior  to  taking  over 
as  Head  of  Government  he  had  served  as  Finance 
Minister  in  addition  to  other  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  Denmark. 


President  Kennedy  Replies  to  Message 
From  President  of  Indonesia 

White  House  press  release  dated  January  28 

The  'White  House  on  January  28  made  public 
tlie  following  exchange  of  telegrams  hetween 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Sukarno  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia. 

President  Kennedy  to  President  Sukarno 

January  27,  1961 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  deeply  appreciate  your 

thoughtful  message  of  congi-atulations  and  kind 

wishes  on  the  occasion  of  my  inauguration  as 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America.    I  am 
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extremely  anxious  that  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween our  countries  will  continue  to  prosjier.  In 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  and  with 
the  help  of  God,  we  and  our  countries  can  work 
together  for  the  achievement  of  peace. 

With  every  good  wish  for  Your  Excellency  and 
for  the  people  of  Indonesia, 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 

His  Excellency 

Dr.  Sukarno, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia, 

Djakarta 

President  Sukarno  to  President  Kennedy 

Januaet  21,  1961 

The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington 

YouB  Excellency:  The  people  and  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  join  me  in  conveying  our  heartfelt 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  Tour 
Excellency's  inauguration  as  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  am  confident  that  under  Your  Ex- 
cellency's able  and  vigorous  leadership  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
prosperity  and  may  God  Almighty  guide  Your  Excellency 
in  the  enormous  task  that  Your  Excellency  is  about  to 
shoulder.  I  am  convinced  that  cordial  relations  and 
warm  understanding  between  our  two  countries  will  con- 
tinue to  prosper  and  may  both  our  governments  cooperate 
closely  together  toward  the  realization  of  world  peace. 

Sukarno 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 


Mohandas  K.  Gandhi  Honored 
as  ''Champion  of  Liberty" 

Remarks  hy  Secretary  Rusk  ^ 

Mr.  Ambassador,  Mr.  Postmaster  General,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  Tlie  man 
we  honor  today  spoke  briefly  and  simply,  and  I 
shall  try  to  do  the  same.  We  are  gathered  here 
today  on  the  occasion  of  the  11th  anniversary  of 
India's  Eepublic  Day  to  do  honor  to  the  memory 
of  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi  through  the  issuance  of 
"Champion  of  Liberty"  postage  stamps  bearing 
his  likeness.     For  the  first  time  as  Secretai-y  of 


'  Made  at  a  ceremony  dedicating  the  Mohandas  K. 
Gandhi  "Champion  of  Liberty"  postage  stamp  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Jan.  2G  (press  release  39  dated  Jan.  30). 


State  I  am  privileged  to  participate  in  a  ceremony 
honoring  a  great  hero  and  patriot  of  a  sister  na- 
tion. One  of  the  miforgettable  evenings  in  my 
own  life  was  an  evening  spent  with  a  few  dozen 
undergraduates  at  Oxford  in  company  with  this 
great  spirit.  The  memory  of  the  nobility  and 
long-suffering  patience  of  Gandhi  will  live  forever. 
His  clear  vision,  untiring  effoi-ts,  and  perseverance 
brought  independence  and  liberty  to  India,  estab- 
lishing it  as  a  respected  member  of  the  world  com- 
munity of  nations. 

India  and  the  United  States  have  much  m  com- 
mon. They  are  the  two  most  populous  democ- 
racies in  the  world.  Both  countries  hold  infinite 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  and  both 
are  composed  of  many  different  ethnic  groups.  As 
Gandlii  once  said,  "I  want  the  culture  of  all  lands 
to  be  blown  about  my  house.  ...  It  has  room 
for  the  least  of  God's  creations."  This  we  believe 
also,  and  we  wish  to  work  with  the  peoples  of 
India  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

We  are  grateful  to  India  for  this  great  contribu- 
tion to  all  of  mankind  throughout  the  world. 


U.S.  Comments  on  Change  in  Rate 
of  Exchange  for  Korean  Hwan 

Statement  hy  U'nder  Secretary  Ball 

Press  release  49  dated  February  2 

In  announcing  a  major  reform  of  its  exchange 
system  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  taken  a  big 
step  forward  in  the  march  toward  establishment 
of  a  somid  economy.  This  step  should  remove 
some  of  the  obstacles  to  economic  growth,  encour- 
age productive  enterprise,  expand  foreign  trade, 
and  hasten  economic  and  social  development. 
This  concrete  example  of  the  determination  of  the 
Korean  Government  and  people  to  cope  coura- 
geously with  difficult  economic  problems  is  grati- 
fying to  friends  of  the  new  Republic  everywhere. 

For  the  United  States  this  is,  of  course,  a  mat- 
ter of  special  satisfaction  in  view  of  the  close  ties 
that  have  existed  between  the  two  countries,  dat- 
ing from  the  founding  of  the  Republic  and  pro- 
gressing through  the  repulse  of  the  Communist 
invaders  and  the  subsequent  rehabilitation  of  the 
war-ravaged  country.  The  interest  and  concern 
of  the  United  States  in  Korea's  continued  progress 
are  as  strong  today  as  during  the  trials  of  war 
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and  reconstruction.  In  that  crucial  period  United 
States  lives  and  resources  mei'ged  with  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Korean  people.  Now,  after  a  political 
overturn  in  Korea  and  the  establislunent  of  a  new 
government  dedicated  to  democratic  ideals  and 
economic  reform,  we  reaffirm  our  continued  par- 
ticipation in  the  joint  task  of  attaining  our  mutual 
objectives  in  Korea. 

To  this  end  the  United  States  is  now  consider- 
ing the  extension  of  additional  grants  that  may 
prove  necessary  in  meeting  special  short-term  re- 


quirements which  may  arise  in  connection  with  the 
new  exchange  system  and  other  economic  measures 
which  the  Korean  Government  plans  to  undertake 
in  order  to  assure  fullest  utilization  of  both  do- 
mestic and  aid  resources.  There  is  every  reason 
to  anticipate  that  the  positive  attitude  of  Prime 
Minister  Chang  Myon's  administration  toward 
Korea's  economic  problems  will  lead  to  a  more 
effective  utilization  of  Korea's  natural  and  human 
resources  and  result  in  improved  living  standards 
and  a  brighter  future  for  the  Korean  people. 
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Progressively  over  the  years  there  has  been  a 
genuine,  stepped-up  interest  among  American 
business  executives  in  international  affairs,  par- 
ticularly international  economic  affairs.  Quite 
naturally  this  interest  has  long  existed  among 
business  groups  which  have  had  a  major  stake 
in  business  with  foreign  countries.  But  it  would 
be  my  observation  that  never  before  has  there 
been  such  widespread  interest  in  foreign  economic 
relations  among  our  business  executives.  This 
seems  to  mean  that,  irrespective  of  how  indirect 
the  effects  of  foreign  trade  may  be  on  a  particular 
American  concern,  its  management  has  come  to 
realize  that  these  effects  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count now  and,  more  particularly,  must  be  part 
and  parcel  of  executive  thinking  and  forward 
planning.  I  would  like  to  hope  that  my  remarks 
on  some  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  trade  policy  may 
prove  of  some  interest  to  you. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy,  to  which  our  foreign  trade  interests 
are  securely  tied,  is  straightforward  and  simple. 
It  has  been  and  continues  to  be  to  promote  the  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  the  United  States  and 
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its  people.  For  many  years  the  United  States  has 
acted  on  the  conviction  that  this  objective  can 
best  be  achieved  under  a  system  of  nondiscrim- 
inatory multilateral  trade  and  payments,  freed  of 
governmental  restrictions  to  the  extent  possible. 
There  are  three  basic  reasons  for  this. 

First,  the  liberal  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  consistent  with  and  accurately  reflects 
our  general  political  philosophy  that  that  gov- 
ernment is  best  which  governs  least — that  gov- 
ernment interference  in  our  economic  life  should 
be  limited.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  elaborate 
this  proposition  here. 

Second,  our  trade  policy  promotes  the  economic 
strength  of  the  United  States. 

Third,  it  promotes  the  economic  strength,  stabil- 
ity, and  unity  of  the  free  world. 

The  contribution  of  exports  to  United  States 
economic  strength  is  clear.  It  provides  employ- 
ment, lowers  costs  of  production  and  prices,  and 
adds  to  profits.  In  the  immediate  past  U.S.  mer- 
chandise exports  have  been  running  at  a  rate  close 
to  $20  billion  per  year.  Some  idea  of  what  this 
means  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  three 
times  the  value  of  our  production  of  automobiles 
and  automotive  equipment  and  almost  equal  to 
the  value  of  our  farm  production. 
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Many  U.S.  industries  depend  heavily  on  large 
foreign  sales.  For  example,  40  percent  of  the 
domestic  output  of  certain  tractors  are  exported. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  imports.  They  also  have 
an  important  role  to  play  in  the  U.S.  economy. 
First  of  all,  imports  provide  the  basis  for  financ- 
ing our  exports.  Without  imports  there  could  be 
no  exports.  Many  countries  rely  much  more 
heavily  on  exports  than  we  do  as  a  source  of  na- 
tional earnings. 

The  United  States  depends  heavily  on  imports 
of  a  large  number  of  basic  materials.  For  exam- 
ple, one-fourth  of  our  iron  ore,  one-third  of  our 
copper  and  rubber,  and  the  great  bulk  of  our  tin, 
nickel,  and  newsprint  must  come  from  abroad. 
These  items  are  essential  to  keep  the  factory 
wheels  turning  and  the  assembly  lines  moving  in 
America  today. 

Imports  also  play  an  important  role  in  keeping 
inflationary  pressures  under  control.  Can  you 
imagine  what  an  automobile  would  cost  if  we  had 
to  find  domestic  substitutes  for  all  the  imported 
raw  materials?  The  availability  of  finished  prod- 
ucts from  abroad  also  keeps  our  prices  down. 

Foreign  competition  is  generally  a  stimulant. 
Admittedly  at  times,  in  certain  instances,  it  may 
be  painful.  But  by  and  large  it  helps  to  keep 
American  producers  and  designers  on  their  toes, 
helps  to  keep  our  economy  dynamic,  and  helps  to 
keep  our  prices  in  line. 

Finally,  lest  we  forget,  imports  give  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  a  break.  He  can  choose  from  a 
wider  variety  of  goods  than  are  available  from 
only  domestic  producers.  He  can  take  advantage 
of  imports  when  "the  price  is  right."  And,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  test  of  an  economic  policy  must 
be  its  impact  on  the  consumer,  on  real  wages,  on 
America's  real  standard  of  living.  In  our  econ- 
omy the  consumer  is  boss.  He  makes  the  deci- 
sions. In  this  our  system  differs  from  Mr.  Ivhru- 
shchev's. 

In  sum,  without  foreign  trade  the  American 
economy  would  be  much  different — much  poorer, 
much  less  dynamic  than  it  is  today. 

Objectives  of  U.S.  Economic  Policy 

Our  approach  to  international  economic  rela- 
tions recognizes  that  tariffs  are  a  legitimate  means 
of  domestic  protection  and  that  a  coimtry  may 
justifiably  resort  to  certain  other  protective  meas- 
ures in  compelling  circumstances.     It  emphasizes. 


however,  the  desirability  of  the  gradual  reduction 
of  tariffs ;  the  importance  of  restraint  in,  and  limi- 
tations on,  the  application  of  other  barriers  to 
trade;  and  the  need  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
treatment  in  international  commerce.  Many  other 
countries  share  these  views  with  us. 

These  objectives  have  a  rational  basis  in  both 
economics  and  international  politics.  The  politi- 
cal implications  of  goveriimental  trade  restric-  ^ 
tions,  particularly  those  of  a  discriminatory  na-  I 
ture,  were  made  clear  in  the  years  between  the 
World  Wars.  Import  quotas,  exchange  controls, 
multiple-currency  devices,  bilateral  trade  arrange- 
ments, among  others,  were  both  a  significant  cause 
of  political  friction  and  the  instruments  of  eco- 
nomic disruption. 

It  was  against  the  background  of  the  bitter  ex- 
periences of  the  1930's  that  our  foreign  trade  pro- 
gram as  we  know  it  today  developed.  The  real 
foreiimner  of  our  present  trade  agreements  legis- 
lation is  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  which, 
as  a  means  of  expanding  foreign  markets  for 
United  States  products,  authorized  the  negotia- 
tion of  trade  agreements  in  which  existing  United 
States  duties — the  high  rates  set  in  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930 — could  be  reduced  by  50  percent  in 
exchange  for  tariff  concessions  by  other  countries. 
The  act  authorized  the  President  to  enter  into  such 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  governments  with- 
out having  to  refer  the  negotiated  agreements  to 
Congress.  The  act  did  stipulate,  however,  that 
reasonable  public  notice  should  be  given  of  inten- 
tion to  negotiate  and  that  the  President  should 
seek  information  and  advice  from  the  various 
executive  agencies  and  other  appropriate  sources. 

The  Congress  extended  the  President's  authority 
under  this  legislation  without  substantial  change 
until  1945.  During  these  11  years  we  concluded 
bilateral  trade  agreements  with  29  countries,  but 
by  1945  our  bargaining  power  under  the  authority 
granted  in  the  original  act  had  been  largely  ex- 
hausted. In  the  1945  renewal  of  the  act,  however, 
the  Congress  autliorized  the  President  to  move  up 
to  January  1,  1945,  the  base  date  upon  which  the 
50  percent  tariff  reductions  were  to  be  computed.     |l 

In  1947  the  United  States  engaged  in  multi- 
lateral negotiations  with  22  other  countries,  most 
of  them  countries  with  which  we  had  concluded 
bilateral  trade  agreements  in  the  thirties  and 
forties.  The  results  of  these  negotiations  were 
included  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
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Trade,  or  GATT,  which  has  become  the  keystone 
of  our  foreign  trade  policy.  In  the  negotiation 
of  the  agreement  the  bargaining  with  respect  to 
the  concessions  to  be  made  in  tlie  tariffs  of  the 
participating  countries  was  conducted  between 
pairs  of  countries — each  country  negotiating  with 
each  other  country  with  respect  to  the  items  of 
trade  in  whicli  each  was  interested.  The  conces- 
sions made  by  each  counti-y  as  the  result  of  its 
bilateral  negotiations  were  then  consolidated  into 
a  single  tariii'  schedule.  This  agreement,  the 
GATT,  is  an  important  development  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  trade  agreement  program. 

Rore  of  GATT 

With  your  permission  I  shall  digress  here  to 
saj'  a  few  elaborating  words  on  what  the  GATT 
is  and  what  it  is  not  and  what  it  has  tried  and 
will  try  to  do.  The  GATT  is  essentially  a  trade 
agreement  which  represents  obligations  and  com- 
mitments among  virtually  all  of  the  important 
trading  nations  of  the  world,  including,  of  course, 
the  United  States.  It  developed  out  of  proposals 
naade  by  the  United  States  after  the  war  for  a 
multilateral  apjiroach  to  the  solution  of  inter- 
national trade  problems,  that  is  to  say,  an  agree- 
ment among  many  countries  in  contrast,  to  the 
two-counti"y  or  bilateral  method. 

The  GATT  structure  is  squarely  based  on  the 
assumption  that  international  trade  within  the 
free  world  is  and  should  continue  to  be  conducted 
in  the  main  by  private  traders  operating  in  re- 
sponse to  conditions  of  supply,  demand,  and  price 
in  a  market  economy.  It  is  true  that  GATT 
recognizes  the  existence  of  state-tradmg  in  a  few 
of  its  clauses.  But  these  provisions  are  an  at- 
tempt to  set  standards  for  the  case  of  state- trading 
in  particular  products.  Arid  even  in  such  cases 
the  chief  standard  applied  is  that  government 
enterprises  ought  to  behave  as  though  they  were 
privately  operated. 

Despite  the  technical  complexities  of  the  GATT 
it  can  be  reduced  to  three  basic  essentials.  First, 
it  consists  of  tariff  schedules  or  "concessions" 
which  provide  the  maximum  level  of  the  tariffs 
which  member  countries  (called  contraeting  par- 
ties) will  apply  to  their  imports  from  each  other. 
These  extremely  detailed  schedules  have  been  ar- 
rived at  by  a  series  of  multilateral  negotiations. 

Second,  there  is  a  code  of  agi'eed  rules  or  "gen- 
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eral  iirovisions'"  governing  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  the  contracting  parties.  While  these 
rules  fill  many  pages  of  the  GiVTT  document, 
they  relate  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  four  main 
commitments  embodied  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment, (a)   the  specific  agreed  ceilings  on  tariffs, 

(b)  the  prohibition  against  absolute  quotas  as  a 
normal  means  of  protex?ting  domestic  industries, 

(c)  the  rule  of  nondiscrimination  in  applying 
trade  regulations  to  imported  and  exported  goods, 
and  (d)  the  prohibition  that  internal  trade  regu- 
lations, such  as  consumption  or  excise  taxes,  mar- 
keting regulations,  and  the  like,  are  not  to  be  used 
as  a  means  of  protection  against  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

Third,  through  periodic  meetings  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries,  GATT  provides  a  broad  in- 
ternational forum  for  the  friendly  discussion  and 
settlement  of  problems  of  international  trade. 

One's  reaction  may  well  be  at  this  stage  that  the 
GATT  is  simply  the  usual  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment with  multilateral  effect  rather  than  a  series 
of  bilateral  compacts  between  pairs  of  countries. 
If  the  GATT  were  only  a  multilateral  agreement 
and  nothing  more,  it  is  doubtful  if  much  atten- 
tion would  be  focused  on  it.  It  is  the  GATT's 
institutional  arrangements  that  have  given  it  life 
and  enabled  it  to  serve  its  member  governments 
effectively  in  a  world  of  I'apid  economic  transi- 
tion. 

The  GATT  contains  no  provisions  for  a  formal 
international  organization  such  as  those  found  in 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  or  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  To  be  sure,  there 
is  a  small,  compact  secretariat  in  Geneva,  whose 
role  is  one  of  assisting  and  facilitating  negotiation 
and  agreement.  It  serves  the  needs  of  the  par- 
ticipating governments  and  is  a  de  facto  group  of 
their  creation  and  the  subject  of  their  collective 
will. 

Since  the  General  Agreement  makes  no  provi- 
sions for  the  usual  attributes  of  international  or- 
ganization, what  it  does  provide  is  that  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  could  act  collectively  in  certain 
specified  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  they  could 
take  action  as  a  group.  For  example,  if  a  differ- 
ence of  views  should  arise  between  goverimients 
over  the  interpretation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  agi'eement,  an  authoritative  opinion  could  be 
given  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties acting  as  a  body.    The  GATT  provides  also 
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that,  if  a  country  should  raise  a  tariff  or  establisli 
a  quota  in  viohxtion  of  the  agreement,  thus  dam- 
aging or  impairing  the  trade  interests  of  another 
member,  the  Contracting  Parties  as  a  group  could 
authorize  the  injured  country  to  take  back  some 
of  the  trade  concessions  it  had  granted  to  the  of- 
fending country,  thus  restoring  the  balance  of 
reciprocal  benefits.  In  addition  the  Contracting 
Parties,  acting  as  a  group  on  the  basis  of  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  could  waive  the  trade  obligations 
which  a  government  has  assumed  under  the  agree- 
ment if  exceptional  circumstances  seemed  to  jus- 
tify such  a  waiver. 

The  important  thing  to  note  here  is  tliat  the 
GATT  cannot  place  a  new  obligation  on  any  gov- 
ernment, nor  can  it  compel  any  government  to 
change  its  trade  regulations  to  conform  with 
GATT's  opinion.  The  concept  of  supranational- 
ity  finds  no  expression  in  the  General  Agreement 
and  is  alien  to  the  GATT  tradition  of  negotiation, 
reconciliation,  and  the  persuasive  power  of  com- 
munity opinion.  At  this  stage  and  against  this 
general  background  one  may  well  wonder  how  it 
can  conduct  its  business  to  the  common  advantage 
of  its  members. 

I  should  like  here  to  use  the  words  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  GATT  [Eric  Wyndham- 
White],  who  put  it  very  well  when  he  said: 

The  GATT  is  au  agreement  between  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, which  are  convinced  that  the  rules  and  restraints 
of  the  General  Agreement  are  in  the  common  interest 
and  that  these  rules  should  be  used  as  the  basis  for  their 
mutual  trading  relationships.  Accordingly,  the  organiza- 
tion itself  only  begins  to  act  when  it  is  set  in  motion 
on  the  initiative  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States.  And 
even  then  there  is  no  police  action.  There  is  a  right  of 
recourse  to  the  community  in  order  to  enforce  the  con- 
tract by  which  all  members  are  bound.  This  is  au  im- 
portant source  of  strength  for  the  General  Agreement, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  also  involves  certain  weaknesses. 
I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  GATT  is  ineffective 
because  this,  that  or  the  other  country  is  taking  some 
action  which  is  contrary  to  the  General  Agreement  but 
the  GATT  is  doing  nothing  about  it.  This  is  admittedly 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  obviously  a  bad  thing  that  any 
body  of  law  shall  come  into  disrepute  by  being  disre- 
garded with  impunity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  country 
is  affected  by  a  breach  of  the  Agreement  it  has  the 
means,  and,  as  I  shall  show  later  on,  effective  means, 
for  bringing  the  country  which  is  in  breach  before  the 
international  community  and  for  seeking  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  contract.  It  is.  however,  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment for  the  other  countries  which  are  affected  by  a 
breach  whether  or  not  they  think  the  occasion  is  appro- 


priate  or    the   objective   worthwhile   to   bring   it   before 
the  community. 

Another  astute  observer  of  the  GATT  mechan- 
ism has  put  it  this  way : 

GATT  has  been  given  no  municipal  powers  by  its 
creators,  the  national  governments.  It  has  no  mandate 
to  patrol  the  highways  in  search  of  traffic  violators.  It 
is  up  to  country  X.  if  it  thinks  that  country  X  is  acting 
contrary  to  GATT's  provisions,  to  bring  the  matter  to 
GATT  for  discussion.  Only  then  does  GATT  take 
cognizance. 

There  is  hardl.v  a  member  government  of  GATT  which 
has  not  brought  one  or  more  trade  complaints  in  the  GATT 
forum  or  has  not  had  complaints  brought  against  it.  In 
the  great  majority  of  these  cases  the  complaints  have  been 
settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  contending  parties 
and  also  in  conformity  with  GATT's  rules.  Complaints 
about  Australian  fertilizer  subsidies,  discriminatory  in- 
ternal taxes  iu  Brazil,  excessive  French  import  duties, 
Greek  duties  on  phonograph  records,  Swedish  anti-dump- 
ing duties,  German  potato  tariffs — these  are  a  few  of  the 
many  issues  which  the  GATT  machinery  has  successfully 
handled.  And  for  each  one  of  these,  many  more  trade 
quarrels  between  governments  have  been  quietly  disposed 
of  on  the  side  in  the  knowledge  that  if  necessary  the 
GATT  procedures  could  always  be  invoked  by  the  com- 
plainant in  the  case. 

Today  there  are  38  contracting  parties  to  the 
GATT.  Three  more — Israel,  Tunisia,  and  Swit- 
zerland— are  in  the  process  of  accession,  and  we 
expect  that  se\eral  others  will  negotiate  for  ac- 
cession within  the  coming  months.  Tliis  latter 
group  includes  Argentina,  Cambodia,  Ireland, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  Some  of  these  have  been 
participating  in  the  work  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  since  last  spring.  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
have  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  and  have  entered  into  a 
special  GATT  relationship  with  many  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  Additionally,  the  Contracting 
Parties  have  recommended  to  individual  contract- 
ing parties  that  they  continue  to  apply,  on  a  basis 
of  reciprocity,  the  General  Agreement  in  their  re- 
lations with  Cyprus  and  certain  African  terri- 
tories wliich  have  recently  acquired  full  autonomy 
in  the  conduct  of  their  external  conunercial  rela- 
tions. This  recommendation  is  for  2  years  and  is 
intended  to  afford  these  coimtries  an  opportunity 
to  decide  upon  their  future  relations  with  the 
GATT.  The  fact  that  an  additional  27  coun- 
tries— rumiing  alphabetically  from  Afghanistan 
to  Venezuela — have  been  represented  at  recent 
GATT  sessions  by  observers  is  an  important  indi- 
cation of  the  expanding  recognition  of  the  GATT 
as  the  world's  multilateral  trading  framework. 
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U.S.  Participation  in  Tariff  Negotiating  Process 

I^et  us  return  now  to  our  current  authority  for 
United  States  participation  in  the  tariff  nego- 
tiating process.  Congressional  extensions  of  tlie 
Trade  Agreements  Act  liave  usually  been  for  a 
period  of  1  to  3  years,  but  in  1958  Congress,  after 
a  debate  of  some  S  months,  granted  a  4-year  ex- 
tension, which  was  signed  bj'  the  President  on 
August  20,  1958.-  In  general  this  most  i-ecent  ex- 
tension of  the  act  permits  the  President  to  reduce 
tarilJ's  existing  on  July  1, 1958,  by  20  percent  or  by 
2  percentage  points  or  to  reduce  to  50  percent  rates 
in  excess  of  that  level.  These  reductions  must  be 
made  in  stages.  The  President  is  also  authorized 
to  increase  duty  rates  50  percent  above  those  in 
effect  on  Januaiy  1,  1934,  rather  than  those  in 
effect  on  January  1,  1945,  which  was  previously 
the  case.  As  the  1934  rates  were  generally  higher 
than  those  in  effect  in  1945,  this  provision  is  an 
added  safeguard  for  American  producers. 

Pursuant  to  existing  authority  we  recently  em- 
barked on  the  most  complex  tariff  negotiations  in 
which  the  United  States  has  ever  participated, 
within  the  GATT  framework  at  Geneva.  "We 
hope  to  make  these  negotiations  an  operation  of 
real  worth  to  the  trading  interests  of  our  own 
comitry,  both  exporters  and  importere,  and  to  our 
GATT  trading  partners.  The  preparations  for 
these  negotiations  have  been  imder  way  for  many 
months  in  the  interagency  trade  agreements  or- 
ganization. Procedures  have  been  laid  down  by 
law  and  Executive  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
trade  agreements  program  produces  results  in  the 
national  mterest. 

As  in  the  four  previous  tariff  conferences  these 
negotiations  have  as  their  objective  the  reduction 
of  the  level  of  tariff  and  other  import  charges. 
The  first  phase  of  the  negotiations,  which  com- 
menced on  September  1  and  which  is  currently 
in  progress,^  is  principally  concerned  with  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Economic  Conununity  (more  generally  known  as 
the  Common  INIarket)  to  establish  a  new  schedule 
of  tariff  concessions  to  replace  the  existing  na- 
tional schedules  of  the  member  states,  namely, 
Belgium,  France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  Netherlands.     The  second  phase, 


which  we  expect  will  begin  in  a  few  weeks,  will 
cover  negotiations  for  an  exchange  of  new  tariff 
concessions  among  contracting  parties,  including 
the  Commission  of  the  EEC,  and  similar  negotia- 
tions with  countries  invited  to  accede  to  the 
GATT.  With  the  disappearance  of  quantitative 
restrictions  imposed  for  balance-of-payments  rea- 
sons, which  I  shall  mention  later,  tariffs  stand 
out  as  the  most  important  remaining  barrier  to 
our  access  to  many  foreign  markets.  We  are 
therefore  bargaining  for  lower  customs  duties 
abroad,  which  will  advance  the  export  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  various  commodities  of 
direct  and  indirect  interest  to  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  producers  and  distributors  in  tlois 
area  are  included  in  the  list  of  i3roducts  on  which 
the  United  States  will  consider  requesting  tariff 
concessions.  This  list  was  issued  last  May.  At  the 
same  time  the  list  of  articles  under  consideration 
for  possible  tariff  concessions  by  the  United  States 
was  issued.  A  supplement  to  the  latter  list  was 
issued  in  November.* 

Subsequent  to  such  publication  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  which  has  interagen- 
cy representation  and  is  chaired  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  has  heard  interested  persons  and  or- 
ganizations at  public  hearings  and  received  writ- 
ten views  from  them  regarding  possible  tariff  con- 
cessions which  the  United  States  might  make  in 
trade  agreement  negotiations  or  which  it  might 
seek  from  other  countries.  The  briefs  filed  by  var- 
ious organizations  which  speak  for  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  related  segments  of  our  economy 
have  been  most  helpful  in  assuring  us  of  the  real 
interest  of  these  groups  in  expanding  export  mar- 
kets in  a  substantial  range  of  commodities.  We 
are  grateful  for  this  interest  as  it  helps  those  of 
us  responsible  for  submitting  recommendations  to 
the  President  to  arrive  at  an  objective  and  equi- 
table decision  as  to  the  concessions  we  seek  and 
those  we  offer. 

European  Economic  Community 

Let  me  expand  at  this  point  on  the  subject  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  In  this  case 
France,  Italy,  Benelux   [Belgium,  Netherlands, 


■  BuixETiN  of  Sept.  S,  1958,  p.  396. 

'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1960,  p.  291,  and 
Sept.  19, 1960,  p.  4.53. 


'  For  background,  see  ibid.,  June  13.  1960,  p.  968 ;  July 
4,  1960,  p.  22 ;  and  Dec.  12,  1960,  p.  897. 
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and  Luxembourg],  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  recognized  the  desirability  of  greater 
economic  interdependence.  It  was  their  judgment 
that  the  road  to  strength  lay  through  economic 
integration.  The  Community  compi'ises  an  area 
of  450,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of  more 
than  165  million.  As  the  world's  largest  importer 
and  its  second  largest  exporter,  it  conducts  one- 
fifth  of  all  international  trade  and  is  second  only 
to  Canada  as  a  market  for  United  States  goods. 

As  most  of  you  doubtless  know,  the  EEC  en- 
visages the  stepwise  elimination  of  tariffs  and 
quantitative  restrictions  in  trade  among  the  mem- 
ber states  within  the  next  10  to  15  yeare  at  most. 
During  this  same  period  the  Community  will  also 
arrive  by  stages  at  its  common  external  tariff, 
which  was  generally  fixed  by  arithmetic  averaging 
of  the  previous  national  tariffs.  For  certain  prod- 
ucts, however — including  some  of  substantial  im- 
portance to  our  trade — the  members  decided  to  fix 
the  new  rates  by  negotiation  among  themselves. 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  veiy  much  aware 
of  the  importance  to  our  American  agi-icultural, 
industrial,  and  other  trading  interests  of  a  tariff 
level  which  will  permit  our  exporters  to  have  con- 
tinued access  to  this  important  trade  area.  One 
of  our  principal  objectives  at  the  GATT  tariff' 
conference  is  to  negotiate  the  external  tariff'  down- 
Avard  as  much  as  possible  so  that  the  difference 
between  the  external  and  internal  tariffs  of  the 
Community  will  be  small  enough  to  permit  in- 
creased American  trade. 

Under  the  accelerated  implementation  of  the 
Rome  Treaty  agreed  upon  by  the  Conamunity  last 
May,  internal  tariffs  within  the  Community  have 
already  been  cut  by  30  percent,  including  a  10 
percent  reduction  on  January  1.  On  that  date  the 
first  step  was  also  taken  toward  establishing  the 
new  common  external  tariff  through  increases  or 
decreases,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  tariffs  previ- 
ously collected  by  the  member  states. 

Of  particidar  interest  to  us  in  the  acceleration 
program  of  the  Community  is  the  decision  to  make 
a  provisional  20  percent  reduction  in  the  level 
of  the  common  external  tariff  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  the  changes  made  in  the  national  tar- 
iffs on  January  1.  The  permanence  of  this  reduc- 
tion, according  to  the  Community's  announcement, 
will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  desire  of 
the  EEC  for  reciprocity  is  satisfied  during  the 
tariff  negotiations.   We  feel  that  the  Community's 


20  percent  reduction,  if  it  can  be  made  definitive, 
represents  an  important  contribution  to  liberal 
world  trade  policy. 

European  Free  Trade  Association 

Another  regional  economic  organization,  the 
European  Free  Trade  A.ssociation,  was  established 
more  recently  than  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. The  EFTA,  comprising  the  United 
Kingdom,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  and  Portugal,  is  more  limited  in 
scope  and  purpose  than  the  EEC.  Under  the 
EFTA  convention,  tariffs  and  nontariff  banners 
among  the  pai-ticipating  countries  are,  with  certain 
exceptions,  to  be  eliminated  by  stages  during  a 
transitional  period.  Each  country  will,  however, 
retain  its  own  national  tariff'  in  imports  from  out- 
side the  EFTA  area.  Accordingly,  in  the  new 
tariff  negotiations  conference  the  United  States 
will  be  negotiating  separately  with  EFTA  mem- 
bers on  the  basis  of  their  individual  national 
tariffs.  On  the  other  hand,  our  negotiations  witJi 
the  EEC  will  be  based  on  the  common  external 
tariff,  and  the  Commission  of  the  Coimnunity 
will  be  the  sole  negotiator  for  tlie  member  states. 

Our  cuiTent  efforts  to  reduce  tariffs  to  mutual 
advantage  are  very  nnich  tie-d  to  the  fact  that  our 
export  markets  are  more  important  to  our  country 
today  than  ever  before.  We  must  all  make  a  vig- 
orous effort,  to  sell  more  American  products  over- 
seas and  thus  improve  our  balance-of-payments 
picture,  create  more  American  jobs,  and  stimiUate 
the  healthy  growth  of  our  own  and  other  free 
economies. 

International  Economic  Situation  Today 

Tlie  inteniational  economic  situation  which  con- 
fronts us  today  is  completely  different  from  that 
which  existed  at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  In 
the  inunediate  postwar  period  the  United  States 
was  primarily  interested  in  rebuilding  the  war- 
devastated  economies  of  other  free  nations.  With 
our  help  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  were 
making  an  organized  effort  to  reconstruct.  In 
the  Far  East  the  Japanese,  also  with  our  help, 
were  rebuilding  their  industrial  plant.  Mean- 
while, we  were  the  only  large-scale  producers  of 
goods  for  export.  American  products  virtually 
sold  themselves  to  the  extent  that  other  countries 
were  able  to  pay  for  them.  Our  main  concern  then 
was  the  "dollar  gap." 
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We  have  now  entered  a  new  decade  and  a  new 
trading  era.  The  other  industrialized  free  na- 
tions have  reconstructed  their  economies,  have  re- 
built their  monetary  reserves,  and  are  competing 
strongly  for  world  markets.  This  is  a  develop- 
ment we  should  welcome.  The  early  postwar  pe- 
riod, when  we  dominated  the  free  world's  econ- 
omy, was  clearly  abnormal.  Hence,  United  States 
policy  was  directed  toward  rebuilding  the  econo- 
mies of  the  other  countries  of  the  free  world. 
Success  in  this  effort  was  essential,  for  a  free 
world  in  which  the  United  States  alone  enjoyed 
economic  strength  could  not  long  survive.  We 
can  take  justifiable  pride  in  the  resurgent  strength 
of  our  allies,  for  we  helped  to  nourish  it. 

Today,  however,  the  international  economic  sit- 
uation has  greatly  changed.  The  commercial  ex- 
port surplus  of  the  United  States  for  some  years 
has  not  covered  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
maintaining  American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air- 
men overseas,  of  expanding  tourist  expenditures, 
and  of  the  flow  of  public  and  private  funds  abroad 
for  investment  and  assistance.  The  result  is  a 
large  deficit  in  our  overall  balance  of  payments. 

In  1958  the  deficit  amounted  to  $3.5  billion. 
In  1959  it  rose  to  $3.8  billion.  And  what  about 
1960?  First,  on  the  basis  of  figures  for  the  11- 
month  period  January-November,  exports  were 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $19.5  billion,  which 
was  equal  to  the  peak  reached  in  1957  and  up 
some  20  percent  from  the  level  of  1958  and  1959. 
Thus,  there  has  been  good  progress  in  expanding 
our  exports,  covering  a  very  wide  range  of  com- 
modities. With  imports  at  about  the  same  level 
as  in  1959,  our  net  export  surplus  is  accruing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  $4  billion,  exceeded  in  the 
past  decade  only  in  1956  and  1957.  But  primarily 
because  of  the  movements  of  short-term  capital  in 
the  second  half  of  1960  the  overall  payments  defi- 
cit for  the  year  appears  to  be  in  the  range  of  the 
deficit  for  1958  and  1959.  This  is  still  a  larger 
deficit  than  we  could  sustain  on  a  continuing  ba- 
sis. Although  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  the 
United  States  must  intensify  its  efforts  to  assure 
reasonable  equilibrium  in  its  balance  of  interna- 
tional payments  over  the  years  ahead. 

World  trade  is  larger  than  ever  before  and  con- 
tinues to  expand.  Our  country  must  participate 
in  this  diversification  of  trade  on  a  basis  which 
will  yield  a  sufficiently  large  export  surplus  to  fi- 
nance our  essential  overseas  military  expenditures, 


an  adequate  outflow  of  private  American  invest- 
ment capital,  and  the  relatively  small  part  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  which  affects  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  In  short,  a  substantial  export 
surplus  has  become  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curity, to  the  achievement  of  our  foreign  policy 
objectives,  and  to  our  economic  prosperity. 

Removal  of  Obstacles  to  U.S.  Exports 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  suggested  that  I  would 
have  a  few  words  to  say  about  the  disappearance 
abroad  of  quantitative  restrictions  imposed  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons.  The  removal  of 
foreign  discriminations  against  American  goods 
was  the  essential  first  step  to  enlarge  our  exports. 
The  postwar  need  for  such  trade  discrimination 
has  now  all  but  disappeared.  The  fijiancial  re- 
serves of  our  important  trading  partners  have 
been  rebuilt  to  satisfactory  and,  in  some  cases,  very 
high  levels.  Your  Government  has  accordingly 
been  able  to  make  great  progress  in  removing  ob- 
stacles to  our  exports  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half.°    Here  are  some  significant  examples: 

1.  The  United  Kingdom  has  narrowed  its  dol- 
lar discrimination  to  the  point  where  it  continues 
to  impose  discriminatory  controls  against  the  dol- 
lar area  on  only  10  commodities. 

2.  Discrimination  by  France  against  industrial 
goods  from  the  dollar  area  is  now  limited  to  only 
one  product,  although  a  number  of  agricultural 
items  are  still  subject  to  quantitative  restrictions 
which,  in  12  cases,  discriminate  against  the  dollar. 
Furthermore,  France  took  steps  in  July,  Septem- 
ber, and  December  of  last  year  to  remove  a  num- 
ber of  the  quantitative  controls  on  imports  of 
industrial  commodities. 

3.  Italy  has  almost  removed  discrimination 
against  United  States  industrial  goods.  Never- 
theless, controls  are  still  maintained  on  a  number 
of  important  agricultural  items  from  the  dollar 
area.  In  view  of  the  high  level  of  Italian  gold 
and  dollar  reserves,  such  discrimination  is  no 
longer  justified.  We  are  exerting  every  effort, 
both  in  direct  discussions  with  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment and  through  the  GATT,  to  see  that  these 
remaining  restrictions  are  promptly  eliminated. 

4.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  re- 
moved the  great  majority  of  controls  from  indus- 


°  For  a  summary  of  moves  by  foreign  countries  to  lift 
restrictions  on  U.S.  exports,  see  ibid.,  May  30,  1960,  p.  873. 
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trial  products,  although  it  still  maintains  rather 
extensive  restrictions  on  imi^orts  of  agricultural 
products,  some  of  wliich  discriminate  against  the 
United  States.  This  situation  must  be  improved, 
and  we  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  better  it. 

5.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  and 
Switzerland  have  virtually  done  away  with  dis- 
criminations. 

6.  Norway  has  withdrawn  400  commodities 
from  a  list  of  some  700  pi'eviously  subject  to  im- 
port licenses. 

7.  Sweden,  which  retains  disci'iminations  on 
a  few  agi'icultural  items,  has  recently  enlarged  its 
dollar-import  free  list. 

8.  Japan  has  begun  a  program  of  liberalization 
to  be  spread  out  over  the  next  several  years.  A 
niunber  of  commodities  were  liberalized  in  July 
and  in  September  1960,  and  discrimination  has 
almost  been  eliminated.  In  view  of  Japan's 
rapidly  improving  financial  situation,  however, 
a  speedup  in  its  present  plans  is  both  justified 
and  required.  We  are  urging  on  all  occasions 
that  Japan  accelerate  its  liberalization  program. 

9.  The  Federation  of  Malaya  and  the  State  of 
Singapore  have  removed  the  last  remaining  im- 
port licensing  discrunination  against  regular  di- 
rect shipments  from  the  dollar  area.  The  Fed- 
eration of  Khodesia  and  Nyasaland  has  likewise 
removed  the  last  vestiges  of  discrimination 
against  dollar  imports. 

10.  Further  trade  liberalization  measures  have 
also  been  taken  by  the  Governments  of  Australia, 
Austria,  Cyprus,  Demnark,  Finland,  Ghana, 
Greece,  Iceland,  India,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria, 
Pakistan,  Spain,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Uru- 
guay. 

The  effects  of  this  extensive  lowering  of  the 
bars  against  American  products  are  already  evi- 
dent in  the  substantial  increase  we  have  seen  in 
our  exports  in  1960,  to  which  I  alluded  earlier. 
Possibly  25  percent  of  the  some  $3  billion  improve- 
ment in  our  commercial  export-surplus  position 
as  against  1959,  or  $750  million,  can  be  fairly  at- 
tributed to  increased  sales  of  items  which  previ- 
ously had  been  hampered  by  discriminatory  im- 
port restrictions.  Progress  in  the  removal  of  dis- 
criminatory restrictions  has  been  slower  in  the 
agricultural  field  than  in  the  industrial  sector.  In 
some  cases  discrimination  against  the  United 
States  has  been  removed  but  controls  are  main- 
tained on  imports  of  agricultural  products  from 
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all  sources.  These  restrictions  in  many  cases  are 
the  result  of  deep-rooted  political,  economic,  and 
social  factors  in  the  importing  coimtry.  Conse- 
quently further  liberalization  is  a  long  and  gradual 
process.  You  can  be  sure  that  your  Government 
will  continue  unceasing  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
last  vestiges  of  unjustified  discrimination  and  to 
increase  our  access  to  foreign  markets. 

The  extent  to  which  our  exporters  take  advan- 
tage of  new  opportunities  opened  by  the  removal 
of  discriminatory  restrictions  abroad  will  depend 
upon  how  vigorous  an  effort  American  business 
makes  to  sell  its  products  in  world  markets 
against  increasingly  keen  competition.  This  is  a 
competition  which  American  business  should  wel- 
come. As  the  leading  proponents  of  the  benefits 
of  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  our  businessmen 
are  now,  in  their  own  and  in  the  Nation's  inter- 
est, called  upon  to  put  their  principles  into  prac- 
tice with  greater  vigor  than  ever  before.  We  feel 
sure  they  will  not  be  found  wanting.  To  assist 
them  your  Government  is  moving  as  never  before 
in  our  history  to  facilitate  exports. 

Export  Expansion  Program 

In  March  of  1960  the  President  sent  a  special 
message  to  Congress  outlining  a  program  devel- 
oped by  the  administration  providing  for  Govern- 
ment stimulation  of  American  exports."  The  pro- 
gram is  a  prime  example  of  the  interdependence 
of  the  public  and  private  sectors.  It  is  expected 
to  help  business,  at  the  same  time  working  for  the 
public  good. 

The  President's  message  initiated  new  action  by 
the  executive  branch — especially  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Commerce  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank — to  improve  and  expand  Government  serv- 
ices to  private  industry  in  the  development  of  ex- 
port trade.  It  also  sought  to  enlist  increasing  co- 
operation between  Government  and  business  in 
finding  new  markets  abroad.  The  program  sig- 
nals the  high  priority  being  given  to  export  ex- 
pansion in  Government  policy. 

The  new  features  of  the  Government's  program 
include  strengthening  of  the  trade-promotion  serv- 
ices of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  expanded 
commercial  activities  of  the  Foreign  Service,  in- 
creased agricultural  trade  promotion  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  establishment  of 


"  For  text,  see  ihid.,  Apr.  11,  1960,  p.  560. 
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new  overseas  trade  centere,  and  expanded  use  of 
international  trade  fairs,  trade  missions,  and  other 
means  of  stimulating  the  interest  of  foreign  buy- 
ers in  United  States  products.  The  export  expan- 
sion program  as  a  whole  is  designed  to  supply 
American  businessmen  with  services  and  facilities 
comparable  to  those  now  available  to  their  com- 
petitors in  other  countries.  We  seek  to  provide 
the  tools  that  will  enable  small  business  concerns 
which  have  never  before  exported  their  products 
to  enter  this  competitive  field  with  a  reasonable 
chance  to  make  a  profit. 

If  we  succeed  in  our  new  program  of  export 
promotion  we  will  gain  benefits  going  far  beyond 
the  improvement  we  must  achieve  in  our  balance 
of  payments.  We  will  benefit  agriculture,  indus- 
try and  labor,  and  the  many  services  which  have 
a  direct  and  indirect  interest  in  expanded  trade. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  larger  Amer- 
ican exports  will  help  the  countries  with  which  we 
trade.  Our  interest  in  expanding  mutually  ad- 
vantageous trade  with  other  nations,  i^articularly 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas,  has  far  more  than 
commercial  implications.  The  aim  of  our  foreign 
trade  policy  should  be  to  develop  an  international 
environment  favorable  to  the  expansion  of  inter- 
national economic  and  political  freedom.  Other 
nations  cannot  be  forced  or  bribed  into  adopting 
our  system  of  economic  freedom.  Through  trad- 
ing with  us  they  can  come  to  see  the  advantages  of 
freedom  and  to  choose  that  way  for  themselves. 
We  can  best  influence  the  conduct  of  world  trade 
by  our  own  example,  by  demonstrating  through 
our  actions  that  we  rely  on  free  markets  to  keep 
us  economically  strong.  That  is  the  best  and,  in 
fact,  the  only  way  we  can  build  an  environment 
favorable  to  economic  freedom. 


Fire  Victims  in  Yemen  Receive 
Emergency  Aid 

Press  release  40  dated  January  31 

On  January  20  a  serious  fire  took  place  at 
Hodeida,  a  port  city  in  Yemen  on  tiie  Ked  Sea. 
Six  hmadred  dwellings  were  destroyed  and  an  esti- 
mated 3,000  residents  of  the  city  were  left 
homeless. 

At  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Yemen 
the  U.S.  Government  agreed  to  provide  emergency 
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relief  assistance  to  assist  the  Government  of 
Yemen  in  caring  for  those  left  destitute.  As  part 
of  the  United  States  aid  program  to  Yemen,  3,000 
blankets,  5  tons  of  dried  milk,  and  150  tons  of 
wheat  and  flour  are  being  made  available. 

The  blankets  are  being  flown  to  Hodeida  from 
a  U.S.  military  deiDot  in  France  by  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  plane.  The  dried  milk  is  being  flown  to 
Hodeida  from  CARE  stocks  now  available  in 
Alexandria  in  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The 
supplies  of  wheat  and  flour  are  already  in  Yemen 
as  part  of  the  U.S.  aid  program  to  that  country. 

A  six-man  U.S.  Army  medical  team  has  also 
arrived  in  Hodeida  from  Asmara,  Ethiopia,  to 
assist  in  relieving  the  sufl'ering. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


86th  Congress,  2d  Session 

The  Northern  California  District  of  the  Communist  Party : 
Structure — Objectives — Leadership.  Hearings  before 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee.  Part 
1,  May  12,  1960,  77  pp. ;  Part  2,  May  13,  1960,  82  pp. ; 
Part  3,  May  14-June  10,  1960,  121  pp.;  Part  4,  May 
12-June  10, 1960,  199  pp. 

Communist  Threat  to  the  United  States  Through  the 
Caribbean.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  Part  10.  Testimony  of  William 
D.  Pawley.    September  2-8, 1960.    58  pp. 

Soviet  Terrorism  in  Free  Germany.  Hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the  Administration  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  Internal  Security 
Laws  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Testimony 
of  Theodore  Hass.    September  21,  1960.    39  pp. 

Policy  Planning  for  Space  Telecommunications.  Staff 
report  prepared  for  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee.  December  4,  lOGO.  207  pp.  [Com- 
mittee print] 

Organizing  for  National  Security :  The  National  Security 
Council.  Study  submitted  to  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  by  its  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery.  December  12,  1960.  10  pp.  [Com- 
mittee print] 

Agricultural  Proposals  in  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. Study-mission  report  of  Senator  Frank  Carl- 
son to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Decem- 
ber 16,  1960.    16  pp.     [Committee  print] 

Economic  Programs  for  Labor  Surplus  Areas  in  Selected 
Countries  of  Western  Europe.  Materials  prepared  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  December  27,  1960. 
[Joint  Committee  print] 


87th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Text  of  International  Labor  Organization  Recommenda- 
tion Adopted  at  the  Forty-first  (Maritime)  Session  of 
the  International  Labor  Conference  at  Geneva.  Letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  transmitting  text 
of  ILO  Recommendation  No.  109.  H.  Doc.  38.  January 
3,  1961.    4  pp. 
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The  State  of  the  Union.  Message  from  President  Eisen- 
hower.   H.  Doc.  1.     January  12,  1961.     14  pp. 

Activities  of  the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. Message  from  the  President  transmitting  a  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1960.  H.  Doc.  48. 
January  12,  1961.    2  pp. 


Nomination  of  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State-Designate. 
Hearing  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee.   January  12, 1961.    38  pp. 

Interparliamentary  Activities  and  Reception  of  Foreign 
Officials.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  40.  S.  Rept.  2. 
January  13, 1961.    2  pp. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings^ 


Adjourned  During  January  1961 

2d  ICAO  Special  Limited  Mediterranean  Regional  Air  Navigation 

Meeting. 

UNICEF  Executive  Board  and  Program  Committee 

FAO  Indo-Paeific  Fisheries  Council:   9th  Meeting 

10th  International  Conference  on  Social  Work 

ITU  Study  Group  on  Mobile  Services  Manual 

U.N.  ECE  Meeting  on  Labor  Productivity  Problems 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  13th  Session  of  the 

Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 

Minorities. 
IMCO  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Rules  of  Procedure:  3d  Meeting .    .    . 
FAO  Consultative  Subcommittee  on  the  Economic  Aspects  of  Rice: 

5th  Session. 

IMCO  Council:  4th  Session 

FAO  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Desert  Locust  Control:  9th 

Session. 
Commission   for   Technical    Cooperation   in    Africa   South   of  the 

Sahara:  Inter-African  Conference  on  Hydrology. 
ILO  Tripartite  Meeting  on  Social  Consequences  of  Coal  Crisis  .    .    . 
FAO  Emergency  Meeting  on  African  Horse  Sickness  and  African 

Swine  Fever. 
U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  4th  Session 


Paris Jan.  3-24 

New  York Jan.  4r-ll 

Karachi Jan.  6-23 

Rome Jan.  8-14 

Geneva Jan.  9-13 

Geneva Jan.  9-13 

Geneva Jan.  10-27 

London Jan.  13  (1  day) 

New  Delhi Jan.  13-23 

London Jan.  16-20 

Rome Jan.  16-20 

Nairobi Jan.  16-26 

Geneva Jan.  16-26 

Paris Jan.  17-20 

Bangkok Jan.  17-24 


In  Session  as  of  January  31, 1961 

Conferenceon  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests.    .    .    . 

GATT:5thRoundof  Tariff  Negotiations 

U.N.  General  Assembly:  15th  Session  (recessed  Dec.  20,  1960,  until 
Mar.  7,  1961). 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors:  20th  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Plenipotentiary  Conference  To  Adopt  a  Single  Con- 
vention on  Narcotic  Drugs. 

SEATO  Heads  of  Universities  Conference 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources:  13th 
Session. 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:  4th  Meeting 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems:  Working  Party 
on  Perishable  Foodstuffs. 


Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

Geneva Sept.  1- 

New  York Sept.  20- 

Vienna Jan.  24— 

New  York Jan.  24- 

Karachi Jan.  25- 

Bangkok Jan.  26- 

Tokyo Jan.  30- 

Geneva Jan.  30- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Jan.  24,  1961.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  ECAFE, 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and 
Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA, 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  ILO,  International  Labor 
Organization;  IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication 
Union;  SEATO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 
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OAS  Recommends  Further  Economic 
Action  Regarding  Dominican  Republic 

On  January  If.  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  considered  a  report  hy  a  special 
committee  of  the  Council  which  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  that  the  member  states  sus- 
pend exports  of  certain  articles  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  January  If.  by  a  vote  of  H  to  1,  with 
6  abstentions.  On  January  19  the  United  States 
notified  Fernando  Lobo,  the  Chairman  of  the  OAS 
Council.,  of  its  action  pursuant  to  the  Cov/n/nl  reso- 
lution. Following  is  a  statement  made  on  January 
Jf.  by  Philip  TF.  Bonsai,  U.S.  Interim  Representa- 
tive on  the  Council,  together  %oith  texts  of  the 
special  com/mittee''s  report  and  the  U.S.  note. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  BONSAL 

The  United  States  was  i-epresented  on  the  spe- 
cial committee  which  prepared  the  report  and 
the  draft  resolution  now  before  the  Council,  and  it 
joined  with  six  of  the  seven  members  of  that  com- 
mittee in  submitting  the  report  and  the  draft  res- 
olution to  tlie  Comicil.  The  United  States  delega- 
tion plans  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

The  special  committee  was  charged  by  the  Coun- 
cil with  the  consideration  of  Resolution  I  of  the 
Sixth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Foreigii  Min- 
isters of  the  American  Republics.'  That  meeting 
decided  to  apply  certain  specified  measures, 
namely,  the  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  partial  interrup- 
tion of  economic  relations  with  that  country  be- 
ginning with  the  immediate  suspension  of  trade 
in  arms  and  war  implements  of  every  kind.  The 
resolution  further  stated  that  the  Council  was  to 
study  the  feasibility  and  the  desirability  of  ex- 
tending the  suspension  in  trade  to  articles  in  addi- 
tion to  arms,  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances 
and  with  due  regard  to  legal  and  constitutional 
limitations  of  the  member  states. 

The  proposal  before  the  Council  would,  if  ap- 
proved, conclude  that  it  is  feasible  and  desirable 
for  the  member  states  to  extend  the  suspension  of 
their  trade  with  the  Dominican  Republic  to  ex- 
ports to  that  country  of  petroleum,  petroleum 


products,  trucks,  and  spare  parts  for  trucks.  The 
Council  would  also  request  the  member  states  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  the  reexport  of  these 
articles  from  their  territories  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  proposal  before  the  Council  would 
thus  represent  an  important  step  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  mandate  assigned  to  it  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers. 

In  the  view  of  the  United  States  delegation  it  is 
most  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances 
vmder  which  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters was  convened.  That  meeting  considered  a 
report  of  the  investigating  committee  demonstrat- 
ing clearly  that  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  had  been  involved  in  actions  against  the 
Government  of  Venezuela  culminating  in  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  life  of  the  President  of  Venezuela,'' 
a  President  democratically  elected  in  accordance 
with  constitutional  norms  and  provisions.  The 
American  Republics  were  in  fact  confronted  with 
grave  acts  of  aggression  and  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  one  of  its  members 
against  another  member. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  assembled  at  San  Jose 
took  such  measures  as  appeared  immediately  sus- 
ceptible of  being  carried  out,  and  they  charged 
this  Council  with  the  duty  of  determining  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  specific  further 
measures. 

My  delegation  does  not  agree  that  for  further 
measures  to  be  taken  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
the  Dominican  Government  has  committed  further 
acts  of  intervention  or  aggi'ession  other  than  those 
which  gave  rise  to  the  measures  applied  by  the 
Sixth  Meetuig  of  Foreign  Ministers.  Resolution  I 
of  that  meeting  makes  no  mention  of  such  further 
acts. 

My  delegation  believes  to  be  especially  pertinent 
the  conclusion  reached  by  the  special  committee 
that,  in  the  period  since  the  adoption  of  Resolution 
I  by  the  Sixth  Meeting,  no  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Dominican  Government 
toward  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  inter- 
American  system.  The  history  of  hostile  actions 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  agamst  the  present 
Government  of  Venezuela,  confirmed  by  investi- 
gation of  this  Organization,  is  a  factor  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  this  connection.  Also,  there  is  to  be 
recalled  the  report  of  the  Inter- American  Peace 


'  For  statements  made  by  Secretary  Herter  and  text  of 
resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  5,  1960,  p.  355. 


'  For  background,  see  iUd.,  Aug.  8,  1960,  p.  224. 
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Committee  of  June  6,  I960,'  which  found  that 
international  tensions  in  the  Caribbean  region  had 
been  aggravated  by  flagrant  and  widespread  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  concluded  that  these  tensions  would  con- 
tinue to  increase  so  long  as  the  violations  persisted. 

As  the  Council  is  aware,  the  United  States  is  the 
only  member  of  this  Organization  with  which  the 
Dominican  Eepublic  has  a  substantial  portion  of 
its  foreign  trade.  Therefore  the  United  States 
representative  on  the  special  committee  was  able 
to  furnish  from  United  States  Government  sources 
information  as  to  the  effect  of  the  possible  suspen- 
sion of  trade  in  given  items  with  that  country. 

My  Government  understands  that  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  before  us  would  be  recommendatory 
rather  than  obligatory  with  respect  to  the  individ- 
ual member  states.  Nevertheless  I  am  authorized 
to  state  that  the  United  States  Government  would 
undertake  to  implement  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion should  it  be  approved  by  the  Council. 

In  preventing  the  reexport  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  from  their  territories  of  the  specified  ar- 
ticles originating  in  other  countries,  many  member 
states  could  play  a  significant  role  in  helping  to 
insure,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  resolution.  It  is  important,  in  the  United 
States'  view,  to  preserve  the  collective  nature  of 
further  decisions  and  actions  taken  by  member 
states  in  regard  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  fol- 
lowing upon  the  action  already  jointly  taken  by 
them  at  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States,  as  I  am  sure 
it  is  that  of  the  other  member  states,  that  the  de- 
cisions we  take  here  in  this  Council,  following 
upon  those  talcen  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  at 
San  Jose,  will  in  the  long  run  have  a  constructive 
effect  in  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  a 
situation  in  which  the  Dominican  Republic  will 
harmonize  her  policies  with  the  principles  of  the 
charter  of  our  Organization  and  enjoy  friendly 
and  cooperative  relations  with  the  other  Republics 
of  the  hemisphere. 

The  United  States  Government  wishes  to  em- 
phasize once  more  that  it  expects  to  continue  to 
work  with  the  other  member  states  in  keeping  tlie 
situation  under  constant  scrutiny  and  in  taking 
such  further  measures  as  may  seem  desirable. 


TEXT  OF  REPORT  < 

First  Report  op  the  Special  Committee  To  Carry  Out 
THE  Mandate  Received  by  the  Council  Pursuant  to 
Resolution  I  op  the  Sixth  Meeting  op  Consultation 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Atfairs 

At  its  meeting  of  September  21,  1960,  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  referred  to  this  Special  Committee  Resolu- 
tion I  of  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  which  read 
as  follows : 

"1.  To  apply  the  following  measures : 

a.  Breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  of  all  the  mem- 
ber states  with  the  Dominican  Republic ; 

b.  Partial  interruption  of  economic  relations  of  all 
the  member  states  with  the  Dominican  Republic,  begin- 
ning with  the  immediate  suspension  of  trade  in  aruis  and 
implements  of  war  of  every  kind.  The  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  in  accordance  with  the 
circumstances  and  with  due  consideration  for  the  con- 
stitutional or  legal  limitations  of  each  and  every  one  of 
the  member  states,  shall  study  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  extending  the  suspension  of  trade  with  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  other  articles. 

2.  To  authorize  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  discontinue,  by  a  two-thirds  affirma- 
tive vote  of  its  members,  the  measures  adopted  in  this 
resolution,  at  such  time  as  the  Government  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  should  cease  to  constitute  a  danger  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  hemisphere." 

With  all  the  care  required  by  its  important  assignment, 
the  committee  has  considered  the  situation  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  dating  from  the  Sixth  Jleeting  of  Consulta- 
tion and  the  different  aspects  of  that  country's  foreign 
trade.  The  General  Secretariat  prepared  a  document 
with  information  on  this  matter  for  use  by  the  committee. 

Through  its  deliberations  and  study,  the  committee  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic toward  the  basic  principles  of  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem. Therefore,  the  committee  believes  that  it  would 
not  be  justifiable  to  discontinue  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Organ  of  Consultation,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to 
extend  the  suspension  of  trade  to  the  following  articles : 

a.  Petroleum  and  petroleum  products 

b.  Trucks  and  spare  parts 

The  members  of  the  committee  have  ascertained  from 
their  respective  governments  that  for  the  latter  there  is 
no  legal  barrier  to  the  extension  of  the  suspension  of 
trade  with  the  Dominican  Republic  to  certain  articles  be- 
sides those  specified  in  the  Resolution  of  the  Organ  of 
Consultation,  that  is,  arms  and  implements  of  war  of 
every  kind. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  expressed  the  opinion 
that   the  present  report   must   make   it  clear   that   any 
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'  Not  printed  here. 
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made  public  on  Jan.  4, 1961. 
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resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  in  compliance  with 
Resolution  I  of  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Consultation  should 
be  considered  only  as  recommendations  to  the  member 
states,  and  that  in  no  case  do  they  impose  any  legal  obliga- 
tion upon  them. 

The  Delegation  of  Brazil  stated  in  writing  that  it  had 
not  given  its  approval  to  this  report  for  the  reasons  ex- 
pressed in  the  accompanying  dissenting  opinion. 

Within  the  spirit  and  the  purixises  of  Resolution  I,  the 
committee  will  continue  to  follow  the  situation  closely, 
in  order  to  consider  and  make  such  recommendations  to 
the  Council  as  the  circumstances  may  suggest. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  special  committee  has 
the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Council  the  following  draft 
resolution :  ^ 

The    Council    of    the    Organization    of    Amemcan 

States, 

Mindful  of  the  terms  of  paragraph  1  (b)  of  Resolution  I 
of  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and 

Having  seen  the  first  report  of  the  special  committee 
to  carry  out  the  said  resolution, 

Resolves  : 

1.  To  state  that  it  is  feasible  and  desirable  that  the 
member  states  of  the  Organization  who  signed  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  extend  the  suspension  of  their  trade  with 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  exportation  of  the  follow- 
ing items : 

a.  Petroleum  and  petroleum  products 

b.  Trucks  and  spare  parts 

2.  To  request  the  member  states,  in  connection  with  the 
preceding  paragraph,  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  re- 
export of  the  items  mentioned  from  their  territory  to  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

3.  To  request  the  governments  of  the  member  states  to 
inform  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
regarding  the  measures  they  take  with  respect  to  this 
resolution,  in  order  that  this  CouncU  and  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  may  be  kept  informed  in 
the  matter. 

December  19,  1960 

AUGUSTO   GUILLERMO   ABANGO 

Ambassador,  Representative  of  Panama 
Chairman  of  the  Committee 

Celeo  Davila 

Ambassador,  Representative  of  Honduras 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Committee 

Vicente  Sanchez  Gavito 
Ambassador,  Representative  of  Mexico 

Teodobo   Alvarado   Gabaicoa 
Ambassador,  Representative  of  Ecuador 

Philip  W.  Bonsal 

Representative  of  the  United  States 


'  This  draft  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Council 
without  change  at  the  meeting  held  on  January  4,  1961. 
[Footnote  in  original.] 


Aluysio  Guedes  Regis  Bittencoukt 
Representative  of  Brazil 
(Dissenting  vote  attached) 

Fausto  Soto 
Representative  of  Chile 

dissenting  vote  of  brazil 

In  reference  to  the  first  report  of  the  special  committee 
of  the  Council  appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  Resolution  I  of  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  the  draft  resolution 
attached  thereto,  both  of  which  documents  were  approved 
by  the  aforementioned  Committee,  the  Delegation  of 
Brazil  wishes  to  register,  clearly  and  unequivocally,  its 
position  in  the  matter  and  the  basis  of  its  dissenting  vote : 

1.  The  real  solution  in  such  cases  does  not  lie  in  the 
progressive  application  of  coercive  measures,  but  at  the 
higher,  more  constructive,  long-range  level  of  moral  sanc- 
tions and  persuasion,  which  will  not  endanger  inter- 
American  solidarity  but  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
system  and  encourage  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  coun- 
try into  a  democracy.  This  is  the  principle  that  guided 
the  Delegation  of  Brazil  in  Costa  Rica  and  that  was 
expressed  clearly  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Horacio 
Lafer,  when  he  said  that  censure  applied  to  a  member 
of  the  American  family  does  not  imply  that  the  country 
is  not  expected  to  return  soon  to  the  democratic  com- 
munity of  the  Hemisphere,  and  also  when  he  promised 
that  Brazil  would  persist  in  its  high  purpose  of  promot- 
ing continental  unity,  within  the  democratic  system,  by 
means  of  persuasion  and  conciliation. 

2.  The  sanctions  imposed  by  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation, which  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  severe  and 
serious,  had  as  their  purpose  not  the  condemnation  of 
the  domestic  government  of  a  country — which  would  vio- 
late the  principle  of  nonintervention,  the  cornerstone  of 
the  inter-American  system — but  the  condemnation  of  acts 
of  aggression  and  intervention  which  were  perfectly  de- 
termined and  duly  verified,  as  a  result  of  the  investigation 
made  in  situ  by  a  committee  specially  appointed  by  the 
Council.  This  was  clearly  established  in  the  text  of  Re- 
solution I  of  the  meeting  at  Costa  Rica :  "To  condemn 
emphatically  the  participation  of  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  the  acts  of  aggression  and  inter- 
vention against  the  State  of  Venezuela  that  culminated 
in  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  President  of  that  country." 

3.  New  accusations  of  aggression  and  intervention 
against  the  Dominican  Republic  were  recently  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Council  and  the  Peace  Committee 
by  Venezuela,  and  they  are  now  being  considered  and 
studied,  although  neither  of  the  aforesaid  bodies  has  made 
any  statement  in  this  respect  up  to  the  present  time. 

4.  Consequently,  the  Delegation  of  Brazil  considers  that, 
since  the  measures  taken  in  Costa  Rica  are  still  in  force 
and  the  censure  applied  by  the  hemisphere  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  is  therefore  being  maintained,  an  increase 
at  this  time  of  the  sanctions  against  that  country,  based 
on  accusations  which  are  still  under  consideration,  would 
jeopardize  the  long-range  unity  and  solidarity  of  the 
Americas,  and  above  all  it  would  immediately  bring  about 
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the  aggravation  of  a  situation  which  might  tal^e  an  un- 
foreseeable turn. 

5.  If  it  were  the  case  today,  and  it  were  proved  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  new  acts  of  aggression  or  interven- 
tion had  been  committed  by  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Brazil  in  that  case  would  favor  increasing  the  sanctions. 
In  doing  so,  however,  it  would  have  the  same  concern  that 
it  expressed  in  Costa  Rica  with  regard  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  measures  prescribed :  Brazil  would  favor  effective 
sanctions  primarily  affecting  the  accused  government, 
but  that  would  not  directly  harm  the  people  of  the  country. 

6.  In  this  case,  it  appears  to  Brazil  that,  in  addition 
to  the  hastiness  of  the  decision  taken,  the  sanctions  now 
being  recommended  are  inappropriate.  The  reason  is 
that  since  they  involve  the  importation  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products,  trucks,  and  spare  parts,  they  would 
directly  aiid  primarily  affect  the  Dominican  people  in  their 
basic  need  for  transportation,  supplies,  and  thermoelectric 
power.  Since  it  is  possible,  moreover,  to  obtain  supplies 
from  other  sources,  the  measures  under  consideration  are 
not  only  ineffectual  but  self-defeating;  having  no  fore- 
seeable practical  effect,  they  will  merely  contribute  to  po- 
litical tension  to  the  detriment  of  continental  solidarity. 

Washington,  December  19, 1960 


TEXT    OF  U.S.  NOTE 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the 
resolution  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  on  January  4,  1961  in 
which  it  stated  that  it  was  feasible  and  desirable 
that  the  Member  States  extend  their  suspension  of 
trade  with  the  Dominican  Eepublic  to  the  export 
to  that  country  of  petrolemn,  petrolemn  products, 
trucks  and  spare  parts.  In  the  resolution  the 
Council  also  requested  the  Member  States  to  pre- 
vent the  re-export  of  these  items  from  their  ter- 
ritory to  the  Dominican  Eepublic,  and  to  inform 
the  Council  regarding  the  measures  they  take  with 
respect  to  the  resolution. 

Accordingly,  I  wish  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  pursuant  to  the  above-mentioned  resolution, 
the  United  States  Govermnent  has  taken  the  neces- 
sary action,  effective  January  20,  1961,  to  suspend 
the  export  of  the  cited  items  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  action 
taken  includes,  as  well,  the  re-export  of  these  items 
to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

Philip  W.  Bonsal 
InteriTn  Bepresentafwe  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States 


Ambassador  Stevenson  States 
U.S.  Views  on  United  Nations 

Remarks  hy  Ambassador  Adiai  E.  Stevenson 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  ^ 

This  is  my  first  meeting  with  the  United  Na- 
tions press  corps  since  I  last  served  with  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  1947.  I  am  happy  to  be  back  with  you  and  also 
to  see  so  many  old  friends.  I  look  forward  to  co- 
operating with  you  in  every  possible  way  so  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world 
may  know,  through  your  efforts,  about  the  ob- 
jectives and  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  United  States 
and  our  people. 

The  United  States  is  on  every  stage  in  every 
region  of  the  world,  and  there  is  nothing  larger 
or  more  important  or  more  influential,  in  our 
judgment,  than  the  United  Nations.  I  hope  that 
we  can  play  our  part  actively  and  consistently 
to  advance  the  peace  and  security  and  to  strength- 
en and  expand  the  influence  and  authority  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Let  me  suggest  some  general  policies  or  attitudes 
that  I  expect  will  govern  our  actions  here. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  inaugural  address 
last  week,=  described  the  United  Nations  as  "our 
last  best  hope"  and  renewed  our  pledge  to  sup- 
port the  Organization  and  "enlarge  the  area  in 
which  its  writ  may  run."  I  believe  that  there  has 
been  too  great  a  tendency  to  use  the  foram  of  the 
United  Nations  for  narrow  propaganda  purposes. 
But  the  hour  is  too  late,  the  times  too  dangerous, 
for  name  calling  and  rhetorical  violence.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  world  would  benefit  from  a  mora- 
torium on  propaganda  and  abuse  and  by  a  return 
in  this  great  parliament  to  the  courtesy  and  dig- 
nity of  traditional  diplomatic  usage. 

The  United  Nations  is  now  an  organization  of 
99  member  states — double  its  size  when  I  last 
served  here.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  op- 
portunities which  our  membership  gives  us,  nor 
do  we  intend  to  do  so.  We  look  to  the  United 
Nations  not  as  an  arena  in  which  to  fight  the  cold 
war  but,  rather,  as  an  instrument  which  can  help 
us  to  end  it  and  to  liberate  man  from  the  scourges 


'  Made  at  a  press  conference  held  at  U.N.  headquarters 
on  Jan.  27  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  3642).  Following 
these  opening  remarks.  Ambassador  Stevenson  answered 
questions  asked  by  the  news  correspondents. 

=  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6,  1961,  p.  175. 
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of  war,  poverty,  disease,  ignorance,  and  oppres- 
sion. "We  are  not  seeking  here  militai-y  alliances; 
we  shall  not  ti-y  to  impose  our  system  or  philoso- 
phy on  others.  We  seek  only  that  they  should 
make  good  their  national  independence  and  ad- 
vance the  well-being  of  their  people. 

The  United  States  is  the  oldest  anticolonial 
power,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination  for  all  peoples.  Tlie  United  States 
views  with  satisfaction  the  rapid  political  revolu- 
tion of  independence  which  has  swept  the  world. 
Like  the  former  colonial  powers — the  United 
Kingdom  and  France,  for  example — we  are  now 
interested  in  the  orderly,  peaceful  transition  to 
self-government  and  a  healthy  national  life,  with- 
out creating  new  enmities  to  plague  the  world. 
Hence  we  deeply  regret  the  disaster  that  has  be- 
fallen the  Congo  in  its  first  months  of  national 
independence. 

By  trial  and  error  we  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  economic  development.  The  United  States 
attaches  the  first  importance  to  improving  the 
well-being  of  peoples,  and  the  United  Nations  has 
proved  its  ability  to  administer  economic  and 
technical  aid  without  fear  of  ulterior  motives.  So 
we  shall  support  expanded  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  to  aid  countries  whose  peoples  are  de- 
termined to  aid  themselves.  Much  unrest  in  the 
world  would  be  eased  if  millions  of  people  were 
sure  of  at  least  one  square  meal  a  day. 

We  believe  that  the  United  Nations  can  be  used 
much  more  than  it  has  been  to  facilitate  quiet 
diplomacy.  I  recall  that  the  solution  of  the  Ber- 
lin crisis  in  1948  had  its  origin  in  quiet  talks  here 
at  the  United  Nations.  And  we  believe  that  the 
United  Nations  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  an- 
ticipate crises  as  well  as  to  deal  with  the  urgent 
problems  of  the  moment.  To  prevent  fire  is  often 
better  than  to  extinguish  fire. 

The  priceless  value  of  the  United  Nations  in  all 
these  fields  depends  on  the  integrity  of  the  oflice 
of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
Organization's  financial  resources.  Attacks  on 
the  Secretary-General  are  attacks  on  the  institu- 
tion itself.  I  should  think  that  the  small  powers 
would  rise  as  one  in  defense  of  the  institution 


which  is  their  best  protection.  The  United  Na- 
tions exists  in  order  that  no  nation  need  be  pow- 
erful in  order  to  be  independent  and  secure. 

The  United  States  cherishes  free  institutions 
and  is  committed  to  the  growth  of  law  across  na- 
tional and  cultural  frontiers.  We  believe  our 
goals  and  interests  are  shared  with  the  masses  of 
people  throughout  the  world.  We  will  not  shrink 
from  the  burdens  of  our  membership  in  this  Or- 
ganization. The  United  States  will  not  always 
have  its  way,  we  know,  but  I  hope  we  will  always 
have  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others 
and  will  act  reasonably  in  settling  disputes,  re- 
ducing armaments,  achieving  normal  relations, 
even  with  those  with  whom  we  disagree. 

We  believe  that  the  United  Nations  offers  the 
best  possible  means  to  find  common  ground  with 
the  nations  of  the  world  and  thereby  to  achieve 
a  peace  in  which  the  free  and  the  just  can  dwell 
in  safety.  Upon  that  common  ground  we  devout- 
ly believe  that  the  nations  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  must  ultimately  stand. 

I  have  made  courtesy  calls  on  the  Presidents 
of  the  Security  Coimcil  and  the  General  Assembly. 
I  have  also  called,  of  course,  upon  the  Secretary- 
General.  I  am  calling  on  all  the  members  of  the 
Security  Coimcil,  and  I  would  like  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  all  of  the  representatives,  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, of  other  countries.  I  will  not  have  time 
to  visit  them  all,  but  I  am  sending  out  invitations 
for  a  series  of  lunches  at  which  I  hope  to  have 
an  opportimity  to  meet  everyone.  I  hope  to  have 
the  representatives  of  our  neighbors,  the  Latin 
American  Republics,  dine  with  me  this  coming 
week. 

We  are  just  finishing,  as  you  all  know,  a  new 
building  to  house  the  United  States  mission.  I 
hope  it  is  a  good  sign  for  Soviet  participation  in 
the  United  Nations  that  they  too  are  interested 
in  new  quarters.  We  have  offered  our  help  if 
they  need  it. 

I  hope  to  see  all  of  you  often  in  the  ensuing 
months.  It  will  be  my  purpose,  the  purpose  of 
the  United  States  mission,  to  do  everything 
possible  to  assist  you  in  carrying  out  your 
assignments. 
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THIRD  SESSION  OF  THE  COMMISSION  FOR  CLIMATOLOGY 
OF  THE  WORLD  METEOROLOGICAL  ORGANIZATION 


hy  Helmut  E.  Landsberg 


The  Commission  for  Climatology  of  the  World 
Meteorological  Oi'ganization  held  its  third  ses- 
sion from  December  1  to  15, 1960,  at  London,  Eng- 
land. The  two  preceding  sessions  were  held  at 
Wasliington  in  1953  and  1957.^ 

International  cooperation  in  the  field  of  clima- 
tology follows  early  precedents  stimulated  by 
scientific  academies  in  the  18th  century  and  for- 
mal efforts  under  the  International  Meteorological 
Organization,  the  predecessor  of  WMO,  since 
1873. 

The  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  opened  by 
the  Viscount  Hailsham,  Minister  of  Science  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  recalled  this  long  tradition 
of  international  cooperation  in  climatology.  The 
Director-General  of  the  Meteorological  Office  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Sir  Graham  Sutton,  also 
welcomed  the  delegates  and  invited  them  to  visit 
the  various  meteorological  installations  in  the 
London  area.  Oliver  M.  Ashford,  Chief  of  the 
Technical  Division  of  WMO,  brought  the  greet- 
ings of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization. 

The  President  of  the  Commission,  R.  G.  Ver- 
yard  of  the  United  Kingdom,  stressed  in  his  ad- 


*  Dr.  Landsberg  is  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Climatology  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 
He  served  as  principal  U.S.  delegate  at  the 
third  session  of  the  WMO  Commission  for 
Climatology. 


dress  the  important  tasks  before  the  Commission, 
as  laid  down  in  its  terms  of  reference.  He  placed 
particular  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  upper- 
air  climatology  and  the  various  practical  applica- 
tions of  climatology.  The  role  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  guiding  the  climatological  work  of  na- 
tional meteorological  services  was  higlilighted. 

The  foUowmg  38  members  of  WMO  were  rep- 
resented at  this  session : 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Byelorussian  Soviet 

Socialist  Republic 
Canada 
Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 
Federation  of  Rhodesia 

and  Nyasaland 
Federal  Republic  of 

Germany 
Finland 
France 
Hungary 
India 
Iran 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 


Mauritius 

Netherlands 

Netherlands  New  Guinea 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Portugal 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

Portuguese  West  Africa 

Rumania 

Saudi  Arabia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics 
United  Arab  Republic 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 


Among  the  international  organizations  having 
official  observers  present  at  the  meeting  were  the 
United  Nations,  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  (ICAO),  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (FAO),  and  the  U.N.  Educational, 


'  For  a  report  by  Dr.  Landsberg  on  the  second  session, 
see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  15, 1957,  p.  612. 
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Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO). 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  composed  of  Helmut  E. 
Landsbei-g  and  Herbert  C.  S.  Thom  of  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau  and  George  W.  Moxon,  Air 
Weather  Service,  U.S.  Air  Force.  They  were  sup- 
ported by  three  advisers :  Joseph  M.  Frosio,  Fleet 
Weather  Facility,  London,  England;  Harold  B. 
Harshbarger,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau ;  and  Frank- 
lin Newhall,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  agenda  consisted  of  9  administrative  and 
18  teclmical  items.  Most  of  the  work  was  handled 
by  two  committees  established  for  the  duration  of 
the  session.  One  of  these  dealt  primarily  with  the 
administrative  regulatory  and  guidance  material, 
while  the  other  handled  scientific  matters.  A 
great  deal  of  preparatory  work  had  been  done  by 
nine  small  working  gi-oups  between  sessions. 
Their  reports  and  recommendations  were  before 
the  Commission  for  review  and  action. 

Even  though  the  work  schedule  was  heavy  for 
the  short  period  of  the  meeting,  there  were  op- 
portunities for  social  and  scientific  events.  Among 
the  scientific  events  were  lectures  and  discussions 
on  the  theme  of  climatic  fluctuations,  a  special 
Eoyal  Meteorological  Society  meeting  on  prob- 
lems of  automatic  data  processing,  and  visits  to  the 
Forecast  Office  at  Dunstable,  the  Climatological 
Offices  at  Harrow,  and  a  factory  manufacturing 
weather  radars. 

The  U.S.  delegation  brought  material  for 
an  exhibit  which  included  the  latest  U.S.  tech- 
nical publications  and  a  three-dimensional  model 
of  the  average  air  motion  in  the  atmosphere.  De- 
mand for  copies  of  the  publications  stimulated 
arrangements  for  useful  exchanges  of  literature 
with  the  other  nations. 

The  Commission  passed  9  resolutions  concern- 
ing matters  in  which  it  has  authority  and  for- 
warded 17  recommendations  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  WlIO  for  final  approval.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  most  of  these  will  become  part 
of  the  codified  international  practices  in  cli- 
matology. 

One  of  the  continuing  tasks  of  the  Commission 
is  the  review  of  the  climatological  section  of  the 
technical  regulations  of  WMO.  These  lay  down 
the  basic  procedures  which  the  meteorological 
services  of  the  "WMO  members  are  enjoined  to 
follow.    Most  of  them  are  designed  to  standardize 


practices  and  facilitate  international  exchange  of 
information.  With  the  rapid  development  of  at- 
mospheric science  this  requires  continuing  re- 
vision. To  the  layman  these  are  boring  tech- 
nicalities, but  they  are  very  essential  for  many 
practical  applications.  For  example,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  international  aviation,  siunmaries 
of  wind  conditions  are  needed  for  the  planning  of 
air  routes  and  schedules  for  ever-higher  layers  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  more  information  is  needed 
on  icing  and  severe  turbulence,  which  still  are 
serious  impediments  to  flight,  and  on  poor  weather 
conditions  near  aii-ports,  which  are  potentially 
among  the  worst  hazards  of  modem  air  transport. 
New  agreements  on  climatological  tabulations  of 
these  conditions  were  reached. 

Many  meteorological  services  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  the  charting  of  the  meandering  upper-air 
cun-ents.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  labor  and 
duplication  the  WMO  secretariat  has  been  charged 
with  collection  and  publication  of  an  inventory 
listing  work  completed  and  in  progi-ess  along  these 
lines. 

From  many  points  of  view  the  most  important 
endeavor  in  climatology  is  the  concerted  effort  to 
produce  a  world  climatological  atlas.  This  atlas 
is  being  built  up  from  national  charts  into  regional 
maps,  all  prepared  under  a  unified  scheme.  The 
task  is  luider  the  guidance  of  a  working  group  of 
specialists,  one  from  each  of  the  six  WMO  regions, 
which  correspond  essentially  to  the  major  con- 
tinents. Precipitation  maps  have  been  given  the 
highest  priority  in  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
element  for  agi'icultural  planning.  Completion  of 
a  substantial  portion  of  this  work  before  the  next 
session  of  the  Commission  is  now  envisaged. 

The  Commission  also  approved  the  major  por- 
tions of  a  guide  to  climatological  practices.  Nine 
of  the  main  chapters  are  finished  and  ready  for 
issue.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  smaller 
working  parties  to  finish  the  four  chaptere  still 
outstanding.  This  guide  is  a  small  compendium  of 
practical  experiences  resulting  from  the  work  of 
national  climatological  services.  It  covers  such 
problems  as  organization,  collection  and  quality 
control  of  observations,  automatic  data  handling, 
and  publications.  It  is  particularly  timely  be- 
cause of  the  establislunent  of  new  weather  serv- 
ices in  coimtries  which  liave  recently  become  in- 
dependent, but  it  will  also  help  those  in  the  older 
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services  to  aline  their  time-honored  procedures 
with  modern  methods  of  analysis. 

Every  climatologist  is  interested  in  the  problem 
of  climatic  fluctuations  of  shorter  or  longer  dura- 
tion. Long-range  economic  planning  is  much  con- 
cerned with  these  vagarious  atmospheric  events. 
Rainfall  changes  are  particularly  critical  in  the 
world's  arid  and  semiarid  lands.  WIMO,  in  co- 
operation with  the  arid-zone  project  of  UNESCO, 
plans  to  have  a  scientific  colloquium  on  these 
problems  in  Rome  in  October  1961.  It  was  agreed 
by  the  Commission  that  prior  to  the  October 
meeting  a  bibliography  on  publications  for  the 
last  decade  would  be  cooperatively  prepared. 
Further  specifications  were  also  laid  down  for  the 
worldwide  exchange  of  information  at  the  end  of 
each  month  on  the  departures  from  average  of 
the  major  climatic  elements,  and  the  interval  from 
1931  to  1960  was  agreed  upon  as  the  period  for 
comparison.  Some  hold  out  hope  that  this  in- 
formation may  contribute  to  longer  range  out- 
looks of  climatic  conditions.  The  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  this  effort,  a  publication  entitled  Monthly 
Climatic  Data  for  the  World,  sponsored  by  WMO, 
was  highly  praised. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  this  publication  the 
WMO  secretariat  was  asked  to  look  into  possible 
arrangements  for  expanding  a  present  U.S.  pub- 
lication of  the  day-to-day  upper-air  observations 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  into  one  covermg  the 
whole  world.  This  would  solve  many  of  the  data 
exchange  problems  that  remained  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state  for  the  research  scientists  at  the  end 
of  the  International  Geophysical  Year  and  the 
period  of  international  geophysical  cooperation. 
At  any  rate,  recommendations  for  the  exchange 
of  data,  particularly  in  a  form  suitable  for  ma- 
chine processing,  were  made.  In  this  connection 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  punchcard  which  has 
been  designed  for  data  from  ocean  areas  was  urged 
upon  the  Executive  Committee  of  WIVIO.  For 
international  exchange  of  observations  from  land 
areas,  minimum  contents  for  punchcards  of  ob- 
servations were  also  agreed  upon,  and  guidelines 
for  the  desired  accuracy  of  these  observations  were 
laid  down. 

In  view  of  the  rather  infrequent  meetings  of  the 
Commission  the  WMO  secretariat  was  asked  to 
collect  and  publish  henceforth  annual  progress  re- 
ports and  bibliog^raphies  on  climatology  from 
member  nations.    These  materials  will  replace  the 


quadrennial  compilations  and  facilitate  more  rap- 
id exchange  of  information.  It  was  also  arranged 
to  have  the  secretariat  compile  information  on 
soil-temperature  measurements  in  various  nations. 
These  data  are  important  in  the  assessment  of  the 
atmospheric  energy  budget.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose information  on  the  extent  of  snow  covers  is 
also  essential,  and  arrangements  for  multilateral 
exchange  of  current  maps  were  approved  for 
countries  where  this  element  is  observed. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  reports  of 
the  working  groups  on  climatic  classifications  and 
statistical  procedures  be  expanded  and  published 
in  a  suitable  form.  Tlie  desire  was  also  expressed 
to  publish  a  bibliography  on  instruments  and 
methods  used  in  microclimatology. 

In  recognition  of  the  important  effects  of  cli- 
mate on  human  health  and  well-being  the  Com- 
mission suggested  that  national  meteorological 
services  explore  problems  of  human  bioclimatol- 
ogy  more  intensively  than  heretofore  and  cooper- 
ate, as  appropriate,  with  the  International  Society 
for  Bioclimatology  and  Biome.teorology. 

Several  of  the  former  working  groups  of  the 
Commission,  with  their  assignments  completed, 
lapsed  with  this  meeting.  Four  of  the  groups 
with  continuing  tasks  were  reestablished,  and 
four  other  working  groups  covering  new  groimd 
were  inaugurated.  The  President  was  given  au- 
thority to  establish  another  group  at  his  pleasure. 
These  are  small  groups  of  four  to  six  experts 
charged  with  preparation  of  specific  reports, 
which  are  to  be  submitted  in  the  interim  between 
sessions. 

Among  its  final  actions  the  Commission  indi- 
cated a  preference  for  holding  its  next  meeting  at 
WIVIO  headquarters  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The 
Vice  President  of  the  Commission,  C.  C.  Bough- 
ner  of  Canada,  was  unanimously  elected  to  be  the 
new  President ;  C.  C.  Wallen  of  Sweden  succeeded 
him  as  the  Vice  President. 


United  States  Delegations 
to  International  Conferences 

14th  World  Health  Assembly 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruaiy  3  (press  release  52)  the  following  principal 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  14th  World 
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Health   Assembly,   which   will   convene  at   New 
Delhi,  February  7, 1961 : 

Delegates 

Leroy  E.  Bumey,  chairman,  former  Surgeon  General,  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare 

H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  Assistant  to  the  Surgeon  General  for 
International  Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Leonard  W.  Larson,  president-elect,  American  Medical 
Association,  Chicago,  111. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  include : 

Alternate  Delegates 

Lowell  T.  Coggeshall,  vice  president.  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  111. 

Edward  H.  Gushing,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  (Health 
and  Medical),  Department  of  Defense 

John  E.  Fobes,  U.S.  Technical  Cooperation  Mission,  New 
Delhi,  India 

Richard  K.  C.  Lee,  president.  Board  of  Health,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Congressional  Advisers 

Steven  B.  Derounian,  House  of  Representatives 
John  E.  Fogarty,  House  of  Representatives 

Advisers 

Margaret  C.  Arnstein,  chief,  Division  of  Nursing,  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

John  C.  Hume,  chief.  Public  Health  Division,  U.S.  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Mission,  New  Delhi,  India 

Carol  C.  Laise,  First  Secretary  and  Political  Officer, 
American  Embassy,  New  Delhi 

Maurice  Lebosquet,  Jr.,  U.S.  Technical  Cooperation  Mis- 
sion, New  Delhi,  India 

Emory  W.  Morris,  president  and  general  director,  W.  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Clifford  A.  Pease,  Jr.,  chief.  Near  East  and  Far  East 
Division,  Office  of  Public  Health,  International  Co- 
operation Administration 

James  E.  Perkins,  managing  director.  National  Tuber- 
culosis As.sociation,  Chicago,  111. 

Mack  I.  Shanholtz,  president.  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers,  and  Commissioner  of  Health  of  Vir- 
ginia, Richmond,  Va. 

Laurence  R.  Wyatt,  Office  of  International  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Administrative  Officer 

Maurice  J.  Scanlon,  Office  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 

The  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  is  a 
specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  with 
headquarters  at  Geneva.  Membership  is  open  to 
all  nations.  As  of  January  1961,  there  were  103 
members,  including  associate  members.  The  As- 
sembly, the  supreme  authority,  meets  annually 


and  is  composed  of  delegates  from  member  states. 
Besides  reviewing  the  work  of  WHO,  the  par- 
ticipants at  the  14th  World  Health  Assembly  will 
be  concerned  with  program  and  budget  of  the 
Organization  for  the  calendar  year  1962;  elec- 
tions to  fill  vacancies  on  the  newly  expanded  24- 
member  Executive  Board ;  WHO's  future  financ- 
ing of  the  malaria  eradication  program;  and 
health  conditions  in  the  Congo. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography ' 

Security  Council 

Report  to  the  Secretary-General  from  his  special  repre- 
sentative in  the  Congo  regarding  the  current  situation 
in  Stanleyville.     S/4590.    December  9,  1960,  4  pp. 

Report  dated  December  21,  1960,  to  the  Secretary-General 
from  his  special  representative  in  the  Congo  concerning 
incidents  at  Bukavu  on  December  15  and  16.  S/4601. 
December  21,  1960.    4  pp. 

Documents  submitted  by  the  Secretary-General  which 
concern  incidents  at  Bukavu  December  30,  1960-Janu- 
ary  1,  1961.  S/4606.  January  1,  1961,  17  pp.;  and 
Add.  1,  January  6,  1961,  5  pp. 

Letter  of  January  9,  1961,  from  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of 
the  permanent  mission  of  Guatemala  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  regarding  statements  made  by 
the  Cuban  representative  at  the  921st  meeting.  S/4618. 
January  10,  1961.    3  pp. 

Note  verbale  of  January  11,  1961,  from  the  permanent 
representative  of  Belgium  to  the  Secretary-General  re- 
garding the  transit  landing  at  Usumbura  made  by  troops 
of  the  Congolese  National  Army.  S/4621.  January  11, 
1961.    2  pp. 

Letter  of  January  11,  1961,  from  the  permanent  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Union  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  regarding  Belgian  trusteesliip 
over  Ruanda-Urundi.    S/4622.    January  12,  1961.    8  pp. 

Decisions  taken  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Security 
Council  during  the  year  1960.  Prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs.  S/INF/ 
15.    January  13,  1961.    22  pp. 


General  Assembly 

The  Situation  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 

Letter  dated  November  21,  1960,  from  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  Guinea  to  the  United  Nations  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General.  A/4583.  Novem- 
ber 21, 1960.  3  pp. ; 
Statement  by  the  delegation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
November  21,  1960,  regarding  the  attitude  of  the 
Command  of  the  U.N.  Force  to  the  Mobutu  foi-ces 
in  the  Congo.  A/4586.  November  22,  1960.  3  pp. ; 
Report  to  the  Secretary-General  from  his  Acting  Spe- 
cial Representative  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo, 


'  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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General  Rikhye.     A/4587,  November  22,  1960,  7  pp. ; 
and  Add.  1,  November  26, 1960,  2  pp. ; 
Report    by    the    Advisory    Committee    on    the    Congo. 

A/4592.    November  24, 1960.    9  pp.; 
Cable  dated  November  27,  19G0,  from  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Ghana  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General.     A/4598.     November  27,  1960.     1  p.; 
Letter  dated  December  2,  1960,   from   the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  General  Assembly.     A/4612.     December 
2, 1960.    3  pp. ; 
Note  verbale  dated  December  3,  1960,  from  the  perma- 
nent delegation  of  Mali  to  the  United  Nations  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General.    A/4613.     Decem- 
ber 3,  1960.    2  pp. ; 
Report  to  the  Secretary-General  from  his  Special  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Congo  regarding  certain  actions 
taken  against  Patrice  Lumumba.     A/4614.     Decem- 
ber 5, 1960.    11  pp. 
Appeal  for  maximum  support  to  efforts  of  newly  emerg- 
ing states  for  strengthening  their  independence.     Let- 
ter  of   December  6,   1960,   from   the  President  of   the 
General  Assembly  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Po- 
litical   Committee.      A/SPC/49.      December    7,    1960. 
4  pp. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

International  air  services  transit  agreement.     Signed  at 
Chicago  December  7,  1944.     Entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  February  8, 1945.     59  Stat.  1693. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Nigeria,  January  25,  1961. 

Protocol  amending  articles  4S(a),  49(e),  and  61  of  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS  1591) 
by  providing  that  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  shall  be  held  not 
less  than  once  in  3  years  instead  of  annually.  Done  at 
Montreal  June  14,  1954.  Entered  into  force  December 
12,  1956.     TIAS  3756. 

Ratifications     deposited:     Mali,     January     10,     1961; 
Tunisia,  January  16,  1961. 

Cultural  Property 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  cultural  property  in  the 
event  of  armed  conflict,  and  regulations  of  execution. 
Done  at  The  Hague  May  14,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
August  7,  1956.' 

Accessions  deposited:  Malaya,  December  12,  1960;  Al- 
bania, December  20,  1900. 

Protocol   for  the  protection  of  cultural  property  in  the 
event  of  armed  conflict.     Done  at  The  Hague  May  14, 
19.^.     Entered  into  force  August  7, 1956.' 
Accessions  deposited:  Malaya,  December  12,  1960;  Al- 
bania, December  20,  1960. 


United  Nations 

Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization.  Done  at  London  November 
16,  1945.  Entered  into  force  November  4,  1946.  TIAS 
1580. 

Signatures:  Niger,  Malagasy  Republic,  and  Upper  Volta, 
November  10,  1960;  Cameroun  and  Central  African 
Republic,  November  11,  1960;  Somalia,  November  15, 
1960;  Gabon,  November  16,  1960;  Togo,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1960;  Kuwait,  November  18,  1960;  Congo 
( Leopold ville),  November  25,  1960;  Chad,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1960. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Mali,  November  7,  1960;  Senegal, 
Niger,  and  Malagasy  Republic,  November  10,  1960; 
Cameroun  and  Central  African  Republic,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1960 ;  Nigeria  and  Upper  Volta,  November  14, 
1960;  Somalia,  November  15,  1960;  Gabon,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1960;  Togo,  November  17,  1960;  Kuwait, 
November  18,  1960;  Congo  ( Leopold ville),  Novem- 
ber 25,  1960;   Chad,  December  19,  1960. 


BILATERAL 

Iraq 

Cultural  agreement.  Signed  at  Baghdad  January  23, 
1961.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq  notifies  the  United  States  that  the  agree- 
ment has  been  ratified. 

Mexico 

Air  transport  agreement.     Signed  at  M(?xico  August  15, 
1960. 
Entered  into  force:  January  17,  1961. 

Sweden 

Agreement  relating  to  the  safeguarding  of  classified  in- 
formation, equipment,  materials,  or  services  related  to 
defense.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
January  30,  1961.    Entered  into  force  January  30,  1961. 

Turkey 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Ankara  January  11, 
1961.    Entered  into  force  January  11,  1961. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


'  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  .January  26  confirmed  Murat  W.  "Willifims 
to  be  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador. 

The  Senate  on  January  30  confirmed  the  following : 

George  W.  Ball  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  44  dated  February  1.) 

Roger  W.  Jones  to  be  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  45  dated  February  1.) 

G.  Mennen  Williams  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  43  dated  February  1.) 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  January  30-February  5 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  OflBce  of 
News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Subject 

Rusk :  Gandhi  "Champion  of  Liberty" 
stamp. 

Emergency  relief  assistance  to  Yemen. 

Williams  :  Roosevelt  Day  dinner,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Appointment  of  Mrs.  Louehheim  (bio- 
graphic details). 

Williams  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  African  Affairs  (biographic 
details). 

Ball  sworn  in  as  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs  (biographic  de- 
tails). 

Jones  sworn  in  as  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Administration  (biographic 
details). 

U.S.  grain  sent  to  Libya  for  drought  re- 
lief. 

Visit  of  Danish  Prime  Minister. 

U.S.  and  Soviet  notes  on  11  missing 
USAF  personnel. 

Ball :  exchange  rate  of  Korean  hwan. 

Fisher  appointed  deputy  to  the  Adviser 
to  the  President  on  Disarmament 
(biographic  details). 

Stern  appointed  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Public  Affairs  (biographic 
details). 

U.S.  delegation  to  14th  World  Health 
Assembly  (rewrite). 
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U.S.  Balance  of  Payments  and  Gold  Outflow 
From  the  United  States 


MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

The  gold  outflow  of  the  past  3  years  has  dra- 
matically focused  world  attention  on  a  funda- 
mental change  that  has  been  occurring  in  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  United  States.  Our  balance 
of  payments — the  accounting  which  shows  the  re- 
sult of  all  of  our  trade  and  financial  relations  with 
the  outside  world — has  become  one  of  the  key  fac- 
tors in  our  national  economic  life.  Mainly  be- 
cause that  balance  of  payments  has  been  in  deficit 
we  have  lost  gold.^ 

This  loss  of  gold  is  naturally  important  to  us, 
but  it  also  concerns  the  whole  free  world.  For  we 
are  the  principal  banker  of  the  free  world  and  any 
potential  weakness  in  our  dollar  spells  trouble, 
not  only  for  us  but  also  for  our  friends  and  allies 
who  rely  on  the  dollar  to  finance  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  their  trade.  We  must  therefore  manage 
our  balance  of  payments  in  accordance  with  our 
responsibilities.  This  means  that  the  United 
States  must  in  the  decades  ahead,  much  more  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past,  take  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments into  account  when  formulating  its  economic 
policies  and  conducting  its  economic  affairs. 

Economic  progress  at  home  is  still  the  first  re- 
quirement for  economic  strength  abroad.  Accord- 
ingly, the  first  requirement  for  restoring  balance 
in  our  international  payments  is  to  take  all  pos- 
sible steps  to  insure  the  effective  performance  of 
our  own  economic  system — to  improve  our  tech- 
nology, lower  our  production  and  marketing  costs, 
and  devise  new  and  superior  products,  under  con- 
ditions of  price  stability.  The  real  wealth  of  a 
nation  resides  in  its  farms  and  factories  and  the 
people  who  man  them.    A  dynamic  economy  pro- 

'  H.  Doc.  84,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  transmitted  on  Feb.  6. 
'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5,  1960,  p.  860. 


ducing  goods  competitively  priced  in  world  mar- 
kets will  maintain  the  strength  of  the  dollar. 

Thanks  to  our  international  reserves  we  have 
time,  if  we  use  it  wisely,  in  which  to  strengthen 
our  domestic  economy  and  make  it  fully  competi- 
tive with  that  of  other  nations.  Our  situation  is 
one  that  justifies  concern  but  not  panic  or  alarm. 

In  my  message  on  February  2,^  I  dealt  with  the 
measures  for  reviving  our  domestic  economy. 
The  steps  I  now  propose  will  strengthen  our  dollar 
position  and  insure  that  our  gold  reserves  are  em- 
ployed effectively  to  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the 
free  nations  and  to  protect  the  stability  of  their 
currencies.  Because  these  steps  supplement  the 
policies  for  strengthening  our  domestic  economy, 
and  because  we  can  take  them  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately, they  are  not  for  that  reason  any  less  impor- 
tant or  less  urgent.  Those  that  are  within  the 
present  authority  of  the  Executive  will  be  the 
subject  of  vigorous  action.  Wliere  action  by  the 
Congress  is  required  I  urge  early  consideration 
and  approval. 

For  the  past  decade  our  international  trans- 
actions have  resulted  in  a  deficit — payments  that 
were  in  excess  of  receipts — in  every  year  except 
that  of  the  Suez  crisis,  1957.  The  surplus  of  our 
exports  over  our  imports,  while  substantial,  has 
not  been  large  enough  to  cover  our  expenditures 
for  United  States  military  establishments  abroad, 
for  capital  invested  abroad  by  private  American 
businesses,  and  for  Government  economic  assist- 
ance and  loan  programs.  All  of  these  outlays  are 
essential.  Our  military  establishments  in  foreign 
countries  protect  the  national  security.  Private 
investment  promotes  world  economic  growth  and 
trade  and,  through  the  return  of  profits  to  our 


'  H.  Doe.  81,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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country,  will  strengthen  our  balance  of  payments 
in  future  years.  Our  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams, much  the  smallest  of  these  three  items  in 
its  effect  on  payments  balance,  is  vital  in  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  against  tyranny  and  oppression, 
and  the  poverty  on  which  they  feed. 

Over  the  period  1951  to  1957  the  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments  averaged  about  $1  billion 
annually.  These  did  not  result  in  a  net  outflow 
of  gold  from  the  United  States ;  foreign  monetary 
authorities,  banks,  and  private  individuals  held 
these  earnings  as  dollars  or  claims  on  dollars. 
Thus  our  gold  reserves  were  $22.8  billions  at  the 
end  of  1950  and  $22.9  at  the  end  of  1957. 
But  during  these  years  the  dollar  holdings  by 
foreign  countries  increased  from  $8.4  billion  at  the 
end  of  1950  to  almost  $15  billion  at  the  end  of 
1957. 

These  earlier  deficits  in  our  balance  of  payments 
were,  in  fact,  favorable  in  their  world  effect. 
They  helped  to  restore  foreign  monetary  systems 
by  enabling  foreign  countries  to  earn  the  dollars 
which  they  needed  to  rebuild  their  international 
reserves.  They  made  it  possible  for  the  indus- 
trialized countries  of  Western  Europe  to  restore 
the  convertibility  of  their  currencies,  thus  freeing 
world  trade  and  payments  from  exchange  control. 
This  was  of  benefit  to  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States.  However,  this  growth  in  foreign 
dollar  holdings  placed  upon  the  United  States 
a  special  responsibility — that  of  maintaining  the 
dollar  as  the  principal  reserve  currency  of  the  free 
world.  This  required  that  the  dollar  be  con- 
sidered by  many  countries  to  be  as  good  as 
gold.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  sustain  this 
confidence. 

In  1958  and  1959  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments  sharply  increased — to  $3.5  billion  in 
1958  and  to  $3.8  billion  in  1959.  This  came  about 
mainly  because  of  lagging  exports  and  rising  im- 
ports. There  was  no  significant  increase  in  our 
outlays  for  military  expenditures,  private  invest- 
ment, or  Government  economic  assistance.  How- 
ever in  these  years,  unlike  the  period  1951-57,  the 
deficit  resulted  in  large  transfers  of  gold  to  for- 
eign accounts  as  well  as  a  further  increase  in  for- 
eign dollar  holdings.  For  the  2  years  together, 
1958  and  1959,  gold  transfers  to  foreign  accounts 
were  $3.0  billion  while  foreign  dollar  holdings  by 
foreign  countries  increased  by  another  $4.3  billion. 
These  gold  transfers  did  not  make  the  underlying 


balance  of  payments  fundamentally  worse.  Tliey 
did  reflect  a  decision  by  foreigners  to  take  more 
of  their  earnings  in  gold  and  to  hold  less  in  dollars. 

Last  year,  1960,  the  surplus  of  our  exports  of 
goods  and  services  over  our  imports  increased 
from  $2.2  billion  in  1959  to  $5.8  billion.  This  was 
caused,  principally,  by  an  increase — amounting  to 
more  than  $3  billion — in  our  exports.  This  once 
more  reduced  what  may  be  called  our  basic  defi- 
cit— it  was  only  about  $1.5  billion  for  the  year. 
However,  during  1960  there  was  a  large  move- 
ment abroad  of  short-term  capital.  Favorable  in- 
terest rates  abroad,  a  high  rate  of  growth,  and  good 
investment  prospects  in  Europe  and  some  specula- 
tive fears  concerning  the  future  value  of  the  dollar 
all  played  a  part.  It  is  estimated  that  this  out- 
ward flow  of  short-term  funds  was  between  $2  and 
$2.5  billion,  and  this  was  the  crucial  factor  in 
raising  the  overall  deficit  to  $3.8  billion.  Of  this, 
$1.7  billion  were  transferred  in  the  form  of  gold 
and  $2.1  billion  took  the  form  of  increased  foreign 
dollar  holdings. 

An  outward  movement  of  short-term  funds  such 
as  that  which  occurred  in  1960  should  not  be  con-  i 
sidered  a  part  of  tlie  basic  deficit.  Such  move-  1 
ments  are  quickly  reversible  in  response  to 
changes  in  interest  rates  and  otlier  busmess  factors 
here  and  abroad.  Moreover,  insofar  as  short-term 
funds  transferred  to  foreign  financial  centers  con- 
sist of  U.S.-owned  cai^ital,  they  create  U.S.  claims 
against  the  recipient  country.  In  the  new  era  of 
convertible  currencies  upon  which  we  have  en- 
tered, we  may  expect  that  short-term  money  will 
continue  to  flow  back  and  forth.  I  have  requested 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  work  for  still  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  monetary  and  financial  authorities  of 
the  industrialized  free  nations  with  a  view  toward 
avoiding  excessive  short-term  money  flows  which 
could  be  upsetting  to  the  orderly  development  of 
international  trade  and  payments. 

In  sum  our  basic  deficit  of  $1.5  billion  is  of 
manageable  proportions.  And  it  is  this  basic  def- 
icit which  affects  the  real  strength  of  our  cur- 
rency. But  the  time  has  come  to  end  this  deficit. 
It  must  be  ended  by  responsible,  determined,  and 
constructive  measures. 

There  are  other  factors  M'hich  lend  basic  sup- 
port to  our  monetary  and  financial  position.  Our 
gold  reserve  now  stands  at  $17.5  billion.    This  is 
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more  than  li/^  times  foreign  official  dollar  hold- 
ings and  more  than  90  percent  of  all  foreign  dollar 
holdings.  It  is  some  two-fifths  of  the  gold  stock 
of  the  entire  free  world. 

Of  this  $17.5  billion,  gold  reserves  not  com- 
mitted against  either  curreiiicy  or  deposits  accoimt 
for  nearly  $6  billion.  The  remaining  $11.5  billion 
are  held  under  existing  regulations  as  a  reserve 
against  Federal  Eeserve  currency  and  deposits. 
But  these,  too,  can  be  freed  to  sustain  the  value  of 
the  dollar;  and  I  have  pledged  that  the  full 
strength  of  our  total  gold  stocks  and  other  inter- 
national reserves  stands  behind  the  value  of  the 
dollar  for  use  if  needed. 

In  addition,  the  United  Stat«s  has  a  quota  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  of  $4.1  billion. 
This  can  be  drawn  upon  if  necessary  and  our  ac- 
cess to  the  Fund's  resources  must  be  regarded  as 
part  of  our  international  reserves. 

Finally,  beyond  its  liquid  international  reserves, 
the  Government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
hold  large  assets  abroad.  Western  European 
countries  whose  currencies  are  now  strong  owe  us 
long-term  governmental  debts  of  $2.9  billion.  Our 
private  short-term  assets  abroad  now  are  esti- 
mated at  $41/^  billion.  Our  long-term  private  in- 
vestments in  foreign  countries — including  both 
plants  owned  directly  by  American  companies  and 
securities  of  foreign  business  and  governments 
owned  by  Americans — total  over  $44  billion,  ex- 
ceeding foreign  investments  in  the  U.S.  economy 
by  some  $28  billion.  In  any  reckoning  of  interna- 
tional assets  and  liabilities,  the  United  States  has 
a  strong  solvent  position. 

In  short,  powerful  resources  stand  behind  the 
dollar.  Our  gold  and  monetary  reserves  are 
large ;  so  are  the  physical  and  monetary  assets  we 
hold  throughout  the  world.  And,  in  the  years 
ahead,  if  the  program  I  previously  outlined  is 
pursued,  the  dollar  will  have  the  added  strength 
of  the  reviving  power  of  the  American  economy 
itself. 

Certain  firm  conclusions  follow : 

1.  The  United  States  official  dollar  price  of  gold 
can  and  will  be  maintained  at  $35  an  ounce.  Ex- 
change controls  over  trade  and  investment  will 
not  be  invoked.  Our  national  security  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  will  be  carried  for- 
ward. Those  who  fear  weakness  in  the  dollar 
will  find  their  fears  unfounded.    Those  who  hope 


for  speculative  reasons  for  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  gold  will  find  their  hopes  in  vain. 

2.  We  must  now  gain  control  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  so  that  we  can  achieve  overall 
equilibrium  in  our  international  payments.  This 
means  that  any  sustained  future  outflow  of  dollars 
into  the  monetai-y  i-eserves  of  other  countries 
should  come  about  only  as  the  result  of  considered 
judgments  as  to  the  appropriate  needs  for  dollar 
reserves. 

3.  In  seeking  overall  equilibrium  we  must  place 
maximmn  emphasis  on  expanding  our  exports. 
Our  costs  and  prices  must  therefore  be  kept  low; 
and  the  Government  must  play  a  more  vigorous 
part  in  helping  to  enlarge  foreign  markets  for 
American  goods  and  services. 

4.  A  return  to  protectionism  is  not  a  solution. 
Such  a  course  would  provoke  retaliation ;  and  the 
balance  of  trade,  which  is  now  substantially  in 
our  favor,  could  be  turned  against  us  with  dis- 
astrous effects  to  the  dollar. 

5.  The  flow  of  resources  from  the  industrial- 
ized countries  to  the  developing  countries  must  be 
increased.  In  all  that  we  do  to  strengthen  our 
balance  of  payments,  we  must  be  especially  mind- 
ful that  the  less-developed  countries  remain  in  a 
weak  financial  position.  Help  from  the  industrial- 
ized countries  is  more  important  than  ever;  we 
camiot  strengthen  our  balance  of  payments  at  the 
expense  of  the  developing  countries  without  in- 
curring even  greater  dangers  to  our  national 
security. 

6.  The  United  States  must  take  the  lead  in 
harmonizing  the  financial  and  economic  policies 
for  gi-owth  and  stability  of  those  industrialized 
nations  of  the  world  whose  economic  behavior 
significantly  influences  the  course  of  the  world 
economy  and  the  trend  of  international  payments. 

To  carry  forward  these  policies  I  propose  a  pro- 
gram for  action,  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  describes  those  measures 
which  will  improve  domestic  monetary  arrange- 
ments and  strengthen  international  cooperation  in 
economic  and  monetary  policy.  These  measures 
will  help  us  better  to  meet  short-term  demands  on 
reserves  such  as  those  of  recent  years.  The  meas- 
ures in  the  second  group  are  designed  to  correct 
the  persisting  basic  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 
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I.  Measures    To    Ease    the    Short-Term     Demand 
Problem 

1.  Measures  to  improve  international  monetary 
institutions 

Increasing  international  monetary  reserves  will 
be  required  to  support  the  ever-growing  volume 
of  trade,  services,  and  capital  movements  among 
the  countries  of  the  free  world.  Until  now  the 
free  nations  have  relied  upon  increased  gold  pro- 
duction and  continued  growth  in  holdings  of 
dollars  and  pounds  sterling.  In  the  future,  it  may 
not  always  be  desirable  or  appropriate  to  rely 
entirely  on  these  sources.  We  must  now,  in  co- 
operation with  other  lending  countries,  begin  to 
consider  ways  in  which  international  monetary 
institutions — especially  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund — can  be  strengthened  and  more  effec- 
tively utilized,  both  in  furnishing  needed  increases 
in  reserves,  and  in  providing  the  flexibility  re- 
quired to  support  a  healthy  and  growing  world 
economy.  I  am  therefore  directing  that  studies  to 
this  end  be  initiated  promptly  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

2.  Use  of  U.S.  drawing  rights  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund 

The  United  States  has  never  made  use  of  its 
drawing  rights  under  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  meet  deficits  in  its  balance  of  payments. 
If  and  when  appropriate,  these  rights  should  and 
will  be  exercised  within  the  framework  of  Fund 
policies.  The  United  States  will  also  support  con- 
tinued efforts  in  the  Fund  to  facilitate  drawings 
by  other  members  in  the  currencies  of  industrial- 
ized countries  whose  payments  positions  are  in 
surplus  and  whose  reserves  are  large.  This  will 
help  to  reduce  the  burden  now  borne  by  the  dollar. 

3.  Special  interest  rates  for  dollar  holdings  hy 
foreign  governments  and  monetary  authorities 

{a)  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  should  now  be 
amended  to  permit  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
establish  separate  maximums  for  rates  of  interest 
paid  by  member  banks  on  time  and  savings  de- 
posits held  in  this  coimtry  by  foreign  governments 
or  monetary  authorities  (sec.  19,  par.  14).  This 
authority,  when  exercised,  would  enable  American 
banks  to  make  a  maximum  competitive  effort  to 
attract  and  hold  dollar  balances  which  might 
otherwise  be  converted  into  gold.     At  the  same 


time  domestic  rates,  when  desirable  for  reasons  of 
domestic  policy,  could  be  held  at  a  lower  level.  I 
will  shortly  send  to  the  Congress  a  draft  of  the 
needed  legislation. 

{h)  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  use,  whenever  it  appears  desirable,  the  au- 
thority already  extended  to  him  by  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  issue  securities,  at  special 
rates  of  interest,  for  subscription  and  holding  ex- 
clusively by  foreign  governments  or  monetary  au- 
thorities. The  exercise  of  this  authority  could 
provide  an  additional  inducement  to  hold  foreign 
official  balances  in  dollars. 

(c)  As  a  final  means  of  holding  or  attracting 
foreign  dollars,  the  Congress  should  enact  a  meas- 
ure designed  to  unify  the  tax  treatment  accorded 
the  earning  assets  of  foreign  central  banks.  At 
present,  income  derived  by  foreign  central  banks 
of  issue  from  bankers  acceptances  and  bank  de- 
jDosits  is  exempt  from  tax  under  section  861  of  the 
code.  Income  from  U.S.  Government  securities, 
however,  is  taxable  to  foreign  central  banks  in  the 
absence  of  applicable  tax  treaty  provisions  or  a 
special  ruling  exempting  a  particular  bank  from 
taxation  under  jDarticular  circumstances.  Sug- 
gested legislation  will  shortly  be  forthcoming. 

4.  Prohibition  on  holding  of  gold  abroad  by 
Americans 

The  recent  Executive  order  ■*  forbidding  the 
holding  of  gold  abroad  by  Americans  will  be 
maintained.  It  was  fully  justified  on  grounds  of 
equity.  It  will  also  help  to  prevent  speculation  in 
the  gold  market.  I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  keep  me  advised  on  steps  being 
taken  for  effective  enforcement.  I  place  everyone 
on  notice  that  those  few  American  citizens  who 
are  tempted  to  speculate  against  the  dollar  will 
not  profit  in  this  manner. 

II.  Measures  To  Correct  the  Basic  Payments  Deficit 
and  Achieve  Longer  Term  Equilibrium 

1.  Action  by  the  Senate  to  approve  the  Organisa- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 

I  earnestly  request  early  action  by  the  Senate 
approving  U.S.  membership  in  the  Organization 
for    Economic    Cooperation    and    Develoi^ment.® 

'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6,  1961,  p.  196. 
°  For  text  of  the  OECD  convention,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  2, 
1961,  p.  11. 
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The  OECD,  in  which  the  industrialized  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Canada 
will  be  joined,  is  of  vital  importance  for  assisting, 
on  a  cooperative  basis,  the  developing  countries  of 
the  free  world.  It  will  also  provide  a  solid  frame- 
work within  which  we  can  carry  out  intensive  and 
frequent  international  consultations  on  the  finan- 
cial and  monetary  policies  which  must  be  pursued 
in  order  to  achieve  and  maintain  better  balance  in 
the  international  payments  position. 

£.  Export  promotion 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will  provide  en- 
ergetic leadership  to  American  industry  in  a  drive 
to  develop  export  markets.  Firms  and  industries 
will  be  encouraged  to  step  up  their  efforts  to  de- 
velop exports  and  given  every  assistance  in  doing 
so.  As  American  industry  comes  to  realize  the 
vital  role  of  export  eammgs  for  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, I  have  little  doubt  of  its  response. 

We  will  promptly  increase  our  commercial  rep- 
resentatives and  facilities  abroad.  This  is  a  joint 
program  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
State  which  must  proceed  with  drive  and  convic- 
tion in  order  to  produce  effective  results.  The 
budget  which  has  already  gone  to  Congress  re- 
quests $1,250,000  for  the  State  Department  to  add 
41  Fox'eign  Service  commercial  attaches  overseas, 
together  with  48  experienced  foreign  nationals 
and  supporting  American  staff. 

The  new  budget  requests  will  also  allow  an  in- 
crease in  oversea  commercial  facilities.  The 
Commerce  Department  is  doubling  its  trade  mis- 
sion program  from  11  to  18  per  year  and  will  pro- 
vide more  useful  information  to  our  oversea  posts. 
I  am  ordering  rapid  completion  of  our  two  new 
foreign  trade  centers  at  London  and  Bangkok  and 
have  requested  the  Departments  to  explore 
whether  three  more  could  be  added  next  year  in 
Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Europe. 

3.  Cost  and  price  stabilization 

Our  export  promotion  efforts,  no  matter  how 
well  devised  or  energetically  pursued,  will  not  be 
effective  unless  American  goods  are  competitively 
priced.  Our  domestic  policies — of  government,  of 
business,  and  of  labor — must  be  directed  to  main- 
taining competitive  costs,  improving  productivity, 
and  stabilizing  or  where  possible  lowering  prices. 
Measures  to  achieve  these  ends  which  are  impor- 
tant for  the  domestic  economy  are  even  more  vital 
for    our    international    competitive    position.     I 


have  already  stated  my  intention  of  creating  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Labor  and  Management 
Policy  to  encourage  productivity  gains,  advance 
automation,  and  encourage  sound  wage  policies 
and  price  stability. 

I)..  Export  guarantees  and  financing 

Our  Export-Import  Bank  must  play  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  in  our  export  promotion  ef- 
forts. Last  year  the  Export-Import  Bank  an- 
nounced a  widening  of  the  facilities  which  it  offers 
for  extending  credit  to  American  expoi-ters.  De- 
spite the  improvements  made,  these  facilities  are 
not  yet  adequate,  nor  are  they  comparable  to  those 
offered  by  foreign  countries,  especially  those  of- 
fered to  small-  and  medium-sized  exporting  con- 
cerns and  those  offered  for  the  financing  of  con- 
sumer goods.  I  am  directing  the  President  of 
the  Export- Import  Bank,  by  April  1,  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems, 
a  new  program  imder  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
place  our  exporters  on  a  basis  of  full  equality  with 
their  competitors  in  other  countries.  Also,  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y  to  initiate  and 
submit  by  the  same  date  a  study  of  methods 
through  which  private  financial  institutions  can 
participate  more  broadly  in  providing  export 
credit  facilities. 

5.  Foreign  travel  to  tJie  United  States 

Foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  constitutes 
a  large  potential  market  hitherto  virtually  im- 
tapped.  American  travelers  annually  spend 
some  $2  billion  in  foreign  coimtries.  Foreign 
travelers  only  spend  about  $1  billion  in  this  coun- 
try. Economic  conditions  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries have  improved  to  the  point  where  a  strong 
travel  promotion  effort  by  this  country  can  be 
expected  to  yield  significant  results.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Treasuiy,  will  amiounce 
shortly  a  major  new  program  to  encourage  for- 
eign travel  in  the  United  States  along  the  lines 
envisaged  in  S.  3102,  introduced  by  Senator 
[Warren  G.]  INIagnuson  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress.  This  program  will  include  the  estab- 
lishment of  travel  offices  abroad ;  new  advertising 
campaigns;  action  to  simplify  our  visa  and  entity 
procedures  for  temporary  visitors;  and  efforts  to 
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relax  foreign  restrictions  on  travel  to  the  United 
States.  The  program  will  be  energetically  ad- 
ministered in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  I 
am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  report  in 
full  on  plans  and  prospects  by  April  1. 

6.  Agricultural  exports 

Our  agricultural  industry,  which  is  of  unparal- 
leled efficiency,  must  make  its  full  contribution  to 
our  payments  balance.  I  am  directing  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Agriculture  to  report  on  all  feasible  and 
internationally  desirable  means  of  expanding  our 
exports  of  farm  products,  and  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  export  expansion  as  a  primai-y  objective 
of  our  new  farm  programs. 

7.  Policy  on  economic  assistance 

Our  foreign  economic  assistance  programs  are 
now  being  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  place 


primary  emphasis  on  the  procurement  of  Ameri- 
can goods.  This  assistance,  accompanied  as  it  is 
by  the  export  of  American  products,  does  not 
therefore  have  a  significantly  adverse  effect  on  our 
balance  of  payments.  (Not  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  funds  expended  for  economic  grants,  de- 
velopment loan  assistance,  technical  assistance, 
and  contributions  to  international  organizations, 
which  amounted  to  $2.6  billion  in  1960,  is  today 
available  for  expenditures  outside  the  United 
States,  and  we  intend  to  keep  an  even  closer  re- 
view of  these  items.)  These  restrictions  will  be 
maintained  until  reasonable  overall  equilibrium 
has  been  achieved.  Then  the  United  States  will 
discuss  with  other  capital-exporting  countries  the 
desirability  of  instituting  common  policies  for 
worldwide  procurement  in  the  administration  of 
economic  development  or  assistance  pi-ograms. 
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S.  Tariffs,  restrictions  and  discriminations  against 
American  exports 

Quota  discriminations  against  American  exports 
have  largely  disappeared  with  the  return  of  cur- 
rency convertibility.  We  will  j)ress  for  prompt 
removal  of  the  few  restrictions  that  still  exist,  as 
well  as  for  the  maximum  liberalization  of  remain- 
ing nondiscriminatory  quotas  in  other  industrial- 
ized countries,  which  apply  mainly  to  agricultural 
exports.  In  tlie  tariff  negotiations  now  going 
forward  under  GATT  [General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade]  we  shall  seek  the  fullest  pos- 
sible measure  of  tariff  reduction  by  foreign  coun- 
tries to  the  benefit  of  our  exports. 

9.  Promotion  of  foreign  investment  in  the  United 

States 

"We  shall  press  those  Western  European  coun- 
tries with  strong  reserve  positions  to  eliminate  the 
restrictions  they  still  maintain  limiting  the  oppor- 
tunities for  their  citizens  to  invest  in  the  United 
States  and  other  foreign  countries.  Also,  we  are 
initiating,  through  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
a  new  program  to  bring  investment  opportunities 
in  the  United  States  to  the  attention  of  foreign 
investors  in  the  industrialized  countries. 

10.  Abuse  of  "tax  havens."   Taxation  of  American 
investment  abroad 

I  shall  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact  leg- 
islation to  prevent  the  abuse  of  foreign  "tax 
havens"  by  American  capital  abroad  as  a  means  of 
tax  avoidance.  In  addition,  I  have  asked  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Treasui-y  to  report  by  April  1  on 
whether  present  tax  laws  may  be  stimulating  in 
undue  amounts  the  flow  of  American  capital  to  the 
industrial  coimtries  abroad  through  special  pref- 
erential treatment,  and  to  report  further  on  what 
remedial  action  may  be  required.  But  we  shall 
not  penalize  legitimate  private  investment  abroad, 
which  will  strengthen  our  trade  and  currency  in 
future  years. 

11.  Foreign  assistance  contydiution  to  the  less- 
developed  countries  and  the  comrnon  defense 

It  is  indispensable  that  the  industrialized  coim- 
tries  of  the  free  world  join  in  undertaking  sys- 
tematic budgetary  contributions  for  economic 
assistance  to  the  less-developed  countries  and  the 
common  defense.  These  contributions  should  be 
fully  commensurate  with  their  economic  and  fi- 


nancial positions.  Some  countries  are  fulfilling 
this  responsibility;  it  is  a  matter  of  disappoint- 
ment that  othei-s  have  not  yet  imdertaken  to  do  so. 
Such  actions  are  important  in  the  short  run  to 
acliieve  a  better  balance  in  international  trade  and 
payments.  Even  more  important,  they  are  es- 
sential to  the  continuing  and  effective  discharge  of 
our  common  responsibilities  for  free  world  se- 
curity, economic  growth,  and  stability. 

12.  Reduction  of  customs  exemption  for  returning 
American  travelers 

After  World  War  II,  as  part  of  our  efforts  to 
relieve  the  dollar  shortage  which  then  plagued  the 
world.  Congress  provided  for  two  additional  in- 
creases of  $300  and  $100  in  the  duty-free  allow- 
ance for  returning  travelers,  for  a  total  of  $500. 
The  primary  purpose  for  this  change  having 
vanished,  I  am  recommending  legislation  to  with- 
draw this  stimulus  to  American  spending  abroad 
and  return  to  the  liistoric  basic  duty-free  allow- 
ance of  $100. 

13.  Centralized  review  of  dollar  outlays 

Through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  it  has  long 
been  our  sound  financial  practice  to  centralize  the 
review  of  total  spending  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
including  their  spending  abroad.  Under  present 
circumstances,  foreign  outlays  must  be  examined 
in  a  new  perspective.  Accordingly,  I  am  instruct- 
ing the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  develop  special  procedures  for  analyzing  that 
part  of  the  requests  of  departments  and  agencies 
for  spending  authority  which  will  involve  oversea 
outlays  to  insure  that  our  budgetary  decisions  will 
be  taken  with  full  understanding  of  their  projected 
impact  on  the  coimtry's  balance  of  payments. 

IJi..  U.8.  military  expenditures  abroad 

National  security  expenditures  abroad  constitute 
one  of  the  largest  items  in  the  outflow  of  dollars, 
amomiting  to  about  $3.0  billion  a  year.  We  must 
maintain  a  fully  effective  military  force  wherever 
necessary  and  for  as  long  as  needed.  Wliile  it  is 
clear  that  we  must  exercise  maximum  prudence  in 
our  dollar  outlays  abroad,  it  has  become  clear  that 
the  present  limitation  on  dependents  was  not  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  this  savings,  and  that  this 
limitation  was  seriously  hurting  morale  and  re- 
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cruitment  in  the  Armed  Forces.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  informed  me  that 
equivalent  dollar  savings  could  be  made  through 
other  measures,  including  limitations  on  expendi- 
tures abroad  by  military  personnel  for  tourism  and 
the  purchase  of  durable  consumer  goods.  Accord- 
ingly I  have  directed  him  to  rescind  the  limita- 
tion on  dependents  and  instead  to  put  these  meas- 
ures into  effect  immediately. 

I  have  also  asked  him  to  review  the  possibilities 
for  savings  in  the  logistic  support  of  our  forces, 
including  the  combined  use  of  facilities  with  our 
allies.     We  shall  also,  where  appropriate,  urge  the 


23urchase  of  the  newer  weapons  and  weapons  sys- 
tems by  those  of  our  allies  who  are  financially 
capable  of  doing  so.  We  shall  continue  the  policy 
inaugurated  last  November "  of  emphasizing  U.S. 
procurement  for  our  military  forces  abroad  wher- 
ever practicable,  even  though  some  increased 
budgetai-y  cost  may  be  incurred.  Since  foreign 
procurement  of  this  nature  has  amounted  to  al- 
most $1  billion  a  year,  significant  savings  in  dollar 
outflow  can  be  expected — and  I  am  asking  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  on  these  and  the 


'  Ibid.,  Dec.  -),  19C0,  p.  S60. 
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other  savings  by  no  later  than  April  1,  to  see  if 
further  steps  are  needed  then. 

Conclusion 

These  measures,  combined  with  increasing  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar  abroad  and  steady  economic 
growth  at  home,  can  cure  the  basic  long-term  def- 
icit in  our  balance  of  payments  and  check  the 
outflow  of  gold.  They  symbolize  a  new  dimension 
of  this  Nation's  foreign  and  domestic  economic 
policies — a  new  area  of  difficult  problems — but 
they  are  problems  which  can  be  met  by  forceful 
and  timely  legislative  and  executive  action. 

John  F.  Ivennedy. 

The  White  House,  Fehi-uary  6, 1961. 


Assistant  Secretary  Williams 
Begins  Trip  to  Africa 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  (press  release  64)  that  G.  Mennen  Wil- 
liams, Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs, 
plans  to  depart  Washington  February  15  on  a  trip 
to  Africa  of  about  a  month's  duration.  He  will 
fly  direct  to  Addis  Ababa,  where  he  hopes  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  delegates  attend- 
ing the  third  session  of  the  U.N.  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Africa.  Thereafter  he  will  visit 
Somalia,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Congo 
(Leopoldville),  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Cameroun, 
Nigeria,  Ghana,  Ivoiy  Coast,  Liberia,  and,  if  pos- 
sible. Upper  Volta. 

IVIr.  Williams  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Williams  and  two  Department  officers. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  is  to  enable  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  meet  African  leaders,  to  gain  an  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  peoples  of  their  countries,  and 
to  learn  firsthand  of  their  aspirations  and 
problems.  His  principal  concerns  will  be  with 
political  and  economic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  concerned  and 
with  U.S.  assistance  pi'Ograms,  especially  in  the 
field  of  education.  He  will  look  into  the  status  of 
our  embassies  and  consulates  in  the  new  countries 
and  will  seek  opportunities  to  meet  with  Ameri- 
can educators,  businessmen,  and  missionaries 
stationed  in  the  areas  visited. 


President  Exchanges  Greetings 
With  EEC  Commission 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  4 

Tlie  White  House  made  puhllc  on  February  If 
the  foUow'mg  exchange  of  telegrams  hetween 
President  Kennedy  and  Walter  Hallstein,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.,  Brussels. 

President  Kennedy  to  Dr.  Hallstein 

February  2, 1961 

The  Honorable  Dr.  Walter  Hallstein, 
President  of  the  Commission  of  the  European 

Economic  ComTnv/nity, 
B missels,  Belgium, 

Dear  Dr.  Hallstein  :  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
kind  expression  of  good  wishes  extended  on  be- 
half of  yourself  and  the  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  years  to  come  will 
see  further  steady  progress  toward  the  goals  en- 
visaged by  the  Treaty  of  Eome,  an  objective  to 
which  the  United  States  will  continue  to  lend  its 
steadfast  support,. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  looks  for- 
ward to  close  collaboration  with  the  Commission 
of  the  EEC,  and  to  the  development  of  relation- 
ships between  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries, which  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  free  world. 

John  F.  Kennedy 

Dr.  Hallstein  to  President  Kennedy 

JANUAKT  20,   1961 

The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

On  occasion  of  your  assumption  of  office  may  I  on  my 
own  behalf  and  on  that  of  the  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  convey  our  warmest  good 
wishes  for  the  challenging  years  that  lie  ahead  and  for 
your  success  in  tackling  the  manifold  tasks  that  face  us 
all.  For  our  part,  we  look  forward  to  a  continuing, 
ever  more  fruitful  friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Community. 

Walter  Hallstein 


February  27,    1961 
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Secretary  Rusk's  News  Conference  of  February  6 


Press  release  57  dated  February  6 

Secretary  Rusk:  I  don't  know  whether  to  wel- 
come you  or  to  welcome  me  to  my  first  press 
conference,  because  you  are  the  veterans  and  I  am 
the  freshman  here.  But  I  have  had  occasion  as  a 
private  citizen  over  the  last  few  years  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  press  corps  that  is  accredited  here 
to  the  Department  of  State. 

When  one  sees  the  various  departments  of  Gov- 
ermnent  look  outside  for  panels  of  experts  to  talk 
about  foreign  policy  questions,  one  sometimes  for- 
gets that  there  is  here  in  Washington  an  accumu- 
lated experience  which,  over  the  years,  develops  a 
high  degree  of  competence  in  such  questions.  One 
of  those  is  in  the  committees  of  Congress.  The 
other  is  in  the  press  corps  accredited  to  the  White 
House  and  the  Department  of  State. 

Although  you  and  we  here  in  the  Department 
have  somewhat  different  responsibilities,  we  do 
have  in  common  an  obligation  to  do  our  best  to 
keep  the  public  informed  about  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. And  we  want  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
carry  our  share  of  tliat  responsibility. 

I  do  hope  to  have  frequent  press  conferences, 
and  these,  together  with  the  President's  press  con- 
ferences, should  be  useful  in  keeping  us  infonned. 
Mr.  Tubby  and  Mr.  White  attend  our  regular 
morning  meetings,  with  the  Secretary.  That 
means  that  they  are  able  themselves  to  keep  fully 
briefed  on  what  is  going  on  and  are  able  to  com- 
ment on  policy  and  advise  on  policy  from  tlie 
point  of  view  of  press  and  public  relations 
problems. 

In  addition  to  that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  printed  background  material  for  your 
information,  as  well  as  in  such  foi-ms  as  congres- 
sional hearings,  which  are  an  invaluable  source  of 
information. 

I  do  hope  that  if  you  find  that  you  need  some 
additional  help,  such  as  factual  background, 
chronologies,  or  memoranda  on  tlie  development 
of  a  situation  which  has  become  particularly  im- 


portant, you  will  feel  free  to  make  your  wishes 
known  to  our  press  representatives,  and,  within 
the  limits  of  staff  time,  we  would  be  glad  to  be  as 
helpf  id  as  possible. 

We  do  plan  not  to  rely  just  upon  our  press  offi- 
cers, competent  as  they  are,  but  to  arrange  from 
time  to  time  for  those  who  are  directly  involved 
in  policy  to  meet  with  the  press  to  give  them  back- 
ground briefings  on  one  or  another  problem. 

There  will  be  times,  of  course,  when,  for  good 
reasons — or  good  reasons  as  we  see  them — we  may 
not  be  able  to  furnish  detailed  infomiation  on 
cuiTent  negotiations  or  where  valid  security  in- 
terests are  concerned.  But  the  duty  of  an  alert 
press  is  to  get  the  news,  and  there  will  be  times 
when  it  will  be  our  duty  to  be  silent.  I  suppose 
that  an  inevitable,  we  hope  a  friendly,  tug  of 
war  will  ensue.  But  we  shall,  on  our  side,  try  not 
to  abuse  tliat  silence,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  our  democracy  works  best  when  its  leaders 
are  candid. 

I  hope  that  tliose  of  you  who  are  relative  new- 
comers to  the  press  corps  here  will  feel  encour- 
aged to  learn  as  much  as  you  can  about  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Department — their  range,  their  mass, 
their  pace,  and  their  complexity. 

I  have  been  told,  for  example,  that  the  cable 
traffic  of  the  Department  of  State  exceeds  every 
day  the  combined  output  of  AP  and  UPI  from 
Washington,  D.C. 

There  are  12,  15,  20  international  meetings 
going  on  somewhere  in  the  M'orld,  at  which  the 
United  States  is  represented  every  day  through- 
out the  year — every  working  day  throughout  the 
year.  I  gather  today  there  are  only  9,  because 
this  is  somewliat  of  an  off  season.     (Laugliter.) 

Keep  your  eyes  on  the  Assistant  Secretaries. 
They  play  a  crucial  role  in  tlie  Department  of 
State.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  managing  the 
affairs  that  are  involved  in  our  relations  with  vast 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  the  ones  to  whom 
infonnation  is  funneled  as  it  comes  in  from  all 
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over  the  world.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  to 
anticipate  what  has  to  be  done  about  problems 
which  appear  on  the  horizon  before  they  become 
critical  in  importance.  They  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  perfonn  some  of  the  art  of  foreign  policy 
in  deciding  which  of  these  many  problems  need 
action,  which  of  them  need  attention  from  higher 
authority,  and  which  can  be  waited  out  for  fur- 
ther developments. 

You  will,  I  liope,  underetand  that  at  this  stage 
of  a  new  administration  we  are  reviewing  a  great 
many  questions,  partly  to  bring  individuals  them- 
selves up  to  date,  who  will  be  carrying  respon- 
sibilities, partly  because  many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely complex  and  we  need  to  consider  whether 
there  are  any  fresh  approaches  which  ought  to 
be  brought  to  bear.  So  for  these  first  few  press 
conferences  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have  to  an- 
swer a  rather  imcomfortable  nmnber  of  questions 
with  the  reply  that,  "That  is  under  study." 

I  suppose  that  I  shall  have  to  say  to  some  that, 
"I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  that  today."  That 
might  be  for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  of  them 
is  I  may  just  not  be  prepared  (laughter),  and  in 
others  it  may  be  unwise  or  impossible  for  me  to 
enter  into  it  at  the  particular  point.  But  I  pledge 
you  that  I  shall  do  my  best  as  we  go  forward. 

Support  for  U.N.  Efforts  in  the  Congo 

I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the 
Congo,  to  try  to  let  you  get  a  little  of  the  feel  of 
what  is  going  on  and  the  discussions  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,^  the  Presi- 
dent said,  in  regard  to  the  Congo,  that: 

We  sball  continue  to  support  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  restore  peace  and  order — efforts  which 
are  now  endangered  by  mounting  tensions,  unsolved  prob- 
lems, and  decreasing  support  from  many  member  states. 

In  recent  days  we  have  been  consulting  with  the 
Secretary-General  and  a  number  of  member  gov- 
ernments to  learn  whether  the  present  mandate  of 
the  United  Nations  can  be  clarified  or  strength- 
ened in  the  hope  that  peace  and  order  might  re- 
turn to  the  Congo.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say 
that  we  have  proposed  an  American  plan.  What 
is  needed  is  a  United  Nations  plan  which  will 
bring  peace,  preserve  the  integi-ity  of  the  nation, 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  Congolese  to  work 


^  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  13,  1961,  p.  207. 
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out  their  own  constitutional  and  political  ari'ange- 
ments,  enlist  the  administrative  and  teclmical  as- 
sistance needed  for  a  viable  system,  and  open  the 
way  for  a  resumption  of  the  normal  economic  life 
of  a  once-productive  coimtiy. 

The  details  of  these  exchanges  are  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  need  for  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  address  ourselves  soberly  to  these  cen- 
tral questions.  The  Secretary- General  can  do 
only  what  he  is  enabled  to  do  by  the  responsible 
bodies  of  the  United  Nations  which  determine  the 
basis  of  U.N.  action.  There  are,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, differences  of  view  and  approach  among 
the  members.  We  hope  that  renewed  discussion 
can  uncover  elements  of  consensus  out  of  which 
more  satisf  actoiy  answers  can  be  found. 

The  primary  responsibility  rests,  of  course,  with 
President  [Joseph]  Kasavubu  and  other  Congo- 
lese leaders ;  the  United  Nations  is  there  to  help. 
The  object  is  an  independent  and  united  Congo, 
an  object  which  cannot  be  achieved  if  disorder  con- 
tinues or  if  the  Congo  is  drawn  into  rivalries 
which  originate  elsewhere.  We  believe  that  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Congo  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
terest of  other  nations  that  the  U.N.  efforts 
succeed. 

Cooperation  With  Latin  America 

Perhaps  I  might  make  a  comment  on  our  inter- 
est in  development  in  Latin  America.  Because  of 
the  importance — and  we  shall  have  copies  of  these, 
I  think,  at  the  close — because  of  the  importance  we 
attach  to  Latin  America,  I  should  like  to  give  you 
some  of  our  thoughts  on  our  approach  to  its  prob- 
lems. Perhaps  my  remarks  will  answer  some  of 
your  questions  about  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
this  field. 

The  problem  in  any  consideration  of  Latin 
America  is  the  tragedy  exemplified  by  the  recent 
history  of  Cuba;  the  earlier  neglect  of  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Cuban  people  and  the  recent  imposi- 
tion of  an  alien  ideology  which  is  seeking  to  extend 
its  dictatorial  system  to  all  of  Latin  America  are 
parts  of  that  tragedy.  The  peoples  of  Latin 
America  have  great  and  growing  aspirations.  I 
am  confident  that  they  realize,  as  we  do,  that  their 
aspirations  can  best  and  most  rapidly  be  fulfilled 
through  a  system  based  upon  freedom.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Latin  American  nations  wish 
to  maintain  their  independence  of  foreign 
domination. 
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Task  Force  To  Coordinate  Policies 
and  Actions  in  Inter-American  Area 

On  January  31  Lincoln  White,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  News,  Department  of  State,  announced 
that  a  new  interdepartmental  Task  Force  on  Latin 
America,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Department  of 
State,  had  been  established  to  consider  and  coordi- 
nate policies  and  action  with  respect  to  measures 
for  economic  and  social  development,  maintenance 
of  peace,  and  handling  of  related  matters  in  the 
inter-American  area. 

The  membership  of  the  Task  Force  is  as  follows : 

Adolf  A.  Berle,  chairman.  Department  of  State 
Theodore  C.  Achilles,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Department  of  State 
Thomas  C.   Mann,   Assistant   Secretary  for   Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
John   M.   Leddy,  Assistant   Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  Department  of  the  Treasury 
Lincoln  Gordon,  consultant.  Harvard  University 
Haydn  Williams,  Deputy  Assistant   Secretary  for 
International    Security    Affairs,    Department    of 
Defense 

Representatives  of  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  to  be  added  as  specific  situations  require. 


The  orderly  i^rogress  in  the  sohition  of  the  basic 
economic  problems  of  the  hemisphere  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  growth  in  the  American  Republics 
of  the  type  of  institutions  whicli  flourish  under 
representative  democracy.  We  are  prepared  to 
cooperate  actively  with  the  other  American  states 
to  end  tyranny,  whether  of  the  left  or  right,  and 
to  strengthen  the  economic  and  social  bases  of 
democracy.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  growing 
realization  of  the  dangers  of  accepting  the  alien 
answer  and  of  the  need  for  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  the  issues.  These  are  hemispheric  prob- 
lems, and  they  require  a  hemispheric  solution. 

The  efforts  of  the  Latin  Americans  to  mobilize 
their  own  material  and  human  resources  are  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  cooperative  effort  called 
for  under  the  far-reaching  new  commitments  of 
the  Act  of  Bogota.^  President  Kennedy  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  United  States  Congress  ap- 
propriate $500  million  as  evidence  of  the  deep 
concern  of  the  United  States  and  a  manifestation 
of  our  willingness  to  cooperate  in  this  self-help 
effort  of  the  Latin  American  Republics.     More- 


'  For  text,  see  ihid.,  Oct.  3, 1960,  p.  537. 
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over,  we  will  continue  to  assist  the  economic  de- 
velopment efforts  of  our  sister  Republics  of  the 
hemisphere  with  technical  assistance  and  capital 
investment. 

The  resources,  both  human  and  material,  which 
the  inter- American  community  can  bring  to  bear 
on  the  development  of  this  hemisphere  are  im- 
mense. While  substantial  amounts  of  what  is 
commonly  called  "aid"  will  be  necessary,  we  think 
of  tlie  problem  less  as  one  of  aid  than  of  accel- 
erated development.  What  we  are  seeking  is  a 
major  cooperative  effort  of  all  of  the  Americas  to 
accelerate  economic  and  social  development  to 
meet  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  millions  of 
people  for  opportunity  to  share  in  a  better  life — 
through  mobilization  of  all  resources,  domestic 
and  foreign,  public  and  private,  which  can  be 
made  available  for  this  purpose.  Among  the  most 
promising  activities  is  the  growing  scientific  and 
technical  exchange  among  the  Latin  American 
countries  themselves. 

We  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of  having  in 
existence  a  number  of  agencies  already  experi- 
enced in  meeting  various  aspects  of  this  problem. 
In  addition  to  the  international  agencies,  par- 
ticularly the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  our  own  Export-Import  Bank, 
International  Cooperation  Acbninistration,  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  other  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  private 
foundations,  voluntary  groups,  and  business  en- 
terprises, are  all  making  a  substantial  contribution 
toward  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
hemisphere.  However,  in  the  new  cooperative  ap- 
proach toward  the  self-help  efforts  called  for  by 
the  Act  of  Bogota,  the  uniquely  inter-American 
agencies — tlie  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  [Health]  Organiza- 
tion, and  specialized  agencies  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States — are  expected  to  play  an  in- 
creasingly important  role.  Full  and  coordinated 
use  must  be  made  of  the  knowledge,  experience, 
and  facilities  of  all  of  the  agencies  available. 

The  importance  whicli  this  administration  at- 
taches to  these  and  other  hemispheric  problems  is 
reflected  by  the  establishment  of  the  special  Inter- 
departmental Task  Force  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Adolf  Berle.  It  will  be  the  work  of  this  es- 
pecially well-qualified  group  to  give  intensive  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  the  area  in  order  that 
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they  can   be   translated   into   opportunities   for 
constructive  action. 

And  of  course  our  efforts  in  this  ai-ea  are  affected 
by  the  work  which  is  now  going  on  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  reorganizing  and  rationalizing 
our  various  aid  and  investment  programs  in  the 
interest  of  maximum  effective  efficiency. 

Nuclear  Test  Negotiations 

One  final  connnent  before  we  tuni  to  questions. 
You  have  been  informed  that  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  the  pi'oposed  date 
of  March  21  for  the  resimiption  of  negotiations  on 
nuclear  testing.^  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  we  shall  have  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Dean  as  our  principal  negotiator.  Mr.  Dean  is 
well  known  to  you  and  to  the  public  as  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  as  an  able  and  experienced 
negotiator.  His  most  recent  contribution  in  tliis 
role  was  in  connection  with  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  He  will  join  Mr.  McCloy  ^  and  his 
group  to  prepare  himself  for  the  forthcoming 
talks. 

We  were  very  privileged  this  morning  to  have 
the  President  drop  in  on  the  Secretary's  morn- 
ing staff'  meeting  in  order  that  he  could  become 
acquainted  with  the  Assistant  Secretaries  and  be- 
come familiar  with  the  procedures  which  we  use 
to  establish  coordination  and  joint  action  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

We  had  an  interesting  and  lively  discussion,  and 
we  in  this  Department  were  vei-y  grateful  that  he 
took  the  interest  and  came  over  to  sit  with  us.  I 
believe  that  tliis  is  the  first  time  that  that  has 
happened  in  the  State  Department. 

Now,  gentlemen,  your  questions,  please. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  course  of  your  efforts 
to  find,  a  solution  or  a  flan  for  handling  the  Congo 
prohlem,  have  you  consulted  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union?  If  so,  what  kind  of 
response  have  you  had,  cooperative  or  otherwise? 


'  On  Feb.  4  Lincoln  White,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
News,  told  correspondents  that  the  subject  of  a  note 
handed  to  American  Ambassador  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson 
at  Moscow  on  that  day  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko  was  an  agreement  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  a 
suggestion  by  the  U.S.  Government  that  the  Geneva 
nuclear  test  ban  negotiations  be  postponed  from  Feb.  7 
to  Mar.  21. 

■■  John  J.  JlcCloy,  Adviser  to  the  President  on  Disarma- 
ment. 
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A.  We  have  not  consulted  directly  as  between 
governments  through  normal  channels,  but  there 
will  of  course  be  some  consultation  at  the  seat  of 
the  United  Nations,  where  this  matter  is  now  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Security  Council.  I 
have  nothing  further  to  add  on  that. 


The  Crisis  in  Laos 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  respect  to  these  problems 
that  you  can't  discuss  in  detail,  Pm  wondering, 
however,  if,  since  the  crisis  in  Laos  seems  to  he  get- 
ting no  better,  if  you  could  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  lines  along  which  your  administration  is  work- 
ing on  this  problem? 

A.  At  the  present  time  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation is  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  reconstitution  of  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission,  the  sort  that  was  en- 
visaged under  the  Geneva  accords.^  I  gather  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  yet  replied  to  that  proposal. 
We  must  therefore  be  thinking  about  alternatives. 
And  this  we  are  doing  in  consultation  with  other 
governments  concerned. 

We  are  concerned  both  about  a  political  means 
for  demonstrating  that  Laos  can  be  and  should  be 
independent,  peaceful,  without  commitments  in 
any  direction,  but  at  the  same  time  to  hope  that 
the  situation  on  the  ground  will  become  sufficiently 
stable  to  permit  a  degree  of  real  stability  in  that 
area.  One  of  the  problems  is,  of  course,  that 
when  we  talk  about  a  word  like  "independence" 
or  "neutrality"  these  words  don't  seem  to  mean 
the  same  thing  to  all  parties.  So  we  must  take 
care  to  insure  that  the  arrangements  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  Laotian  people  to  work  out  tlieir 
own  arrangements  in  peace  without  hostile  inter- 
ference. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  related  question — 

A.  Yes? 

Q.  Communist  arms  have  been  introduced  both 
into  the  Laotian  situation  and  into  the  Congolese 
situation  by  various  other  m,eans.  United  States 
arms  also  have  been  introduced  in  those  ttvo  areas. 
Now,  hoio  do  you  view  this  struggle,  as  an  East- 
West  conflict  for  the  Asian  subcontinent,  for  the 
continent  of  Africa,  and  is  it  possible,  do  you  be- 
like in  your  long-range  thinking,  to  avoid  such 
East-West  struggle? 


''  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  2,  1954,  p.  162. 
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A.  Well,  there  are  elements  in  both  situations 
of  an  East- West  struggle.  The  assistance  which 
we  have  given  in  Laos  has  been  channeled  through 
the  arrangements  wliich  were  set  up  under  the 
Geneva  accords.  The  International  Control  Com- 
mission, as  you  know,  has  not  been  there  for  some 
time,  but  those  arrangements  have  been  clear  and 
the  public  has  known  of  the  militaiy  assistance  and 
financial  assistance  which  we  have  been  giving  to 
Laos. 

We  do  believe  that  arrangements  about  the  fu- 
ture of  Laos  should  be  alert  to  the  problem  of  im- 
authorized  supply  of  arms  that  would  be  available 
for  causing  trouble,  and  we  think  that  that  should 
be  imder  international  supervision  of  some  sort 
which  will  make  it  equally  applicable  to  all  sides. 

In  the  Congo  this  is  primarily  a  problem  to  be 
worked  out  through  the  United  Nations.  As  you 
know,  we  have  insisted  that  assistance  to  the  Congo 
be  channeled  through  the  United  Nations.  [The 
United  States  has  sent  no  arms  to  the  Congo.]  Of 
course,  there  has  been  assistance  put  in  there 
through  other  channels.  We  would  hope  that  the 
United  Nations  could  find  itself  in  a  position  to 
take  charge  of  that  problem  and  to  insure  that 
outside  assistance  is  used  as  the  United  Nations 
itself  would  direct.  We  would  hope  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  save  some  of  these  parts  of  the  world 
that  are  primarily  interested  in  the  development 
of  their  own  resources  and  the  well-being  of  their 
own  people  from  being  caught  up  in  the  turbulence 
of  some  of  the  larger  problems  outside.  We  would 
hope  that  that  will  be  possible  in  Africa.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  we  are  supporting  the  United  Na- 
tions effort  there  is  because  we  believe  that  that 
might  be  the  best  way  to  prevent  that  kind  of 
embroilment.  That  is  also  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  think  the  newly  independent  states  themselves 
have  a  very  special  and  specific  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  United  Nations  effort  in  a  place  like  the 
Congo. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  Laos,  how  much  time  do 
you  think  the  West  has  to  find  a  political  settle- 
ment there?  In  short,  how  urgent  is  the 
situation? 

A.  I  would  not  be  able  to  specify  the  time  in 
terms  of  weeks  or  months,  but  the  situation  is 
sufficiently  urgent  to  require  us  to  work  at  it  and 
work  at  it  hard,  and  we  should  not  suppose  that 


coastmg  along  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  any- 
one concerned. 

Q.  The  President  this  morning  has  sent  his  mes- 
sage on  the  halance  of  payments  to  the  Congress.^ 
Does  the  administration  regard  the  proposal  of 
Germany,  which  has  been  arrived  at  over  2  months 
of  negotiations,  adequate  help  in  solving  this 
prohlem? 

A.  I  think  that  my  best  comment  on  that  would 
simply  be  to  say  that  we  are  continuing  our  dis- 
cussions with  the  Germans  and  that  we  hope  to 
be  in  touch  with  them  further  about  it. 

Techniques  in  Diplomacy 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

A.  Yes? 

Q.  You  have  said  that  this  administration  does 
not  intend  to  deprive  itself  of  any  diplomatic 
means  for  achieving  its  ends.  I  wonder  if  you 
could  discuss  with  us  today  the  idea  of  heads-of- 
government  meetings  as  a  technique  in  diplomacy.  , 
When  should  they  he  engaged  in?  Hoio  should  ^ 
they  be  prepared  for?  And  when  should  they  not 
he  used? 

A.  Well,  this  question  has  become  a  little 
tangled  because  of  a  personal  interest  which  I  took 
in  it  before  I  became  a  public  official.  I  think 
perhaps  one  thing  that  happened  was  that,  in 
trying  to  put  one  or  two  things  into  context  and 
without  a  chance  to  discuss  it  in  somewhat  broader 
terms,  this  matter  got  a  little  bit  out  of  perspective. 

You  recall  that  there  was  considerable  interest 
not  so  long  ago  in  the  report  that  Ambassador 
[Llewellyn  E.]  Thompson  had  then  been  con- 
sulting with  high  officials  in  Moscow.  We  tried  to 
say  then  that  we  wanted  to  use  regular  diplomatic 
channels  and  in  using  tliem  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  fill  in  the  public  or  the  press  on  the 
details  of  those  talks.  Now  I  depart  from  that 
particular  instance  and  remind  you  that  there 
are  times  when  the  content  of  talks,  the  possi- 
bility of  reaching  any  result  in  such  talks,  can  be 
frustrated  by  premature  publicity.  Indeed,  I  can 
recall  a  few  instances  in  the  past,  in  the  distant 
past  (and  I  would  not  expect  to  specify  those  in- 
stances), when  the  very  existence  of  talks  led  to 
the  collapse  of  the  discussions  under  way. 
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When  that  clarification  was  made  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  discussions,  there  was  a  wide  inter- 
pretation that  this  meant  that  we  were  getting 
ourselves  rather  fixed  on  this,  and  only  this,  tech- 
nique, and  so  I  tried  to  suggest  that  this  would  be 
too  dogmatic  and  narrow  a  view,  that  all  of  the 
techniques  of  diplomacy  are  available  and  have  to 
be  considered  by  a  government  with  as  large  inter- 
ests and  as  wide-ranging  relationships  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  That  comment  was 
intei-preted  to  mean  a  reversal  and  that  we  were 
taking  off  in  another  direction. 

Could  we  not  leave  it  that  in  these  complex  re- 
lationships among  governments  there  is  a  variety 
of  techniques  and  that  these  have  to  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  job  to  be  done?  I  don't  believe 
that  we  ought  to  generalize  or  pliilosophize  un- 
duly about  choices  among  techniques  at  this  point. 
From  time  to  time  you  will  see  an  emphasis  on 
one.  From  time  to  time  you  will  see  the  use  of 
another.  And  I  would  hope  that  we  would  not 
find  ourselves  caught  up  in  a  policy  with  respect 
to  method,  because  the  method  is  the  handmaiden 
of  policy  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  do  what 
has  to  be  done  or  needs  to  be  done  in  the  national 
interest. 

Responsibility  for  Neglect  of  Cuban  Aspirations 

Q.  In  your  opening  statement,  Mr.  Secretai^y, 
regarding  Latin  America,  you  spohe  of  the  trag- 
edy of  Cuba  and  the  neglect  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  Cuban  people.  Can  you  fix  the  responsibility 
for  this  neglect? 

A.  I  think  you  will  recall  that  I  said  "the  earlier 
neglect  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  people," 
and  of  course  that  neglect  is  present  there  now. 
But  the  Cuban  episode  illustrates  the  importance 
of  attention  to  the  economic  and  social  im^jrove- 
ment  of  the  peoples  of  these  various  countries. 
The  primary  responsibility,  of  course,  goes  to 
these  previous  regimes  in  Cuba.  I  think  tliat  the 
rest  of  us  in  the  inter-American  system  might 
have  worked  harder  to  point  that  and  other  gov- 
ernments in  the  direction  of  economic  and  social 
reform.  This  is  not  something  which  can  be  done 
from  the  outside  or  even  largely  from  the  outside. 
This  requires  a  recognition  of  goals  and  purposes 
and  aspirations  by  the  governments  and  indeed  by 
the  people  themselves. 


I  don't  know  whether  any  of  you  gi'ew  up  in  our 
own  Southland  and  recall  some  of  the  early  days 
of  development  there.  Development  requires  ad- 
vance on  a  broad  front:  education,  health,  in- 
creased productivity,  capital  investment.  Obvi- 
ously, these  are  not  things  which  can  be  brought 
in  from  the  outside  and  given  to  people.  They 
have  to  be  a  part  of  a  total  national  effort  under 
vigorous  leadership  which  instills  an  interest  in 
these  problems  on  the  part  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. For  example,  in  some  coimtries  that  are 
struggling  with  development,  unless  you  find  a 
popular  interest  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  im- 
proved techniques  or  the  improved  seeds  or  the 
opportunities  for  improved  sanitation  and  health 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  that  count,  because 
there  is  a  widespread  conservatism  on  the  part  of 
people  all  over,  including  our  own  country,  to 
accept  changes  too  rapidly. 

Well,  what's  needed  is  inspirational  leadership 
and  an  activation  of  the  development  forces  that 
are  coming  from  beneath  in  order  tliat  an  advance 
can  be  made  on  a  broad  front.  And  our  need  is  to 
find  those  particular  points,  sometimes  relatively 
minor  points,  where  our  contribution  can  be  crit- 
ical— whether  it's  m  assisting  in  the  development 
of  new  varieties  of  basic  food  crops,  or  whether  it's 
training  individuals  in  public  administration  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  ministry  of  finance, 
or  whether  it  is  helping  to  build  up  a  good  depart- 
ment and  a  good  university,  or  whether  it's  capital 
investment  in  a  particulai'ly  urgent  project  from 
which  an  important  yield  can  come.  These  are 
the  things  wliich  we  can  do  to  help  the  basic  effort 
from  within  the  countries  themselves. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  us  an  idea  of 
your  thinking  about  when  the  proper  titne  might 
be  to  include  Communist  China  in  any  disarma- 
ment talks  and  particularly  with  reference  to 
nuclear  testing  talks? 

A.  That  is  a  very  serious  and  relevant  problem 
which  is,  of  course,  under  study  by  the  disarma- 
ment group.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  any 
realistic  or  effective  disannament  unless  all  those 
countries  that  are  capable  of  producing  and  main- 
taining large  armed  forces  are  brought  within 
the  system.  But  I  would  not  be  able  to  comment 
further  at  this  time  about  means  or  timing  or 
methods. 
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Relations  With  the  Soviet  Union 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  light  of  the  release  of  the 
RB-!).7  fliers.^  could  you  put  into  perspective  for 
us  your  own  view  of  the  prospect  for  improved 
working  relations  xoith  the  Soviet  Union  on  some 
of  the  specifics  jvhich  now  face  us,  in  the  Congo, 
on  Laos,  on  some  of  the  others  around  the  globe? 

A.  The  release  of  the  RB-47  fliers  removed 
some  of  the  problems  between  us  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  did  indeed  help  to  remove  one  of  tlie 
obstacles  to  normal  communication.  But  we 
should  not  suppose  that  the  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility by  a  new  admmistration  in  Washington  or 
by  any  changed  mood  in  the  words  which  are  used 
on  either  side,  however  slight  that  change  of  mood 
might  be,  means  that  serious  problems  have  sud- 
denly disappeared. 

Tliere  is  a  lot  of  work  to  do  to  find  o>it  whether 
it  is  possible  to  find  a  constructive  relationship, 
step  by  step,  issue  by  issue,  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  indeed  with  othei-s.  We  shall,  in  the  weeks 
and  montlis  ahead,  be  in  the  process  of  finding  out. 
But  I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  be  unduly 
optimistic  that  relationships  have  basically 
changed  just  because  of  the  events  of  the  last,  say, 
few  weeks.  One  still  has  the  manifesto  of  the 
Communist  summit  to  read.  One  still  has  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  January  6th  speech  to  study.  Thei-e 
are  still  such  problems  as  Laos,  Cuba,  Congo,  and 
a  wide  range  of  others.  We  do  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible,  perhaps  on  some  of  the  lesser  questions, 
to  make  some  step  forward.  But  there  are  some 
serious  days  ahead  and  some  hard  work  ahead. 

There  was  a  question  in  here — 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Vice  President  said  in 
New  York  yesterday  [^Fehruaiy  5~\  that  he  hoped 
that  a  reduction  of  arms  in  the  Near  East  would 
quickly  come.  /  wonder,  sir,  if  you  have  had  titne 
to  give  this  problem  any  consideration  and 
whether  you  plan  any  steps  to  bring  svch  a  thing 
about? 

A.  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  anything  that  I 
could  profitably  say  on  that  question  today.    This 


'  President  Kennedy  on  Jan.  25  announced  that  Capt. 
Freeman  B.  Olmstead  and  Capt.  John  R.  MeKone,  members 
of  a  USAF  RB^7  crew,  who  had  been  detained  by  Soviet 
authorities  since  July  1,  1960,  had  been  released  by  the 
Soviet  Government ;  for  background  on  the  RB— 17  inci- 
dent, see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  1960,  p.  1C3 ;  Aug.  8,  1960. 
pp.  209  and  211 ;  Aug.  15, 1960,  p.  235  ;  Aug.  22, 1960,  p.  274. 
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is,  I  think,  one  of  the  fields  where  preliminary  or 
premature  public  comment  would  not  be  helpful. 
We  are  thinking  about  it  very  hard,  of  coui-se. 

Q.  I  have  a  question  about  nuclear  testing.  It 
has  been  27  months  now  since  the  United  States 
has  tested,  and  several  people  are  getting  anxioiis 
about  the  Soviet  Union  possibly  testing  secretly. 
How  much  longer  do  you  think  ive  can  observe 
the  moratorium  as  we  go  into  the  neiv  negotiations 
next  month? 

A.  That  is  a  question  which  will  have  to  be 
faced  in  connection  with  the  progress  made  m  the 
plans  for  the  nuclear  test  negotiations.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  some  comments  to  make  on  that 
during  the  campaign,  and  of  couree  this  is  one  of 
the  very  impoi-fant  elements  in  the  problem.  But 
I  would  not  wish  to  talk  about  time  factors  today. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  in  a  little 
more  detail  what  program  you  have  in  mind  gen- 
erally to  m.eet  this  Cuban  situation,  ivhich  the 
President  has  said  requires  the  attention  of  all  of 
the  hemisphere  iwtions,  and  you  have  said  the 
sa7ne  thing  here  a  moment  ago?  I  wonder  if  we  I 
are  going  into  the  OAS  loith  any  specific  program  ' 
on  Cuba? 

A.  We  shall,  of  course,  be  consulting  with  other 
members  of  the  American  system,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  profitable  for  me  to  comment 
on  specific  steps  that  might  be  under  contempla- 
tion at  this  time  in  that  very  complicated  situation. 

U.S.  Position  on  Berlin  Unchanged 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  enumeration  of  crises 
points  you  have  again  omitted  Berlin.  Can  we 
assume  that  the  attention  of  the  new  administra- 
tion has  shifted  its  focus  toward  the  East,  per- 
haps from  your  or  the  Presidenfs  mentioning  of 
Poland  so  prominently  in  his  speech? 

A.  I  mentioned  the  particular  crises  because 
they  were  the  ones  that  were  most  in  the  daily 
headlines  at  the  present  time.  I  did  not  suppose 
that  I  would  exhaust  the  list  in  doing  so  nor  re- 
count all  of  the  serious  problems  ahead  of  us.  It 
is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  or  of  President  Kennedy  about 
Berlin  has  changed.  W^e  are  deeplj-  concerned 
about  the  security  and  the  safety  of  the  people  of 
that  city,  and  the  President  has  himself  declared 
that  and  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  position. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  over  the  weekend  apparently 
the  Cuban  GovernTnent  mtervened  with  the  com- 
pany which  controls  the  water  supply  for  the 
Guantanamo  Base.  Would  you  give  us  your  as- 
sessment of  that  move  and,  in  particxdar,  tell  us 
what,  if  anything,  it  portends? 

A.  I  have  no  immediate  information  on  that 
problem  except  the  report  that  the  water  supply 
has  continued.  This  is,  of  coui-se,  something  we 
will  be  looking  into. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  larger  question  of  East- 
West  7'elations,  over  the  period  that  you  expect  to 
he  in  office  do  you  believe  it  is  possible  for  the 
American  Government  to  come  to  what  might  be 
called  ^'■settlements''''  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Communist  allies,  or  is  the  most  that  can  be  ex- 
pected to  find  a  modus  vivendi,  or  a  peaceful  co- 
existence, or  u'hatever  phrase  you  choose,  short 
of  firm  settlements  of  a  long-term  nature? 

A.  I  wouldn't,  I  think,  wish  to  generalize  about 
that  problem.  It  is  made  up  of  so  many  large  and 
smaller  things.  Our  necessity  will  be  to  work  at 
them,  both  the  larger  ones  and  the  smaller  ones,  as 
we  can,  to  reach  settlement  of  specific  issues  where 
we  can,  to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  reduce  ten- 
sion, and  to  find  any  basis  for  a  more  constructive 
relationship.  But  I  would  not  wish  to  predict  in 
general  terms  about  the  longer  range  aspects  of 
that  problem. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  fnoments  ago  you  men- 
tioned file  loords  ^'■independence''''  and  "■neutrality'' 
meaning  different  things  to  different  countries. 
Our  policy  in  Laos  has  been  criticized  for  asking 
that  Laos  be  both  neutral  and  friendly  toward 
the  West.  What  is  your  view  of  the  word 
^'■neutraV? 

A.  I  think  "neutral"  means — to  me — first,  inde- 
pendence, without  the  kind  of  commitments  to 
either  side,  if  there  are  only  two  sides  in  the  situa- 
tion, which  would  cause  that  coimtry  to  become 
a  battleground  of  contending  forces  and  which 
would  not  jeopardize  its  own  independence  and 
right  to  work  out  its  own  institutions.  But  I 
hesitate  again  to  offer  that  as  a  comprehensive 
definition.  Let's  say  that  that  is  simply  a  passing 
comment. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  again  on  Laos.  Earlier  you 
spoke  of  the  need  to  find  political  means  for  don- 
onstrating  Laos  neutrality;  and  later  you  referr'ed 


to  the  desirability,  as  I  understand  it,  of  estab- 
lishing some  form  of  international  supervision 
to  restrict  the  flow  of  foreign  anns  into  Laos.  I 
wonder  if  we  might  draw  from  these  statements 
the  inference  that  you  are  leaning  toward  an  in- 
ternational conference  to  establish  some  new  terms 
for  Laos  which  would  limit  the  United  States'' 
own  contributiotis  of  arms  to  Laos,  as  loell  as  the 
flow  of  ar-ms  across  the  border.^ 

A.  I  would  not  myself  draw  that  inference 
from  the  remarks  that  I  made.  But,  of  course, 
that  is  one  of  many  alternatives  which  would  have 
to  be  considered  about  Laos. 

Red  China  and  the  U.N. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  the  confirmation  of 
various  high  officials  in  the  State  Department,  it 
woxdd  appear  that  there  is  a  trend  of  thought 
that  perhaps  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  is  inevitable.  First:  Is  there  such 
a  trend  of  thought  in  the  Department  of  State 
at  the  present  time,  and,  if  there  is,  what  is  your 
view  on  it? 

A.  I  think  the  comments  on  that  question  were 
made  rather  extensively  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  by  several  of  us  who 
were  questioned  about  it.  I  think  that  it  would 
be  unnecessary  foj-  me  to  repeat  those  comments 
seriatim.  But  I  would  not  want  to  embroider 
them. 

The  essence  of  the  problem  is  that  we  have 
strong  commitments  to  our  ally,  the  Government 
of  the  people  of  Formosa:  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  China.  That  commitment  is  firm,  and, 
of  course,  the  other  side  looks  upon  that  as  a  ma- 
jor obstacle.  I  think  we  could  leave  it  there  for 
further  study. 

There  is  in  addition  to  that,  of  course,  the  high- 
ly complicated  parliamentary  situation  in  the 
United  Nations,  on  which  I  will  not  wish  to  com- 
ment today. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  please  discuss  toith 
us  wJiat  you  are  thinking  about  the  necessary 
revamping  of  NATO? 

A.  There  have  been  a  number  of  proposals 
made  publicly  to  strengthen  the  NATO  system. 
There  are  a  number  of  proposals,  as  you  know, 
before  governments  now. 

We  are  making  an  intensive  study  of  these  pro- 
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posals  and  others  at  the  present  time  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  join  with  the  other  members  of 
XATO  to  help  miify  and  strengthen  that  critical 
instrument  of  the  North  Atlantic  Community.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
go  into  detail  on  that  today. 

Appointments  of  New  Ambassadors 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  appointments  of  new 
a')nbassadors  iy  this  administration  have  heen 
rather  sloio  so  far,  hut  I  assume  there  loiU  he  some 
further  announcements  shortly.  Could  you  tell 
us  though  tohat  is  the  philosophy  hehind  these 
appointments  in  the  light  of  the  continuing  argu- 
ment over  the  years  as  to  the  tnerits  of  having 
career  amhassadors  as  against  political  appoin- 
tees? "What  is  the  direction  in  ivhich  the  think- 
ing is  going  on  this  point? 

A.  The  general  hope  is  to  find  highly  qualified 
men  for  all  posts  and  to  make  full  use  of  not  only 
our  able  Foreign  Service  officers  but  others  who 
might  be  qualified  from  outside.  The  timing  of 
the  annomicements  has  turned  somewhat  upon 
the  procedures  involved. 

As  you  gentlemen  know,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
hold  privately  prospective  names  for  ambassa- 
dorial posts  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
creates  problems  in  our  relations  with  the  govern- 
ments to  whom  we  might  wish  to  send  ambassadors. 
Until  we  have  asked  for  the  agrement,  until  we 
have  consulted  them  about  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  receive  a  particular  person  as  ambas- 
sador, it  is  difficult  for  them  and  embarrassing  to 
both  of  us  if  those  names  are  matters  of  public 
speculation.  Again,  I  would  not  wish  to  cite 
cases,  but  there  have  been  times  in  the  past  when 
governments  have  made  it  known  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  them  to  receive  a  person  who 
was  being  actively  discussed  before  the  formal 
approach  had  been  made. 

Now  that  has  something  to  do  with  the  timing. 
There  will  be  a  very  considerable  number  of  am- 
bassador asked  to  stay  in  their  posts,  and  most  of 
those  have  been  informed.  There  will  be  other 
appointments  announced  in  the  days  ahead. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  vieio  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  three  different  countries,  whether  legal  or 
illegal,  operating  in  the  Congo  today,  do  you  feel 
that  perhaps  a  federation-type  setup  might  he  the 
best  for  the  Congo?    And  in  connection  with  this, 


do  you  think  that  perhaps  Mr.  [Patrice]  Lu- 
mumha  should  he  released  from  prison  shortly  and 
eveji  he  per'mitted  to  take  a  high  place? 

A.  Of  course,  we  in  this  country  instinctively 
think  of  a  federal  structure  as  one  of  the  means 
by  which  one  can  resolve  differences  over  a  con- 
siderable area  about  political  organization  and 
governmental  operations.  These  are  questions, 
however,  which  have  to  be  worked  out  on  the 
ground  with  the  various  Congolese  leaders — with 
the  help  of  the  United  Nations,  undoubtedly.  We 
don't  know  whether  the  present  conciliation  com- 
mission out  there  will  have  any  success  in  bringing 
Congolese  leaders  together.  But  these  are  essen- 
tially problems  to  be  sorted  out  there  rather  than 
back  here. 

I  would  not  wish  to  comment  on  the  very  diffi- 
cult problem  of  release  of  political  prisoners. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  them  being 
held. 

But  that  is  the  situation  on  the  ground,  which 
has  to  be  worked  at  with  those  who  are  in  posi- 
tion to  do  something  about  it  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  would  make  it  possible  to  act 
upon  it.     But  that  is  not  for  us  here  today. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  look  upon  the 
suggestion  that  the  next  NATO  Council  meeting 
he  a  heads-of-gdveimment  meeting  in  order  that 
President  Kennedy  might  meet  the  other  heads  of 
government  in  the  Alliance? 

A.  That  is  a  question  for  which  there  is  no  con- 
clusion as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  This  and  other 
suggestions  of  that  sort  are,  of  course,  under  study. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 

U.K.  Prime  Minister  To  Visit  U.S. 
for  Talks  With  President  Kennedy 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  9 

Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan,  accompanied 
by  Lady  Dorothy  Macmillan.  will  arrive  at  Wash- 
ington from  the  federation  of  The  West  Indies 
on  April  4.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister will  meet  for  informal  talks  on  April  5  and  6. 
The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Home,  will 
arrive  at  Washington  on  April  3  and  will  have 
preliminary  discussions  with  the  Secretary  of 
State. 
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Secretary  Rusk  Interviewed 
on  "Today"  Show 

Secretary  Rusk  was  intervieioed  on  the  NBC 
television  Dave  Garroway  '■'■T odair  shoio  hy  Mr. 
Garroway  and  Martin  Agronsky,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. The  interview  was  videotaped  on  Febru- 
ary 9  and  broadcast  over  the  NBC  television 
network  on  February  10.  Following  is  the  text  of 
the  transcript. 

Press  release  63  dated  February  10 

Mr.  Rusk:  I  cherish  the  hope — a  hope  shared, 
I'm  sure,  by  all  Americans — that  the  Department 
of  State  can  work  effectively  during  the  commg 
years  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  Garroway :  That  was  the  Honorable  Dean 
Rusk,  the  new  Secretaiy  of  State,  the  fifth  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet.  We  sliall  have  the 
honor  of  talking  to  liim  shortly  after  a  station 
break. 

And  now  we  are  able  to  meet  our  new  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean  Eusk,  who  is  the 
fifth  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  to  appear 
on  our  "Today"  Cabinet  series.  In  Mr.  Rusk's 
case  the  fifth  becomes  the  first,  for  in  terms  of 
protocol  and  power  the  Secretary  of  State  takes 
precedence  over  aU  other  members  in  any  Cabinet. 

The  critical  problems  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  must  advise  the  President  are  the  most  im- 
mense which  face  our  Nation.  In  Iris  state  of  the 
Union  message,^  the  President  defined  them  like 
this : 

Our  greatest  challenge  is  still  the  world  that  lies 
beyond  the  cold  war — but  the  first  great  obstacle  is  still 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China.  We  must  never  be  lulled  into  believing  that  either 
power  has  yielded  its  ambitions  for  world  domination — 
ambitions  which  they  forcefully  restated  only  a  short  time 
ago.  On  the  contrary,  our  task  is  to  convince  them  that 
aggression  and  subversion  will  not  be  profitable  routes  to 
pursue  these  ends.  Open  and  peaceful  competition — for 
prestige,  for  markets,  for  scientific  achievement,  even 
for  men's  minds — is  something  else  again.  For  if  freedom 
and  communism  were  to  compete  for  man's  allegiance  In 
a  world  at  peace,  I  would  look  to  the  future  with  ever- 
increasing  confidence. 

To  meet  this  array  of  challenges — to  fulfiU  the  role  we 
cannot  avoid  on  the  world  scene — we  must  reexamine  and 
revise  our  whole  arsenal  of  tools :  military,  economic,  and 
political. 
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One  must  not  overshadow  the  other.  On  the  Presi- 
dential coat  of  arms,  the  American  eagle  holds  in  his  right 
talon  the  olive  branch,  while  in  his  left  he  holds  a  bundle 
of  arrows.    We  intend  to  give  equal  attention  to  both. 

As  the  President  notes,  this  Nation  faces  a  chal- 
lenge in  leadership  which  it  cannot  avoid,  nor  can 
he  as  President.  The  man  he  looks  to  most  con- 
stantly to  help  him  meet  that  challenge  is  his 
Secretary  of  State.  The  world  crisis  is  a  burden 
of  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  wliich  he  shares  with 
the  President.  Tlie  seal  of  tlie  ofRce  and  the  im- 
mense responsibility  that  it  entails  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  veteran  52-year  old  diplomat.  Dean 
Rusk. 

Secretary  Rusk  and  our  correspondent  in  Wash- 
ington, Martin  Agronsky,  are  waiting  to  discuss 
our  foreign  policy  right  now.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Secretary,  and  Martin. 

Mr.  Agronsky :  Good  morning,  Dave. 

Mr.  Ritsk:  Good  morning. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  talk  about  a  remarkable  coincidence  between 
a  symbol  that  you  used  in  a  collegiate  thesis  that 
you  wrote  and  one  that  President  Kennedy  used 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message — the  symbol  of 
the  American  eagle  on  the  Presidential  coat  of 
arms.  It  holds  in  its  right  hand  a  branch  of  peace 
and  in  its  left  hand  a  bundle  of  aiTows.  Was  this 
the  first  fruit  of  your  collaboration  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  tlie  United  States,  sir? 

Mr.  Rusk :  Well,  I  had  long  since  forgotten  that 
I  ever  drew  attention  to  tliis  figure  of  speech.  I 
think  I  read  it  for  the  first  time  some  time  ago  in 
the  press.  I  suppose  an  enterprising  reporter  dug 
this  out  of  one  of  my  professors  at  some  stage.  I 
did  not  suggest  this  to  the  President  for  the  in- 
augural. I  do  believe  that  it  is  an  apt  figure  of 
speech  because  America  needs  both  strength  and  a 
willingness  to  make  peace  wherever  possible. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  We  "arm  to  parley"  in  Mr. 
Churcliill's  words. 

Mr.  Rusk:  Quite  right. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Mr.  Secretary,  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  recently  com- 
mented in  a  very  interesting  way  on  how  he  was 
offered  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  by  former 
President  Harry  Tiiiman — 

Mr.  Rusk :  Yes. 
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Mr.  Agronshy: — ^how  he  felt  about  it  when  he 
was  offered  the  job  and  how  long  it  took  him  to 
decide  to  accept  it.  I  wonder,  sir,  could  you  tell 
us  anything  about  that  particular,  extremely  inter- 
esting sequence  in  your  relationsliip  with  tlie  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Kennedy  ? 

Mr.  Rusk :  As  is  by  now  well  known,  I  had  not 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Senator  Kennedy  in 
those  earlier  days.  I  actually  was  asked  to  under- 
take this  post  in  our  second  meeting,  in  our  second 
conversation. 

Mr.  Agronshy:  "Well,  for  historical  records,  sir, 
when  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Rush :  December  12th,  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Agronshy:  Yes. 

Mr.  Rush :  On  a  Sunday  evening. 

Mr.  Agronshy:  How  did  you  feel  when  it  was 
offered  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Rusk:  This  is  a  very  sobering  moment  in 
anyone's  life.  The  responsibility  is  very  heavy. 
The  privilege  of  sei-ving  the  President  in  this  role 
is,  of  course,  very  great,  but  the  burdens  which  are 
carried  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  are 
such  that  any  citizen  who  is  asked  to  undertake 
this  responsibility  is  under  a  very  compelling  duty 
to  do  liis  best  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Agronshy:  Did  you  accept  it  immediately? 

Mr.  Rush:  I  accepted  it  when  the  President 
asked  me  to  do  it. 

3Ir.  Agronshy :  At  that  moment  ? 

Mr.  Rush:  Eight. 

Mr.  Agronshy:  Unlike  Dean  Acheson,  who  said 
that  he  slept  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Rush:  There  had  been  some  speculation 
earlier  to  which  I  had  attributed  no  importance 
whatever  about  this  subject,  and  I  had  had  one 
conversation  with  the  President  about  the  general 
nature  of  our  responsibilities  in  the  foreign  policy 
field,  so  that  I  did  not  come  to  that  second  meet- 
ing completely  unprepared  for  that  discussion. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Mr.  Secretary,  you  noted  once 
that  Harry  Truman  had  defined  the  President's 
relation  to  foreign  policy  in  five  words.  He  said, 
"The    President   makes   foreign   policy."    Wliat 


does  the  Secretary  of  State  make?     Wliat  is  the 
function  of  your  job?     How  do  you  see  it? 

Mr.  Rush:  The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  to  help  the  President  carry 
one  of  the  most  awesome  responsibilities  that  is 
known  to  man.  That  means  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  must  be  a  principal,  perhaps  the  primary, 
adviser  to  the  President  on  foreign  policy,  but  it 
also  means  that  the  Secretary  must  administer 
and  lead  the  Department  of  State  so  that  a  great 
department  can  be  of  maximum  help  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  means  that  the  Secretary  must  help  to 
represent  the  administration's  point  of  view  with 
the  Congress  and  with  congressional  leaders  and 
also  help  explain  to  the  country  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  foreign  policy.  Because,  although 
the  Constitution  gives  very  heavy  responsibilities 
to  the  President,  our  Constitution  also  gives  the 
President  a  license  to  lead,  and,  in  exercising  that 
leadership  in  a  country  which  moves  by  consent, 
the  President  must  have  the  help  of  a  great  many 
others,  including  his  principal  Cabinet  ofScers. 
The  Secretary  of  State's  role  is  to  help  in  every 
way  possible  the  President  carry  out  his  far-reach- 
ing and  extremely  complicated  and  difficult  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  foreign  policy  field. 

Mr.  Agronshy:  Mr.  Truman  was  right;  the 
President  makes  foreign  i^olicy. 

Mr.  Rush:  The  President  leads  the  Nation  in 
our  relations  with  other  nations.  Now  it  is  true 
that  there  is  an  inevitable  and  necessary  partner- 
ship between  the  President  and  the  Congress,  but 
even  there  the  President's  leadership  is  cnicial  in 
the  elaboration  and  the  directions  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  Agronshy:  Dave? 

Mr.  Garroway :  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  say 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  ap- 
proach of  President  Kennedy  and  yourself  toward 
foreign  policy  and  that  which  was  followed  by  I 
President  Eisenhower  and  his  two  Secretaries  of 
State? 

Mr.  Rush :  I  think  perhaps  the  principal  differ- 
ence is  that  President  Kennedy  and  his  new  ad- 
ministration take  seriously  the  underlying  fact 
that  what  the  United  States  does  or  what  the 
United  States  does  not  do  in  the  world  in  which 
we  live  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  what 
happens  in  this  turbulent,  tempestuous  period  in 
which  we  are  now  living.     There  are  great  revolu- 
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tionarj'  forces  going  on  in  the  world.  Older  em- 
pires are  brealdng  to  pieces.  New  international 
organizations  are  coining  into  being.  There  is  a 
great  i-evolution  of  exi:)ectations  in  which  people 
all  over  the  world  are  trying  to  find  a  more  decent 
life  for  themselves.  New  political  situations,  both 
national  and  regional,  are  coming  into  being. 

Now  the  United  States  can  make  an  enormous 
difference  to  the  shape  of  the  world  to  come  by 
taking  an  active  and  interested  and  sympathetic 
and  constructive  role  in  these  activities.  And  I 
do  believe  that  President  Kennedy's  leadership 
will  give  us  a  new  involvement  and  concern  with, 
and  effect  upon,  these  great  tides  of  history  which 
will  determine  the  future  of  not  only  ourselves  but 
our  children  and  grandchildren  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Garroivay:  Sir,  you  have  defined  the  cen- 
tral problem  of  our  foreign  policy  and  of  our  time 
as  the  maintenance  of  peace.  How  would  you  de- 
fine the  central  problem  of  maintaining  that 
peace  ? 

Mr.  Rusk ;  In  the  first  instance,  it  seems  to  me 
that  those  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  the 
peace  and  in  organizing  a  wox-ld  community  in  a 
way  that  will  permit  us  to  settle  our  disputes  by 
peaceful  means  must  themselves  be  strong.  We 
must  not  offer  temptations  to  those  who  would  up- 
set the  peace  by  letting  them  feel  that  they  can 
upset  the  peace  with  impunity. 

But,  reaching  far  beyond  that,  it  is  important 
for  us  to  keep  our  eyes  on  the  world  that  might  lie 
beyond  the  cold  war,  because  we  must  let  our  own 
people  and  people  abroad  know  what  our  long- 
range  aspirations  are,  a  world  which  can  live  in 
peace  and  in  decency  and  with  justice  and  uiader 
the  rules  of  law,  so  that  we  can  have  a  tolerable 
international  community  in  which  these  passing 
disputes  can  be  handled  without  upsetting  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Garroivay :  That  leads  me,  sir,  to  ask  you 
how  you  define  the  problem  of  negotiating  with 
Eussia. 

Mr.  Rusk :  We  have  with  the  Soviet  Union  rela- 
tively few  directly  bilateral  problems.  Most  of 
our  problems  arise  over  the  nature  of  the  world  to 
come  and  the  ability  of  the  international  com- 
munity to  organize  itself  for  peace  and  stability. 

Now  we  have  some  large  issues  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  we  have  many  smaller  possibilities  of 


working  out  a  constructive  relat  ionship.  We  must 
deal  witli  the  large  ones  with  integrity  and  assur- 
ance and  confidence,  but  we  must  also  try  to  find 
those  smaller  points  through  which  we  can  find 
joint  constructive  action  and  a  common  interest 
which  will  improve  the  general  atmosphere  in 
which  the  larger  questions  can  be  better  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Garroway:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Martin  ? 

Mr.  Agronsky :  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
said  repeatedly  that  he  is  going  to  try  to  bring 
a  new  look  to  our  democracy,  our  foreign  policy, 
and  you  have  said  the  same.  You  have  indicated 
that  you  intend  to  accentuate  the  positive  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union,  that  is,  instead  of 
concentrating  on  the  things  on  which  we  differ 
with  Russia,  to  iuid  the  things  that  we  hold  in 
common.  Now  what's  the  one  fundamental  tiling 
that  we  have  in  common  with  the  Soviet  Union? 
Is  there  such  a  thing  ? 

Mr.  Rusk:  I  suppose  that  we  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  least  we  the  American  people  and  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  have  in  common  a 
genuine  desire  to  avoid  a  major  nuclear  war.  That, 
I  think,  we  would  not  dispute.  But  I  think  we 
also  have  in  the  offing  a  great  many  lesser  matters 
on  which  we  can  find  constructive  cooperation. 

President  Kennedy  referred  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  matters  on  which  nature  itself 
makes  natural  allies  of  us  all,  such  matters  as  the 
control  of  viruses  or  the  control  of  wheat  rust  or 
the  control  of  potato  blights,  or  such  questions  as 
the  safety  of  life  at  sea  and  in  the  air.  There  are 
many  other  possibilities  for  day-by-day  coopera- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  world  which  is  going  on 
and  being  nurtured  by  small,  little-known,  un- 
noticed international  meetings  going  on  all  over 
the  world  every  day.  These  are  not  at  the  moment 
earthshaking.  These  are  not  decisive.  But  they 
are  building  up  an  underpinning  of  confidence  and 
mutual  interest  which  will  help  in  the  longer  rim. 
Where  smaller  agreements  are  enforced  by  the 
practical  advantage  which  each  side  gets  from 
compliance,  this  experience  is  good  and  whole- 
some, although  it  may  not  as  yet  be  decisive. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  feel  from 
what  you  have  said  that  you  would  share  with 
Khrushchev  at  least  this  much  of  a  conclusion,  that 
coexistence  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  possibility, 
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that  coexistence  between  our  two  opposed  systems 
is  possible,  that  we  need  not  have  a  war. 

Mr.  Rush :  That  is  something  that  must  be  tested 
out  m  the  months  and  years  to  come.  There  are 
words  like  "coexistence"  and  "peace"  and  "de- 
mocracy" which  mean  different  things  to  different 
people.  And  in  terms  of  civility  and  concentrated 
effort  and  in  terms  of  clarity  of  thinking  on  our 
own  side,  we  should  find  out  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead  whether  the  prospects  for  peace  can 
be  strengthened  by  real  understanding  in  this 
relationship. 

Mr.  Agronsky :  Dave  ? 

Mr.  Garroway :  Sir,  you  wrote  about  a  year 
ago  that  m  principle  you're  against  summitry, 
that  is,  foreign  policy  negotiations  on  the  chiefs- 
of -government  level.  You  quot-ed  the  advice,  I 
remember  you  gave,  of  a  15th-century  diplomat 
who  said,  "Two  great  princes  who  wish  to  estab- 
lish great  personal  relations  should  never  meet 
face-to-face  but  should  commimicate  between 
good  and  wise  Ambassadors."  Mr.  Secretary, 
why  did  you  say  that  then,  and  do  you  still  feel 
the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Rusk:  In  that  article  to  which  you  refer, 
Mr.  Garroway,  I  was  trying  to  point  out  why 
there  has  been  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  American  leaders  to  take  up  summit  diplomacy 
as  a  regular  technique  of  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign affairs.  There  are  very  great  strains  im- 
posed upon  our  constitutional  system  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  away  from  his  post 
for  long  periods  of  time.  And  I  think,  by  and 
large,  without  reference  to  individuals  concerned, 
the  long  history  of  summit  diplomacy  has  not 
suggested  that  that  is  the  most  fi-uitful  method 
of  diplomacy  over  the  years.  We  believe,  some 
of  us,  that  the  ordinary  channels  of  diplomacy 
should  be  used  to  their  limit. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  be  dog- 
matic about  it.  All  of  the  instruments  of  diplo- 
macy should  be  available  in  order  to  protect 
the  national  interest  and  to  serve  our  Nation.  As 
I  have  said  in  an  earlier  press  conference,^ 
method  is  the  handmaiden  of  policy,  and  our  job 
is  to  get  on  with  a  wise  and  sound  policy,  and  we 
shall  adapt  our  methods  to  that  end. 


'  See  p.  296. 
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Mr.  Agronsky:  May  I  follow  up  Dave's  ques- 
tion this  way,  Mr.  Secretary :  In  this  business  of 
dealing  with  Russia,  former  President  Eisen- 
hower and  your  chief  Eussian  expert,  Ambassa- 
dor Charles  Bohlen,  have  both  said  in  effect  that 
if  you  want  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union 
you  must  talk  to  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Now  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  said  repeatedly  that,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  when  he  negotiates  with  any 
other  counti-y,  he  wants  to  talk  with  his  opposite 
number,  with  number  one.  Now  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, when  we  negotiate  with  Russia,  what 
good  is  it  to  deal  with  anyone  but  Klirushchev? 

Mr.  Rusk :  We  are  not  convinced  that  relations 
between  great  states  turn  always  on  relations  be- 
tween individuals.  In  the  long-range  history  of 
diplomacy,  teclmiques  have  been  evolved  and 
formalities  have  been  developed  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  from  the  relations  between  great 
states  the  accidental  impacts  of  personality.  Now 
it  may  be  that  from  time  to  time  it  is  usefid  and 
important  for  leading  men  to  get  together  and 
taUc  over  these  things  directly  and  personally. 
But  the  great  mass  of  business  of  diplomacy  can- 
not be  handled  this  way. 

I  have  been  told,  for  example,  that  the  cable 
output  of  the  Department  of  State  each  day  ex- 
ceeds the  combmed  output  of  our  press  services 
from  Washmgton,  D.C.  There  is  an  enonnous 
amomit  of  business,  and  much  of  that  involves 
the  great  powers.  We  do  transact  busmess  at 
lower  levels,  and  we  must  develop  the  techniques 
for  transacting  as  much  business  as  we  can  in 
whatever  channel  is  most  effective.  I  would  not 
subscribe,  and  I  don't  tliink  any  of  the  other  great 
powei-s  would  subscribe,  to  the  notion  that  diplo- 
macy can  be  conducted  only  at  the  top.  Every 
day  we  act  in  just  the  contrai-y  direction. 

Mr.  Garroway :  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  asking 
this  question  of  each  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet:  In  his  inaugural  address  the  President 
said  to  Americans,  "Ask  not  what  your  coimtry 
can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  yom' 
counti-y."    I'm  sure  you  recall  that. 

Mr.  Rusk :  Yes. 

Mr.  Garroway :  Wliat  meaning  do  you  read  into 
those  words,  sir? 

Mr.  Rusk:  In  the  foreign  policy  field  there  is 
an  enonnous  amomit  which  individual  citizens 
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can  do.  I  think  the  first  thing  they  should  re- 
member is  that  we  need  not  and  cannot  hide  be- 
hind tlie  alibi  of  helplessness.  Citizens  can  take 
an  interest  in  foreign  affairs.  They  can  volun- 
teer for  service  both  here  and  abroad  when  asked 
to  do  so.  But  they  can  also  conduct  themselves 
in  their  own  communities  to  create  the  quality  of 
life  in  this  country  which  demonstrates  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  what  we  mean  by  democracy  and  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  human  rights  and 
social  and  economic  progress.  AVe  can  sei-ve  our 
country  Ln  the  mood  and  the  miderstanding  with 
which  we  travel  abroad. 

We  can  serve  it  by  the  hospitality  and  the  tact 
with  which  we  receive  visitors  from  abroad.  We 
can  serve  it  by  discovering  the  talents  of  young 
people  who  need  an  opportunity  to  move  to  roles  of 
leadership  which  are  waiting  for  them  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs  and  in  the  rest  of  our 
national  life.  There  is  a  great  deal  which  private 
citizens  can  do,  beginning  with  our  own  commu- 
nity and  reaching  into  national  service,  either  in 
uniform  or  in  civilian  life. 

Afr.  Garroway:  Thank  you,  sir.  Martin,  we 
have  time  for  one  more  question. 

Mr.  Agronsky:  Veiy  quickly  then,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, in  your  first  news  conference  you  pointed  out 
that  you  felt  disarmament  talks  could  not  be  held 
realistically  without  the  inclusion  of  Communist 
China.  Can  perhaps  one  of  the  major  innovations 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  this  administration  be,  in 
the  light  of  recognition  that  Communist  China 
must  be  included  in  this  major  issue,  that  eventu- 
ally we  will  end  in  recognizing  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists ? 

Mr.  Bmk:  I  have  said  before  the  Senate  [For- 
eign Eelations]  Committee  and  otherwise  that  I 
do  not  see  any  prospect  that  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China  is  a  realistic  possibility  or  desir- 
ability. It  is  true  that  in  such  a  field  as  disarma- 
ment, if  we  go  into  a  nuclear  weapons  test-ban 
situation,  this  would  make  no  sense  imless  all  those 
who  might  be  in  a  position  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  were  a  member  of  the  party  or,  if  we  were 
in  a  general  disarmament  arrangement  involving 
conventional  forces,  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  not  be  realistic  unless  it  included  all  of 
those  who  had  powerful  armed  forces  at  their 
disposal.  But  these  are  matters  for  the  future 
which  I  cannot  go  into  in  any  detail. 


Mr.  Agronshy:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Garroway :  Thank  you  both  very  much. 
Peace. 

President  Outlines  Measures 
for  Aiding  Cuban  Refugees 

Statement  hy  President  Kennedy 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  3 

I  have  conferred  with  Secretary  Abraham  Eibi- 
coff  concernmg  the  Secretary's  on-the-spot  investi- 
gation made  at  my  direction  on  the  problems  of 
Cuban  refugees  in  southern  Florida.' 

Secretary  Ribicoff  paid  tribute  to  the  refugees 
as  a  proud  and  resourceful  people,  whose  courage 
and  fortitude  in  the  face  of  tragic  disruption  of 
their  lives  is  magnificent. 

At  the  same  time  he  reported  that  many  of  the 
refugees  are  now  in  serious  need.  They  are  liv- 
ing in  extremely  crowded  quarters.  Their  re- 
sources have  been  exhausted  or  greatly  depleted. 
Health  and  educational  facilities  are  badly  over- 
taxed. 

Secretary  Ribicoff  praised  the  exceptional  ef- 
forts of  voluntary  welfare  agencies,  and  State  and 
local  officials,  to  cope  with  the  problems  which 
have  been  created  by  the  influx  of  refugees  from 
oppression  in  their  homeland.  But  he  emphasized 
that  the  increasing  number  of  refugees,  and  the 
personal  circumstances  of  many  of  tliem,  had  be- 
come more  onerous  than  private  and  local  agencies 
could  any  longer  bear  alone. 

The  Secretary  said  that  immigration  authorities 
estimated  there  are  already  66,000  Cubans  in  this 
coimtry,  with  at  least  32,000  in  the  Miami  area.  To 
meet  their  minimal  needs  the  personal  resources 
of  many  of  the  refugees  have  been  exhausted  and 
the  available  resources  of  voluntary  and  local  au- 
thorities badly  overstrained. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  this  afternoon  I 
have  directed  Secretary  Ribicoff  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing actions  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government : 

1.  Provide  all  possible  assistance  to  voluntary 
relief  agencies  in  providing  daily  necessities  for 


"Mr.  Ribicoff  is  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  20,  1961, 
p.  256. 
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many  of  the  refugees,  for  resettling  as  many  of 
them  as  possible,  and  for  securing  jobs  for  them. 

2.  Obtain  the  assistance  of  both  private  and 
governmental  agencies  to  provide  useful  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  displaced  Cubans,  consist- 
ent with  tlie  overall  employment  situation  prevail- 
ing in  Florida. 

3.  Provide  supplemental  funds  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  refugees  in  other  areas,  includmg  trans- 
portation and  adjustment  costs  to  the  new  com- 
munities and  for  their  eventual  return  to  Miami 
for  repatriation  to  their  homeland  as  soon  as  that 
is  again  possible. 

4.  Furnish  financial  assistance  to  meet  basic 
maintenance  requirements  of  needy  Cuban  refugee 
families  in  the  Miami  area  as  required  in  com- 
munities of  resettlement,  administered  through 
Federal,  State,  and  local  chamiels  and  based  on 
standards  used  in  the  community  involved. 

5.  Provide  for  essential  health  services  through 
the  financial  assistance  program  supplemented  by 
child  health,  public  health  services,  and  other 
arrangements  as  needed, 

6.  Furnish  Federal  assistance  for  local  public 
scliool  operating  costs  related  to  the  unforeseen 
impact  of  Cuban  refugee  children  on  local  teach- 
ing facilities. 

7.  Initiate  needed  measures  to  augment  train- 
ing and  educational  opportunities  for  Cuban 
refugees,  including  physicians,  teachers,  and  those 
witli  other  professional  backgrounds. 

8.  Provide  financial  aid  for  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  unaccompanied  children — the  most 
defenseless  and  troubled  group  among  the 
refugee  population. 

9.  Undertake  a  surplus  food  distribution  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  by  the  county  welfare 
department,  with  surplus  foods  distributed  by 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  to  needy  refugees. 

I  hope  that  tliese  measures  will  be  miderstood 
as  an  immediate  expression  of  the  firm  desire  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  of  tangible 
assistance  to  the  refugees  until  such  time  as  better 
circumstances  enable  them  to  return  to  their  per- 
manent homes  in  health,  in  confidence,  and  with 
unimpaired  pride. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  Secretary  Ribi- 
coff 's  proposal  to  make  effective  use  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Habana,  three-fourths  of 


which  are  reported  to  be  in  south  Florida  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  asked  Secretaiy  Ribicoff 
to  examine  how  this  community  of  scholars  could 
be  most  effectively  used  to  keep  alive  the  cultural 
and  liberal  traditions  for  which  this  faculty  has 
been  justly  noted.  It  represents  a  great  inter- 
American  asset,  for  their  own  people,  for  this 
country,  and  for  the  entire  hemisphere.  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  to  report  by  March  1st  on  how 
these  great  intellectual  abilities  can  be  most 
effectively  employed. 

I  also  want  to  commend  Secretary  Ribicoff  for 
the  constructive,  humanitarian,  and  immediate 
program  proposed  to  assist  the  Cuban  refugees. 
He  said  that  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  considered 
first  and  foremost  an  essential  humanitarian  act 
by  this  country.  But  he  also  wanted  it  to  indicate 
the  resolve  of  this  Nation  to  help  those  in  need  who 
stand  with  the  United  States  for  personal  free- 
dom and  against  Communist  penetration  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  have  consulted  with  Budget  Director  David    | 
E.   Bell  on   means   for   financing   these   interim 
measures,  which  are  expected  to  cost  about  $4 
million  through  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 


Presidents  of  U.S.  and  Mexico 
Excliange  Greetings 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  10 

The  White  House  on.  February  10  made  public 
the  following  exchange  of  telegravfis  between  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  Adolf o  Lopez  Mateos,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mexican  States. 

President  Kennedy  to  President  Lopez  Mateos  ■ 

February  2, 1961 
His  Excellency 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos 
President  of  tlie  United  Mexican  States 
Mexico, D.F. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  received  with  gi'eat 
pleasure  your  thoughtful  and  cordial  message  of 
Januai-y  twentieth  on  the  occasion  of  my  inaugu- 
ration. It  is  my  earnest  determination  to  strive 
for  increasing  cooperation  between  our  two  Gov- 
ernments as  well  as  with  tlie  other  democratic 
governments  of  the  world. 
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ISIexico  will  always  have  a  warm  place  in  Aiuer- 
icau  liearts  as  it  has  in  my  own.  I  assure  you  I 
reciprocate  your  expressions  of  personal  happiness 
and  I  wish  you  continued  success  in  your  high 
office.  The  close  ties  of  friendship  that  bind  our 
two  countries  will,  I  know,  be  strengthened  in  the 
coming  years  as  we  approach  ever  closer  to  our 
common  goals  of  a  just  peace  and  prosperity  for 
all  men. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 

President  Lopez  Mateos  to  President  Kennedy 

Januabt  20,  1961 
The   President 
The   White  House 

On  the  occasion  of  your  inauguration  as  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  I  talie  pleasure  in  express- 
ing, in  the  name  of  the  Mexican  Government  and  people, 
heartfelt  wishes  for  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  your 
country  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  excellent  relations 
that  happily  exist  between  our  peoples  and  Governments. 

I  likewise  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  my  warm  con- 
gratulations and  my  best  wishes  for  your  personal  happi- 
ness, and  may  the  success  of  your  administration  be  such 
as  to  achieve,  in  the  international  field,  the  peace  with 
dignity  and  justice  that  all  nations  earnestly  desire. 

Adolfo  L6pez  Mateos 
President  of  the  United  Mexican  States 


Delegation  Named  to  Final  Stage 
of  Talks  on  West  Indies  Bases 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  6 

The  Wliite  House  announced  on  February  6  the 
appointment  by  President  Kennedy  of  a  delega- 
tion to  the  final  stage  of  the  negotiations  concern- 
ing defense  areas  in  The  West  Indies.^  The 
chairman  of  the  delegation  will  be  John  Hay 
Wliitney,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, who  led  the  earlier  negotiations  on  this  sub- 
ject at  London  and  in  The  West  Indies. 

The  other  members  of  the  delegation  will  be: 
George  L.  P.  Weaver,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor;  Hector  Garcia,  a  distin- 
guished American  who  has  long  been  interested 
in  the  Caribbean  area;  Ivan  B.  White,  Deputy  As- 

^  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  28,  1960,  p.  822, 
and  Jan.  9, 1961,  p.  42. 


sistant  Secretary  of  State;  and  William  E.  Lang, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Foi-eign  Military  Eights 
Affairs,  Department  of  Defense.  The  American 
consuls  general  at  Port-of-Spain  and  Kingston 
will  also  be  members  of  the  delegation,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  will  accompany  the  delegation  as 
advisers. 

The  negotiations  will  concern  the  future  use  of 
specified  defense  areas  in  the  Caribbean  formerly 
operated  under  terms  of  the  1941  Leased  Bases 
and  other  agreements.  The  U.S.  naval  station  at 
Chaguaramas,  Trinidad,  is  the  principal  facility 
involved  even  though  there  are  other  defense 
areas  in  the  island  territories  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  Antigua,  Jamaicai,  Turks, 
Caicos,  and  Barbados  which  will  come  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  delegation. 


Latin  American  Educators  Attend 
Seminar  in  Puerto  Rico 

Press  release  62  dated  February  10 

The  ninth  semiannual  education  workshop  for 
Latin  American  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors will  be  conducted  at  San  Juan,  P.K.,  from 
February  13  to  March  10,  1961. 

Thirty-nine  educators  fx'om  six  Central  and 
South  American  Republics  will  participate  in  a 
special  seminar  designed  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  methods  and  philosophy  of  the  educational 
systems  of  the  United  States.  The  seminar,  which 
is  held  twice  each  year  imder  the  auspices  of  tlie 
educational  exchange  program  of  the  Department 
of  State,  will  be  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

The  seminar  is  held  in  Puerto  Rico  so  that  the 
Spanish-speaking  participants  can  observe  the 
practical  application  of  U.S.  educational  theory 
within  a  linguistic  and  cultural  setting  similar  to 
their  own.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  workshop 
the  educators  will  fly  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
begin  a  2-week  visit  to  the  eastern  region  of  the 
United  States. 

The  coimtries  to  be  represented  at  the  seminar 
are  Argentina,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Panama.  The  group  will  include 
several  high-ranking  administrators  in  the  edu- 
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cational  systems  of  the  six  countries.  All  of  the 
participants  will  receive  gi-ants  authorized  under 
the  Fulbright  and  Smith-Mundt  Acts. 


Food  for  Peace 


MISSIONS  TO  VISIT  LATIN  AMERICA 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  8 

President  Kennedy  announced  on  Febniaiy  8 
that  George  McGovern,  Director  of  the  Food-for- 
Peace  Program,  accompanied  by  Arthur  Schles- 
inger,  Jr.,  of  the  "VVliite  House  staff,  would  leave 
on  February  13  for  Argentina  and  Brazil  to  dis- 
cuss with  those  governments  matters  of  immedi- 
ate interest  in  the  Food- for- Peace  Progi-am. 

Argentina  is  the  largest  exporter  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica of  some  of  the  products  which  the  United 
States  has  in  abundant  supply,  and  the  Food-for- 
Peace  Program  wishes  to  take  the  interests  of 
such  exjDorters  into  account  in  formulating  its  own 
programs.  Brazil  is  the  biggest  consumer  in 
Latin  America  of  food  products  of  both  Argen- 
tina and  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time  a  mission  at  the  teclmical  level, 
headed  by  James  Symington,  Deputy  Director, 
Food-for- Peace  Program,  and  Stephen  Eaushen- 
bush  of  the  food-for-peace  staff,  will  leave  for  dis- 
cussions in  most  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
They  will  be  accompanied  by  experts  from  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  International  Cooperation  Acbninistra- 
tion.  The  purpose  of  this  group  will  be  to  ex- 
plore new  ways  in  which  the  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  improving  nutrition  in  those  countries  and 
promoting  economic  development.  At  a  later  date 
Mr.  McGovern  will  be  ready  to  meet  with  officials 
of  these  governments  to  follow  up  opportunities 
that  may  be  developed. 

EDIBLE  OILS  TO  BE  DISTRIBUTED  OVERSEAS 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  8 

The  "VYliite  House  amiounced  on  February  8  that 
under  the  Food-for-Peace  Program  edible  vege- 
table oil  will  be  made  available  to  nonprofit  volun- 
tary agencies  for  distribution  to  needy  people 
overseas.     First  purchases  of  oil  will  be  made  by 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  transfer  to  the 
voluntary  agencies  during  March.  Up  to  100 
million  poimds  of  refined  vegetable  oils,  including 
peanut  oil,  will  be  made  available  for  this  purpose 
during  the  calendar  year  1961. 


KENYA  TO  RECEIVE  CORN 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  8 

President  Kennedy  annomiced  on  February  8 
that  the  United  States  is  responding  to  an  appeal 
of  the  Kenya  Government  for  9,000  tons  of  corn 
because  of  severe  drought  and  prospective  famine 
there  this  year. 

Donations  of  food  from  our  surjjlus  stocks  to 
meet  emergencies  such  as  those  in  Kenya  and  in 
the  Congo,  for  which  the  President  on  January  25 
annomiced  a  stepped-up  program,^  indicate  an 
earnest  determination  to  use  this  country's  abun- 
dant supply  of  food  for  peace. 


DEPARTURE  OF  FOOD  SUPPLIES  FOR  CONGO 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  10 

The  Wliite  House  annoimced  on  February  10 
that  a  shipside  ceremony  would  be  held  on  Febru- 
ary 12  at  Pier  4,  Locust  Point,  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Terminal,  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  mark  the  impending 
depai'ture  of  the  sliip,  African  Pilot^  carrying  re- 
lief food  supplies  to  the  Congo. 

Scheduled  to  participate  in  the  ceremony  are 
George  McGovern,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Director  of  the  Food-for-Peace 
Program;  Eobei't  C.  Tetro  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service;  Herbert  J.  Watere,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration ;  and  Edgar  G.  Emrich, 
a  farmer  from  Thurmont,  Md. 

The  freighter  M'ill  take  on  700  tons  of  cornmeal 
at  Baltimore,  then  proceed  to  Norfolk  to  take  on 
700  tons  of  rice  before  leaving  for  Africa.  The 
shipment  is  part  of  a  larger  consignment  of  food 
supplies  (10,000  tons  of  rice,  10,000  tons  of  corn- 
meal,  2,000  tons  of  nonfat  dried  milk)  that  the 
U.S.  Govermnent  is  providing  through  the  United 
Nations  to  help  avert  famine  in  the  Congo.  The 
supplies  are  scheduled  to  be  off-loaded  at  Matadi, 
which  is  a  few  miles  up  the  Congo  River,  then 


'  For  background,  see  Bullmin  of  Feb.  13,  1961,  p.  218. 
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transshipped  by  rail  and  river  boat  to  Kasai  Prov- 
ince for  distribution  among  famine-stricken 
Baluba  tribesmen.  Earlier  shipments  to  the 
Congo  under  the  Food-for-Peace  Program  were 
scheduled  for  arrival  there  this  week.  The  sliip- 
ments  are  being  made  mider  title  II  of  Public  Law 
480  and  are  being  drawn  from  the  abundant  sup- 
plies that  have  accumulated  in  the  United  States. 


Grain  Sent  to  Libya  To  Relieve 
Sliortages  Created  by  Drouglit 

Press  release  46  dated  February  2 

The  U.S.  Government  has  made  available  22,000 
tons  of  grain  to  Libya  for  free  distribution  in  the 
drought-stricken  areas  of  that  country.  The 
grain  was  donated  in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  Grovemment  of  Libya. 

The  grant,  comprising  17,000  tons  of  barley  and 
5,000  tons  of  wheat,  is  for  the  relief  of  needy  per- 
sons in  the  Libyan  provinces.  Some  of  the  grain 
will  be  used  as  livestock  feed.  A  critical  shortage 
of  grain  developed  as  a  result  of  severe  drought 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  for  nearly  3 
years. 

The  grain  will  be  transferred  by  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  from  the  U.S. 
Government-owned  surplus  commodities  stock. 

Libyan  Ambassador  Dr.  Mohieddine  Fekini,  on 
behalf  of  his  Government,  accepted  the  grant  of 
food  and  feed,  which  was  made  under  authority 
of  title  II,  Public  Law  480  (Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act) . 

During  1959  and  1960  other  grants  of  feed  and 
wheat  amounting  to  121,000  tons  were  made  avail- 
able to  Libya  to  relieve  shortages  created  by 
drought. 


President  Decides  Not  To  Increase 
Restrictions  on  Twine  Imports 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  6 

The  President  annoimced  on  February  6  that 
he  had  accepted  as  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  two  cases  involving  binding  twines  and 
cordage  and  other  twines  the  findings  of  the  two 


Commissionere  who  decided  that  the  imposition 
of  increased  restrictions  upon  imports  of  the 
twines  was  not  warranted  under  section  7,  the 
escape-clause  provision,  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act. 

The  President's  decision  was  taken  after  con- 
sultation with  interested  departments  and  agen- 
cies in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  two  cases  were  submitted  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  December  9,  1960.  Two  Conmiission- 
ers  participating  in  these  cases  recommended  that 
the  duty  on  hard  fiber  cords  and  twines  be  in- 
creased; two  Commissioners  recommended  no  in- 
ci'ease;  and  two  Commissioners  did  not  partici- 
pate. In  cases  where  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
equally  divided  the  President  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept the  findings  of  either  group  of  Tariff  Com- 
missioners as  the  findings  of  the  Commission. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


87th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Study  of  Foreign  Policy.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  41. 
S.  Rept.  3.    January  13,  1961.    3  pp. 

United  States  Participation  in  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  1959.  Message  from  the  President 
transmitting  the  third  annual  report.  H.  Doc.  45.  Jan- 
uary 12,  1961.    38  pp. 

Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  1960.  H.  Doe.  50.  January  17,  1961. 
117  pp. 

Proposed  Nomination  of  Adlai  B.  Stevenson  as  United 
States  Representative  to  the  United  Nations.  Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Jan- 
uary 18, 1961.    33  pp. 

Economic  Report  of  the  President.  H.  Doc.  28.  Jan- 
uary 18, 1961.    214  pp. 

Nomination  of  Chester  Bowles,  Under  Secretary  of  State- 
Designate.  Hearing  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.     January  19,  1961.     56  pp. 

Nomination  of  Murat  W.  Williams,  George  W.  Ball,  Roger 
W.  Jones,  and  G.  Mennen  Williams.  Hearing  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Murat  W.  Williams  as  Ambassador  to  El 
Salvador,  George  W.  Ball  as  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  Roger  W.  Jones  as  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Administration,  and  G.  Mennen 
Williams  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs.     January  24,  1961.     101   pp. 

Reception  of  Foreign  Dignitaries.     Report  to  accompany 

S.  Res.  40.     S.  Rept.  7.     January  26,  1961.     2  pp. 
Study   of   U.S.    Foreign    Policy.     Report   to   accompany 
S.  Res.  41.     S.  Rept.  8.     January  26,  1961.     2  pp. 

The  State  of  the  Union.  Address  of  President  Kennedy 
before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.    H.  Doc.  73.    January  30,  1961.    11  pp. 
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Developments  in  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  During  1960 


Statement  hy  Eugene  M.  Braderman ' 


The  Committee  on  Trade  has  special  signifi- 
cance for  me.  It  has  become  like  an  old  friend. 
I  look  forward  to  each  of  its  meetings  just  as  I 
look  forward  to  renewing  the  friendships  which 
I  have  made  over  the  years  of  my  participation 
in  the  work  of  this  Committee  and  its  predecessors. 

Over  the  years  I  have  seen  this  Committee  be- 
come more  and  more  meaningful  and  profitable 
for  all  of  us.  If  any  proof  is  needed  there  is  no 
more  eloquent  testimony  than  the  increasingly  im- 
portant commercial  ties  which  have  developed 
and  become  more  firmly  established  among  all  the 
countries  of  the  ECAFE  region.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  secretariat  for  attaching  an  annex  to 
its  letter  of  invitation  listing  all  the  meetings  held 
to  this  date  and  the  main  subjects  considered. 
That  document  underlines  the  fact  that  tlie  work 
of  this  Committee  has  been  varied.  Yet  its  ob- 
jective has  been  constant — to  improve  commercial 
relations  and  expand  mutually  profitable  trade. 

We  are  further  indebted  to  the  secretariat  for 
its  Review  of  Developments  in  Trade  and  Trade 
Policies.  It  is  of  the  high  quality  which  we  have 
learned  to  expect  from  the  secretariat. 

We  learn  from  the  report  that,  with  only  two 
exceptions,  all  countries  and  territories  of  the 
region  increased  their  export  earnings  in  1959 
and  1960.    Despite  a  rise  in  imports  there  was  a 

*  Made  on  Jan.  19  at  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  of  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  which  met  at  Banglcolj,  Thailand, 
Jan.  17-24.  Mr.  Braderman,  who  is  Director  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  was  U.S.  representative  at  the 
meeting. 


reduction  in  the  deficit  on  merchandise  account. 
The  total  gold  and  foreign  exchange  assets  of 
most  countries  of  the  region  rose,  and  several 
countries,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  "increased 
their  assets  appreciably."  We  congi'atidate  you 
and  join  with  you  in  the  hope  that  1961  will  see 
even  greater  achievements. 

We  would  also  hope  that  further  progress  would 
result  in  an  acceleration  of  the  much-welcomed 
steps  taken  last  year  to  relax  import  restrictions. 
More  particularly  we  are  anticipating  that  1961 
will  mark  the  end  of  discrimination  against  dollar 
imports. 

Main  Developments  in  Trade 

I  should  like  to  review  briefly  the  developments 
in  U.S.  foreign  trade  during  1960.  The  salient 
feature  of  our  trade  was  the  restoration  once  more 
of  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  large  enough 
to  contribute  importantly  to  meeting  our  interna- 
tional commitments,  including  foreign  economic 
aid.  In  1959  our  trade  surplus  had  fallen  to  $1.1 
billion  based  on  merchandise  exports  of  $16.3  bil- 
lion and  imports  of  $15.2  billion.  (  By  "billion" 
we  mean  1,000  million.)  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  in  1960  we  expect  to  record  a  trade  surplus 
of  about  $4.6  billion,  arising  mainly  from  an  in- 
crease in  exports  to  $19.5  billion  and  only  a  slight 
decline  in  imports  to  $14.9  billion.  Total  U.S. 
trade  was  at  the  highest  level  ever  reached. 

So  much  for  our  global  trade  situation.  Now 
to  the  main  developments  in  U.S.  trade  with 
countries  in  this  region.  Since  our  report  to  this 
Committee  at  its  last  meeting  there  has  been  a 
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notable  uptrend  in  our  trade  with  regional  mem- 
bers of  ECAFE.  While  U.S.  imports  from  most 
ai-eas  of  the  ^yorld  remained  either  steady  or  de- 
clined moderately,  imports  from  this  region  regis- 
tered a  sizable  increase.  Trade  statistics  for  the 
first  9  months  of  1960  indicate  that  U.S.  imports 
from  ECAFE  countries  for  the  year  will  reach  a 
new  high,  exceeding  even  the  record  $2.25  billion 
achieved  in  1959. 

And  ECAFE  coimtries,  taken  as  a  whole,  have 
significantly  improved  their  position  in  the  U.S. 
market.  Two  years  ago  about  13  percent  of  our 
imports  came  from  Asian  countries.  Although 
full-year  data  were  unavailable  when  we  left. 
Washington,  statistics  for  the  first  9  months  of 
1960  suggested  that  the  proportion  had  risen  to 
almost  17  percent. 

United  States  exjjorts  to  the  ECAFE  countries 
last  year  substantially  exceeded  the  1959  level  of 
$2.26  billion.  By  the  end  of  September  1960  our 
exports  had  already  exceeded  the  1959  total.  The 
sharp  rise  in  the  flow  of  U.S.  goods  to  this  area 
last  year  is  due  to  the  larger  foreign  exchange 
availabilities  of  the  countries  of  the  region,  which, 
as  I  have  already  noted,  are  reported  in  the  sec- 
retariat paper,  and  to  increased  U.S.  assistance. 

All  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  trade 
policies  wliich  we,  individually  and  collectively, 
pursue.  My  country  continues  to  adhere  to  liberal 
trade  policies.  Even  in  this  current  period,  when 
we  have  been  running  a  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit, my  Govermnent  has  not  resorted  to  large-scale 
measures  to  control  and  restrict  imports  from 
other  countries.  Similarly,  we  have  not  reduced 
our  assistance  programs  because  we  recognize  the 
importance  these  programs  have  had  and  will 
continue  to  have  in  assisting  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  other  countries  and  in  raising  stand- 
ards of  living.  Nor,  again,  have  we  sought  to  re- 
strict the  travel  of  Americans  abroad,  a  factor 
which  has  been  of  increasing  importance  to  coun- 
tries in  this  region  in  terms  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings. 

Export  Expansion  Program 

In  order  to  maintain  these  programs  and  our 
liberal  trade  policies,  which  means,  in  balance- 
of-payments  terms,  continuing  to  spend  at  high 
levels,  we  have  had  to  seek  ways  of  earning  more. 
In  this  connection  our  Government  has  instituted 
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a  national  export  expansion  progi-am.^  It  is 
aimed  at  enlarging  U.S.  exports,  which  we  hope, 
in  addition  to  easing  our  immediate  problem,  wnll 
also  lead  to  increasingly  higher  levels  of  world 
trade,  an  objective  which  I  know  is  favored  by 
all  of  you. 

The  export  expansion  program  is  without 
doubt  giving  new  impetus  to  our  export  trade. 
In  concert  with  private  industry  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies initiated  a  many-sided  program  to  further 
this  aim.  In  particular  Government-industry 
committees  were  formed  on  both  a  national  and 
regional  basis  to  alert  the  business  community  to 
new  overeeas  export  opportunities  and  to  Gov- 
ernment facilities  to  help  business  sell  goods 
abroad.  The  impact  of  these  various  measures  is 
already  being  felt.  We  expect  that  the  year  1961 
will  see  a  widening  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
these  measures  and  of  the  continuing  increase  in 
our  trade. 

All  of  you  are  aware  that  following  World  War 
II  the  United  States  initiated  and  continued, 
through  the  Marshall  plan  and  other  programs, 
an  unprecedented  series  of  moves  calculated  to 
help  rebuild  the  war-devastated  nations  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  During  the  years  of  rebuilding, 
the  United  States,  through  various  means,  placed 
dollars  in  the  hands  of  other  nations  so  that  they 
might  be  able  in  the  process  of  their  rebuilding 
to  buy  the  services  and  goods  which,  in  the  pe- 
riod immediately  after  the  war,  only  the  United 
States  could  provide. 

We  realized  that  these  nations  would  need  to 
increase  their  exports  in  order  to  eliminate  their 
dependence  on  the  United  States  and  that  this 
would  involve  competition  with  the  United  States 
in  world  markets.  The  initiative  and  drive  of 
other  nations,  aided  by  our  economic  programs, 
had  the  desired  results.  The  restoration  and  re- 
building of  the  European  economies  and  that  of 
Japan  has  been  completed.  These  once  war- 
devastated  nations  have  now  become  fully  com- 
petitive with  the  United  States  in  world  markets. 

We  in  the  United  States  recognize  the  continu- 
ing need  for  assistance  to  our  friends  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  economic  development.  It  is  our  firm 
hope  that  the  fully  recovered  and  strong  economies 


'Bulletin  of  Apr.  11,  1960,  p.  560. 
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of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  will  share  the  re- 
sponsibility of  meeting  those  needs  with  us. 

U.S.  Balance-of-Payments  Situation 

The  record  surplus  in  our  merchandise  trade  in 
1960,  to  which  I  have  already  called  your  atten- 
tion, is  indeed  encouraging.  However,  this  sur- 
plus has  not  closed  the  gap  in  our  international 
accounts  which  has  been  running  a  deficit  of  $3 
billion  to  $4  billion  annually  and  is  currently 
estimated  at  an  annual  rate  of  $3.7  billion. 

This  continuing  deficit  is  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  our  desire  to  continue  to  provide  assistance 
in  the  fonn  of  essential  foodstuffs,  raw  materials, 
and  capital  goods  to  the  developing  countries  in 
the  ECAFE  region  and  elsewhere.  We  do  not 
wish  to  jeopardize  our  ability  to  fulfill  our  inter- 
national economic  programs,  to  continue  as  a 
strong  partner  in  the  future  growth  of  the  free 
world  and  contribute  to  the  mamtenance  of  our 
mutual  security.  To  insure  that  we  can  continue 
to  pursue  these  objectives  a  definite  improvement 
in  our  balance-of-payments  position  is  essential. 
And  this  need  is  urgent.  For,  as  you  know,  U.S. 
currency  serves  a  double  purpose.  The  dollar  not 
only  meets  our  domestic  needs,  but  it  has  also  be- 
come an  essential  cornei"stone  in  the  international 
financial  system  of  the  free  world. 

Thus,  while  we  are  seeking  additional  earnings 
from  exports  and  a  sharing  of  the  burden  by  those 
able  to  do  so,  corrective  measures  have  been  taken 
to  bring  these  accounts  into  balance.  Some  of 
these  steps  have  received  much  publicity  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  widespread  discussion  and 
some  concern — concern  that  the  United  States  is 
planning  to  withdraw  from  its  international  obli- 
gations and  commitments.  Let  me  reiterate  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  reduce  the 
imbalance  in  our  external  payments  position.  The 
major  sacrifices  have  been  imposed  on  our  own 
citizens.  We  are  cutting  down  on  vmnecessary 
expenditures  abroad  by  the  United  States  and,  in 
certain  instances  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
substituting  in  our  economic  and  military  aid 
programs  American-made  products  for  goods  for- 
merly purchased  abroad,  a  practice  normally  fol- 
lowed by  almost  every  other  countiy.  We  have 
stepped  up  our  efforts  to  obtain,  at  the  earliest 


possible  time,  the  removal  of  trade  barriers  by 
other  countries  agamst  American  goods.  Other 
measures  taken  include  sponsorship  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  as  an  adjimct 
of  the  World  Bank  and  leadership  in  the  estab- 
lislunent  of  the  Development  Assistance  Group, 
both  of  which  have  the  same  objective  of  getting  I 
the  economically  strong  countries  to  share  the  aid 
burden  with  us.  We  have  also  put  into  effect  an 
export-financing  and  guaranty  program  to  en- 
courage the  export  of  U.S.-made  goods. 

Cooperating  To  Expand  International  Trade 

We  believe  that  all  of  us  must  work  toward  the 
coimnon  objective  of  a  further  expansion  of  inter- 
national trade.  We  are  convinced  that  this  can 
best  be  achieved  through  the  time-tested  princi- 
ples of  the  GATT  [General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade] .  The  possibility  of  achieving  our  ob- 
jectives will  be  enhanced  if  our  work  is  closely  co- 
ordinated with  that  multilateral  trade  organiza- 
tion. Those  ECAFE  members  who  participated 
in  the  recent  meetings  of  the  GATT,  especially 
Committees  II  and  III,  know  of  the  special  em- 
phasis being  given  to  the  trade  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  My  delegation  is  interested  in  the 
views  of  this  Committee  on  their  various  trade 
problems.  I  assure  you  that  these  and  any  pro- 
posals and  views  expressed  at  this  meeting  will 
be  given  careful  consideration  by  the  new  admin- 
istration, which  is  almost  at  this  very  moment 
taking  office  in  my  country.  The  U.S.  Government 
is  constantly  seeking  ways  and  means  of  improv- 
ing the  trade  prospects  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  our  hope  that  other  governments, 
particularly  those  of  Western  Europe,  will  also 
continue  to  give  priority  to  this  very  important 
matter. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  noted  a  significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  American  businessmen 
visiting  the  ECAFE  area  and  in  the  number  of 
Asian  businessmen  who  have  been  coming  to  our 
country  with  the  objective  of  expanding  commer- 
cial relations.  Such  face-to-face  meetings  will  not 
only  contribute  to  a  better  two-way  understanding 
of  existing  problems  and  points  of  view  but  will 
undoubtedly  stimulate  the  flow  of  trade  and  in- 
vestment. Based  on  this  conviction  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  sought  to  facilitate  these  person-to- 
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person  contacts  through  our  trade  missions  pro- 
gram. In  1960  U.S.  trade  missions  visited  Af- 
ghanistan, Iran,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and 
Japan.  One  is  now  visiting  Ceylon  and  will  soon 
arrive  in  Singapore  and  Malaya.  Another  will  go 
to  Japan  this  spring.  These  missions,  as  many 
of  you  know,  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
businessmen  and  are  an  example  of  cooperative 
Government-industry  programs  in  our  country. 

The  U.S.  Govermnent  is  also  facilitating  greater 
I^articipation  by  U.S.  business  firms  in  trade  fairs 
in  the  ECAFE  region  and  elsewhere.  The  U.S. 
participated  in  many  of  the  trade  fairs  held  in 
the  Asian  area  last  year.  Plans  are  now  under 
way  to  bi'oaden  our  participation  in  1961  by  not 
only  exhibiting  at  regularly  scheduled  trade  fairs 
and  special  events  but  also  by  holding  "solo"  ex- 
hibitions of  U.S.  products  where  no  international 
trade  fairs  or  exhibitions  are  scheduled.  Included 
in  our  plans  are  exhibits  in  Afghanistan,  Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Japan,  New 
Zealand,  and  Viet-Nam. 

The  secretariat  paper  to  which  I  alluded  earlier 
contains  a  section  on  tourism.  This  brings  to  mind 
that  the  2-year  study  jointly  made  by  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  Pacific  Area  Travel  Associ- 
ation is  soon  to  be  published.  I  am  sure  you  all 
remember  that  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
assist  the  countries  of  the  region  in  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  programs  for  the  promotion  of 
tourism.  The  year  1960  was  a  "Visit  the  U.S.A. 
Year."  We  are  pleased  to  note  the  emphasis  which 
Far  Eastern  countries  are  placing  on  tourism  by 
the  launching  in  1961  of  a  "Visit  the  Orient  Year" 
program.  We  hope  our  success  will  be  equaled  or 
exceeded  by  the  ECAFE  region.  I  also  hope  that 
during  1961  you  will  be  able  to  attract  more  Amer- 
ican businessmen  and  further  enhance  the  already 
important  two-way  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Far  East. 

In  conclusion,  on  behalf  of  my  delegation,  let 
me  assure  you  of  our  fullest  cooperation  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  work  of  this  important  Commit- 
tee. I  am  sure  that  I  reflect  the  views  of  all  of  us 
when  I  say  that  only  through  a  full  and  frank  dis- 
cussion of  our  problems,  our  experiences,  our 
hopes,  and  our  aspirations  can  we  realize  the  vast 
potentials  for  an  expansion  of  mutually  profitable 
trade  and  commercial  relations  and  in  so  doing 
enhance  the  well-being  of  all  of  us. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Convention  on  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences.  Done  at  Washington  January  15,  1944. 
Entered  into  force  November  30,  1944.  58  Stat.  1169. 
Signature:  Paraguay,  January  10,  1961. 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  Janu- 
ary 15,   1944    (58  Stat.   1169).     Opened  for  signature 
at  Washington  December  1,  1958.^ 
Ratification  deposited:  Venezuela,  February  1,  1961. 
Signature:  Paraguay,  January  10,  1961. 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization.    Opened 
for  signature  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.    Entered  into 
force  April  7,  1&48.    TIAS  1808. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Chad,  January  1,  1961. 

Law  of  the  Sea 

Convention    on    the   territorial   sea   and   the   contiguous 
zone.    Done  at  Geneva  April  29,  1958.* 
Accession  deposited:  Malaya,  December  21,  1960. 

Convention  on  the  high  seas.     Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 
1958.' 
Accession  deposited:  Malaya,  December  21,  1960. 

Convention  on  fishing  and  conservation  of  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas.     Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 
1958.' 
Accession  deposited:  Malaya,  December  21,  1960. 

Convention   on   the  continental  shelf.     Done  at  Geneva 
April  29,  1958." 
Accession  deposited:  Malaya,  December  21,  1960. 

Shipping 

International   load   line   convention.     Signed  at  London 
July  5,  1930.     Entered  into  force  January  1,  1933.    47 
Stat.  2228. 
Accession  deposited:  Haiti,  December  2,  1960. 

Weather 

Convention   of   the  World   Meteorological   Organization. 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.     Entered  into 
force  March  23, 1950.     TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Chad,  February  2, 1961. 


BILATERAL 
Afghanistan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  April  29  and  May 
29,  1954  (TIAS  3030),  relating  to  duty-free  entry 
and  defrayment  of  inland  transportation  charges  on  re- 
lief supplies  and  packages  to  Afghanistan.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Kabul  December  27,  1960,  and 
January  12,  1961.     Entered  into  force  January  12,  1961. 


*  Not  in  force. 


February  27,    196? 
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Brazil 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  October  14,  1950, 
as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS  2475,  3055,  3292,  and 
4.584),  relating  to  a  cooperative  vocational  education 
program.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  December  31,  1960.  Entered  into  force  Decem- 
ber 31,  1960. 

Agreement  extending  the  special  services  program  agree- 
ment of  May  30,  1953.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  December  31,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
provisionally  December  31,  1960.  Enters  into  force 
definitely  on  the  date  the  United  States  is  notified  that 
the  agreement  has  been  ratified. 

Chile 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  455;  7  U.S.C.  1701-1709), 
with  memorandum  of  understanding  and  exchange  of 
notes.  Signed  at  Santiago  November  8,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  November  8, 1960. 

China 

Agreement  for  the  loan  of  an  additional  naval  vessel  to 
China.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Taipei  Jan- 
uary 18,  1961.    Entered  into  force  January  18,  1961. 

Honduras 

Agreement  terminating,  beginning  February  28,  1961,  ar- 
ticles I,  II.  IV,  and  V,  together  with  references  to  ar- 
ticle V  contained  in  article  XVI,  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  of  December  18,  1935  (49  Stat.  3851). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tegucigalpa  January 
18,  1961.     Entered  into  force  January  18,  1961. 

Hong  Kong 

Parcel  post  agreement  and  detailed  regulations.  Signed 
at  Hong  Kong  January  18  and  at  Washington  February 
2,  1961.  Enters  into  force  on  a  date  to  be  determined 
by  mutual  agreement. 

Italy 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agreement  of  June 
28,  1954,  as  amended  (TIAS  3150  and  4392),  for  a  tech- 
nical cooperation  program  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
Somaliland  under  Italian  administration.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Rome  June  30,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  June  30,  1960. 

Pakistan 

Treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce.     Signed  at  Washing- 
ton November  12,  1959.     Entered  into  force  February 
12,  1961. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  February  1,  1961. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  August  1,  1960  (TIAS  4542).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  note.s  at  Cairo  January  16,  1961.  Entered 
into  force  January  16,  1961. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  providing  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  space-vehicle  tracking  and  communications  stations 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  London  January  20,  1961.  Entered  into  force  Jan- 
uary 20,  1961. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

A.  Guy  Hope  as  Director  and  James  N.  Cortada  as 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Regional  Affairs,  effective  February  5. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  February  6  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Maurice  M.  Bernbaum  to  be  Ambassador  to  Ecuador. 

W.  Wendell  Blancke  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo  and  to  serve  concurrently  and  without  addi- 
tional compensation  as  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Chad,  the  Central  African  Republic,  and  the  Gabon 
Republic. 

Abram  Chayes  to  be  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department 
of  State.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  56  dated  February  9.) 

Frank  M.  Coffin  to  be  Managing  Director  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
White  House  press  release  dated  January  25.) 

W.  Averell  Harriman  to  be  Ambassador  at  Large.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  67  dated  February  13. ) 

Philip  M.  Klutznick  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  60  dated  February  10.) 

Joseph  Palmer  2d  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Federation 
of  Nigeria. 

R.  Borden  Reams  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Ivory  Coast  and  to  serve  concurrently  and  without  addi- 
tional compensation  as  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Dahomey  and  the  Republic  of  Niger. 

Francis  H.  Russell  to  be  Ambas.sador  to  the  Republic  of 
Ghana. 

Henry  S.  Villard  to  lie  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Senegal  and  to  serve  concurrently  and  without  addi- 
tional compensation  as  Ambassador  to  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Mauritania. 

Thomas  K.  Wright  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
of  Mali. 


Appointments 

Roger  Hilsman  as  Director,  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research,  effective  February  6.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  53  dated 
February  7.) 
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Hilsman  appointed  Director,  Bureau 
of  Intelligence  and  Research   (bio- 
graphic details). 
Cultural  exchange   (Bulgaria). 
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to    Director    of    International    Co- 
operation  Administration    (biogra- 
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Angeles,  Calif. 
Latin  American  educators  hold  semi- 
nar in  Puerto  Rico. 
Rusk :   interview  on  Dave  Garroway 

"Today"  show. 
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The  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 


Address  ty  Secretary  Rush  ^ 


I  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  America's  business  leadership  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  new  administration.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  only  the  first  of  a  number  of  such  oppor- 
tunities. A\^iat  happens  in  our  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  woi'ld  is  of  ci-itical  moment  to  you; 
the  success  of  your  own  enterprises  determines  to 
a  large  extent  whether  our  Nation  can  be  prosper- 
ous and  safe  and  find  the  right  course  through  the 
troubled  waters  ahead.  In  these  brief  get- 
acquainted  remarks  I  could  not  hope  to  cover  the 
wide  range  of  American  foreign  policy.  Indeed, 
considerable  segments  of  that  policy  are  under 
review,  and  detailed  comments  by  me  would  be 
untimely. 

It  is  apparent  that  our  predecessors  have  been 
generous  in  leaving  an  interesting  agenda  for  us 
to  handle.  I  have  no  doubt  their  predecessors  did 
the  same  for  them.  Boredom  is  not  to  be  one  of 
our  problems.  It  is  our  privilege  to  live  in  a  revo- 
lutionary epoch  in  which  the  world  is  going 
through  vast  and  far-reaching  transformations. 
We  in  America  have  a  responsibility  correspond- 
ing to  our  enormous  capacity  to  shape  the  course 
of  events.  We  are  makers  of  history  in  a  period 
when  the  future  of  man  for  decades  to  come  is 
being  decided.  We  can  be  passive  and  take  our 
chances — but  I  would  suppose  that,  in  that  case, 
the  chances  for  the  survival  of  free  institutions 
would  be  slim  indeed.  We  can  exert  ourselves 
and  do  everything  we  can  to  help  build  a  world 
environment  in  which  free  institutions  can  flourish. 
Tliis  is  the  choice  which  President  Kennedy  is 
asking  us  to  make. 

Our  way  of  life  was  boi'n  in  struggle;  it  has 


^  Made  before  the  Government-Industry  Conference 
sponsored  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
Inc.,  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb.  13  (jsress  release  66). 


survived  appalling  events  and  has  been  strength- 
ened by  them ;  it  demands  no  less  of  us  today  than 
when  we  ourselves  were  throwing  off  our  own 
forms  of  tyranny.  Those  who  would  bury  us  are 
moving  with  energy,  speed,  and  sophistication. 
AVe  cannot  compete  by  consulting  our  comforts 
nor  by  nourishing  our  illusions.  The  contest  in 
which  we  are  engaged  will  involve  every  aspect 
of  our  national  life;  our  readiness  to  look  to  our 
arms,  the  develojiment  of  our  talents,  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  economy,  our  competitive  position  in 
world  trade,  our  mobilization  of  our  wisdom  and 
intellect,  the  quality  of  life  in  our  own  commiuii- 
ties — the  total  fabric  of  our  national  life  is 
engaged  and  is  at  stake. 

The  Day-to-Day  Aspects  of  Foreign  Policy 

Foreign  policj^  is  not  the  spectacular  episode  of 
today's  headline  but  is  the  total  business  of  our 
relationships  beyond  our  borders.  Headlines 
there  will  continue  to  be;  the  place  names  will 
change  as  attention  moves  from  one  troubled  spot 
to  another.  Some  problems  will  be  solved,  others 
will  take  their  place;  some  will  simply  endure. 
But  the  main  business  of  foreign  policy  will  re- 
ceive little  attention.  The  future  of  the  world 
will  turn  not  so  much  upon  a  succession  of  crises 
as  upon  our  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  the  mass 
and  complexity  of  our  day-to-day  work — the  work 
which  anticipates  difficulties  before  they  become 
unmanageable,  the  work  which  spins  the  infinity 
of  threads  of  common  interest  and  agreement 
which  bind  peace  together.  You  know  in  your 
own  affairs  that  large  things  are  often  made  up 
of  a  lot  of  little  things.  I  believe  that  the  broad 
lines  of  our  policy  are  shaped  by  the  nature  of  our 
society  and  the  course  of  events  around  us.  But 
I  believe  that  we  can  greatly  improve  our  position 
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by  imaginative  and  prospective  attention  to  the 
innumerable  little  things  which  escape  wide  public 
attention. 

Nor  am  I  talking  about  matters  which  are  all 
that  little.  For  example,  I  believe  that  you  and 
we  can  work  much  more  effectively  and  vigorously 
together  to  improve  our  trading  position  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  on  our  side,  through  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce,  can  put  new 
energy  into  our  representation  of  American  eco- 
nomic interests  abroad — in  our  search  for  and  re- 
porting of  trade  opportunities,  in  efforts  to  remove 
barriers  to  American  trade,  and  by  action  to  im- 
prove the  climate  for  American  investment  and 
trade.  We  can  also  be  helpful  to  you  in  reporting 
back  points  at  which  you  yourselves  seem  to  be  in 
a  weak  competitive  position  in  given  markets  or 
in  distant  situations,  where  more  attention  to  sales, 
specially  adapted  products,  spare  parts,  service, 
and  other  elements  of  an  effective  trading  position 
need  attention.  We  shall  welcome  a  vigorous 
partnership  and  shall  do  what  we  can  to  do  our 
part. 

One  of  the  steps  we  hope  to  take  to  join  with 
the  free  peoples  of  Europe  and  Canada  to  meet 
jointly  some  of  the  crucial  economic  problems  con- 
fronting us  will  come  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Eelations  Committee  tomorrow  morning. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  negotiations  my  colleague. 
Secretary  Dillon,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  last  December  14  a  convention  establishing 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
OECD.^  We  consider  the  establishment  of  the 
OECD  as  potentially  a  historic  step  in  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  our  friends  of  the  Western 
World. 

The  initial  members  of  the  OECD  will  be  the 
six  countries  of  the  Common  Market  (France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg, 
Italy)  and  the  Outer  Seven  (United  Kingdom, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Austria, 
Switzerland),  as  well  as  Ireland,  Iceland,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Spain,  and  the  two  North  American  coun- 
tries, Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  OECD  will  not  be  wholly  new,  nor  will  it 
simply  be  an  extension  of  the  past.  Some  131/^ 
years  ago  my  distinguished  predecessor.  General 
George  C.  Marshall,  issued  a  call  for  mutual  co- 
operation among  the  war-torn  European  nations 


to  achieve  recovery  with  the  help  of  the  United 
States.^  From  this  call  flowed  the  Marsliall  plan 
and  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation. The  OEEC  thus  came  into  being  to 
administer  United  States  assistance,  but  it  quickly 
became  the  forum  for  European  cooperation  in  a 
multitude  of  economic  tasks,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers. 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  OEEC  liave  been 
achieved.  The  industrialized  nations  of  Europe 
have  not  merely  recovered  but  have  achieved  un- 
precedented economic  vigor.  At  the  same  time, 
in  fact  partly  as  a  consequence,  the  economies  of 
Europe  and  North  America  alike  have  become 
increasingly  interdependent.  It  is  no  longer 
simply  a  case  of  "When  the  United  States  sneezes, 
all  of  Europe  contracts  influenza."  We  are  all 
susceptible  to  the  contagion  of  economic  malad- 
justments. It  was  in  recognition  of  this  increas- 
ing interdependence  that  the  United  States  took 
the  initiative  in  proposing  the  OECD  to  supersede 
the  OEEC. 

One  type  of  maladjustment  which  has  been 
widely  publicized  in  recent  months  is  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  This  is  not  merely 
of  concern  to  us  but  to  our  European  friends  as 
well.  Wliy  is  this  so?  Are  they  simply  being 
asked  to  worry  about  our  difficulty  because  we  once 
worried  about  theirs?  There  is  more  to  it  than 
that.  "N^Hiat  happens  to  the  dollar  has  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  European  economies.  The  dollar 
is  a  world  currency  and  shares  with  gold  and  ster- 
ling the  burden  of  providing  reserves  for  interna- 
tional trade.  The  bulk  of  the  dollars  held  abroad 
on  official  account  are  held  by  the  European  coun- 
tries. Hence  they  share  with  us  the  desire  and  will 
to  maintain  the  value  of  the  dollar,  which  this 
Government  is,  of  course,  determined  to  do. 

Furthermore  the  U.S.  deficit  is  only  one  side  of 
the  equation.  There  is  also  a  surplus — the  surplus 
of  Germany  and  other  countries — which  equally 
presents  long-run  problems.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  we,  alone,  take  action  to  eliminate  the  U.S. 
deficit.  It  is  equally  important  that  those  coun- 
tries enjoying  substantial  surpluses  adopt  appro- 
priate economic  j^olicies.  Otherwise  we  would  be 
merely  passing  our  deficit  on  to  some  other  country 
and  aggravating  its  balance-of-payments  problems 


'  For  test,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  2,  1961,  p.  11. 
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and  would  start  down  the  path  of  shrinking  rather 
than  expanding  economies. 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  we  must  attack  both 
asi^ects — the  deficit  and  the  surplus — of  the  imbal- 
ance in  the  pa3'ments  situation.  But  can  the 
OECD  itself  take  action  to  cure  this  problem? 
Literally,  it  camiot,  of  course.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  independent  nations  who  must  make  their 
own  decisions.  But  the  OECD  provides  a  frame- 
work where  these  nations  can  consult  about  their 
policies  to  assure  that  each  country,  in  making  its 
decisions,  is  aware  of  the  implications  of  its  poli- 
cies for  other  coimtries.  We  do  not  expect  or 
desire  all  countries  to  follow  the  same  policies,  but 
we  want  to  assure  that  the  policies  are,  so  far  as 
possible,  harmonious  and  help  to  achieve  our 
common  goals. 

Goals  and  Functions  of  the  OECD 

Some  of  these  goals  are  stated  clearly  in  the 
OECD  convention.  The  first  aim  of  the  Organi- 
zation is  the  promotion  of  policies  designed  to 
attain  and  to  maintain  the  highest  sustainable  rate 
of  economic  growth  and  employment.  This  in- 
cludes the  need  to  achieve  a  rising  standard  of 
living.  If  we  are  to  achieve  such  a  rise  and  at  the 
same  time  contribute  to  world  security,  our  econ- 
omies must  expand  at  a  high  rate. 

The  second  goal — which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
principal  new  feature  of  the  OECD  as  compared 
to  the  OEEC — is  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  our  financial  and  te-chnical  assistance  to  peoples 
in  other  areas  of  the  world.  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
critical  needs  of  these  peoples  for  the  help  which 
can  only  come  from  the  outside,  we  must  form  a 
partnership  with  the  other  free,  industrialized 
countries  of  the  world,  many  of  which  are  becom- 
ing more  aware  of  their  responsibilities. 

The  problem  of  assisting  less  developed  coun- 
tries is  so  urgent  that  we  decided  not  to  wait  until 
the  new  Organization  was  established.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Development  Assistance  Group  was 
established  in  January  1960,  when  the  negotiations 
for  the  OECD  were  initiated.* 

The  DAG  consists  of  those  countries  whicli  are 
providing  a  substantial  amount  of  bilateral  long- 
term  assistance  to  less  developed  countries — 
namely,  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,    the    Netherlands,    Portugal,    the    United 


Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. The  DAG  has  had  three  meetings  at 
which  information  on  aid  programs  has  been  ex- 
changed and  the  adequacy  of  each  country's  aid 
programs  and  of  the  terms  on  which  it  is  given 
have  been  reviewed.^  These  discussions  are  grad- 
ually beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Some  of  the 
European  comitries  are  increasing  their  aid  pro- 
grams, are  now  making  budgetai*y  provision  for 
such  assistance,  and  are  now  making  grants  as  well 
as  loans  and  providing  long-term  development 
credits  as  well  as  short-term  export  credits. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  an  encouraging 
beginning  has  been  made.  Upon  the  inception  of 
the  OECD  the  DAG  will  be  reconstituted  as  its 
Development  Assistance  Committee. 

Finally,  the  convention  calls  for  the  promotion 
of  policies  to  expand  world  trade  on  a  multi- 
lateral nondiscriminatory  basis.  I  can  state  un- 
equivocally that  the  OECD  will  not  assume  broad 
trade  functions.  It  will  not  cut  tariffs.  It  will  not 
assume  any  of  the  functions  which  had  been 
planned  for  the  Organization  for  Trade  Coopera- 
tion. Nor  will  the  OECD  in  any  way  infringe 
upon  or  control  the  GATT  [General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade]. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Congress  is  being  bom- 
barded by  letters  and  telegrams  opposing  approval 
of  the  OECD — but  on  false  grounds.  I  deeply 
regret  that  there  is  apparently  an  attempt  to  mis- 
infonn  the  public  and  to  engender  needless  fear. 
Essentially  these  communications  state  that  the 
OECD  will  take  the  tariffmaking  and  commercial 
policy  fmictions  away  from  the  Congress  and 
will  cost  woi'kers  their  jobs.  The  facts,  of  course, 
are:  The  OECD  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tariffmaking.  It  carefully  recognizes  the  consti- 
tutional requirements  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
designed  to  expand  economic  activity,  including 
U.S.  export  markets,  not  to  contract  it.  It  is  an 
essential  instrument  in  our  efforts  to  develop  the 
strength  and  cohesion  of  the  entire  free  world. 

But  it  will  have  a  Trade  Committee  with  care- 
fully delineated  functions.  The  first  of  these 
functions  is  the  confrontation  of  general  trade 
policies,  an  essential  adjunct  of  the  review  of  the 
economic  policies  of  the  members.  This  will  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  another  forum  in 


*  For  background,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  1, 1960,  p.  139. 
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which  to  press  those  countries  which  still  main- 
tain restrictions  on  our  exports,  particularly  our 
agricultural  exjaorts.  The  second  function  is  p>ri- 
marily  designed  for  the  airing  of  complaints  about 
trade  practices  which  particularly  infi-inge  upon 
other  OECD  countries.  The  third  deserves  a 
word  or  two  of  explanation. 

At  the  end  of  1958,  after  long  and  intensive 
negotiation,  the  project  for  a  European-wide  free 
trade  area  collapsed.  Contrary  to  the  hopes  of 
some  European  countries,  the  basis  for  a  resump- 
tion of  negotiations  has  not  yet  been  found.  If 
such  negotiations  were  to  be  resumed,  they  would 
take  place  in  the  Trade  Committee  of  the  OECD. 
We  shall  therefore  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
present  at  such  negotiations  and  thus  assuring  that 
any  agreements  reached  fully  take  account  of  the 
trading  interests  of  the  United  States  or  other 
coiuitries. 

I  have  mentioned  the  major  functions  of  the 
OECD.  There  will  also  be  a  number  of  other 
activities  related  to  these  principal  aims.    Wliat 


is  perhaps  more  important  than  specific  activities 
is  tlie  spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  guided  the 
work  of  the  OEEC  and  which  we  hope  to  see 
carried  forward  into  the  OECD.  By  building 
upon  this  spirit  we  hope  to  create  a  forum  in 
which,  by  consultation  and  cooperation,  we  can 
join  with  our  friends  in  meeting  the  growing  chal- 
lenges of  the  sixties. 

Our  aim  is  achnittedly  ambitious  and  therefore 
worthy  of  our  best  efforts :  to  reach  new  heights 
of  prosperity  and  to  bring  a  part  of  the  large  re- 
sources of  the  West  to  bear  at  critical  jioints  as  the 
peoples  of  other  continents  move  to  improve  their 
condition.  We  believe  they  can  do  so  in  freedom; 
we  do  not  believe  that  systems  acting  by  compul- 
sion rather  than  by  consent  need  have  a  competi- 
tive advantage.  But  it  will  mean  that  we  must 
put  ourselves  in  position  to  act  promptly  and 
vigorously  to  demonstrate  that  free  institutions 
can  combat  misery,  ignorance,  and  disease  as  well 
as  maintaining  the  dignity  which,  too,  is  a  uni- 
versal human  aspiration. 


Administration  Urges  Ratification  of  OECD  Convention 


Following  are  statements  made  iy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  W.  Ball  and  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  February  H. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  BALL 

Press  release  6S  dated  February  14 

Mr.  Chaix'man,  I  appear  here  this  morning  to 
support  the  ratification  of  the  convention  estab- 
lishing the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development.^  As  the  President  has 
clearly  stated,  this  proposed  organization — the 
OECD — can  play  a  significant  role  in  strengthen- 
ing the  economies  of  the  major  industrial  powers 
of  the  free  world,  including  the  United  States.   At 


'  For  background  and  text  of  convention,  see  Bulletin 
of  .Tan.  2,  1961,  p.  8. 


the  same  time  it  can  assist  them  in  carrying  out 
their  common  responsibilities  toward  the  newly 
developing  nations  in  an  effective  and  equitable 
manner. 

Tliis  morning  I  intend  to  outline  the  main  fea- 
tures of  this  convention.  Before  doing  so,  how- 
ever, I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  recall  briefly  the 
events  that  led  to  the  conception  and  negotiation 
of  the  convention  to  create  the  OECD. 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  West  was  concentrated  to  a 
very  large  degree  in  the  United  States.  The  na- 
tions of  Europe,  with  few  exceptions,  were  facing 
the  Gargantuan  task  of  rebuilding  their  shattered 
economies  and  restoring  the  torn  fabric  of  their 
social  and  political  life.  In  1947  General  [George 
C]  Marshall  made  his  historic  speech  at  Harvard. 
Thereafter,  the  representatives  of  16  European 
nations  met  in  Paris  to  draw  up  a  schedule  of  the 
resources  needed  for  the  restoration  of  tlie  Euro- 
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pean  economy.  The  following  year,  as  the  Mar- 
shall plan  first  began  to  operate,  these  nations 
undertook  to  give  more  permanent  form  to  their 
experiment  in  united  eti'ort  by  creating  the  Organ- 
ization for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 

The  OEEC,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  was 
fomided  on  the  premise,  which  events  were  con- 
stantly demonstrating,  that  the  national  economies 
of  the  major  European  states  were  interdependent. 
No  one  state  could  easily  recover  uidess  its  neigh- 
bors made  substantial  progress  toward  recovery. 
But  by  combining  their  efforts,  by  coordinating 
their  policies,  they  could  greatly  accelerate  the 
painful  process  of  economic  rehabilitation. 

The  interdependence  that  existed  among  the 
European  nations  did  not  at  that  time,  however, 
extend  across  the  Atlantic.  The  nations  of  Europe 
were  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  their 
economic  recovery.  But  the  United  States  econ- 
omy was  affected  to  a  much  lesser  degree  by  what 
liappened  in  Europe.  During  the  immediate  post- 
war years  the  United  States  was  a  kind  of  tower- 
ing economic  Mt.  Everest  among  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  and  our  economic  prosperity  was 
in  large  measure  independent  of  the  economic 
policies  pursued  by  our  European  friends. 

In  the  process  of  European  recovery  the  OEEC 
played  a  significant  role.  Through  agreements 
reached  within  the  framework  of  the  OEEC,  the 
member  nations  brought  about  the  progressive 
elimination  of  quantitative  restrictions  that  in- 
hibited their  trade  with  one  anotlier — restrictions 
which  individual  nations  had  imposed  largely  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons.  In  addition  they 
were  able  greatly  to  increase  the  level  of  intra- 
European  trade  by  the  ci-eation  of  the  European 
Payments  Union,  a  system  of  clearing  balances. 
With  the  help  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  made  possible  by  the 
OEEC,  Europe  had  recovered  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent by  1958  for  the  major  OEEC  members  to 
achieve  currency  convertibility. 

Economic  Interdependence 

Today  the  process  of  rehabilitation  has  long 
since  been  completed  and  the  major  European  na- 
tions have  reached  new  high  levels  of  activity.  As 
a  result  the  positions  of  relative  economic  strength 
in  the  free  world  have  radically  changed.  The 
United  States,  while  in  absolute  teims  much  more 


powerful  than  in  the  immediate  postwar  years, 
is  no  longer  the  single  dominant  economic  power. 
We  are  still,  of  course,  the  preeminent  giant 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world.  But  other 
nations  have  become  giants  as  well. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  economic  strength 
of  our  friends  and  allies  is,  of  course,  altogether  in 
our  interest.  The  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
is  enhanced  because  our  friends  are  strong.  The 
whole  free  world  is  the  stronger  for  it.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  change  in  the  relationship  of 
economic  power  imposes  new  imperatives  on  the 
industrialized  sector  of  the  free  world.  The 
postwar  dependence  of  Europe  upon  the  United 
States  economic  policy  has  now  become  an  inter- 
dependence between  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Europe  is  no  longer  so  affected  by  our 
own  economic  policies  as  in  the  early  prewar 
days,  but  at  the  same  time  the  United  States  is 
far  more  affected  by  the  economic  policies  pur- 
sued by  European  coimtries. 

This  fact  has  lately  been  dramatized  by  the 
deteriorating  position  of  our  overall  balance  of 
payments.  As  was  made  clear  in  the  President's 
message,^  we  should  not  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
deficit  in  our  basic  balance  of  i^ayments  merely 
by  actions  which  we  take  unilaterally.  We 
should  at  the  same  time  seek  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  broad  lines  of  economic  policy  with  the 
other  major  industrial  powers.  Otherwise  we 
may  succeed  in  curing  our  own  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  only  by  creating  deficits  for  other 
countries  less  able  than  we  to  live  with  them.  Our 
purpose  must  be  to  concert  with  the  other  major 
industrialized  powers  on  common  measures  of  so- 
lution. This  will  necessarily  involve  some  adjust- 
ments on  the  part  of  those  countries  with 
persistent  balance-of-payment  surpluses. 

The  new  relationship  of  economic  interdepend- 
ence, underscored  by  our  balance-of-payments  and 
reserve  problems,  led  the  United  States  to  take 
the  initiative  late  in  1959  in  proposing  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  OEEC  into  the  20-nation  Organ- 
ization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, with  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  full 
members.^  The  OECD  will  include  all  the 
NATO  powers,  plus  Austria,  Ireland,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 


'  For  text,  see  ihid.,  Feb.  27, 1961,  p.  287. 

"  For  background,  see  iild.,  Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  139. 
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Aims  of  the  OECD 

Secretary  Dillon,  who  directed  the  negotiations 
to  bring  about  the  OECD,  can  describe  in  detail 
the  steps  leading  to  the  drafting  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  aims  of  the  OECD  are  set  forth  in  ar- 
ticle 1  of  the  convention. 

Stated  simply,  these  aims  are  threefold: 

First,  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  highest 
sustainable  rate  of  economic  growth  in  the  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  Atlantic  Community; 

Second,  to  increase  and  improve  economic  and 
teclinical  assistance  from  the  industrial  powere  to 
the  newly  developing  areas  of  the  free  world ; 

Third,  to  promote  policies  in  the  field  of  trade 
which  will  contribute  to  free-world  growth  and 
prosperity. 

The  free  world  today  faces  problems  of  enor- 
mous dimensions — problems  which  make  special 
demands  upon  the  major  industrialized  countries 
that  are  associated  in  the  OECD.  To  solve  those 
problems  we  and  the  other  countries  of  the  OECD 
must  achieve  a  steady  and  high  rate  of  economic 
growth. 

The  OECD  should  greatly  assist  in  achieving 
this  objective  by  providing  a  forum  where  member 
countries  can  forge  harmonious  policies  enabling 
them  to  move  in  step  toward  the  common  goal  of 
adequate  economic  expansion.  The  organ  of  the 
OECD  for  this  purpose  will  be  the  Economic 
Policy  Committee. 

The  second  of  the  OECD's  aims,  as  provided  in 
article  1  of  the  convention,  is  to  promote  policies 
designed  to  contribute  to  sound  economic  expan- 
sion in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  In  pursuit 
of  this  goal  article  2(e)  states  that  member  coun- 
tries will  individually  and  jointly  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  less  developed  countries  by  increas- 
ing the  flow  of  capital  to  them,  providing  them 
with  more  te<^hnical  assistance,  and  helping  them 
develop  expanding  export  markets. 

The  main  OECD  body  for  carrying  out  these 
objectives  will  be  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee.  This  Committee  will  provide  an  in- 
formal forum  for  frank  discussion  and  coordina- 
tion of  policies  designed  to  increase  the  magnitude 
of  assistance  to  the  less  developed  countries. 
Equally  important,  it  will  seek  to  make  assistance 
available  on  terms  that  reflect  the  development 
needs  of  recipient  countries  rather  than  merely  the 
commercial  advantages  of  the  donor  countries. 


I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  pursuing  these  ob- 
jectives the  member  governments  will  take  fully 
into  account  the  political  and  social  realities  of 
the  newly  developing  areas.  The  Development 
Assistance  Committee  will  not  operate  as  a  mono- 
lithic "creditors'  club"  to  impose  conditions  upon 
recipient  countries.  Nor  will  it  administer  aid 
programs.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  mobilize  in- 
creased resources  to  help  the  developing  areas. 

The  needs  of  the  less  developed  countries  are 
varied  and  enormous.  Most  of  their  needs  can  be 
satisfied  only  by  their  own  efforts.  However, 
until  they  can  make  a  start  toward  self-sustaining 
growth,  they  will  continue  to  require  help  from 
the  outside. 

No  single  OECD  member  could  possibly  pro- 
vide the  assistance  needed.  But  the  combmed 
capabilities  of  the  500  million  citizens  of  the 
OECD  countries,  with  their  vast  reservoir  of  eco- 
nomic resources,  technical  skills,  and  intellectual 
talents,  can  contribute  greatly  to  helping  the 
peoples  of  the  newly  developing  lands  help 
themselves. 

The  Atlantic  Commmiity's  goal  of  stimulating 
its  own  economic  growth  and  of  providing  in- 
creased assistance  to  the  free  world's  less 
privileged  peoples  cannot  be  realized  without  con- 
sidering broad  trade  policies  in  an  international 
context.  Therefore  the  third  aim  of  the  OECD, 
as  set  forth  in  article  1  of  the  convention,  is  to 
promote  policies  designed  "to  contribute  to  the 
expansion  of  world  trade  on  a  multilateral,  non- 
discriminatory basis  in  accordance  with  interna- 
tional obligations." 

The  phrase  "in  accordance  with  international 
obligations"  was  included  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  members  of  the  OECD  are  not  expected,  by 
virtue  of  the  OECD  convention,  to  take  actions 
inconsistent  with  their  international  obligations. 
The  inclusion  of  this  phrase  in  the  convention 
neither  strengthens  nor  weakens  their  interna- 
tional obligations  nor  in  any  way  commits  the 
members  to  continue  them. 

The  OECD  will  neither  establish  nor  adminis- 
ter trade  rules  nor  have  any  authority  regarding 
the  trade  rules  of  the  GATT  [General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade].  The  OECD  will  not  con- 
duct tariff  negotiations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  OECD  will  provide  a 
forum  for :  (a)  a  frank  discussion  of  general  trade 
policies   and   practices,  (b)    the  examination   of 
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specific  trade  problems  primarily  of  interest  to 
menibei-s,  and  (c)  the  consideration  of  any  unset- 
tled trade  problems  between  the  six  coimtries  of 
the  European  Economic  Conamunity  *  and  the 
seven  countries  of  the  European  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation.^ These  discussions  of  trade  policies 
and  practices  will  be  conducted  in  a  Trade 
Committee. 

The  trade  function  of  the  OECD  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  problems  involving  the 
European  Economic  Community,  or  the  "Six," 
and  the  European  Free  Trade  Association,  or  the 
"Seven."  It  is  our  purpose  to  work  with  both 
the  Six  and  the  Seven  to  reduce  trade  difficulties 
between  them  and  with  other  countries,  to  avoid 
new  discrimination  against  our  own  exports,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  reduce  tariffs  affecting 
United  States  goods  on  a  most-favored-nation 
basis. 

These  three  broad  aims  of  the  OECD  attest  to 
the  determination  of  the  Atlantic  community  of 
nations  to  meet  the  pressing  economic  challenges 
of  the  sixties.  We  have  indeed  come  a  long  way 
from  the  days  when  the  OEEC  was  established  as 
a  purely  regional  organization  concerned  prima- 
rily with  the  recovery  of  Europe.  The  main  em- 
phasis of  the  new  OECD  will  be  on  fulfilling  the 
worldwide  responsibilities  of  its  member  nations, 
not  only  by  accelerating  their  own  growth  but  by 
taking  collective  action  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  the  developing  countries,  whose  futui'e  course 
may  well  determine  the  shape  of  the  world  of  the 
seventies. 

How  the  Convention  Will  Operate 

Perhaps  it  may  be  helpful  if  I  describe  briefly 
how  the  convention  will  operate. 

The  OECD  will  be  governed  by  a  Council,  com- 
posed of  all  members,  as  provided  in  article  7. 
The  Coimcil  is  authorized  in  article  9  to  establish 
those  subsidiary  bodies  necessary  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  OECD's  aims.  There  will  be  an  in- 
ternational secretariat,  headed  by  a  Secretary 
General,  as  provided  in  articles  10  and  11. 

Normally  the  affairs  of  the  Organization  will  be 


'  Belgium.  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and 
the  Netherlands. 

°  Austria,  Denmark,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switz- 
erland, and  the  United  Kingdom. 


handled  as  follows:  A  proposed  course  of  action 
will  be  discussed  by  the  appropriate  subsidiary 
body,  wliich,  with  the  help  of  the  secretariat,  will 
prepare  recommendations  for  the  Council's  consid- 
eration. After  due  deliberation  the  Council  will 
decide  on  the  disposition  of  the  proposal  by  mu- 
tual agreement  of  all  the  members.  Tliis  might 
take  one  of  a  variety  of  forms.  For  example,  the 
Council  could  by  unanimous  agreement:  (a)  take 
note  of  the  recommendation  of  the  subsidiary 
body,  (b)  instruct  the  subsidiary  body  to  continue 
its  consideration  of  the  matter,  (c)  agree  to  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  member  governments,  or  (d) 
agree  to  a  decision  binding  on  member  govern- 
ments, subject  to  approval  in  accordance  with 
their  constitutional  processes. 

As  provided  in  article  6,  decisions  or  recom- 
mendations require  unanimous  agreement  of  all 
members.  A  member  government  may,  however, 
abstain  from  voting  on  a  decision  or  recommenda- 
tion, and,  if  it  does,  that  decision  or  recommenda- 
tion will  not  apply  to  it.  Thus  there  is  no  situation 
in  which  any  decision  or  recommendation  can  be 
applicable  to  a  member  country  without  its  con- 
sent. Furthermore,  article  6(3)  provides  that  no 
decision  shall  be  binding  on  any  member  until  it 
has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  its  own 
constitutional  procedures.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  convention  does  not  modify  or  supersede 
any  United  States  law — Federal  or  State. 

Gentlemen,  the  convention  you  are  examining  is 
a  good  convention.  It  is  a  short,  flexible  instru- 
ment. It  is  specific  enough  to  provide  for  an  effec- 
tive organization  to  deal  with  the  main  economic 
challenges  confronting  ourselves  and  our  allies. 
Yet  it  is  general  enough  to  allow  the  OECD  to 
adapt  as  required  to  meet  changing  circumstances. 
In  urging  your  favorable  consideration  of  the 
convention,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  OECD 
grew  out  of  an  American  initiative.  Hence  it  will 
probably  not  come  into  being  until  the  United 
States  has  ratified  the  agreement.  Some  other 
nations  will  delay  their  legislative  processes  until 
the  new  organization  has  been  assured  of  United 
States  support.  Even  before  the  OECD  comes 
into  being,  however,  we  can  begin  to  transform 
the  OEEC  and  utilize  it  to  deal  with  the  pressing 
problems  of  today.  To  do  this  effectively  we  must 
demonstrate  our  intention  of  playing  a  continuing 
part  in  the  work  of  economic  cooperation  with 
our  allies. 
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I  urge  that  we  demonstrate  that  intention  by 
ratifying  the  convention. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  DILLON 

I  am  glad  to  appear  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  urge  Senate  approval  of  the 
convention  for  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  When  I  last  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  on  this  subject,  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  negotiations,  and,  wliile 
the  main  outlines  of  the  OECD  convention  were 
already  clear,  many  details  remained  to  be  ironed 
out.  Now  the  convention  has  been  signed  and  is 
before  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification. 

The  concept  of  the  OECD  reflects  an  historic 
change  in  our  relations  with  Western  Europe  and 
in  the  relations  between  the  industrialized  and 
developing  comitries.  The  OECD  would  be  the 
main  instnunentality  for  welding  stronger  links 
between  the  coimtries  of  North  America  and 
Western  Europe  in  meeting  the  enonnous  chal- 
lenge they  face  in  advancing  the  cause  of  eco- 
nomic growtli  and  freedom  throughout  the  free 
world.  Only  through  working  together  can  we 
bring  our  tremendous  economic  resources,  tech- 
nical competence,  and  scientific  ability  fully  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  today's  revolutionary 
world. 

Before  indicating  in  more  detail  the  kind  of 
cooperation  through  the  OECD  of  major  concern 
to  the  Treasui-y  Department,  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion briefly  the  origms  of  the  OECD  convention, 
with  which  I  was  closely  associated  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  OECD  was  an  American  proposal  put  for- 
ward by  President  Eisenhower  late  in  1959.  It 
was  an  initiative  to  which  the  Western  European 
countries  and  Canada  quickly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally responded. 

The  old  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  originally  established  in  1948  to  as- 
sist in  carrying  out  the  Marshall  plan,  had  com- 
pleted the  task  it  was  designed  to  fulfill.  Western 
Europe  had  been  restored  to  vigorous  health. 
Discriminatory  trade  quotas  were  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. Convertibility  of  the  major  European 
currencies  had  been  reestaljlished.  This  era  of 
transatlantic  relations  had  drawn  to  a  close. 
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In  this  earlier  period  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  associated  with  the  Europeans  in 
their  efforts  through  the  OEEC  but  were  not  full 
partners.  This  was  proper,  for  the  job  to  be  done 
required  a  breakthrough  in  intra-European  coop- 
eration, with  the  United  States  and  Canada  cast  in 
the  role  of  providing  material  and  moral  support 
for  this  great  cooperative  effort  of  Europe  to  help 
itself. 

A  New  Era  of  Partnership 

Now  we  are  entered  upon  a  new  era  and  face 
new  challenges.  In  this  era  intra-European  coop- 
eration remains  important  and  must  be  preserved. 
But,  beyond  this,  the  industrialized  countries  of 
Westei'n  Europe  and  North  America  must  hence- 
forth work  in  full  partnership  to  strengthen  the 
economy  of  the  entire  free  world  and  to  provide 
the  developing  countries  with  the  resources  they  so 
sorely  need  if  freedom  is  to  be  preserved. 

In  the  fall  of  1959  Western  Europe,  newly 
strong  and  confident,  appeared  ready  to  share 
fully  with  us  the  responsibilities  we  had  shoul- 
dered virtually  alone  through  most  of  the  postwar 
period.  Accordingly,  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
meetings  in  Paris  in  December  of  that  year  ^  with 
President  de  Gaulle,  Chancellor  Adenauer,  and 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  suggested  that  the 
time  had  come  to  reorganize  and  revitalize  trans- 
atlantic relations  so  as  to  redirect  the  energies  of 
the  industrialized  countries  toward  the  economic 
improvement  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole. 

Out  of  these  four-power  talks  emerged  consulta-  || 
tions  and  negotiations  among  all  18  of  the  member 
countries  of  the  OEEC,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada. 

A  group  of  four  experts  was  created  to  draft 
the  charter  of  a  successor  organization  to  the 
OEEC  which  the  United  States  and  Canada  could 
join  as  full  members.  After  consulting  represent- 
atives of  the  20  interested  governments,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  individuals  and  international  organ- 
izations, the  group  of  four  experts  submitted  their 
draft  in  April  1960.  Intensive  intergovei-nmental 
negotiations  on  the  OECD  then  began  in  May  and 
continued  almost  without  break  until  December 
14,  when  representatives  of  the  20  governments 
signed  the  OECD  convention. 

The  result  of  this  work  is  the  convention  before 


6  For  background,  see  BuixetIn  of  Jan.  11,  1960,  p.  43. 
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you.  It  provides  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
OECD.  It  clearly  states  the  basis  on  which  the 
industrialized  nations  of  North  America  and 
"Western  Europe  are  joining  together  and  the  rea- 
sons why  they  are  doing  so.  It  provides  the 
means  for  converting  common  policy  objectives 
into  eli'ective  action.  Yet  it  does  not  restrict  or 
impinge  upon  the  sovereign  rights  which  each  of 
the  member  countries  is  determined  to  preserve. 
In  short,  the  convention  provides  a  simple,  sturdy 
platform  from  wliich  the  OECD  countries  can 
launch  cooperative  and  constructive  action  to  meet 
the  major  economic  problems  facing  us  today. 

Coordinating  International  Economic  Policies 

The  Treasury  Department  is  especially  con- 
cerned with  two  types  of  measures  to  which  the 
functions  of  the  OECD  would  be  relevant :  those 
that  will  in-\-igorate  our  economy  and  those  that 
will  improve  our  balance-of-payments  position. 
Such  measures  are  now  closely  interrelated.  For 
the  first  time  in  over  30  years,  and  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent than  ever  before  in  our  history,  our  success 
in  pureuing  these  objectives  is  dependent  on  the 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  the  industri- 
alized coimtries  of  Western  Europe.  In  turn  their 
economies  are  heavily  influenced  by  our  actions 
here  at  home.  We  must  take  into  account  the 
international  repercussions  of  actions  which  we 
take  here  at  home,  since  the  reactions  they  may 
provoke  abroad  could  easily  frustrate  our  objec- 
tives. The  only  answer  is  close,  continuing  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  Canada  and  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  The  OECD  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  forum  for  this  consultation 
and  cooperation. 

As  an  example,  the  eifectiveness  of  the  progi-am 
just  announced  by  the  President  to  improve  our 
balance  of  payments  will  depend  to  a  considerable 
degree  on  the  extent  to  which  the  major  Western 
European  countries  pursue  compatible  policies. 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  we  in  the  Treasury 
Department  think  the  OECD  will  be  especially 
useful.  In  the  OECD  we  shall  be  able  to  have 
informal  and  frank  consultations  with  policymak- 
ing officials  from  our  partner  countries.  Such 
consultations  should  enable  the  OECD  countries 
I  to  move  in  harmony  toward  the  common  objective 
of  economic  growth.  Also  such  consultations 
should  result  in  measures  to  contribute  to  the  solu- 


tion of  the  United  States  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
balance  of  payments  and  gold,  set  forth  our  pro- 
gram to  ease  the  problem  of  short-tenn  funds 
as  well  as  to  correct  the  basic  payments  deficit  and 
achieve  longer  term  equilibriimi.  Most  of  the 
measures  described  by  the  President  will  be  more 
effective  if  complementary  policies  are  followed 
by  the  major  OECD  countries.  Some  of  the 
measures  can  be  effective  only  in  cooperation  with 
these  comitries. 

To  illustrate  the  need  for  better  international 
coordination  of  economic  and  financial  policies 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  last  year's  movements 
of  international  short-term  capital. 

During  the  first  half  of  1960  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  on  an  amiual  basis  was  $2.7  bil- 
lion— down  markedly  from  the  level  of  $3.8  bil- 
lion in  1959.  Last  spring  our  Federal  Reserve 
discount  rate  was  at  4  percent,  the  Gennan  Bun- 
desbank rate  was  4  percent,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  rate  was  5  percent.  In  other  words, 
all  those  rates  were  close  together.  Then,  as  busi- 
ness began  to  slow  in  the  United  States,  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve  began  to  ease  credit  and  reduced 
its  rate  first  to  3i/^  percent  and  later  to  3  percent. 
Meanwhile  the  German  Bundesbank,  with  its  eye 
on  the  domestic  boom  in  Germany  and  with  the 
objective  of  controlling  inflation  at  home,  in- 
creased its  discount  rate  to  5  percent  in  June. 
The  Bank  of  England  promptly  foUowed  suit 
and  upped  its  rate  to  6  percent. 

These  actions  brought  about  a  sharp  imbalance 
in  short-term  interest  rates.  The  results  were 
bad  for  all  concerned.  A  flood  of  short-term 
funds  left  New  York  seeking  the  higher  return 
in  Frankfort  and  London.  This  sharply  in- 
creased our  balance-of-payments  deficit  from  an 
annual  rate  of  $2.9  billion  in  the  first  6  months 
to  a  rate  of  $4.7  billion  in  the  second  6  months. 
This  sudden  and  sharp  increase  shook  confidence 
in  the  dollar,  and  the  result  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  outflow  of  gold.  This  in  turn 
brought  on  the  speculative  outbreak  in  the  pri- 
vate gold  market  in  London  last  October,  when 
for  a  day  or  two  gold  sold  at  $40  an  oimce. 
Meanwhile  the  large  inflow  of  American  funds 
frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  German  authorities 
to  tighten  up  on  investment  in  Germany.     When 
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this  became  clear  the  German  and  British  author- 
ities cut  back  their  discoimt  rates,  the  flow  of 
short-term  capital  slowed,  and  confidence  was 
gradually  restored. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  by  all  this  is  that  in 
these  days  of  convertible  currencies  there  must  be 
close  cooperation  and  coordination  between  our 
financial  and  monetary  authorities  and  those  of 
the  major  industrialized  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  This  is  now  recognized  on  all  sides. 
The  OECD  is  the  forum  in  which  this  coordina- 
tion can  be  worked  out  and  through  wliich  we  can 
avoid  similar  episodes  in  the  future.  As  such  it 
is  a  vitally  important  element  in  our  drive  to  right 
our  payments  deficit  without  infrmging  on  the 
actions  that  must  be  taken  to  reinvigorate  our 
economy  at  home. 

Economic  Growth  in  Less  Developed  Countries 

Tlie  OECD  will  also  pi-ovide  an  especially  im- 
portant mechanism  for  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  North  America  and  Western  Europe  to 
work  in  concert  to  contribute  to  sound  economic 
growth  in  the  less  developed  countries.  The  ex- 
treme poverty  of  these  countries  cannot  be  allowed 
to  contmue.  The  gap  between  standards  of  living 
in  the  industrialized  OECD  coimtries  and  those  in 
the  less  developed  coimtries  is  large  and  widening. 

To  narrow  this  gap  wull  require  great  effort  and 
considerable  resources.  Economic  development 
requires  the  formation  of  capital  on  a  large  scale. 
Wliile  the  greatest  portion  of  this  capital  must  be 
derived  from  savings  on  the  part  of  the  less  de- 
veloped coimtries,  these  countries  also  need  large 
help  from  the  industrialized  countries.  By  fos- 
tering consultation  and  coordination  among  mem- 
ber countries,  the  OECD  can  contribute  greatly 
to  increasing  and  improving  the  economic,  tech- 
nical, and  educational  assistance  extended  to  the 
less  developed  countries.  It  can  help  to  insure 
that  all  the  industrialized  countries  carry  their 
full  and  fair  share  of  the  burden,  including  those 
which  up  to  now  have  not  fully  met  their  respon- 
sibilities in  this  field.  In  this  respect  also  we  in 
the  Treasury  Department  look  on  the  OECD  as 
an  essential  instrument  of  financial  policy. 

To  summarize  the  role  of  the  OECD,  in  terms 
of  tasks  which  the  President  has  stressed  in  his 
message  on  balance  of  payments  and  gold 


— It  will  be  a  major  forum  for  efforts  to  har- 
monize the  financial  and  economic  policies  for 
growth  and  stability  of  most  of  those  industrial- 
ized nations  of  the  world  whose  economic  behavior 
significantly  influences  the  course  of  the  world 
economy  and  trend  of  international  payments; 

— It  will  provide  a  solid  framework  for  inten- 
sive and  frequent  international  consultations  on 
the  financial  and  monetary  policies  which  must  be 
pursued  in  order  to  achieve  and  maintain  better 
balance  in  the  international  payments  position; 

— Finally,  it  will  bring  into  being  an  organiza- 
tion of  vital  importance  for  assisting,  on  a  coop-  ■ 
erative  basis,  the  developing  countries  of  the  free 
world. 


President  Emphasizes  U.S.  Support 
for  United  Nations  in  the  Congo 

Statement  hy  President  Kennedy  ^ 

Ambassador  Stevenson  in  the  Security  Council 
today  [Febiiiary  15]  has  expressed  fully  and 
clearly  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment toward  the  attempts  to  undermine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
The  United  States  can  take  care  of  itself,  but 
the  United  Nations  system  exists  so  that  every 
nation  can  have  the  assurance  of  security.  Any 
attempt  to  destroy  this  system  is  a  blow  aimed 
directly  at  the  independence  and  security  of  every 
nation,  large  and  small. 

I  am  also,  however,  seriously  concerned  at  what 
appeal's  to  be  a  threat  of  unilateral  intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Eepublic  of  Congo. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any  government 
is  really  planning  to  take  so  dangerous  and  ir- 
responsible a  step.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  it  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  no  misiniderstanding 
of  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  such  an 
eventuality.  The  United  States  has  supported 
and  will  continue  to  support  the  United  Nations' 
presence  in  the  Congo.  The  United  States  con- 
sidere  that  the  only  legal  authority  entitled  to 
speak  for  the  Congo  as  a  whole  is  a  government 
established  imder  the  Chief  of  State,  President 
[Joseph]  Kasavubu,  wlio  has  been  seated  in  the 
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General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  by  a 
majority  vote  of  its  members.-  The  broadening 
of  the  government  imder  President  Kasavubu  is 
a  quite  legitimate  subject  of  discussion,  and  such 
discussions  have  been  going  on  in  Leopoldville 
and  in  New  York,  but  the  pui-ported  recognition 
of  Congolese  factions  as  so-called  governments  in 
other  parts  of  that  divided  counti-y  can  only  con- 
fuse and  make  more  difficult  the  task  of  securing 
Congolese  independence  and  unity. 

The  United  Nations  offers  the  best,  if  not  the 
only,  possibilitj'  for  the  restoration  of  conditions 
of  stability  and  order  in  the  Congo. 

Tlie  press  reports  this  afternoon  tliat  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  has  stated,  "If  the  United  Na- 
tions goes  out  of  the  Congo,  it  will  be  a  disaster." 
I  strongly  agree  with  this  view.  Only  by  the 
presence  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Congo  can 
peace  be  kept  in  Africa. 

I  would  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  and,  indeed,  all  members  of  tlie  United 
Nations  to  defend  the  cliarter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions by  opposing  any  attempt  by  any  govern- 
ment to  intervene  unilaterally  in  the  Congo. 


President  Pledges  United  States 
Support  of  NATO 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
which  loas  delivered  on  February  15. 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  15 

In  my  Inaugural  Address  ^  I  pledged  to  the 
members  of  this  great  organization  "the  loyalty 
of  faithful  friends." 

In  the  three  weeks  since  I  became  President  I 
have  been  increasingly  impressed  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  perils  which  confront  the  United 
States  and  free  nations  everywhere.  But  I  have 
also  been  increasingly  convinced  that  we  can  face 
down  those  perils,  if  we  mobilize  tlie  unified 
strength  and  will  of  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic 
Community. 

We  of  the  Atlantic  Community  are  the  single 
most  effective  obstacle  between  tyranny  and  its  de- 
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sire  to  dominate  the  world.  Our  historic  bonds 
of  friendship  have  been  strengthened  by  common 
values  and  a  common  goal — the  creation  of  a 
world  where  free  men  can  live  at  peace  and  in 
dignity,  liberated  from  the  bonds  of  hunger,  pov- 
erty and  ignorance.  If  we  act  together,  this  goal 
is  within  our  grasp.  If  we  falter,  then  freedom 
itself  will  be  in  mortal  danger. 

Therefore  I  pledge  the  United  States,  and  my 
own  unremitting  efforts,  to  the  support  of  the 
principles  which  guide  our  effort-,  to  the  basic  con- 
cept of  luiity  which  gives  us  strength,  and  to  the 
institutions  we  have  created  to  give  working  life 
to  our  common  intent. 

Effective  collective  defense  is  the  first  mission 
of  our  great  alliance  in  NATO.  Our  task  here 
is  to  convince  any  aggi-essor  that  an  attack  on  the 
territory  of  NATO  members  would  be  met  with 
swift,  and  punishing  resistance.  While  relying 
also  on  the  growing  strength  of  all,  the  United 
States  will  continue  its  full  participation  in  the 
coimnon  defense  effort.  I  am  convmced  that  the 
maintenance  of  U.S.  military  strength  in  Eiu-ope 
is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity and  the  free  world  as  a  wliole.  Strength 
in  Europe,  like  strength  here  in  the  United  States, 
is  an  essential  condition  of  peace. 

But  the  interests  of  NATO,  and  the  Atlantic 
Community  as  a  wliole,  are  not  military  alone. 
Tlie  dangers  to  our  security  and  the  challenges  to 
our  enterprise  take  many  forms — economic,  ideo- 
logical and  political.  Through  its  various  instru- 
ments the  Atlantic  Conununity  must  equip  itself 
to  respond  with  speed  and  unity  of  purpose  on 
every  front — by  improving  our  processes  of  con- 
sultation— by  expanding  the  area  of  our  coopera- 
tion to  include  common  problems  of  trade  and 
money,  and  by  uniting  in  the  effort  to  construct 
a  sound,  gi-owing  economy  for  the  entire  non- 
communist  world. 

Tliis  last  undertaking — the  task  of  economic  de- 
velopment— is  vital  to  the  preservation  of  freedom 
in  the  turbulent,  emerging  continents  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America ;  it  is  also  a  duty  which 
the  strong  owe  to  the  weak.  It  is  an  undertaking 
unmatclied  in  scope,  in  difficulty,  and  in  nobility 
of  purpose. 

It  is  an  important  and  heartening  fact  that  the 
adventure  of  assisting  the  underdeveloped  areas 
has  captured  tlie  imagination  and  the  idealism  of 
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the  young  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  This 
imdertaking  will  require  the  efforts  of  all  of  us — 
and  other  nations  too.  In  accomplishing  all  our 
economic  tasks  we  must  work  together  in  a  new 
intimacy  in  the  OECD  [Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development],'  and  I  hope 
that  through  the  OECD  we  shall  come  firmly  to 
grips  with  this  fundamental  problem  of  aid. 

Although  the  teclmical  task  here  is  economic, 
our  ultimate  purpose  transcends  material  consid- 
erations. The  challenge  is  to  create  a  new  partner- 
ship between  the  old  nations  in  the  noi'th  and  the 
new  nations  to  the  south.  In  the  end,  we  must 
build  that  partnership  not  merely  on  a  common 
interest  in  economic  growth,  but  on  a  coimnon 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  political  freedom. 

The  United  States,  because  of  its  larger  re- 
sources, is  prepared  to  bear  a  heavy  share  of  this 
burden.  But  I  am  confident  that  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  will  wish  to  commit  an  equitable 
proportion  of  their  own  growing  resources  to  the 
common  effort  of  economic  development,  as  well 
as  to  the  tasks  of  the  common  defense.  "Without 
that  willingness  our  effort  will  surely  fail.  In  all 
our  common  enterprises  we  must  establish  prin- 
ciples, clearly  understood  by  our  governments  and 
our  peoples,  on  wliich  burden-sharing  can  be 
based. 

We  shall  also  continue  to  support  and  encourage 
the  movement  toward  European  integration.  Tliis 
movement  is  a  powerful  and  unifying  force  which 
can  multiply  free  Europe's  strength  and  prestige, 
can  assure  increased  security  and  progress  for 
European  peoples,  and  can  contribute  greatly 
to  meeting  the  goals  of  the  broader  Atlantic 
Community. 

The  years  ahead  will  be  difBcult  and  dangerous 
for  the  friends  of  freedom.  There  will  be  setbacks 
as  well  as  gains.  But  if  we  face  candidly  the 
agenda  that  confronts  us,  our  national  differences 
will  fade  and  assume  tolerable  proportions.  If 
we  sunmion  to  the  real  tasks  we  face  our  resources 
of  mind  and  will  and  material  strength — if  we 
never  lose  sight  of  our  common  goals — then  we 
will  have  carried  forward  in  our  time  the  old  task 
of  our  community:  to  preserve  and  extend  the 
values  of  a  civilization  which  has  lighted  man's 
w^ay  for  more  than  2,500  years. 


Secretary  Rusk  To  Attend  SEATO 
Council  of  iVIinisters  Meeting 

Statement  hy  President  Kennedy 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  16 

I  am  highly  pleased  that  the  Secretaiy  of  State, 
despite  his  crowded  calendar,  has  decided  to  at- 
tend the  SEATO  Council  of  Ministers  meeting 
at  Bangkok  on  INIarch  27. 

The  Council  meeting  will  afford  the  Secretai-y 
his  first  opportunity  to  meet  personally  with  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  member  states  of  this 
important  Organization.  This  meeting  will  also 
l^rovide  the  Seci-etary  with  a  far-reaching  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  and  contribute  to 
SEATO's  vital  work  of  promoting  peace,  stabil- 
ity, and  regional  solidarity  in  the  face  of  the 
threat  now  posed  to  southeast  Asia  by  the  con- 
tinuing Communist  pressures.  One  of  the  sub- 
jects the  Secretary  expects  to  discuss  with  his 
colleagues  in  SEATO  will  be  the  most  effective 
way  to  conduct  the  future  business  of  that 
Organization. 

Details  of  Mr.  Eusk's  itinerary  as  well  as  the 
composition  of  the  delegation  will  be  announced 
later  by  the  Department  of  State.  I  understand 
that  the  Secretary's  time  is  severely  limited  and 
that  his  route  to  Bangkok  will  necessarily  be  as 
direct  as  possible. 


German-American  Relations 

Remarks  hy  Secretary  Rush  ^ 

We  do  hope  that  you  will  have  in  this  important 
conference  a  fruitful  discussion.  You  have  here 
a  combination  which  should  guarantee  a  good  dis- 
cussion. You  have  private  citizens  who  can  enjoy 
the  soar  of  wings  of  imagination,  and  you  have 
officials  who  can  provide  the  stabilizers  and  the 
rudders  of  responsibility. 

You  will  be  discussing  relations  between  peo- 
ples. These  relations  are  superficially  easy,  but 
in  fact  they  are  rather  difficult  and  complicated 
because  on  the  surface  we  seem  to  think  that  we 
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are  all  about  the  same.  We  are  people,  we  are 
families,  we  are  men  and  women  who  seem  to  have 
the  same  aspirations,  the  same  daily  needs,  the 
same  ambitions,  the  same  habits.  But  at  crucial 
moments  we  discover,  alas,  that  we  turn  out  to  be 
strangers  to  each  other. 

We  discover  that  imderstanding  is  not  a  matter 
of  passmg  amiability  but  is  a  matter  of  deep  and 
real  and  precise  knowledge  about  each  other's 
basic  ideas.  And  it  is  because  of  this  that  some 
of  us  welcome  the  attention  which  this  meeting 
expects  to  give  to  onr  educational  systems  in  our 
two  comitries  and  the  relationships  between  them, 
for  it  is  important  that  we  know  which  are  the 
ideas  that  make  a  difference  and  which  are  those 
which  are  simply  beautifully  woven  notions  with 
little  reality  behind  them. 

For  example,  our  friends  from  across  the  At- 
lantic would  do  well  to  give  some  thought  to  a 
notion  which  was  articulated  in  the  late  18th 
century  in  one  of  our  basic  documents.  That  is, 
that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  This  is  a  notion 
which  has  caused  many  philosophers  a  certain 
gentle  amusement.  It  is  a  notion  which  has  led 
others  to  express  cynicism  as  they  see  the  obvious 
exceptions  in  our  conduct.  It  is  a  notion  which 
some  have  put  away  simply  as  a  slogan  of  a  revolu- 
tionary period.  But  there  are  others  who  suspect 
that  these  simple  words  may  be  a  sort  of  scarlet 
thread  of  the  long-range  attitudes  of  the  American 
people  in  their  relationships  with  problems  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  helps  to  explain  our  instinctual  reaction  to 
such  an  issue  as  colonialism — the  colonialism  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  colonialism  in  other  parts  of 
the  world — that  makes  us  a  little  uneasy  about 
some  of  the  company  we  keep  even  in  our  close 
associations  and  gives  us  problems  of  conscience 
in  some  of  the  pi-actices  which  we  still  endure 
within  our  own  political  system. 

You  will  be  talking  about  relations  between 
governments,  and  there  you  will  be  involved  with 
a  problem  of  context,  because  these  are  not  merely 
bilateral  relations.  They  are  relations  between 
two  governments  who  in  turn  are  involved  with 
complete  universes  of  relations.  Wliat  you  and 
we  do  together  will  set  up  tangling  reactions 
throughout  the  entire  remainder  of  our  relation- 
ships with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  we  need  to 
consider  in  what  respects  we  can  work  together 


and  consolidate,  fortify,  unify  the  total  relation- 
ships which  you  and  we  have  in  common. 

For  most  of  our  problems  between  Gennany  and 
the  United  States  will  turn  out,  I  suspect,  to  be 
common  problems.  Most  of  them  are  not  bilateral 
but  arise  out  of  our  membership  in  a  larger 
community. 

When  I  was  a  student  in  Germany  many  years 
ago,  I  lived  in  Neue  Babelsberg,  and  I  had  a  canoe, 
and  I  used  that  canoe  as  often  as  possible  in  the 
lakes  that  surrounded  Neue  Babelsberg,  near 
Potsdam.  One  day  I  pulled  the  canoe  up  on  the 
bank  and  went  into  a  restaurant  for  lunch.  When 
I  came  back  the  canoe  was  gone.  I  reported  it  to 
the  water  police,  and  they  with  their  boats  scouted 
around  for  a  while.  And  then  after  a  while  they 
came  back  with  the  canoe  and  said,  "We  have 
found  your  canoe  and  have  caught  the  thief,  and 
he  will  be  punished,  but  you  yourself  will  be  fined 
five  marks  for  tempting  thieves."  My  Gei-man 
friends  with  legal  background  have  vociferously 
denied  that  there  has  been  a  crime  in  Neue  Babels- 
berg called  "tempting  thieves"  and  that  I  perhaps 
was  the  victim  of  an  ambitious  police  officer. 

But  nevertheless  the  lesson  has  been  worth  many 
times  more  than  the  five  marks  to  me,  because  I 
believe  that  we  in  our  democracies  are  confronted 
with  the  fundamental  problem  of  how  we  avoid 
tempting  thieves.  Our  problem  is  how  to  pursue 
the  human,  the  long-term,  the  civilized  purposes 
of  democratic  societies  and  yet  maintain  the  reso- 
lution and  the  strength  to  make  it  clear  that 
thieves  shall  not  have  their  way. 

Well,  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  questions 
which  you  and  we  have  in  common,  for  we  must 
consult  both  about  ideas  and  about  method  and 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  enough  unfinished  busi- 
ness ahead  of  us  to  keep  us  busy  for  a  long  time. 
As  you  take  stock  of  German-American  rela- 
tions and  the  context  of  the  responsibilities  which 
our  two  countries  must  now  bear  in  the  future,  I 
am  certain  that  you  will  reach  the  conclusion  that, 
while  much  has  been  accomplished  to  realize  our 
goals,  much  remains  to  be  achieved. 

"Wliile  a  free  democratic  society  has  been 
achieved  in  the  Federal  Republic,  17  million  Ger- 
mans continue  to  be  deprived  of  personal  freedom 
and  the  right  of  self-determination.  While  the 
security  and  freedom  of  West  Berlin  have  been 
preserved,   Berlin   remains  a  capital   without   a 
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country  through  the  unnatural  division  of  Ger- 
many, a  situation  which  can  only  be  righted 
through  reunification  and  peace  and  freedom. 

Wliile  great  strides  have  been  made  to  realize 
the  great  potentialities  of  the  North  Atlantic  Com- 
mmiity,  much  remams  to  be  done  in  the  areas  of 
mutual  defense  and  political  and  economic  coop- 
eration. And  while  the  members  of  the  Western 
Alliance  are  in  complete  agreement  as  to  the  need 
for  supplying  economic  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ing countries,  we  have  yet  to  agree  on  the  manner 
in  which  this  burden  is  to  be  shared. 

These  are  perhaps  the  most  important  areas 


where  great  problems  and  opportimities  confront 
us,  and,  although  there  are  many  others,  these 
seem  to  be  central. 

In  consonance  with  President  Kennedy's  inau- 
gural remarks,  I  believe  that  we  must  coimsel  to- 
gether to  determme  "what  together  we  can  do  for 
the  freedom  of  man,"  and  if  the  deliberations  and 
exchanges  of  this  conference  are  conducted  in  that 
spirit,  I  am  certain  that  they  will  prove  most 
productive. 

I  am  happy  to  extend  you  my  best  wishes,  and 
I  will  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  results 
of  your  talks. 


A  World  Divided 


I 


hy  Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  ^ 


Two  Kinds  of  Worlds 

In  19G0  I  made  two  voyages  of  discovei-y. 
Thanks  to  the  airplane  I  was  able  to  cover  some 
100,000  miles  and  visit  40  underdeveloped  coim- 
tries.  This  was  a  wonderful  and  perhaps  unique 
experience. 

The  pui"pose  of  these  travels  w^as  not  simply  to 
view  the  scene.  It  was  to  study  on  a  comparative 
basis  in  a  short  timespan,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
diplomatic  representatives  living  in  the  countries 
visited,  the  nature  of  the  problems  for  the  United 
States  growing  out  of  the  division  of  the  world 
into  some  30  or  40  highly  industrialized  and  per- 
haps 50  or  60  nonindustrialized  or  underdevel- 
oped areas.  The  problems,  if  not  solved,  can  be 
the  source  of  considerable  danger  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Such  a  study,  as  a  practical  matter,  must  be 
based  on  the  assembly  and  interpretation  of  many 
views.  The  opinions  of  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives, of  chiefs  of  state,  and  of  other  observers  have 


'  Address  made  before  the  Eye  Forum  at  Rye,  N.Y.,  on 
Feb.  19  (press  release  73  dated  Feb.  17). 


been  the  raw  material  for  a  number  of  conclusions. 
The  result  of  this  survey  was  not  encouraging  for 
tlie  short  run.  It  showed  that  the  world  is  called 
on  to  make  a  tremendous  effort  to  bridge  the  in- 
creasing gap.  It  underscored  the  multiplicity  of 
needs  already  known.  These  needs,  growing  out 
of  illiteracy,  poverty,  and  insecurity,  are  already 
generally  recognized,  but  the  imminent  dangere  to 
all  of  us  arising  from  these  facts  have  perhaps 
been  underestimated. 

It  is  widely  known  that  the  differences  between 
these  more-  and  less-developed  areas  have  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  in  the  i>ast  100 
years.  This  has  occurred  in  spite  of  the  increas- 
ing accessibility  of  the  more  remote  corners  of 
the  world.  Science  has  made  possible  a  refine- 
ment and  an  elaboration  of  living  in  many  coun- 
tries, while  the  peoples  of  the  jungles  and 
moimtains  have  not  changed  their  way  of  life  sig- 
nificantly for  centuries.  The  Westerner  comes 
with  his  walkie-talkie  to  a  land  where  the  drum  is 
still  the  basic  means  of  communication.  Jets  are 
crossing  impenetrable  rain  forests  to  land  near  the 
mud  walls  of  the  desert  villages.    We  have  learned 
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to  bounce  messages  off  the  moon,  but  several  hun- 
dred million  people  in  Asia  and  Africa  cannot 
read  or  write  the  simplest  words. 

Suddenly,  since  World  War  II,  the  latent  de- 
mands of  millions  have  come  to  the  fore.  The 
pressure  of  one  type  of  civilization  on  another  has 
broken  some  of  the  barriers  and  restrictions.  The 
world  cannot  continue  to  accept  these  contrasts  in 
silence.     The  needs  are  known  and  must  be  met. 

Because  of  this  new  awareness  of  the  wide  dif- 
ferences in  living  and  capability,  the  new  forces 
are  straining  our  international  relations.  Change, 
insecurity,  and  conflict  are  threatening  to  disrupt 
orderly  progress  toward  peace  and  prosperity. 
The  nature  of  the  dangers  confronting  us  can  be 
seen  by  examining  the  causes  behind  the  troubles 
in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  elsewhere.  These  causal 
factors  are  both  psychological  and  material.  Even 
if  someone  wished  to  isolate  the  more  primitive 
economies  from  those  that  are  rich  in  goods  and 
money,  it  would  be  impossible. 

Even  if  some  were  to  fear  the  dangers  of  "a 
little  knowledge,"  the  hmiger  for  education  would 
have  to  be  met.  The  plane  overhead,  the  thou- 
sands of  students  already  going  to  Moscow,  Paris, 
London,  and  New  Yoi'k,  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
civilization  are  competing  with  color  and  rhythm 
of  primitive  societies.  Some  of  the  people  who 
live  at  a  subsistence  level  do  not  yet  know  exactly 
what  they  want,  but  they  know  that  they  must 
have  "equality,"  "independence,"  and  hope  of  a 
better  life. 

The  danger  and  the  challenge  in  this  situation 
arise  in  part  out  of  the  easy  promises  and  exces- 
sive expectations  being  put  before  millions  of 
people  by  those  nations  within  the  Communist 
orbit  and  in  the  new  instruments  of  power  now  in 
the  hands  of  leaders  in  dealing  with  other  coun- 
tries, which  can  confuse  and  delude  many  as  to 
where  their  interests  lie.  If  Commmiist  China, 
while  its  people  are  starving,  sends  aid  to  Jlada- 
gascar  and  Zanzibar,  one  can  well  question  the 
ability  of  the  political  leadei's  of  Africa  and  Asia 
to  choose  a  course  consistent  with  their  peoples' 
long-range  interests.  Soviets  are  promising  large 
gifts  and  loans  in  Africa.  In  fact  they  have  said 
to  a  number  of  leaders  they  can  have  all  the  aid 
they  need.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  new  aware- 
ness of  need  in  the  less  developed  countries  and 
those  who  appear  ready  to  meet  every  need  gain 
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an  immediate  advantage.  This  situation  has  po- 
tentials for  good  and  ill  which  affect  all  our  policy. 

The  countries  which  I  have  visited  differ  from 
each  other  more  in  their  economic  conditions  than 
they  do  in  their  attitudes  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Their  point  of  view  is  strikingly  similar,  and  in 
this  unanimity  of  view  as  to  their  needs  and  re- 
quirements lies  the  urgency  of  the  problem.  Their 
economic  conditions,  in  contrast  to  this,  vai-y 
widely.  While  all  are  poor  in  terms  of  money 
income,  some  are  overpopulated  and  some  are 
undei^iopulated.  Some  are  dependent  on  a  single 
crop  and  some  have  varied  products.  Some  have 
virtually  no  dependable  water  resources  and 
others  have  heavy  rainfall,  rivers,  and  lakes. 
Some  will  remain  poor  for  decades  and  can  only 
progress  through  assistance  from  without;  othere 
have  rich  resources.  Some  have  an  easy,  simple 
life;  some  struggle  for  a  bare  subsistence. 

All,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  have  recently  be- 
come aware  of  a  contrast,  however ;  there  is  a  gap 
which  they  recognize  and  which  must  somehow 
be  filled.  One  can  generalize  the  difference  by 
saying  that  it  consists  in  large  measure  of  an  in- 
ability to  control,  even  in  part,  natural  phenom- 
ena and  that  the  countries  can  neither  prevent  nor 
compensate  for  the  vagaries  of  nature.  Thus  they 
remain  close  to  the  subsistence  level.  All  are 
fighting  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  Everywhere 
there  is  a  sense  of  injustice,  a  readiness  to  revolt 
against  restriction,  and  a  search  for  allies  who 
understand  their  problems. 

Visits  to  New  Lands 

Last  March  I  flew  mto  Bali,  Indonesia,  a  few 
hours  from  Djakarta,  the  capital  of  Indonesia. 
This  is  an  island  paradise  where  the  villagers  live 
together  in  a  cooperative  fashion.  They  have  one 
of  their  main  harvests  in  the  lagoon,  where  at  low 
tide  they  all  work  together  to  gather  their  many 
shellfish,  snails,  seaweeds,  and  many-colored  fish 
and  then  return  to  their  villages,  where  all  the  pro- 
duce is  shared  in  common.  Their  cooperation  is 
a  natural  and  spontaneous  form  of  communism. 

In  April  I  flew  over  the  mountains  to  Nepal,  past 
Mt.  Everest  and  the  many  rugged  valleys  where 
the  people  herd  their  sheep  on  the  edge  of  glaciers 
and  live  by  primitive  agricidture,  scarcely  know- 
ing where  their  country  begins  and  ends  or  who 
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tlieir  rulers  iire.  Here  the  climate  is  vigorous, 
the  soil  is  difficult,  and  travel  for  a  few  miles  an 
adventurous,  arduous  undertaking. 

More  recently  I  was  in  Zanzibar.  This  is  a 
beautiful,  tradition-bound  island  trading  post 
where  Indians,  Arabs,  Greeks,  and  English  cross 
paths  as  they  trade  in  east  Africa.  Here  the  aver- 
age peasant  builds  his  hut  of  palm  fronds.  Many 
get  their  main  food  from  coconuts  that  fall  to  be 
gathered  freely  before  the  trees  are  stripped  for 
harvest.  Others,  earning  cash  wages  from  cloves 
or  coconuts,  buy  their  simple  necessities  for  a  sub- 
sistence living  or  are  engaged  in  varied  minor 
trades. 

In  December  I  was  in  Brazzaville,  capital  of  the 
former  French  Congo.  Here  the  contrast  I  saw 
was  more  on  a  political  level.  The  President  re- 
ceived 12  other  chiefs  of  state  at  a  splendid  dinner 
with  hundreds  dancing  to  "high  life"  music  and 
eating  their  festive  meal  under  colored  lights.  The 
honor  guard  stood  with  spears,  stiff  and  handsome 
in  white  and  scarlet,  rigidly  at  attention.  In  an 
inner  room  of  the  palace  I  met  the  ancient  King 
Makoko  with  several  of  his  young  wives  seated 
beside  him  on  a  couch.  He  looked  at  me  with  cabn 
and  dignity  through  a  spectacular  green  mask. 
The  beautifully  furnished  room  in  the  former 
palace  of  the  French  Governor  General  was  bright 
with  rich  carpets  and  leopard  skins. 

A  little  later  in  December  I  went  north  to  the 
edge  of  the  Sahara.  Here  in  Kano  I  visited  the 
ancient  Muslim  city  of  the  emirs.  The  old  city  sur- 
rounded by  high  mud  walls  was  active  with  the 
noisy  traffic  of  the  camels  and  the  mules,  a  crowded 
marketplace,  and  its  people  dipping  their  clothes 
in  brilliant  dye  pits  to  make  the  garments  the  deep 
blue  so  typical  in  Nigeria.  Here  I  went  with  the 
chief  official,  wearing  long  robes  and  a  turban  with 
a  bib  covering  most  of  his  face,  to  see  the  United 
States  Mercury  project,  one  of  the  tracking  sta- 
tions for  the  future  man  in  space.  The  Mocadin 
with  his  several  followers  in  their  striped  and  flow- 
ing robes  peered  with  intense  interest  at  the  in- 
struments which  will  measure  the  breathing  and 
heartbeat  of  the  astronaut  and  bring  back  mes- 
sages from  hundreds  of  miles  up  in  outer  space. 

During  this  survey  trip  I  visited  our  embassies 
and  saw  the  heads  of  government  in  Afghanistan, 
Burma,  Mozambique,  the  Congo,  Ghana,  Mali,  and 
30  other  countries. 


The  conversations  were  directed  to  a  number  of 
specific  questions,  and  even  the  visits  to  national 
shrines  and  remote  villages  were  mainly  to  observe 
economic  and  social  conditions.  I  do  not  think  you 
want  me  to  give  a  travelog.  If  you  did  I  should 
refer  you  to  the  ample  and  interesting  literature 
on  this  subject.  All  the  brightness  of  the  land- 
scape, the  clamor  of  the  markets,  the  variety  and 
charm  of  the  people  have  been  well  detailed  by 
other  travelers.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  beauty  and  the  strangeness  of  what  I  saw 
heightened  the  interest  in  the  political  questions 
under  consideration,  but  the  reason  for  my  travels 
lay  not  in  these  aspects  of  a  real  adventure  but  in 
the  urgent  aspects  of  economic  and  diplomatic  pol- 
icy which  underlie  the  striking  contrasts  of  sound 
and  color  and  maimer  of  living. 

Insecurity  and  Misunderstanding 

Few  would  question  that  the  psychological  pres- 
sure on  our  economic  and  political  resources  re- 
sulting from  these  different  peoples  and  societies 
has  become  irresistible  and  calls  for  positive  I'e- 
action  on  our  part.  The  opportmiities  and  dangers 
are  incalculable.  If  we  do  not  miderstand  what  is 
happening  in  these  worlds,  we  shall  suffer  almost 
irreparable  loss  because  others,  with  difi'erent  ide- 
ologies and  purposes,  will  seize  the  opportunities 
and  exploit  the  material  and  human  resources  in 
these  lands.  They  can  be  used  against  us  in  a 
struggle  to  wipe  out  our  ideals,  eliminate  our 
standards  of  justice,  and  in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
our  economic  and  political  system. 

"Wliile  it  is  not  possible  to  divide  the  world  into 
clear-cut  categories  on  any  basis,  the  nature  and 
problems  of  the  less  developed  nonindustrialized 
countries  can  be  recognized  and  described.  The 
areas  which  fall  into  this  category  contain  more 
than  half  the  M'orld's  population,  and  they  inhabit 
a  large  part  of  the  world's  surface.  If  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  half  who  are  relatively  un- 
affected by  industrialization  and  advanced  forms 
of  govermiient  we  find  thei'e  are  a  host  of  prob- 
lems which  challenge  us  by  their  immediacy. 
Moreover,  there  is  an  evident  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  articulate  leaders  in  these  coimtries  to 
remain  the  victims  of  the  forces  of  nature  or  suffer 
from  backward  economic  and  governmental  rela- 
tions. 

There  is  a  widespread  sense  of  injustice  because 
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of  the  awareness  of  poverty  in  a  world  of  almost 
limitless  economic  potential  and  a  readiness  to 
build  power  on  false  foundations  wherever  an  offer 
for  quick  aid  promises  to  afford  the  glittering 
prospects  of  increasing  prestige.  Sometimes, 
though  not  always,  the  aim  of  the  leaders  is  linked 
with  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Always  it  is  re- 
lated to  a  sense  of  resentment  that  the  part  of  the 
world  which  they  luiow  and  rule  has  been  de- 
prived, for  whatever  reason,  of  resources  and  ca- 
pacity to  live  in  equality  of  status  and  material 
well-being  with  other  nations. 

Even  if  there  were  a  desire  to  underestimate  the 
significance  of  illiteracy,  poverty,  and  disease,  the 
political  dangers  in  this  di\aded  world  cannot  be 
ignored.  There  is  an  imminent  danger  of  local 
intrigue.  The  international  struggle  for  world 
domination,  Communist  materialism,  and  the  de- 
sire to  conti'ol  the  xmderdeveloped  resources  will 
feed  on  the  needs,  the  emotions,  and  the  sense  of 
inferiority  in  these  areas. 

Thus  the  free  nations  of  the  West,  which  have 
endeavored  to  support  the  true  independence  of  a 
score  of  new  countries,  could,  through  ignorance 
and  misiniderstanding,  lose  not  only  the  friends 
and  allies  in  these  new  lands  but  also  lose  the  bal- 
ance of  advantage  now  available  to  us  in  people 
and  resources. 

There  is  now  no  possibility  of  slowing  the  speed 
with  which  these  problems  are  upon  us.  The  con- 
tacts between  countries  are  multiplying  daily. 
Thousands  of  students  from  the  underdeveloped 
countries  who  have  gone  to  the  U.S.S.K.,  Red 
China,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  will  further  alter  the  conditions  and  atti- 
tudes in  the  next  2  or  3  years.  Leaders  from 
countries  whose  names  were  scarcely  known  a  few 
weeks  ago  appear  in  Washington  and  London,  in 
Belgrade  and  Delhi.  Their  words  are  headlines; 
their  needs  and  intentions  command  considera- 
tion. Anyone  with  a  plane  ticket  can  reach  the 
heart  of  Asia  or  of  Africa  in  1  day's  time  or  can 
leave  these  places  with  the  same  ease  for  a  foreign 
capital.  Every  statesman  is  traveling.  While 
this  helps  to  build  up  a  sense  of  self-confidence 
and  a  feeling  of  participation  in  the  minds  of  the 
leaders  in  even  the  small  countries,  it  also  adds 
greatly  to  the  complexity  of  the  problems  facing 
world  leaders.  There  are,  for  instance,  more  than 
a  score  of  new  countries  in  Africa  alone  voting 


in  the  United  Nations  and  engaging  in  serious 
negotiation  without  the  benefit  of  long  experience 
and,  sometimes,  with  no  predictable  line  of  inter- 
national conduct. 

The  contacts,  and  in  fact  the  collisions,  of  views 
and  interests  become,  at  this  time,  of  prime  im- 
portance because  there  has  been  for  a  decade  or  so 
a  vacuum  which  inevitably  becomes  filled  from 
some  quarter.  We  who  are  dedicated  to  a  world 
of  peace  and  prosperity  must  turn  our  thoughts 
into  action,  not  only  by  giving  material  help  when 
it  is  appropriate  but  in  every  area  and  country 
providing  that  type  of  intellectual  and  moral  sup- 
port which  will  create  the  forces  and  expand  the 
capacity  to  build  and  to  develop  these  nations  at  a 
tempo  suited  to  the  will  and  capacity  of  free 
men  and  their  available  resources. 

Political  Dangers 

The  reason  for  the  political  vacuum  which  has 
developed  in  a  number  of  areas,  particularly  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  can  best  be  understood  if  one 
examines  the  characteristics  of  those  countries 
which  are  less  industrialized  and,  in  some  cases, 
newly  independent.  The  problems  which  come  to 
the  forefront  in  any  consideration  of  recent  activi- 
ties, statements,  or  programs  by  the  leaders  of 
these  countries  are  manifestly  based  on  a  number 
of  psychological  factors  growing  out  of  age-old 
traditions,  tribal  differences,  and,  in  many  cases, 
racial  prejudices  or  feelings  of  conflict.  Religion, 
superstition,  and  a  sense  of  the  hostility  of  natural 
forces  all  lie  behind  the  sense  of  insecurity  wliich 
dominates  the  populations  under  consideration. 

The  approach  to  economic  problems  is  from  a 
different  standpoint  from  that  which  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  in  the  last  few 
hundred  years.  In  Africa  even  more  than  else- 
where, preoccupation  with  the  sources  of  power 
predominates  over  economic  considerations.  Wliile 
it  was  always  true  to  some  extent  that  those  who 
govern  must  give  first  attention  to  maintaining 
sufficient  support  to  assure  their  ability  to  act,  in 
many  of  the  less  developed  countries  economic 
planning  and  the  increase  of  resources  has  not 
been  held  to  be  a  prime  factor  in  securing  such 
support.  The  idea  that  work  by  average  people 
can  largely  control  and  limit  natural  forces  is  not 
prevalent.  The  chief  on  the  other  hand  has  a 
large  role  and  a  mystical  power. 
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For  these  reasons  the  present-day  leadership  in 
some  African  and  Asian  countries  confronted  with 
new  situations  appear  mainly  concerned  with 
maintenance  of  personal  power  and  prestige  in 
tiie  national  as  well  as  local  spheres  to  this  leader- 
ship. There  is,  in  fact,  little  evidence  that  the 
standard  of  living  is  a  main  preoccupation  al- 
though there  are  some  signs  of  growing  concern 
with  the  well-being  of  the  average  person.  Thei-e 
is  so  little  expectation  that  material  improvement 
can  be  achieved.  There  is  danger  that  the  heads 
of  state  may  act  recklessly  in  the  political  sphere 
in  efforts  to  strengthen  their  position.  These  spe- 
cial dangers,  which  beset  new  nations  in  dealing 
with  the  older  powers,  have  already  become  evi- 
dent in  Africa.  There  have  been  in  some  cases 
efforts  to  break  down  useful  working  associations 
with  Europe.  There  have  also  been  separatist 
tendencies  along  tribal  lines  which  go  against  the 
economic  and  political  interests  of  areas  involved. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  prestige  and  a 
sense  of  "belonging"  it  is  fortunate  that  the  United 
Nations  has  provided  a  foiiim  where,  as  President 
Kennedy  said  in  liis  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,^  each  country  could  have  a 
vote  without  regard  for  wealth  or  size  on  an  equal- 
ity witli  every  nation  however  large  or  small. 
This  fact  gives  a  possibility,  if  it  can  be  properly 
developed,  for  meeting  some  of  the  psychological 
needs  of  new  nations  as  well  as  of  older  nations 
and  can  help  combat  a  widespread  sense  of  injus- 
tice among  leaders  which  can  otherwise  embitter 
and  distort  international  relations. 

Combined  with  action  in  the  diplomatic  and 
political  fields  of  a  general  nature,  there  is  an  evi- 
dent need,  recognized  in  many  quarters,  for  sup- 
port to  strengthen  administrative  and  executive 
action.  This  need  is  felt  in  tei-ms  of  various  alli- 
ances and  the  tools  that  are  associated  with  power, 
including  airplanes  and  arms.  Education  of  vari- 
ous types  has  assumed  a  major  importance.  "WHien 
there  is  little  assurance  that  the  leaders  can  de- 
velop a  government  apparatus  of  reliable  nature, 
they  are  more  likely  to  let  tJieir  feelings  of  resent- 
ment for  the  past  and  insecurities  for  the  future 
lead  them  into  international  alliances  which  are 
not  in  their  true  interest.  Attacks  on  the  more 
well  developed  and  prosperous  countries  are  the 
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result  of  centuries  of  remoteness  and  lack  of  infor- 
mation and  tlierefore  are  underetandable.  They 
can.  however,  hold  disturbing  prospects  for  peace- 
loving  nations. 

The  acknowledged  weakness  in  the  political 
field  is  caused  by  economic  want  and  lack  of  ex- 
perience as  well  as  a  high  degree  of  illiteracy. 
Because  of  these  conditions  there  is  virtually  no 
press  or  other  dissemination  of  information  in 
many  of  tlie  less  developed  countries.  There  are 
in  fact  few  means  of  communication — by  tele- 
phone, roads,  rail,  or  plane.  The  radio,  some- 
times from  Peking  and  Moscow,  is  a  more  widely 
effective  source  of  information  and  propaganda 
than  the  less  sophisticated  means  one  might  ex- 
pect in  this  early  transitional  period. 

Literacy — an    ingredient    of   effective    democ-   j 
racy — in  the  less  developed  countries  varies  from   1 
about  5  percent  to  25  or  30  percent,  wdth  no  one 
able  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  either  the  pop- 
ulation figures  or  the  educational  status. 

Elections,  when  held,  must  be  confined  to  the 
simplest  procedures.  There  can  be  little  develop- 
ment of  the  democratic  process  until  the  means  of 
communicafion  and  the  level  of  education  are 
raised.  Thus  a  one-party  government,  if  show- 
ing signs  of  strength  and  prestige  in  comparison 
with  neighbor  governments,  is  acceptable  to  the 
large  majority  within  the  country  because  it  gives 
freer  play  to  intrigiie  and  manipulation  in  the 
international  world  of  power  politics.  These 
dangers,  while  they  may  diminish  if  conditions 
improve,  are  elements  of  major  concern  in  devel- 
oping broad  programs  of  assistance. 

Economic  Needs 

The  economic  needs  of  less  developed  coimtries 
are  almost  by  definition  major  aspects  of  their 
problems.  Similarly,  the  more  developed  coun- 
tries by  the  nature  of  the  case  bear  substantial 
responsibilities.  Theirs  is  the  task  not  only  of 
working  for  a  balanced  economic  development  to 
meet  obvious  needs,  but  they  must  also  consider 
seriously,  for  political  and  psychological  reasons, 
what  the  leaders  of  these  countries  think  they 
need. 

It  is  unwise  to  consider  the  material  conditions 
as  separate  from,  or  as  more  urgent  than,  these 
less  tangible  elements  of  the  situation. 
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As  indicated  already,  for  example,  the  lack  of 
conimuiiication  and  education  are  both  hamper- 
ing the  healthy  development  of  good  government. 
The  failure  to  possess  certain  manifestations  of 
modern  civilization  such  as  roads,  dams,  steel 
mills,  and  airplanes  accentuates  the  feverish 
maneuvering  for  power  and  may  actually  hamper 
the  creation  of  goverimaents  with  constnictive 
economic  and  political  programs.  It  is  because 
of  the  compelling  desire  on  the  part  of  the  newly 
developing  countries  to  take  a  significant  place 
among  nations  that  many  of  the  leaders  are  eager 
to  accept  the  first  offers  made  to  them,  frequently 
coming  from  the  Commmiist  bloc,  before  they  en- 
ter on  the  more  time-consuming  studies  of  finan- 
cial conditions,  engineering  requirements,  or  long- 
range  needs. 

Many  doubt  whether  the  non-Communist  world 
has  become  fully  aware  of  the  speed  needed  in 
dealing  with  countries  intent  on  making  prog- 
ress in  one  decade,  which  might  be  more  than 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  past 
200  years. 

If  a  midground  can  be  foimd  between  the  rash 
promises  and  miwarranted  projects  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  slow  development  of  comprehensive 
and  somidly  based  progi-ams  on  the  other,  there 
is  still  urgent  need  for  action  on  communication 
equipment,  roads,  airfields,  water  development, 
power,  and  many-sided  health  and  educational 
programs. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  a  few  words  the 
manner  in  which  hundreds  of  millions  are  living 
and  working  in  the  forests,  the  bush,  the  moun- 
tain regions,  and  the  desert  wastes  that  character- 
ize a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
efforts  to  meet  these  problems  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  are  probably  of  major  concern 
to  all  peoples  living  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions. The  efforts  to  create  the  instrimients  and 
make  available  the  resources  to  accomplish  this 
task  at  a  tempo  which  will  meet  the  political  as 
well  as  economic  requirements  obviously  tax  the 
capacities  of  evei-y  nation,  the  more-  and  the  less- 
developed.  The  general  nature  of  the  problem 
is  clear,  but  the  specific  elements,  the  time  se- 
quences, and  the  coordination  of  activities  are 
difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  plan.  Never- 
theless the  work  is  going  forward,  and  the 
challenge  is  brmging  to  the  forefront  new  capac- 


ities in  all  fields.  In  this  work  the  success  achieved 
will  depend  in  very  large  measure  on  the  mider- 
standing  and  proper  use  of  human  resources,  com- 
bined with  the  obvious  willingness  to  divert  mate- 
rial wealth  into  new  channels. 

Doors  of  Opportunity  To  Be  Opened 

While  the  miracle  of  universal  development  in 
a  few  years,  the  conquest  of  disease,  want,  and  ig- 
norance cannot  be  expected,  the  means  for  a  sound 
begimiing  and  a  cumulative  rate  of  progress  are  at 
hand.  The  immense  poverty  and  the  widespread 
lack  of  economic  incentive,  skills,  and  equipment 
need  not  bring  paralysis.  There  are  now  every- 
where stirrings  of  a  new  hope  and  a  new  determi- 
nation. Moreover  most  of  the  people  are  friendly 
to  us. 

With  resjiect  to  the  less  developed  countries 
there  are  considerable  differences  between  the 
newer  comitries  of  Africa  and  the  older  countries 
of  Asia.  It  is  not  useful  to  say  that  the  areas  dif- 
fer, but  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  there  are 
in  Asia,  and  in  a  few  cases  in  Africa,  a  number  of 
ancient  civilizations  on  which  have  been  built  more 
modern  structures  of  governmental  apparatus. 
"VVliere  this  is  characteristic  there  is  a  nucleus  of 
trained  civil  servants,  a  body  of  experience,  and 
a  sophisticated  outlook  which  affects  the  prospect 
of  development.  In  some  cases  the  ability  to  plan 
is  so  notable  that  both  the  economic  and  the  politi- 
cal outlook  differ  markedly  from  those  of  more 
primitive  societies.  In  these  instances  aid  of  vari- 
ous types  and  diplomatic  relations  of  a  construc- 
tive nature  can  be  anticipated  in  the  near  future 
and  in  some  cases  are  already  exercising  a  con- 
structive influence. 

Differences  in  economic  and  political  conditions 
will  continue  to  exist,  and  many  of  them  will  be 
troublesome.  If,  however,  the  doors  are  open  for 
men  to  enter  and  the  expectation  of  progress  may 
be  realized,  the  worst  dangers  can  be  avoided. 
The  new  world  we  are  trying  to  create  will,  in  any 
case,  have  considerable  diversity.  If  our  policies 
are  successful  there  will  be  different  levels  of  liv- 
ing in  many  places,  but  abounding  opportmiity. 
If  we  can  meet  the  present  challenge  no  one  will 
be  shut  away  from  freedom  to  work,  to  live,  to  par- 
ticipate in  government  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  resources  and  potential  which  are  there  to  be 
developed. 
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Alliance  for  Progress 


hy  Adolf  A.  Berle 

Chairman,  Task  Force  on  Latin  America'^ 


Many  of  us  have  long  urged  the  importance  to 
the  United  States  of  Latin  America  and  tlae  inter- 
American  world.  That  importance  is  now  receiv- 
ing full  recognition  from  President  Kennedy  and 
the  new  administration  in  "Washington.  In  liis 
inaugural  address,^  as  also  in  his  message  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,^  he  made  clear  that  Latin 
American  problems  were  very  much  on  his  mind 
and  heart.  The  alianza  fara  progreso  is  a  logical 
development  of  President  Roosevelt's  "good  neigh- 
bor" policy,  on  whose  base,  indeed,  the  new  policy 
is  founded. 

In  discussing  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  the  inter- American  world,  let  me  reject  one  at- 
titude which  finds  too  easy  acceptance  in  some 
quarters.  I  believe,  and  will  presently  suggest, 
that  opportunities  have  been  missed.  Unques- 
tionably mistakes  have  been  made.  Yet,  taken 
as  a  whole  and  in  the  context  of  history,  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  be  proud  of  its  record 
toward  its  20  American  neighbors. 

The  United  States  has  held  unquestioned  su- 
periority in  military  power.  Since  the  close  of 
World  War  II  it  has  been  one  of  the  two  greatest 
military  powers  in  the  world.  Economically  it 
is  beyond  question  the  most  productive.  It  has  so 
distributed  its  wealth  that  its  people  enjoy  the 
highest  standard  of  living  known  to  history. 

For  the  past  generation  this  country  has  lived 
with  its  20  American  neighbor  countries  in  peace. 
None  of  them  have  had  the  slightest  fear  that 


1  Address  made  before  the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs 
Council,  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Feb.  10  (press  release 
Gl). 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6,  19G1,  p.  175. 

3  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  13, 1961,  p.  207. 


American  military  force  would  be  used  to  coerce 
or  oppress  them.  Never,  perhaps,  in  history  did 
a  situation  exist  in  which  weak  or  unarmed  na- 
tions lived  next  door  to  a  great  nation  with  such 
absolute  security  that  its  greater  power  would  not 
be  used  against  them.  This  redeemed  one  of 
President  Roosevelt's  great  pledges — freedom 
from  fear. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  historical  record  is 
remarkable.  Many  of  us  have  thought  (and  I 
myself  have  written)  that  the  United  States  could 
and  should  have  done  more  than  it  did  and  that, 
by  comparison  with  what  was  done  elsewhere  in 
the  past  few  years,  its  economic  program  did  not 
give  adequate  recognition  to  the  importance  and 
needs  of  Latin  America.  As  an  American  I  can 
say  this  to  other  Americans.  Despite  that,  the 
fact  is  that  never  before  in  history  has  a  great 
power  offered  its  resources  to  its  neighbor  coun- 
tries to  the  extent  that  the  United  States  has  af- 
forded economic  help  to  its  neighbors.  Actually, 
never  in  history  did  a  great  power,  victorious  in 
war,  help  other  countries,  victors  and  vanquished, 
as  did  the  United  States. 

As  history  goes,  the  record  is  one  of  restraint, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  j^eoiDles,  and  generosity. 
I  have  no  patience  with  some  who  seem  to  think 
the  LTnited  States  should  beat  its  breast  or  develop 
a  guilt  complex  because  it  lias  been  strong  and  has 
been  productive.  Our  task  is  not  that.  Rather, 
it  is  to  consider  how  we  can  make  better  use  of  our 
opportunities  and  bo  of  more  assistance  in  a  hemi- 
sphere bound  together  by  geography,  by  history, 
and  by  a  magnificent  common  heritage. 

It  is  well  to  be  explicit.  As  the  cold  war  pro- 
gresses, the  United  States  is  under  continuous 
attack  by  hostile  propagandists  in  Latin  America 
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and  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States.  Practi- 
cally all  of  this  stems,  of  course,  from  Communist 
sources,  though  some  is  carried  on  by  groups  who 
do  not  know  its  ultimate  soui-ce.  There  is,  and 
should  be,  no  reason  for  those  who  are  not  Com- 
munists to  accept  unthinkingly  the  propaganda 
phrases. 

"Yankee  imperialism,"  for  example,  is  obviously 
a  slander  and  a  lie.  For  more  than  a  century 
every  country  in  the  Americas  has  been  completely 
secure.  Each  has  been  as  free  to  determine  its 
destiny,  its  government,  and  its  social  system  as 
countries  can  be  in  this  vast  and  interdependent 
world.  Attempts  to  insist  that  expansion  of 
American  trade  has  been  "imperialist"  are  either 
silly  or  malicious.  Americans  have  traded  with 
countries  which  wished  to  trade  with  them. 
American  investment  was  wanted.  In  many  cases 
it  was  eagerly  sought.  It  has  played  its  part  in  the 
growing  industrialization  of  a  number  of  Latin 
American  countries.  For  the  generation  past,  the 
American  companies  which  set  up  enterprises 
abroad  in  the  main  have  done  their  work  honor- 
ably and  well.  The  United  States  in  return  gave 
access  to  its  markets  and  shared  its  techniques. 
"Wliatever  the  problems,  they  were  not  those  of 
imperialism. 

Population  Growth  and  Economic  Development 

Having  said  that  much,  let  me  now  observe  that 
problems  do  exist  in  all  directions.  They  are  not 
peculiar  to  Latin  America.  But  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  American  Republics 
there  exists  a  close  and  intimate  relationship.  We 
consequently  discuss  them  more  freely  and  deal 
with  them  more  directly.  They  stem  from  two 
essential  facts. 

The  first  and  greatest  fact  is  that  the  popula- 
tions of  these  countries,  which  increase  faster  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  have  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  30  years.  Wlien  I  visited  Brazil  in 
1936,  its  population  was  slightly  over  30  millions. 
Today  it  is  probably  70  millions.  Remembering 
that  the  United  States,  when  I  was  in  school,  had 
90  millions  of  population  and  was  industrially  de- 
veloped only  a  little  more  than  Brazil  is  now,  one 
sees  that  country  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  great 
power.  In  varying  degree  the  same  is  true  of 
many  other  countries  in  the  region. 

These  new  populations  are  coming  into  a  world 


which  does  not,  as  did  the  19th  century  M-oi'ld, 
accept  poverty  and  misery  as  the  inevitable  condi- 
tion of  most  of  mankind.  They  demand  greater 
production  in  their  countries,  and  they  also  de- 
mand a  better  distribution  of  income  and  of 
wealth.  The  population  of  the  United  States  de- 
manded very  similar  social  reforms  in  the  first 
three  decades  of  this  century. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  Latin  American 
countries  with  one  or  two  exceptions  have  emerged 
in  the  past  few  years  into  the  20tli  century  indus- 
trial world.  Their  technical  capacity  is  great,  as 
anyone  familiar  with  the  cities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Sao  Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  or  Mexico  City  knows 
very  well.  These  cities  rival  the  famous  capitals 
of  the  Old  "World  in  population,  in  construction,  in 
capacity.  In  a  word,  these  countries  can  produce 
if  social  organization  is  adequate.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  Latin  American  world  expects,  and 
is  anxious,  to  accelerate  its  economic  development, 
intending  that  its  productivity  and  standard  of 
living  shall  be  equal  to  those  of  its  advanced  coun- 
tries. They  are  seeking,  as  the  United  States 
sought  50  years  ago,  to  speed  up  development  along 
every  line. 

In  the  idiom  of  Latin  America,  movements  of 
this  kind  are  frequently  called  "revolutionary." 
Where  governments  are  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  peoples,  changes  can  be  made  through  normal 
political  processes.  'Wliere  the  people  are  de- 
prived of  their  sovereignty,  the  word  "revolution" 
more  nearly  describes  the  actual  process. 

The  ferment  occasioned  by  this  desire  for  more 
rapid  progress  and  for  a  better  distribution  of 
wealth  is  one  which  we  in  the  United  States  ought 
to  understand  very  well  indeed.  We  have  been 
doing  it  ourselves  under  our  own  system  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

Movements  of  this  kind  are  not  new  in  the 
American  Hemisphere.  Of  historical  interest  is 
the  fact  that  they  have  always  been  in  advance  of 
similar  movements  in  Europe.  Our  Revolution  in 
the  United  States  preceded  the  French  Revolu- 
tion by  14  years.  The  Revolution  of  1910  in  Mex- 
ico preceded  the  revolution  in  the  Soviet  Union 
by  7  years.  The  revolution  in  Bolivia  preceded 
the  current  attempt  to  export  a  Russian  or  Chinese 
type  of  totalitarianism  to  Cuba.  During  all  this 
period  all  the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere  have  been 
agreed  on  one  policy :  They  intended  the  American 
nations  to  be  master  of  their  own  destiny. 
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Attempts  at  Outside  Interference 

From  time  to  time  attempts  have  been  made  from 
outside  the  hemispliere  to  determine  its  fate.  Such 
an  attempt  by  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance  led  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823. 
Again,  during  and  after  the  American  Civil  War, 
the  Dominican  Eepublic  went  back  under  Spanish 
rule,  while  Napoleon  III  established  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  in  Mexico.  Both  attempts  failed.  I 
am  clear  that  the  same  failure  will  befall  any  at- 
tempt made  by  powers  outside  the  American  Con- 
tinent today.  In  any  event,  such  interference 
would  merely  be  an  obstacle  to  the  main  task 
placed  before  all  our  coimtries. 

We  do  have  enemies  in  Latin  America.  They 
are  these :  ignorance,  disease,  poverty,  and  fear.  I 
am  clear  these  can  be  conquered  by  men  of  good 
will  working  together.  Propagandists  who  seek 
to  make  trouble  are  merely  an  added  hindrance  in 
this  conquest.  A  gi-eat  Cuban  patriot,  [Jose] 
Marti,  once  observed  that  those  who  sow  hatred  in 
the  inter- American  world  are  enemies  not  merely 
of  those  they  traduce  but  of  their  own  countries 
and  countrymen.  The  world  we  seek  to  create  will 
not  be  built  on  hatred.  The  production  needed 
cannot  be  set  up  by  armed  men.  The  friendship 
of  peoples  does  not  emerge  from  a  framework  of 
lies,  distortions  of  history,  or  cheap  slogans. 

Peoples,  businessmen,  governments,  universities, 
technicians  working  together  by  taking  cool  and 
careful  account  of  fact,  by  recognizing  conditions 
and  seeking  to  make  them  better,  by  mobilizing 
resources,  by  creating  situations  where  the  best  of 
technique  can  be  brought  to  bear,  by  working  to- 
ward necessary  reforms — social,  agrarian,  and 
economic — can  and  will  win  this  endless  battle 
against  the  age-old  enemy  which  in  Spanish  is 
called  miseria. 

The  task  of  creating  these  conditions,  of  helping 
to  liberate  the  great  resources  of  talent  that  Latin 
Americans  have,  of  learning  from  them,  even 
while  we  offer  them  what  we  may  have  to  share, 
is  the  real  work  of  statesmen  in  this  hemisphere. 
There  are  young  men  in  every  country — I  know  a 
great  many  of  them — whose  capacities,  once  lib- 
erated, are  equal  to  the  task.  There  are  older  men 
whose  abilities  are  already  devoted  to  it. 

So  I  suggest  we  begin  by  refusing  to  accept  the 
silly  slogans  of  division.  Let  us  brush  aside  the 
follies  of  propaganda.  We  can  test  men  by  their 
willingness  to  seek  the  best  for  their  peoples  rather 


than  their  personal  power.  From  the  youth  and 
from  the  teachers,  from  the  writers  and  from  the 
scientists,  from  the  agronomists  and  the  technical 
experts,  from  the  doctors  and  the  pioneers  of 
health,  from  the  responsible  trades  imion  leaders, 
from  the  scholars  and  tlie  poets,  from  the  pioneers 
in  agrarian  reform  and  fi'om  the  organizers  of 
markets,  we  can  create  the  general  staff  for  the 
"alliance  for  progress." 

President  Announces  Recognition 
of  Government  of  El  Salvador 

Statement  hy  President  Kennedy  ' 

I  have  a  statement  that  we  have  today  [Febru- 
ary 15]  recognized  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor. It  has  announced  its  determination  to  bring 
about  free  and  democratic  elections  in  that  coim- 
try,  and  it  seeks  solutions  for  the  economic  and 
social  difficulties  which  that  coimtry  has  faced. 
These  objectives  are  in  consonance  with  our  goal 
of  a  free  and  prosperous  Latin  America.  Mani- 
festoes of  the  Government  and  its  agencies  have 
indicated  a  clear  detennination  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  that  comitry, 
paz'ticularly  those  engaged  m  agriculture.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  assist  El  Salvador  in  reaching 
these  goals  luider  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Bogota. 

Pan  American  Day  and 
Pan  American  Week,  1961 

A    PROCLAMATION^ 

Whereas  on  April  14,  1061,  the  peoples  of  the  American 
Republics  will  honor  the  seventy-first  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  an  organization  for  inter-American  coopera- 
tion, now  known  as  the  Organization  of  American  States ; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States  view  with  sym- 
pathy and  urgency  the  aspirations  of  their  good  neigh- 
bors of  this  Hemisphere  for  a  way  of  life  which  promises 
increased  political,  spiritual,  cultural,  and  economic  well- 
being;  and 

Whereas  the  Ideals  of  peace,  freedom,  and  human  prog- 
ress are  again  threatened  by  forces  Intent  on  subverting 
them,  and  a  rededication  of  those  determined  to 
strengthen  the  inter-American  system  is  rerinired ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is  proud  to  par- 
ticipate within  the  frameworli  of  the  inter-American  sys- 


'  Read  by  the  President  at  his  news  conference  on  Feb. 


15. 


"  No.  3392 ;  26  Fed.  Reg.  1261. 
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tern  in  the  formulation  of  new  cooperative  measures  for 
social  improvement  and  economic  development  to  help 
meet  the  desires  of  the  peoples  of  this  Hemisphere  for  a 
better  way  of  life  and  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  free 
and  democratic  institutions  in  the  American  Republics : 

Now,  THEREFORE,  I,  JoHN  F.  Kennedt,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  Friday, 
April  14,  1961,  as  Pan  American  Day,  and  the  period  from 
April  9  to  April  15,  1961,  as  Pan  American  Week ;  and  I 
invite  the  Governors  of  the  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  other  areas  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  similar  proclamations. 

I  also  urge  our  citizens  and  all  interested  organizations 
to  share  in  the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  and  Pan 
American  Week,  in  testimony  of  the  historical  ties  and 
friendly  relations  which  unite  the  people  of  this  country 
with  the  peojiles  of  other  American  Republics. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  tenth  day  of 

February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 

[seal]     dred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of 

the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 

and  eighty-fifth. 


A^X^X  X*^ 


By  the  President: 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


President  AbaSishes  Operations 
Coordinating  Board 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  19 
STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

I  am  today  [February  19]  issuing  an  Executive 
order  abolishing  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board.  This  Board  was  used  in  the  last  admin- 
istration for  work  which  we  now  plan  to  do  in 
other  ways.  This  action  is  part  of  our  program 
for  strengthening  the  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual departments. 

First,  we  will  center  responsibility  for  much  of 
the  Board's  work  in  the  Secretary  of  State.  He 
expects  to  rely  particularly  on  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries in  charge  of  regional  bureaus,  and  they  in 
turn  will  consult  closely  with  other  departments 
and  agencies.  This  will  be  our  ordinary  rule  for 
continuing  coordination  of  our  work  in  relation  to 
a  country  or  area. 

Second,  insofar  as  the  OCB — as  a  descendant 


of  the  old  Psychological  Strategy  Board — was 
concerned  with  the  impact  of  our  actions  on  for- 
eign opinion — our  "image"  abroad — we  expect  its 
work  to  be  done  in  a  nmnber  of  ways :  in  my  own 
office,  in  the  State  Department,  under  Mr.  [Ed- 
ward E.]  Murrow  of  USIA  [United  States  In- 
formation Agency],  and  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  sjjirit  and  meaning  of  our  actions  in  for- 
eign policy.  We  believe  that  appropriate  coor- 
dination can  be  assured  here  without  extensive 
formal  machinery. 

Third,  insofar  as  the  OCB  served  as  an  instru- 
ment for  insuring  action  at  the  President's  direc- 
tion, we  plan  to  continue  its  work  by  maintaining 
direct  communication  with  the  responsible  agen- 
cies, so  that  everyone  will  know  what  I  have  de- 
cided, while  I  in  turn  keep  fully  informed  of  the 
actions  taken  to  carry  out  decisions.  We  of  course 
expect  that  the  policy  of  the  "Wliite  House  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  executive  branch  as  a  whole,  and 
we  shall  take  such  steps  as  are  needed  to  insure 
this  result. 

I  expect  that  the  senior  officials  who  served  as 
formal  members  of  OCB  will  still  keep  in  close 
and  infonnal  touch  with  each  other  on  problems 
of  common  interest.  Mr.  Bromley  Smith,  who 
has  been  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  OCB,  will 
continue  to  work  with  my  Special  Assistant,  Mr. 
McGeorge  Bundy,  in  following  up  on  Wliite 
House  decisions  in  the  area  of  national  security. 
In  these  varied  ways  we  intend  that  the  net  result 
shall  be  a  strengthening  of  the  process  by  which 
our  policies  are  effectively  coordinated  and  carried 
out,  throughout  the  executive  branch. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  109201 

Revoking  Executive  Order  No.  10700  of  February  25, 
1957,  AS  Amended  ' 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  statutes,  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  ordered  that  Executive  Order  No.  10700  of 
February  25,  1957,  entitled  "Further  Providing  for  the 
Operations  Coordinating  Board",  as  amended,  be,  and  it 


is  hereby,  revoked. 


The  White  House, 
February  18, 1981. 


//^  /  At^yu^u, 


"  26  Fed.  Reg.  1463. 

'  For  background,  see  Bitlletin  of  Mar.  25, 1957,  p.  504, 
and  Oct.  5, 1959,  p.  493. 
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U.S.  Welcomes  Actions  of  10  Nations 
on  Currency  Convertibility 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT • 

Ten  members  of  the  International  Monetaiy 
Fmid  today  [February  15]  annoimced  the  fonnal 
convertibility  of  their  currencies  witliin  the  mean- 
ing of  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Fimd.  The 
10  are  the  United  Kingdom,  the  6  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Community— that  is,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and 
the  Netherlands — together  with  Sweden,  Ireland, 
and  Peru.  These  actions  are  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  United  States.  They  represent  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  the  10  countries  to  achieve 
one  of  the  major  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Fund 
articles.  They  constitute  further  evidence  tliat  the 
system  of  monetary  cooperation  embodied  in  the 
Fmid  is  worlcing  successfully.  INIost  of  these 
countries  announced  the  convertibility  of  their 
currencies  for  nonresidents  some  2  years  ago.  To- 
day they  have  confirmed  their  convertibility  policy 
in  a  broader  and  more  formal  sense.  This  action 
means  that  the  10  countries  have  fonnally  ac- 
knowledged their  adherence  to  the  permanent 
rules  of  the  Fund  that  prohibit  the  imposition  of 
exchange  restrictions  on  current  international 
payments  without  prior  approval  of  tlie  Fund.  It 
also  means  that  these  currencies  will  have  the  same 
status  as  the  U.S.  dollar  in  Fund  operations. 


IMF  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  announced 
on  February  15  that,  effective  that  day,  10  member 
countries  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund — 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Ireland,  Italy,  Lux- 
embourg, the  Netherlands,  Peru,  Sweden,  and  the 
LTnited  Kingdom — were  accepting  the  obligations 
of  convertibility  for  their  currencies,  as  set  forth 
in  article  VIII  of  the  Fund  agreement. 

This  group  of  countries  had  previously  availed 
themselves  of  article  XIV  of  the  agreement,  un- 
der whicli  members  are  permitted  to  maintain  and 
adapt  exchange  restrictions  without  obtaining  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Fund.     Article  VIII,  on  the 


"  Bead  to  news  correspondents  on  Feb.  15  by  Lincoln 
White,  Director  of  the  Office  of  News. 


otlier  hand,  requires  those  members  which  are 
subject  to  its  provisions  to  avoid  restrictions  on 
current  payments,  multiple  exchange  rates,  and 
discriminatory  currency  practices.  If  these  coun- 
tries were  ever  again  to  resort  to  such  measures, 
they  would  have  to  consult  with  tlie  Fund  and 
obtain  its  prior  approval.  The  counti'ies  listed 
above  have  now  joined  the  earlier  article  VIII 
group,  consisting  of  10  countries,  all  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  practically  all  cur- 
rencies used  to  finance  international  trade  and 
payments  are  now  convertible  under  article  VIII. 
In  this  way  an  important  step  has  been  taken 
toward  the  realization  of  the  multilateral  system 
of  payments  envisaged  in  the  Fund  agreement, 
and  the  move  gives  added  assurance  that  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  major  trading  currencies  will 
continue  unimpaired  and  that  the  balanced  growth 
of  world  trade  will  not  be  hampered  by  any  un- 
warranted use  of  exchange  restrictions. 

The  present  move  by  the  10  countries  to  article 
VIII  has  become  possible  after  years  of  effort  by 
these  countries  to  strengthen  their  internal  econo- 
mies and  to  achieve  a  sufficiently  strong  balance- 
of-payments  and  reserve  position  to  enable  them 
to  remove  restrictions  on  current  international 
payments.  The  decisive  step  for  the  nine  Euro- 
pean countries  concerned  was  taken  in  December 
1958,  when  they  established  the  external  converti- 
bility of  their  currencies;  since  then  they  have 
continued  to  improve  their  general  economic  posi- 
tions and  they  have  taken  further  measures  to  re- 
duce restrictions  and  discriminations.  The  Fund 
has  played  a  part  in  this  return  to  convertibility 
by  providing  financial  assistance  to  a  number  of 
the  countries  and  by  pressing  for  progress  in  the 
removal  of  restrictions  in  general  statements  of 
policy  and  in  the  regular  consultations  held  an- 
nually with  all  article  XIV  countries. 

The  acceptance  of  the  obligations  of  article  VIII 
by  these  10  countries  has  important  implications 
for  the  Fund's  general  activities.  The  currencies 
of  some  of  these  countries  have  already  been  made 
available  by  the  Fund  to  assist  other  member  coun- 
tries, but  under  the  Fund's  articles  it  has  not  been 
permissible  to  use  those  currencies  in  repayment 
to  the  Fund.  The  acceptance  of  article  VIII  gen- 
erally removes  this  limitation  and  encourages  the 
use  of  a  larger  number  of  currencies  in  Fund 
transactions. 
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In  anticipation  of  a  move  to  article  VIII  by  a 
number  of  comitries,  the  Executive  Directors  of 
the  Fund  agreed  hist  June  that  there  was  great 
merit  in  volimtai-y  discussions  with  article  VIII 
countries,  ordinarily  at  intervals  of  about  a  year. 
In  this  way  the  Fund  expects  to  be  able  to  provide 
a  more  effective  forum  for  the  exchange  of  views 
on  monetary  and  financial  developments  and  thus 
to  promote  international  monetary  cooperation  in 
a  changing  world. 


International  Bank  Issues 
6-IVIonth  Financial  Statement 

The  International  Bank  for  Eeconstruction  and 
Development  reported  on  February  19  that  its 
reserves  had  risen  by  $47.6  million  in  the  first  6 
months  of  the  current  fiiiancial  year  to  a  total  of 
$556.0  million. 

The  additions  to  reserves  in  the  6-month  period 
ending  December  31,  1960,  are  made  up  of  net 
earnings  of  $33.4  million  wliich  were  placed  in  the 
supplemental  reserve  against  losses  on  loans  and 
guarantees  and  loan  commissions  of  $14.2  million 
which  were  credited  to  the  special  reserve.  On 
December  31  the  supplemental  reserve  totaled 
$377.4  million  and  the  special  reserve  was  $179.1 
million. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  conmiissions,  was 
$83.3  million.  Expenses  totaled  $49.9  million  and 
included  $42.9  million  for  interest  on  the  Bank's 
funded  debt,  bond  issuance,  and  other  financial 
expenses. 

During  the  period  the  Bank  made  12  loans  total- 
ing $292.4  million — in  Colombia,  El  Salvador, 
India  (two  loans),  Israel,  Japan  (two  loans), 
Mexico,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  and  Peru. 
Tliis  brought  the  total  number  of  loans  to  277  in 
54  countries  and  raised  the  gross  total  of  loans 
signed  to  $5,473  million.  By  December  31,  as  a 
result  of  cancellations,  repayments,  and  sales  of 
loans,  the  portion  of  loans  signed  still  retained  by 
the  Bank  had  been  reduced  to  $4,062.5  million. 

Disbursements   on  loans   were  $180.2  million. 


making  total  disbursements  $4,101.4  million  on 
December  31. 

The  Bank  sold  or  agreed  to  sell  the  equivalent 
of  $83  million  principal  amounts  of  loans.  At  De- 
cember 31  the  total  amomit  of  such  sales  was  $894 
million,  of  which  all  except  $69  million  was  with- 
out the  Bank's  guarantee. 

Repayments  of  principal  received  by  the  Bank 
amounted  to  $48.6  million.  Total  principal  re- 
payments amounted  to  $747.5  million  on  December 
31 ;  this  included  $386.5  million  repaid  to  the  Bank 
and  $361  million  repaid  to  the  purchasers  of  bor- 
rowers' obligations  sold  by  the  Bank. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  Bank  amounted  to 
$2,158.4  million  on  December  31,  1960,  reflecting 
a  net  increase  of  $85.4  million  over  the  past  6 
months.  In  this  period  new  bond  issues  and  pri- 
vate placements  of  Bank  obligations  amounted  to 
the  equivalent  of  $167.8  million.  They  consisted 
of  a  public  bond  issue  of  Sw  fr  60  million  ($14 
million)  and  three  private  placements:  a  $30  mil- 
lion 4%  Three  Year  Note;  $100  million  of  31/2% 
Two  Year  Bonds;  and  $23.8  million  of  41/2% 
Bonds  of  1960,  due  1968-72  (DM  100  million 
drawn  down  under  arrangement  made  in  August 
1960  to  borrow  DM  500  million).  Outstanding 
debt  was  increased  a  further  $32  million  as  the 
result  of  delivery  of  $4.2  million  of  bonds  which 
had  been  subject  to  delayed  delivery  aiTange- 
ments,  the  drawing  down  of  an  additional  $23.8 
million  equivalent  from  the  deutsche  mark  bor- 
rowine  of  December  1959,  and  the  revaluation  of 
outstanding  Canadian  Dollar  Bond  Issues  by  $4 
million.  Funded  debt  maturing  amounted  to  $105 
million,  and  sinking-  and  purchase-fund  trans- 
actions amounted  to  $9.4  million. 

Pursuant  to  the  increase  in  the  authorized  capi- 
tal of  the  Bank  from  $10  billion  to  $21  billion  on 
September  15, 1959, 60  members  have  doubled  their 
subscriptions  and  27  members  have  subscribed  to 
$1,359.9  million  in  addition  to  their  100  percent 
increase.  In  November  and  December  1960,  Cuba 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  withdrew  from  mem- 
bership in  the  Bank.  The  subscribed  capital  of 
the  Bank  amounted  to  $19,902.2  million  on  De- 
cember 31,  1960. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings^ 

Scheduled  March  1  Through  May  31,  1961 

U.N.   Plenipotentiary  Conference  on  Diplomatic  Intercourse  and     Vienna Mar.  2- 

Immunities. 

IAEA  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Civil  Liability  for  Nuclear     Vienna Mar.  6- 

Damage. 

FAO  Committee  of  Government  Experts  on  the  Uses  of  Designa-     Rome Mar.  6- 

tions,  Definitions,  and  Standards  for  Milk  and  Milk  Products. 

GATT  Committee  II  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade  ....      Geneva Mar.  6- 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  17th  Session     New  Delhi Mar.  8- 

U.N.   Scientific  Committee  on  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation:  9th     Geneva Mar.  13- 

Session. 

U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  on  Con-     Geneva Mar.  13- 

struction  of  Vehicles  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Road  Transport. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  15th  Ses-     Geneva Mar.  13- 

sion. 

ICAO  Legal  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Aerial  Collisions     .    .    .      Paris Mar.  14- 

FAO  European  Commission  for  Control  of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease:     Rome Mar.  14- 

8th  Session. 

Ad  Hoc  Commission  of  the  International  Committee  of  Weights     Paris Mar.  20- 

and  Measures  for  the  Revision  of  the  Convention  on  the  Meter. 

FAO  International  Meeting  on  Fish  Meal Rome Mar.  20- 

International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group:  3d  Session Mexico,  D.F Mar.  20- 

U.N.  ECE  Senior  Economic  Advisers Geneva Mar.  20- 

GATT  Committee  III  on  Expansion  of  International  Trade   .    .    .      Geneva Mar.  21- 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee Geneva Mar.  22- 

U.N.  ECE  Coal  Committee:  51st  Session Geneva Mar.  23- 

Development  Assistance  Group:  4th  Meeting London Mar.  27- 

SEATO  Council:  7th  Meeting Bangkok Mar.  27- 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee:  25th  Session Geneva Mar.  27- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Industrial  Development New  York Mar.  27- 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences:  6th  Meeting  of     Turrialba March 

Technical  Advisory  Council. 

Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History:  7th  General     Rio  de  Janeiro Apr.  3- 

Assembly. 

9th  Pan  American  Consultation  on  Cartography Rio  de  Janeiro Apr.  3- 

6th  Pan  American  Consultation  on  Geography Rio  de  Janeiro Apr.  3- 

5th  Pan  American  Consultation  on  History Rio  de  Janeiro Apr.  3- 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  31st  Session New  York Apr.  4- 

lAEA  Board  of  Governors:  21st  Session Vienna Apr.  5- 

IMCO  Assembly:  2d  Session London Apr.  5- 

International  Aviation  Research  and  Development  Symposium      .      Atlantic  City Apr.  10- 

lADB  Board  of  Governors:  2d  Meeting Rio  de  Janeiro Apr.  10- 

FAO  Group  on  Cocoa:  4th  Session Accra Apr.  10-* 

FAO  Program  Committee:  5th  Session Rome Apr.  10- 

ILO    Regional    Conference    of    American    States    Members:  7th     Buenos  Aires Apr.  10- 

Session. 

GATT  Panel  on  Subsidies  and  State  Trading Geneva Apr.  10- 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;   16th  Session Geneva Apr.  11- 

WMO  Commission  for  Hydrological  Meteorology:  1st  Session    .    .      Washington Apr.  12- 

Diplomatio  Conference  on  Maritime  Law Brussels Apr.  17- 

GATT  Balance-of-Payments  Consultations Geneva Apr.  17- 

U.N.  Committee  on  Non-Self-Governing  Territories New  York Apr.  17- 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Social  Commission:  13th  Session New  York Apr.  17- 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women:   14th  General  Assembly    .      Lima Apr.  17- 


'  Prepared  in  the  Oflice  of  International  Conferences,  Feb.  16,  1961.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  CENTO,  Central  Treaty  Organization;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC, 
Economic  and  Social  Council;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 
lADB,  Inter- American  Development  Bank;  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  ICAO,  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  ILO,  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization; IMCO,  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication 
Union;  NATO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  PAHO,  Pan  American  Health  Organization;  SEATO,  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation; UNICEF,  United  Nations  Children's  Fund;  UPU,  Universal  Postal  Union;  WMO  World  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation. 
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ICAO  Panel  on  Origin-and-Destination  Statistics:  3d  Meeting  .    . 

FAO  Ad  Hoc  Meeting  on  Jute 

U.N.   ECOSOC   Commission   on   Narcotic   Drugs:  Committee    on 

Illicit  Traffic. 

ITU  Administrative  Council:   16th  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  16th  Session.    .    . 
5th   ICAO   Divisional   Meeting   on   Personnel   Licensing/Aviation 

Medicine. 

CENTO  Ministerial  Council:  9th  Meeting 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:   18th  Session 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  9th  Session  .    .    . 
U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Commodity  Trade:  9th  Session  .  . 

14th  International  Cannes  Film  Festival 

ICEM  E.xecutive  Committee:   17th  Session 

UPU  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee 

FAO/UNICEF  Joint  Pohcy  Committee:  3d  Session 

ILO  Inland  Transport  Committee:  7th  Session 

NATO  Ministerial  Council 

Inter-American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission:  3d  Meeting  .... 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


U.S.  and  West  Indies  Sign 
New  Defense  Areas  Agreement 

Following  is  a  statement  made  to  the  press  on 
Feb'/iMiry  15  hy  John  Hay  Whitney,  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegatio7i  to  the  negotiations  for  a  new 
defense  areas  agreement  with  The  ^Yest  Indies, 
together;  with  an  exchange  of  inessages  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Sir  Orantley  Adams, 
Prime  Minister  of  The  West  Indies. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  WHITNEY 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  15 

The  recent  negotiation  of  a  new  defense  areas 
agreement  with  the  federation  of  Tlie  West  Indies, 
cuhninating  in  its  signature  at  Trinidad  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  has  established  a  finn  foundation  of  re- 
lationships between  the  United  States  and  this 
newly  emerging  nation  which  is  scheduled  to  at- 
tain complete  independence  next  year.^ 

I  believe  it  is  of  special  significance  that  the 
leaders  of  The  West  Indies  have  declared  unequiv- 
ocally their  detennination  to  join  the  Western 
commimity  upon  independence  and  to  play  their 
part  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  freedom 
in  the  world.  The  reasoning  which  led  The  West 
Indies  to  this  decision  was  well  expressed  by  Mr. 
Norman  Manley,  Premier  of  Jamaica,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  signing  ceremony.  He  said  that  The 
West  Indies  "had  to  determine  where  it  would 
stand  in  the  world  as  an  independent  nation. 
Most  of  the  new  nations  of  the  world  had  opted  on 
neutrality.  I  declare  my  own  personal  conviction 
that  we  have  done  wisely  and  well  in  deciding  that 
neutrality  serves  no  purpose."  Mr.  Manley  added 
that  a  nation  built  upon  the  same  principles  as 
"our  great  neighbor,  the  United  States,  and  our 
old  mentor,  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  pre- 
pared to  fight  for  independence." 

Dr.  Eric  Williams,  Premier  of  Trinidad,  said 
that  The  West  Indies  by  entering  into  the  new 
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agreement  demonstrated  "a  united  resolve  to  play 
her  full  part  with  those  nations  who  are  pledged 
to  defend  and  preserve  the  liberties  and  way  of 
life  of  our  Western  society." 

This  identification  by  the  federation  of  The 
West  Indies  with  the  Westerii  Hemisphere  makes 
it  incmnbent  upon  the  United  States  to  use  ex- 
treme care  in  its  future  policies  and  programs  to 
treat  the  peoples  of  The  West  Indies  on  a  basis  of 
equality  with  our  other  hemispheric  good  neigh- 
bors. This  applies  particulai'ly  to  such  mattei'S  as 
participation  in  the  new  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment program  for  Latin  America,  in  immi- 
gration policy,  and  in  oiu-  treatment  of  this  newly 
emerging  nation  in  all  trade  matters. 

I  have  with  me  today  two  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  were  fellow  members  of  our  delega- 
tion to  the  signing  ceremony.  Mr.  George  Weav- 
er, Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
is  a  leader  who  has  long-established  contacts  with 
the  labor  movement  throughout  The  West  Indies. 
Dr.  Hector  Garcia  is  a  distinguished  leader  in 
our  southwestern  States  and  has  played  a  most 
important  role  in  the  development  of  good  rela- 
tions with  our  Latin  American  neighboi's. 


EXCHANGE  OF  MESSAGES 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  16 
President  Kennedy  to  Prime  Minister  Adams 

February  9, 1961 

His  Excellency 

Sir  Grantlet  Adams,  C.M.G.,  Q.C., 
Prime  Minister  of  The  ^yest  Indies, 
Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad 

Dear  IVIr.  Prime  Minister:  I  wish  to  thank 
you  and  your  cabinet  colleagues  for  your  thought- 
ful message  of  congratulation  ^  upon  my  inau- 
guration in  office.  It  gives  me  particular  jileasure 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  a  new  agree- 
ment providing  for  our  mutual  defense  to  recip- 
rocate your  confidence  in  the  endurance  and 
strength  of  the  present  f I'iendly  relations  between 
our  two  countries.  The  United  States  looks  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  The  West  Indies  will  be- 
come an  independent  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  to  the  opportu- 
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nity    of    welcoming    her    into    the    hemispheric 
community. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 

Prime  Minister  Adams  to  President  Kennedy 

14  Febkuabt  1961 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  President  :  I  offer  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
great  kindness  of  your  letter  sent  to  me  on  the  occasion 
of  the  signing  of  the  Defence  Areas  Agreement  in  Port 
of  Spain.  The  reading  of  your  letter  added  a  note  of 
the  highest  significance  to  the   Signing  Ceremony. 

My  Government  and  I  warmly  reciprocate  your  ex- 
pressions of  good  will  which  serve  to  increase  our  satis- 
faction in  the  close  and  enduring  friendship  between 
our  two  countries,  upon  which  this  Agreement  and  our 
cooperation  in  defence  and  other  spheres,  are  founded. 

We  are  particularly  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  President,  for 
having  made  it  possible  for  The  Honourable  John  Hay 
Whitney  to  be  your  special  representative  at  the  cul- 
minating stage  of  an  understanding,  to  the  success  of 
which  Mr.  Whitney's  broad  vision  and  sincerity  have 
made  so  unique  a  contribution. 

All  has  gone  well  and  to  good  purisose.  The  presence 
of  Mr.  Weaver  and  Dr.  Garcia  at  this  time  and  their  wide 
knowledge  and  sympathetic  approach  to  human  problems 
in  their  respective  fields,  have  enabled  us  to  have  with 
them  discussions  which  proved  of  the  highest  value  to  us. 

I  would  also  pay  tribute  to  the  magnificent  efforts, 
over  many  months,  of  United  States  Officials  and  Services 
which  produced  work  of  the  highest  distinction,  enabling 
this  Agreement  which  gives  such  mutual  satisfaction,  to 
be  perfected  so  expeditiously. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Geantlet  Adams 


Canada  and  United  States  Sign 
Estate-Tax  Convention 

Press  release  71  dated  February  17 

Secretary  Eusk  and  A.  D.  P.  Heeney,  the  Cana- 
dian Ambassador,  signed  at  AVashington  on  Febru- 
ary 17  a  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

This  estate-tax  convention  is  fundamentally 
similar  to,  and  has  the  same  basic  objectives  as, 
estate-tax  conventions  which  have  entered  into 
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force  between  the  United  States  and  12  countries, 
including  the  convention  of  June  8,  1944,  with 
Canada  ^  as  modified  by  a  convention  of  June  12, 
1950.^  Such  conventions  are  designed  to  eliminate 
double  taxation  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
in  one  country  of  estates  in  which  nationals  of  the 
other  country  have  intei-ests. 

The  new  convention  with  Canada  will  take  the 
place  of  the  1944  convention  as  modified.  The 
1944  convention  provided  that,  for  Canada,  the 
taxes  referred  to  therein  were  the  taxes  imposed 
under  the  Dominion  Succession  Duty  Act.  That 
convention,  as  modified,  was  rendered  inoperative 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Dominion  Succession  Duty 
Act  and  the  enactment  of  the  Canadian  Estate 
Tax  Act  effective  January  1,  1959.  It  is  provided 
in  the  new  convention  that,  upon  its  entry  into 
force,  the  1944  and  1950  conventions  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  terminated  as  to  estates  of  dece- 
dents dying  on  or  after  January  1,  1959,  and  that 
the  new  convention  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come 
into  effect  as  to  estates  of  decedents  dying  on  or 
after  that  date. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  conc«med,  the 
convention  applies  only  with  respect  to  United 
States  (that  is.  Federal)  taxes.  It  does  not  apply 
to  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Colmnbia,  or  the  Territories  or  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States. 

The  convention  is  subject  to  ratification.  It  will 
be  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 


Current  Actions 


1955.     Entered  into  force  October  7,  1957.     TIAS  3930. 

Signature:  Peru,  December  21,  1960. 
Protocol  of  rectification  to  the  French  text  of  the  general 

agreement.     Done  at  Geneva  June  15,  1955.     Entered 

into  force  October  24, 1956.     TIAS  3677. 

Signature:  Peru,  December  21, 1960. 
Protocol  relating  to  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of 

new   schedule  III — Brazil — to  the  general  agreement. 

Done  at  Geneva  December  31,  1958.^ 

Signature:  Pakistan,  December  8,  1960. 


BILATERAL 

Canada 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
the  estates  of  deceased  persons.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton February  17,  1961.  Enters  into  force  upon  ex- 
change of  instruments  of  ratification. 

Ireland 

Amendment  to  the  agreement  of  March  16,  1956  (TIAS 
4059),  concerning  the  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
Signed  at  Washington  February  13,  1961.  EJnters  into 
force  on  the  day  on  which  each  Government  receives 
from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements. 

Norway 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  15  and  June 
26,  19.53  (TIAS  3468),  relating  to  the  disiwsition  of 
equipment  and  materials  furnished  by  the  United  States 
under  the  mutual  defense  assistance  program.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Oslo  September  1,  1960,  and 
January  14,  1901.     Entered  into  force  January  14,  1961. 

West  Indies 

Agreement  concerning  U.S.  defense  areas  in  the  federa- 
tion of  The  West  Indies.  Signed  at  Port-of-Spain  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1961.     Entered  into  force  February  10,  1961. 

Yugos!avia 

Agreement  providing  special  economic  assistance  to  Yugo- 
slavia to  support  technical  assistance  projects  pro- 
gramed for  fiscal  year  1961.  ISffected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Belgrade  January  19,  1961.  Entered  into  force 
January  19,  1901. 


MULTILATERAL 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,   1958.     Done  at  London 
December  1,  1958.     Entered  into  force  January  1,  1959. 
TIAS  4389. 
Accession  deposited:  Ecuador,  January  19,  1961. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Protocol  amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX 

of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done 

at  Geneva  March  10,  195.5.' 

Signature:  Peru,  December  21, 1960. 
Protocol  amending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of 

the   general   agreement.     Done   at   Geneva   March   10, 


'  .59  Stat.  91.5. 

"  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2348. 

°  Not  in  force. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Consulate  at  Colon,  Panama,  Remains  Open 

Department  mailing  notice  dated  February  2 

The  U.S.  consulate  at  Colon,  Panama,  which  was  sched- 
uled to  close  August  19,  1960,  has  been  continued  in  opera- 
tion. Pending  the  assignment  of  a  principal  officer  to 
Colon,  the  Embassy  at  Panamd  is  daily  detailing  a  vice 
consul  to  the  consulate. 

Colon  has  no  consular  district.  The  Embassy  services 
the  entire  Republic  of  Panama.  The  Embassy  at  Panamd 
will  supervise  the  administration  of  Colon. 
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American  Consulate  at  Aruba 
Closes  on  March  1 

Press  release  5S  dated  February  8 

For  reasons  of  economy  which  constrain  the  Department 
of  State  to  reduce  certain  consular  operations  in  areas 
where  consular  representation  is  otherwise  available 
nearby,  the  American  consulate  at  Aruba,  Netherlands 
Antilles,  will  be  closed  to  the  public  effective  March  1, 
1961.  Subsequent  to  March  1  the  functions  now  handled 
by  the  American  consulate,  Aruba,  will  be  assumed  by 
the  American  consulate  general,  Curagao. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  February  13  confirmed  the  following 
nominations: 

George  C.  McGhee  to  be  Counselor  of  the  Department 
of  State.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  69  dated  February  16.) 

Charles  W.  Yost  to  be  a  deputy  representative  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  (For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press 
release  dated  January  28.) 


Appointments 

Herbert  J.  AVaters  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  effec- 
tive February  6.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  55  dated  February  8.) 

Henry  W.  Wiens  as  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration Representative  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo,  effective  February  10.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  65  dated  Febru- 
ary 10.) 


United  States  Educational  Foundation  in  India.  TIAS 
4553.     3  pp.     5(f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  In- 
dia, amending  the  agreement  of  February  2,  1950,  as 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  New  Delhi  May  9 
and  July  29,  1960.     Entered  into  force  July  29,  1960. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  B.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Interchange  of  Patent  Rights  and  Technical  Information 
for  Defense  Purposes — Filing  Classified  Patent  Applica- 
tions.   TIAS  4552.     3  pp.     5«(. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Norway,  amending  the  agreement  of  December  5, 1958,  and 
January  6  and  17,  1959.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at 
Oslo  April  25  and  August  12,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
August  12, 1960. 


TIAS   4554.     3  pp. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities. 

5<t. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Chile,  amending  the  agreement  of  June  2, 1960.  Exchange 
of  notes — Signed  at  Santiago  August  12,  1960.  Entered 
into  force  August  12, 1960. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Cash  Contribution  by  Japan. 

TIAS  4555.     6  pp.     5<f. 

Arrangement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  March  8,  1954.  Ex- 
change of  notes — Signed  at  Tokyo  August  9,  1960.  En- 
tered into  force  August  9, 19(30. 

Commission    For    Educational    Exchange.    TIAS    4559. 

7  pp.     10<f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Uru- 
guay. Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Montevideo  July  22, 
1960.     Entered  into  force  July  22, 1960. 

Passport  Visas — Non-Immigrant  Visa  Procedures.  TIAS 
4561.     3  pp.     5(f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Australia.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Canberra  March 
13,  June  1,  and  August  19,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
August  19,  1959. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.    TIAS  4566.    3  pp.    5i. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Norway,  amending  annex  C  to  the  agreement  of  Janu- 
ary 27,  1950.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Oslo  July 
21  and  August  18,  1960.  Entered  into  force  August  18, 
1960. 

Defense — ^Transfer  of  Military  Equipment,  Materials,  and 
Services.   TIAS  4567.    5  pp.    5«(. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Haiti.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Port-au-Prince 
September  1,  1960.     Entered  into  force  September  1,  1960. 

Defense — Loan  of  Vessel  to  Colombia.    TIAS  4568.    3  pp. 

54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Colombia,  amending  the  agreement  of  April  5  and  7, 
1960.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Bogotd  July  25, 
1960.     Entered  into  force  July  25, 1960. 

Defense — Weapons  Production  Program.  TIAS  4569.  11 
pp.    104. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Norway.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Oslo  February 
13,  1960.  Entered  into  force  February  13,  1960.  And 
amending  agreement.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at 
Oslo  April  26  and  September  16,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  September  16,  1960. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Redistributable  and  Excess 
Property.    TIAS  4570.    3  pp.    5<t. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Denmarlj,  amending  the  agreement  of  November  16,  1951, 
and  April  28,  1952.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Copen- 
hagen September  12,  1960.  Entered  into  force  September 
12,  1960. 

Guaranty  of  Private  Investments.   TIAS  4571.    5  pp.    5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Liberia.    Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Monrovia  Sep- 
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tember  6  and  12,  1960.  Entered  into  force  September  12, 
1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural   Commodities.     TIAS  4572.     5   pp. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  amending  and  supplementing  the 
agreement  of  June  30,  1959,  as  amended.  Exchange  of 
notes — Signed  at  Seoul  September  14,  1960.  Entered  into 
force  September  14,  1960. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Disposition  of  Equipment 
and  Materials.    TIAS  4573.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Italy,  amending  the  agreement  of  November  20  and 
December  14,  1951.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Rome 
September  7,  1960.     Entered  into  force  September  7,  1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural   Commodities.     TIAS  4574.     4  pp. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
India,  supplementing  the  agreement  of  May  4,  1960, 
as  supplemented.  Signed  at  Washington  September  23, 
1960.  With  exchange  of  notes.  Entered  into  force 
September  23,  1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4575.  4  pp. 
50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  amending  the  agreement  of 
August  9,  1960.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Cairo 
September  17,  1960.  Entered  into  force  September  17, 
1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural   Commodities.     TIAS   4576.     8  pp. 

100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Ceylon.  Signed  at  Colombo  September  30,  1960.  With 
exchange  of  notes.  Entered  into  force  September  30, 
1960. 

Economic  Assistance  to  Libya.     TIAS  4577.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Libya,  amending  the  agreement  of  September  9,  1954,  as 
supplemented.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tripoli 
June  30,  1960.     Entered  into  force  June  30,  1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities — Child  Feeding  Pro- 
gram.   TIAS  4578.    4  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Italy.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Rome  July  19,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  July  19,  1900. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.     TIAS  4579.     4  pp. 

50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Pakistan,  amending  the  agreement  of  April  11,  1960. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Karachi  September  23, 
1960.     Entered  into  force  September  23,  1960. 

Article  XVIII  of  Agreement  Under  Article  VI  of  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security — Facilities  and 
Areas  and  Status  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
Japan— Application  of  Paragraph  5  to  Certain  Maritime 
Claims.    TIAS  4580.    3  pp.    50. 

Understanding  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Tokyo  August  22, 
1960.     Entered  into  force  August  22,  1960. 

Termination  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  of  April  8, 

1943.    TIAS  4.581.    4  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Iran.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tehran  July  27, 
1960.     Entered  into  force  July  27,  1960. 
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Defense— Loan  of  Additional  Vessels  to  Spain.  TIAS 
4582.     2  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Spain.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Madrid  September 
30,  1960.     Entered  into  force  September  30,  1960. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Disposal  of  Redistributable 
and  Excess  Property.    TIAS  4583.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Luxembourg,  amending  the  agreement  of  July  7,  1954. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Luxembourg  March  4  and 
June  10,  1900.     Entered  into  force  June  10,  1960. 

Vocational   Education — Cooperative   Program   in   Brazil. 

TIAS  4584.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Brazil,  extending  and  amending  the  agreement  of  Octo- 
ber 14,  1950,  as  extended  and  amended.  Exchange  of 
notes — Sigmxl  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  June  29,  1960.  En- 
tered into  force  June  29, 1960. 

Weather  Stations — Cooperative  Program  at  Antofagasta, 
Quintero  and  Puerto  Montt.  TIAS  4.585.  4  pp.  50. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Chile,  extending  the  agreement  of  March  1,  1957,  as  ex- 
tended. Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Santiago  July  21 
and  September  7,  1960.  Entered  into  force  September  7, 
1960.     Operative  retroactively  January  1,  1960. 

Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources — Cooperative  Pro- 
gram in  Brazil.    TIAS  4586.    4  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Brazil,  extending  and  amending  the  agreement  of  June  26, 
19.53.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
August  24,  1960.     Entered  into  force  August  24,  1960. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4587.  3  pp. 
50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Burma,  amending  article  II  of  the  agreement  of  May  27, 
1958,  a.s  amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at 
Rangoon  October  10, 1960.  Entered  into  force  October  10, 
1960. 

Interchange  of  Patent  Rights  and  Technical  Information 
for  Defense  Purposes.    TIAS  4588.     10  pp.     100. 
Agreement  between   the  United   States  of  America  and 
Spain.     Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Madrid  July  13  and 
21,  1960.     Entered  into  force  July  21,  1960. 

Defense— Loan  of  Vessel  to  Chile.  TIAS  4589.  5  pp.  50. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Chile.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Santiago  June  28 
and  July  16,  1960.     Entered  into  force  July  16,  1960. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance— Disposition  of  Equipment 
and  Material.   TIAS  4590.    3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Portugal,  amending  the  agreement  of  June  16  and  July  9, 
1952.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Lisbon  September 
15,  1960.     Entered  into  force  September  15,  1960. 

Operations  in  Antarctica.  TIAS  4591.  3  pp.  50. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
New  Zealand,  extending  the  agreement  of  December  24, 
1958.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Wellington  October 
18,  1960.  Entered  into  force  October  18,  1960.  Operative 
retroactively  January  1,  1060. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  4592  6  pp 
50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Iran,  amending  the  agreement  of  July  26,  1960.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Tehran  September  26,  1960. 
Entered  into  force  September  26, 1960. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  February  13-19 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Oflice  of 
News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  February  13  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  58  of 
February  6  and  61  of  February  10. 

No.       Date  Subject 

66     2/13     Rusk :   government-industry  conference 
*67    2/13    Harriman  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  at 
Large  (biographic  details). 
68    2/14    Ball:    Senate   Foreign  Relations   Com- 
mittee. 
*69    2/16     McGhee  sworn   in   as   Counselor    (bio- 
graphic details). 

70  2/16    Rusk :  American-German  conference. 

71  2/17     Signing  of  estate-tax  convention   with 

Canada. 
*72    2/17     Morales  sworn  in  as  Deputy  Assistant 

Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs 

(biographic  details). 
73     2/17    Eleanor  Dulles:  "A  World  Divided." 
t74     2/17     Williams:     "The     United     States    and 

Africa :  Common  Goals." 
*75     2/17     Cultural  exchange  (U.S.S.R.). 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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BERLIN 

City  Between  Two  Worlds 

This  22-page  illustrated  pamphlet,  a  revised  Background,  traces 
the  political  development  of  the  Berlin  question  from  1952  up  to  the 
abortive  simmiit  meeting  of  May  1960,  and  includes  a  brief  statement 
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Unification-1943-1960 


This  volume,  consisting  of  a  narrative  summary  and  a  collection  of 
documents,  presents  the  record  on  Korean  unification  as  shown  by  the 
policies  and  actions  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States,  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  and  the  countries  of  the  Communist  bloc  during 
the  period  1943  to  1900.  The  narrative  covers  the  major  developments 
relating  to  Korea  in  this  period  but  gives  primary  attention  to  the 
continuing  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States  to 
achieve  the  unification  of  Korea  in  accordance  with  fundamental 
principles  endorsed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  world 
organization. 
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Security  Council  Adopts  New  Measures 
To  Solve  Congo  Problems 


Following  are  statements  made  iy  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, during  consideration  in  the  Security  Council 
of  the  situation  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  to- 
gether ivith  texts  of  a  Soviet  draft  resolution  re- 
jected hy  the  Council  and  a  three-power  resolution 
which  toas  adopted  on  February  21. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  13 

U.S./D.N.  press  release  3645 

We  view  with  approval  the  Secretary-General's 
request  to  include  in  the  agenda  the  report  ^  of 
his  special  repi-esentative  [Rajeshwar  Dayal]  in 
the  Congo  and  the  continuation  of  his  investiga- 
tions. 

We  have  all  learned  this  morning  by  an  an- 
nouncement by  tlie  Katanga  authorities  of  the 
reported  death  of  Patrice  Lumumba  and  two  of 
his  colleagues.  This  is  distressing  and  deplorable 
news.  The  President  of  the  United  States  this 
morning  lias  stated  that  he  is  deeply  shocked  by 
reports  of  the  death  of  Patrice  Lumumba  and  liis 
two  aides. 

Those  of  us  who  have  wholeheartedly  supported 
United  Nations  assistance  to  the  Congo  have  done 
so  with  a  view  to  bringing  order  and  stability  to  a 
land  torn  apart  by  internal  strife  and  intervention 
from  the  outside.  The  death  of  Mr.  Lumumba 
without  trial  or  judgment  is  sad  testimony  to  tlie 
distance  we  still  have  to  travel  before  our  task 
there  will  be  completed.      f 

We  in  the  United  States  regret  these  latest 
tragedies.  In  the  face  of  all  that  has  happened  in 
the  Congo  we  hope  tliat  men  of  good  will  every- 
where will  join  together  with  sober  resolve  not 
to  seek  revenge  but  to  seek  reconciliation.  Re- 
crimination,  violence,   and   dismay   will   not  be 
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enough.  Now  more  than  ever  is  the  time  when  we 
must  proceed  in  the  Council  to  find  a  consensus 
on  constructive  measures  which  will  help  restore 
peace  and  stability  to  the  Congo. 

Members  of  the  Security  Council  have  been  in 
consultation  during  the  past  week  to  find  such  a 
consensus.  These  efforts  must  now  be  accelerated 
so  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a  constructive  and 
not  destructive  future  in  the  Congo.  And  in  the 
meantime  we  earnestly  appeal  to  all  governments 
to  avoid  any  steps  which  might  furtlier  aggravate 
or  inflame  the  situation  and  to  continue  to  give 
their  full  support  to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
success  of  its  mission  there. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  15 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  3647 

A  few  days  ago  a  new  administration  took  office 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  fii-st  occasion  for 
the  United  States,  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  to  speak  formally  in  the  Security 
Council  on  a  question  of  substance. 

But  first  let  me  thank  you  again,  all  of  you  both 
here  and  abroad,  who  have  welcomed  my  arrival 
at  this  table  so  graciously  and  so  hopefully. 
Wliile  I  cannot  fulfill  your  expectations  of  mira- 
cles to  come,  I  can  commit  my  comitry,  my  col- 
leagues, and  myself  to  a  tireless  effort  to  make  the 
United  Nations  successful,  to  make  this  great  ex- 
periment in  international  collaboration  fulfill  the 
dreams  of  its  founders  that  one  day  reason  would 
rule  and  mankind  would  be  liberated  from  the 
everlasting  scourge  of  war. 

It  seems  to  be  my  lot,  Mr.  President,  to  address 
you  and  my  colleagues  for  the  first  time  in  a  mo- 
ment of  grave  crisis  in  the  brief  and  tragic  his- 
toiy  of  the  Congo  and  in  a  moment  of  equally 
grave  crisis  for  the  United  Nations  itself.  I  had 
hoped  it  would  be  otherwise. 
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Within  recent  days  we  have  seen  successively 
the  withdrawal  of  two  national  units  of  the  United 
Nations  forces,  the  violent  death  of  former  Prime 
Minister  Patrice  Lumumba,  the  reported  recog- 
nition of  the  [Antoine]  Gizenga  regime  in  Stan- 
leyville by  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  a  threat 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  provide  unilateral  assistance 
outside  the  United  Nations.  Wliat  we  decide  here 
in  the  next  few  days  may,  we  believe,  determine 
whether  the  United  Nations  will  be  able  in  the  fu- 
ture to  carry  on  its  essential  task  of  preserving  the 
peace  and  protecting  small  nations. 

This  is  a  time  for  urgent  and  constructive  ac- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  passions  it  is  a  time  when 
the  Security  Council  must  be  calm.  In  the  midst 
of  efforts  to  destroy  the  United  Nations  action  in 
the  Congo  it  is  a  time  when  we  must  persevere  in 
the  interests  not  only  of  the  Congo  but  of  all  of 
us,  large  and  small.  The  choice,  as  always,  is  a 
choice  of  us,  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
Either  we  will  follow  a  path  toward  a  construc- 
tive and  workable  solution  or  we  will  follow  a 
path  of  negative  recrimination  and  self-interest. 

As  a  new  arrival  listening  and  talking  to  dele- 
gates, I  have  wondered  sometimes  in  the  past  10 
days  if  everyone  is  actually  thinking  about  the 
Congo — a  new  republic  struggling  to  be  born — or 
if  the  Congo  has  been  obscured  by  passions  and 
prejudices  about  the  doctors — Kasavubu,  Lu- 
mumba, Gizenga,  Tshombe,  and  so  forth. 

Opinion  seems  to  be  polarizing  about  them,  not 
about  the  patient.  So  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  to  rally  strong  support  to  the  United  Nations 
in  order  to  save  the  patient. 

Analysis  of  the  Soviet  Proposal 

For  the  past  fortnight  my  country  has  been 
consulting  on  a  United  Nations  program  to  save 
the  patient,  both  here  and  abroad — a  program  on 
which  there  might  be  agreement  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  United  Nations  members.  That  effort,  in 
which  so  many  of  us  have  taken  part,  must  not  be 
abandoned.  Indeed,  its  urgency  is  only  accentu- 
ated by  the  impact  of  subsequent  events. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  my 
first  formal  remarks  to  the  Security  Council  on  the 
vexed  problems  of  the  Congo  could  be  directed 
solely  to  constructive  suggestions  which  would 
be  helpful  to  the  Congolese  people  in  working 
out  their  ovm  independence,  free  of  outside 
interference. 
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Instead,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  comment  not 
on  constructive  suggestions  but  on  a  statement^ 
and  a  proposed  resolution '  by  the  Soviet  Union 
published  in  this  morning's  newspapers,  which  is 
virtually  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  United  Na- 
tions and  on  the  principle  of  international  action 
on  behalf  of  peace. 

Permit  me  to  analyze  what,  stripped  of  intem- 
perate rhetoric,  this  statement  and  this  resolution 
propose.  They  propose  the  abandonment  of  the 
United  Nations  effort  for  peace  in  the  Congo  and 
a  surrender  of  the  United  Nations  to  chaos  and  to 
civil  war. 

But  the  statement  and  the  resolution  say  many 
things  which  we  are  glad  to  see,  things  which  sup- 
port positions  that  my  country  has  always  main- 
tained. As  to  colonialism,  my  country  fought 
colonialism  in  1776  (when,  if  I  may  say  so,  the 
ancestors  of  the  authors  of  this  statement  in  the 
newspapers  and  this  resolution  had  scarcely  stir- 
red beneath  their  bondage) .  And  we  have  fought 
it  ever  since.  My  countiymen  died  to  end  colonial- 
ism in  the  Philippines,  and  my  countrymen  have 
assisted  the  Pliilippine  people  to  attain  their  pres- 
ent high  destiny  of  complete  independence.  And 
my  countrymen  have  died  to  end  colonialism  in 
Cuba,  though  some  Cubans  seem  to  have  forgotten 
it. 

We  rejoice,  too,  to  hear  the  Soviets  denoimce  po- 
litical assassinations  with  such  vehemence.  In 
this  country  it  has  always  been  condemned,  by 
whomever  committed — whether  by  Congolese,  by 
colonialists,  or  by  Communists.  We  condemn  any 
violation  of  human  rights,  any  death  without  due 
process  of  law,  whether  of  African  politician, 
Hungarian  patriot,  or  Tibetan  nationalist.  The 
United  States  stands  squarely  for  the  rights  of 
man,  individual  man,  man  himself,  as  against  any 
tyranny,  whether  it  be  the  tyranny  of  colonialism 
or  the  tyranny  of  dictatorship  or  the  tyranny  of 
the  majority. 

We  note  that  the  Soviets  demand  that  Belgian 
foreign  military  and  paramilitary  aid  be  with- 
drawn. We,  the  Unit|d  States,  insist  that  all  for- 
eign military  aid,  from  whatever  source  and  to 
whatever  end,  be  removed  from  the  Congo  and  that 
no  such  aid  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  free 
and  independent  working  out  by  the  Congolese 
people  themselves  of  their  own  political  destiny 
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We  mean  this,  aiid  we  intend  to  keep  on  meaning 
it.  And  we  mean  it  with  particular  reference  to 
the  tlu-eat — which  we  hope  we  misinterpret — by 
the  Soviet  Government  that  "it  is  prepared  .  .  . 
to  give  all  possible  help  and  support"'  to  a  so-called 
Congolese  government  in  Stanleyville  which  has 
no  legal  status. 

The  United  States  intends  to  use  its  utmost  in- 
fluence and,  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  outside  inter- 
ference, from  whatever  source,  with  the  Congolese 
people's  working  out  of  their  independence. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  rejoice  that  the  Soviet 
Union  shares  the  distaste  of  the  United  States  for 
colonialism  and  joins  with  us  in  condemning  po- 
litical assassination  and  in  condemning  foreign 
interference  in  the  Congo. 

Abandoning  Security  for  Insecurity 

I  pass  lightly  over  the  Soviet  Government's 
petulant  attack  on  the  Secretary-General  and  that 
great  office.  He  needs  no  defense  from  me,  nor 
does  the  institution.  His  record  is  an  open  book,  a 
book  which  all  peace-loving  peoples  recognize  as 
the  record  of  a  dedicated  international  civil  serv- 
ant, whose  only  loyalty  is  to  international  justice 
and  international  peace.  Let  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, if  it  wishes,  pretend  that  he  does  not  exist;  it 
will  find  that  he  is  far  from  a  disembodied  ghost, 
and  it  will  find  that  peace-loving  states  will  con- 
tinue to  support  his  patient  search  for  the  right 
road  to  security  and  peace  in  the  Congo  and  for 
all  peoples.  The  United  Nations  may  have  made 
mistakes  in  the  Congo,  as  who  has  not,  but  nothing 
justifies  an  intemperate  and  unjustifiable  attack 
on  the  integrity  of  the  ofRce  itself. 

We  note  that  the  United  Nations  has  been  de- 
noimced  with  equal  vehemence  by  [Joseph] 
Kasavubu,  by  Gizenga,  by  [Moise]  Tshombe,  while 
they  also  attack  each  other  with  equal  vehemence. 
But  could  there  be  better  testimony  of  imparti- 
ality ?  And  I  recall  that  Christian  scripture  says : 
"Woe  to  you  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you." 
Neither  the  United  Nations  nor  the  Secretary- 
General  seems  likely  to  suffer  from  the  affliction 
of  universal  approval. 

We  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment does  not  as  yet  seem  to  have  seen  fit  to 
cooperate  with  states  who  truly  seek  peace  in 
attempting  to  work  out  constructive  steps  for  the 
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cooperative  solution  of  the  agonizing  problems 
that  the  Congolese  people  are  now  facing.  Instead 
the  Soviet  Government  proposes  the  complete 
abandonment  of  the  United  Nations  operation  in 
the  Congo  in  1  month.  'Wliat  does  this  mean? 
It  means,  my  colleagues,  not  only  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Congo  to  chaos  and  to  civil  war — to, 
if  you  please,  the  cold  war — but  it  means  abandon- 
ment of  the  principle  of  the  United  Nations  itself. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  the  removal  of  the 
United  Nations  forces  would  mean  chaos?  Does 
this  Council,  the  Security  Council,  favor  aban- 
doning security  for  insecurity  and  anarchy  ? 

Do  we  want  to  withdraw  the  only  elements  that 
stand  foursquare  against  civil  and  tribal  war? 
Does  the  Soviet  Government  really  want  Africans 
to  kill  Africans  ?  The  United  States  does  not,  and 
it  devoutly  hopes  that  the  Soviet  Government 
does  not  too  and  that  it  will  join  the  United  States 
and  other  peace-lo\-ing  states  in  supporting  and 
strengthening  the  only  force  that  can  prevent 
Congolese  civil  war — the  United  Nations. 

U.S.  Wants  No  Cold  War  in  Africa 

And  now  the  cold  war.  Does  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment really  want  to  chill  what  should  be  warm 
and  temperate  in  Africa  with  the  icy  blasts  of 
power  politics  ?  The  United  States  does  not.  Its 
only  interest  in  the  Congo  is  to  support  the  Con- 
golese people  in  their  struggle  for  real  independ- 
ence, free  from  any  foreign  domination  from  any 
source. 

The  United  States  deplores  any  war,  cold  or 
otherwise.  Its  only  desire  is  to  live  in  peace  and 
freedom  and  to  let  all  other  peoples  live  in  peace 
and  freedom.  It  will  resist  with  all  of  its  power 
all  assaults  on  its  own  peace  and  freedom,  and  it 
proposes  to  join  with  all  other  peace-loving  peo- 
ples in  resisting,  in  the  cooperative  framework 
of  the  United  Nations,  all  assaults  on  the  peace 
and  freedom  of  other  peoples. 

In  that  spirit  we  declare  that,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  Africa  shall  never  be  the  scene  of  any 
war,  cold  or  hot.  But  we  also  declare  that  Africa 
for  the  Africans  means  Africa  for  the  Africans 
and  not  Africa  as  a  hunting  ground  for  alien 
ambitions.  And  we  pledge  our  full  and  unstinted 
support  against  any  attempt  by  anyone  to  inter- 
fere with  the  full  and  free  development  by  Afri- 
cans of  their  own  independent  African  future. 
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We  believe  that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  cold 
war  oiit  of  the  Congo  is  to  keep  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  Congo,  and  we  call  on  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  join  us  in  thus  insuring  the  free  and  un- 
trammeled  exercise  by  the  Congolese  people  of 
their  right  to  independence  and  to  democracy. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  position  apparently 
taken  by  the  Soviet  Government  involves  more 
than  the  imhappy  and  despicable  fate  of  three 
Congolese  politicians.  It  involves  the  futm-e  of 
the  14  million  Congolese  people.  They  are  the 
ones  with  whom  we  are  concerned.  We  deplore 
the  past,  and  we  condemn  those  responsible  for 
it,  no  matter  who  they  may  be.  But  we  submit 
that  it  is  the  future  that  is  all-important  now  and 
that  the  best  efforts  of  this  Coimcil  should  be  con- 
centrated on  the  future  security  of  the  Congo  and, 
indeed,  on  the  futiu"e  security  of  all  peoples. 

Issue  of  the  Survival  of  the  United  Nations 

For,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  security  of  all 
peoples  which  is  threatened  by  the  statement  and 
by  the  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Let 
me  make  my  meaning  abimdantly  and  completely 
clear,  if  I  can.  The  United  States  Government 
believes,  and  profoundly  believes,  that  the  single 
best  and  only  hope  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
for  peace  and  security  lies  in  the  United  Nations. 
It  lies  in  international  cooperation,  in  the  integ- 
rity of  an  international  body  rising  above  in- 
ternational rivalries  into  the  clearer  air  of  inter- 
national morality  and  international  justice. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  achieved  perfec- 
tion nor  has  the  United  States,  and  they  probably 
never  will.  The  United  States,  like  the  United 
Nations,  is  composed  of  humans;  it  has  made  mis- 
takes, it  probably  always  will  make  mistakes;  it 
has  never  pleased  all  people,  it  cannot  please  all 
people;  in  its  desire  and  wholehearted  determina- 
tion to  do  justice  it  may  offend  one  group  of  states 
in  1952,  another  in  1956,  and  perhaps  still  an- 
other in  1961.  But  always  the  United  States  has 
tried,  and  we  believe  it  will  always  try,  to  apply 
evenhandedly  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity  that 
should  govern  us  all. 

Are  we  callously  to  cast  aside  the  one  and  only 
instrument  that  men  have  developed  to  safeguard 
their  i^eace  and  security  ?  Are  we  to  abandon  the 
jungles  of  the  Congo  to  the  jungles  of  internecine 
warfare  and  internal  rivalry  ? 


This  issue,  Mr.  President,  even  transcends  the 
fate  of  the  suffering  14  million  Congolese  people. 
It  involves  the  fate  of  all  of  us,  of  all  mankind. 

The  issue,  then,  is  simply  this :  Shall  the  United 
Nations  survive?  Shall  the  attempt  to  bring 
about  peace  by  the  concerted  power  of  interna- 
tional understanding  be  discarded  ? 

[At  this  point  Ambassador  Stevenson  was  Interrupted  by  a  dis- 
turbance in  tlie  public  gallery.  The  gallery  was  cleared,  and  the 
meeting  continued.] 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  I  deeply  deplore 
this  outrageous  and  obviously  organized  demon- 
stration. To  the  extent  that  Americans  may  have 
been  involved,  I  apologize  on  behalf  of  my  Gov- 
ernment to  the  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

To  continue,  shall  any  pretense  of  an  interna- 
tional order,  of  international  law,  be  swept  aside? 
Shall  conflicts  of  naked  power,  awful  in  their 
potential,  be  permitted  to  rage  in  Africa  or  else- 
where, unchecked  by  international  cooperation 
or  authority? 

These  are  questions,  Mr.  President  and  my  col- 
leagues, which  call  for  an  answer,  not  so  much 
by  the  great  powers  as  by  the  smaller  ones  and 
the  newer  ones.  My  own  country,  as  it  happens, 
is  in  the  fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  look 
out  for  itself  and  for  its  interests,  and  look  out 
it  will.  But  it  is  for  the  vast  majority  of  states 
that  the  United  Nations  has  vital  meaning  and  is 
of  vital  necessity.  I  call  on  those  states  to  rise  in 
defense  of  the  integi-ity  of  the  institution  which 
is  for  them  the  only  assurance  of  their  freedom 
and  their  liberty  and  the  only  assurance  for  all  of 
us  of  peace  in  the  years  to  come. 

And  I  also  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  recon- 
sider their  position.  My  Government  is  earnestly 
determined  to  cooperate  with  all  govenunents  in 
an  attempt  to  improve  international  relation- 
ships and  to  further  friendships  among  peoples, 
and  it  has  welcomed  evidences  of  cooperation 
toward  that  end  by  the  Soviet  Government.  Let 
those  evidences  be  buttressed  by  concrete  steps  by 
the  Soviet  Government  looking  toward  construc- 
tive solution  of  the  difficult  problems  that  confront 
us  all.  Let  us  join  in  condemning  the  past,  but  let 
us  join  in  facing  the  futui'e  witli  calm  determina- 
tion to  support  steadfastly  and  strengthen  sturdily 
the  United  Nations,  the  United  Nations  which  is 
the  last  best  hope  of  us  all. 
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Four  Principles  for  Solving  Congo  Problems 

Xow  let  ine  turn  to  the  Congo  and  to  what  can 
be  done  to  arrest  the  sad  deterioration  in  that 
divided  countiy.  There  are  certain  fundamental 
principles  concerning  the  Congo  which  have  had 
and  will  continue  to  have  the  full  support  of  the 
American  people  and  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
enunent.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  jarinciples  that 
we  have  undertaken  consultations  this  past  fort- 
night. We  believe  that  they  are  shared  by  others, 
and  we  are  willing  to  work  with  any  and  all  who 
show  a  willingness  to  find  a  solution.  The  essen- 
tial principles  of  such  a  solution  are,  we  believe, 
apparent  to  all. 

In  the  first  place,  that  the  unity,  tlie  territorial 
integrity,  the  political  independence  of  the  Congo 
must  be  preserved.  I  am  sure  Sir  Patrick  *  will 
not  object  if  I  repeat  that  the  United  States  was 
one  of  the  fii-st  anticolonialists  and  that,  during 
the  186  years  since,  we  have  stood  steadfastly  for 
the  right  of  peoples  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tiny. The  United  States  desires  nothing  for  the 
Congo  but  its  complete  freedom  from  outside 
domination  and  nothing  for  its  people  but  the  same 
independent  freedom  which  we  wanted  for  our- 
selves so  long  ago  and  have  resolutely  defended 
ever  since. 

Much  as  the  United  States  was  once  beset  by 
internal  dissensions,  so  the  Congo  since  its  inde- 
pendence has  been  beset  by  secessionist  move- 
ments— previously  in  the  Katanga  and  now  in 
Orientale  Province  too.  The  United  States  sup- 
ports the  continued  territorial  integi'ity  of  the 
Congo.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  its  borders 
are  identical  with  its  borders  on  July  1, 1960.  The 
United  States  is  ready  to  join  with  other  states 
which  support  its  independence  and  integrity  to 
maintain  this  principle  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Secondly,  the  Congo  must  not  become  a  battle- 
ground, as  I  have  said,  either  for  a  cold  or  a  hot 
war  among  the  big  powers.  Wlien  the  United 
States  was  first  requested  to  provide  troops  for  the 
Congo,  we  told  the  Congolese  Government  to  ap- 
peal to  the  United  Nations.  We  then  supported 
the  United  Nations  military  assistance  to  the 
Congo.  Ill  contrast  to  others,  the  United  States 
has  never  at  any  time  provided  a  single  tank,  a 
single  gun,  a  single  soldier,  a  single  piece  of  equip- 


*  Sir  Patrick  Dean  of  the  United  Kingdom,  President  of 
the  Security  Council  for  the  month  of  February. 


ment  that  could  be  used  for  military  purposes  to 
anyone  in  the  Congo. 

We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  responded  to  every 
request  made  to  us  by  the  United  Nations  promptly 
and  vigorously  so  that  the  entire  control  over  our 
assistance  passed  from  our  hands  to  those  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  remain  firmly  determined, 
as  I  have  said,  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
keep  the  cold  war  out  of  Africa. 

Third,  we  support  the  United  Nations  action  in 
the  Congo  to  the  fullest  measure  of  our  power. 
The  best  way  to  keep  the  cold  war  and  the  hot  war 
out  of  the  Congo,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  keep  the 
United  Nations  in.  To  those  members  who  are 
still  contemplating  withdrawal,  I  suggest  a  long, 
hard,  careful  look  at  what  might  happen  in  the 
Congo  if  the  United  Nations  Force  collapses  or  if 
the  United  Nations  mission  fails  because  of  lack  of 
support  from  its  members. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  Congolese  people 
must  be  allowed  to  develop  their  own  political 
settlement  by  peaceful  means  free  from  violence 
and  external  interference.  The  Congo's  political 
problems  must  in  the  last  analysis  be  worked  out 
by  the  Congolese  themselves.  The  United  Nations 
can  assist  in  this  effort — by  lielping  create  peace 
and  stability  and  through  extending  its  good  offices 
as  it  has  done  in  the  Conciliation  Commission. 
But  only  a  settlement  demanding  the  support  of 
the  Congolese  people  will  long  endure. 

On  these  principles — the  maintenance  of  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  political  independence,  the 
isolation  of  the  Congolese  from  big-^wwer  and 
small-power  interference,  continued  vigorous 
United  Nations  assistance,  and  the  settlement  of 
internal  political  controversies  by  peaceful 
means — on  these  principles  rest,  in  our  opinion, 
the  only  possibility  for  a  solution. 

What  Needs  To  Be  Done 

We  are  faced  now  with  the  necessity  for  urgent 
and  effective  steps  to  bring  these  principles  closer 
to  reality.  The  threat  of  civil  war,  of  increased 
unilateral  intervention  in  the  Congo  on  all  sides  is 
increasingly  grave.  If  the  United  Nations  does 
not  take  effective  action  inunediately,  not  only 
may  conflict  break  forth  in  full  fury  in  the  Congo 
but  the  hopes  of  African  imity  may  be  destroyed 
for  many  years  to  come  by  the  divisions  which 
will  be  produced  among  African  nations.  What, 
then,  in  these  circumstances,  needs  to  be  done  ? 
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First,  all  foreign  intervention  outside  the  frame- 
work of  tlie  United  Nations  should  cease  immedi- 
ately and  any  foreign  military  or  paramilitary 
personnel  in  the  Congo  should  be  withdrawn.  The 
injunction  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  ° 
adopted  with  the  support  of  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  except  the  Soviet  bloc,  against  any 
unilateral  military  aid  whatever,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  should  be  adhered  to  fully  by  all  United 
Nations  members.  This  applies  to  those  Belgians 
who  are  providing  military  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  Congo.  It  applies  equally  against  military 
assistance  to  the  forces  in  Orientale. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  does  not  intend 
to  sit  by  if  others  consciously  and  deliberately 
seek  to  exacerbate  the  present  situation.  We  are 
prepared  to  use  all  of  our  influence,  if  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  do  likewise,  to  prevent 
such  assistance  from  coming  to  the  Congo,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  quarter  it  comes. 

Equally  urgent  and  immediate  steps  are  needed 
to  avert  the  extension  of  civil  war  in  the  Congo 
and  to  protect  the  lives  of  innocent  civilians  and 
refugees  should  the  present  passions  result  in 
widespread  outbreaks  of  violence.  United  Na- 
tions political  and  military  authorities  on  the 
groimd  should  consult  immediately  with  the  Chief 
of  State  and  with  other  civilian  and  military 
leaders,  if  necessary,  to  agree  on  measures  which 
would  best  maintain  peace  and  stability  and  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  citizens. 

Such  measures  must  be  accompanied  also  by  im- 
mediate steps  to  assure  long-range  stability  and 
progress.  The  Secretary-General  proposed  to  us 
less  than  2  weeks  ago  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  unify,  reorganize,  retrain  the  Congolese 
army  and  other  armed  forces  in  the  Congo  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  force  as  a  political  element  in 
that  afHicted  country.  The  United  States  supports 
this  proposal.  We  believe  that  negotiations  to 
bring  this  about  should  be  undertaken  with  the 
same  urgency  as  the  measures  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

Gravity  of  the  Crisis 

On  Monday  here  in  the  Security  Council  I  de- 
plored the  reported  death  of  Mr.  Lumumba  and 
his  colleagues  and  supported  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's request  that  a  preliminary  investigation  be 


°  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  10,  1960,  p.  588. 
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included  on  the  agenda.  On  every  occasion  when 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Lumumba  has  been  discussed 
in  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  has  taken 
the  position  that  he  must  be  treated  humanely  and 
with  all  protection  of  law  and  order.  We  have 
similarly  expressed  ourselves  through  diplomatic 
channels  to  the  appropriate  authorities  in  the 
Congo.  I  believe  it  has  been  long  known  that  in 
our  consultations  during  the  past  week  we  had 
advocated  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners  and 
their  participation  in  the  political  process  once 
law  and  order  had  been  restored  to  the  Congo  and 
the  possibility  of  civil  war  averted.  We  continue 
to  believe  that  this  must  be  done  for  those  politi- 
cal prisoners,  such  as  Minister  [Alphonse]  Son- 
golo,  about  whom  the  world  press  has  been  less 
aware.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Lumumba  we  support 
the  Secretary-General's  investigation,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  continued  vigorously  until 
the  true  facts  are  known.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
tlie  Katanga  forces  will  cooperate  so  that  the  full 
facts  may  be  brought  to  light. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  such  steps  should  be 
to  promote  the  reconciliation  of  the  political  ele- 
ments in  the  Congo  and  a  full  return  to  constitu- 
tional processes  in  a  form  to  be  designated  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  government  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  of  State  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction ;  indeed  any  step  in  the  direction  of  mod- 
eration and  breadth  of  base  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  provision  of  unfilled  cabinet  places 
for  other  elements  is  encouraging.  Determined 
future  efforts  must  be  made  to  broaden  the  base  of 
the  Congolese  government,  and  parliament  should 
be  convened  as  soon  as  conditions  of  security,  law, 
and  order  permit.  Encouragement  by  the  Unit«d 
Nations  of  such  steps  is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance we  believe. 

The  measures  which  I  have  outlined  can  only  be 
carried  out  with  dispatch  and  with  effectiveness 
through  the  Secretary-General  and  the  United 
Nations  mission  in  the  Congo.  To  attempt  to  dis- 
credit and  dismiss  the  Secretary-General  at  this 
critical  moment  would  not  only  wreck  the  United 
Nations  mission  in  the  Congo;  it  would  danger- 
ously weaken  the  United  Nations  itself. 

This  is  the  measure  of  the  gravity  of  our  crisis, 
and  we  call  upon  all  members  around  this  table  to 
face  soberly  and  solemnly  these  realities.  We  are 
eager  to  continue  consultations  with  other  nations 
at  this  table  with  a  view  to  pi'oducing  a  draft 
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resolution  to  carry  out  measures  such  as  these. 
"We  are  prepared  to  meet  in  the  Council  by  night 
and  by  day  until  we  can  reach  consensus  and  agree- 
ment. The  occasion  for,  the  time  for,  effective  ac- 
tion in  the  Congo  is  now.  We  must  seize  it,  and 
we  must  seize  it  quickly. 


FIRST  STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  20 

U.S. /O.N.  press  release  3651 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  agrees  to 
the  adjournment  proj)osed  by  the  distinguished 
delegate  of  Liberia. 

My  Government  has  instructed  me  to  express  its 
shock,  its  revulsion,  and  its  indignation  at  the  news 
that  we  have  heard  from  the  Secretary-General 
here  this  morning.^  This  further  example  of  the 
violence  and  of  the  barbarity  that  afflicts  the  po- 
litical life  of  the  Congo  and  the  lawlessness  that 
there  prevails  emphasizes  again  the  imperative 
necessity  for  early  and  effective  action  by  the 
United  Nations. 


SECOND  STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  20 

D.S./D.N.  press  release  3652 

We  meet  at  a  time  when  the  sensibilities  of  all 
of  us  and  the  conscience  of  the  world  have  been 
grossly  offended  by  the  murder  and  violence  in 
the  Congo.  The  urgency  of  action  transcends, 
in  our  judgment,  the  temptation  to  further 
rhetorical  expression  of  disgust  with  these  crimes. 
We  also  echo  the  feeling  expressed  so  eloquently 
by  the  distinguished  delegate  of  India  that  this 
is  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  this  Organization.  So, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  address  myself  to  the 
resolution '  proposed  by  Ceylon,  Liberia,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  which  seems  to  us  the  only 
practical  proposal  before  the  Council  for  effective 
and  prompt  action  in  the  Congo.  I  will  reserve, 
if  I  may,  the  privilege  of  speaking  about  the 
emergency  resolution  ^  that  has  been  tabled  at  a 
later  hour,  if  necessary. 

But  first  let  me  say  that  the  United  States  dele- 
gation thinks  that  the  suggestion  advanced  by  the 
distinguished  delegate  of  Liberia  has  great  merit. 


United  States  Reaffirms  Position 
on  Outside  interference  in  Congo 

statement  by  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 

U.S. /U.N.  press  release  3648  dated  February  17 

We  have  received  reports  conflrniing  that  one  and 
perhaps  three  French-built  jet  training  planes  have 
been  delivered  in  Katanga.  We  deplore  this  de- 
velopment in  the  strongest  terms  in  keeping  with 
our  firm  support  of  United  Nations  policy  against 
any  foreign  military  assistance  to  the  Congo,  except 
through  the  United  Nations. 

We  are  investigating  the  reported  delivery  of 
these  aircraft  by  a  freight  plane  allegedly  owned 
by  an  American-operated  charter  airline  with 
headquarters  in  Luxembourg.  If  the  report  is  true, 
the  company's  action  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  we  have  in  mind  taking  what- 
ever legal  action  may  be  called  for  against  those 
responsible. 

In  my  speech  to  the  Security  Council  on  February 
15,  I  said  clearly  that  no  military  or  paramilitary 
assistance  should  be  sent  to  the  Congo  from  any 
source  whatsoever.  I  also  said  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  use  its  utmost  influence,  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations,  to  see  that 
there  is  no  outside  interference  in  the  Congo  from 
whatever  source. 


'  For  text  of  the  Secretary-General's  statement,  see  U.N. 
doc.  S/PV.  940. 
'  U.N.  doc.  S/4722. 
'  U.N.  doc.  S/4733/Rev.  1. 


However,  we  believe  that  we  must  act  now  to 
restore  law  and  order  in  the  Congo.  But  after 
such  action  has  been  taken,  if  I  may  presume  to 
make  a  preliminary  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
United  States  Government,  we  would  gladly  go 
to  central  Africa  for  the  excellent  objectives  set 
forth  by  the  delegate  of  Liberia.  It  would,  we 
agree,  put  the  United  Nations  in  Africa  with 
dramatic  impact.  "Wliile  I  can,  of  course,  make 
no  commitments,  I  would  hope  that  the  United 
States  Air  Force  could  be  helpful  in  arranging 
transportation. 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed,  Mr.  President, 
by  the  presentation  here  this  afternoon  of  the 
distinguished  delegates  of  India  and  of  Nigeria. 
May  I  also  express  the  gratitude  of  the  delegation 
of  the  United  States  to  those  delegates  of  India, 
Nigeria,  Liberia,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Cey- 
lon, and  all  the  others  who  have  contributed 
thoughtful  aid  and  ideas  to  the  draft  resolution 
which  has  been  tabled  by  Ceylon,  Liberia,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 
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It  has  a  sense  of  urgency  and  shows  a  strong 
desire  to  meet,  in  our  judgment,  the  present  crisis. 
It  touches  each  of  the  bundle  of  problems  which 
together  make  up  the  crisis  in  the  Congo.  This, 
Mr.  President,  is  surely  the  right  way  to  proceed. 
Its  provisions  touch  upon  the  immediate  dangers 
of  civil  war  and  outside  intervention.  It  goes 
beyond  such  immediate  issues  to  deal  with  posi- 
tive measures  for  the  improvement  of  internal 
order.  It  sets  forth  the  necessary  objectives  of 
removing  the  armed  forces  from  intervention  and 
politics,  convening  Parliament,  and  encouraging 
the  conciliation  of  political  factions. 

The  United  States  will  support  the  draft  res- 
olution presented  by  Ceylon,  Liberia,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Although  we  have  some 
reservations  about  certain  aspects  of  the  draft 
resolution,  which  we  have  made  known  to  various 
members,  including  the  sponsors,  we  think  it  is 
basically  a  good  resolution  and  we  believe  it 
should  be  adopted  as  early  as  possible.  But  I 
must  ask  the  indulgence  of  tlie  Council  to  express 
the  misgivings  that  we  have  communicated  to 
other  members  so  frequently. 

On  Febi-uary  15  I  presented  to  the  Council  the 
essential  elements  required  for  a  solution  of  the 
Congo  as  seen  by  the  United  States.  Tliey  coin- 
cided closely  with  what  has  been  said  here  this 
afternoon  by  the  distinguished  delegates  of  Ni- 
geria and  of  India.  They  included  tlie  prevention 
of  the  extension  of  civil  war  in  the  Congo,  broad- 
ening the  base  of  the  government,  reconciliation 
of  political  elements,  the  elimination  of  outside 
military  aid  and  interference,  and  investigation 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lumumba  and  his  colleagues, 
the  reorganization  and  retraining  of  the  Congo- 
lese armed  forces,  their  removal  as  an  element 
in  internal  politics,  and  the  convening  of  Parlia- 
ment. These  elements  are  all  included  in  the  text 
before  us,  but  not  always  in  the  language  that  we 
would  have  preferred. 

There  are  three  jjoints  wliich  my  delegation 
would  like  to  have  seen  covered  more  specifically. 
Yet  we  concede,  as  others  have  pointed  out,  that 
they  are  in  fact  involved  in  and  covered  by  the 
present  text.  These  points,  Mr.  President,  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  Secretai-y-General  for 
carrying  out  the  resolution,  recognition  that  the 
United  Nations  is  in  the  Congo  to  assist  and 
uphold  its  sovereignty  and  independence,  and  the 
proliibition  of  outside  military  assistance  through 


supplies  and  material  as  well  as  through  personnel. 
It  is  obvious  that  any  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion calling  for  United  Nations  action  must  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary-General.  Under 
article  97  of  the  charter  he  is  the  chief  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  Organization.  To  the  extent 
that  this  resolution  creates  further  authority  for 
the  LTnited  Nations  action  in  the  Congo  or  calls  for 
implementation  of  previous  decisions,  the  Organi- 
zation's executive  officer  must  be  responsible. 
Implementation  then  must  be  by  the  Secretary- 
General. 

Authorization  To  Use  Force  Clarified 

In  paragraph  1  the  Security  Council  is  asked 
to  take  a  most  far-reaching  decision,  as  we  see  it. 
It  is  asked  to  authorize  the  use  of  force.  The 
United  Nations,  I  remind  the  Council,  was  in- 
vited by  the  Government  of  the  Congo  to  assist 
in  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  and  to  help  bring  about  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Belgian  troops  from  the  territory  of  the 
Eepublic  of  the  Congo.  The  United  Nations  is 
there,  then,  to  provide  assistance  to  a  member  of 
the  Organization.  It  is  not  there,  and  cannot  be 
thei'e,  to  take  action  against  that  state.  Nothing 
has  been  done  to  authorize  the  taking  of  measures 
against  it  under  article  42  of  the  charter,  nor  has 
the  Security  Council  made  findings  necessary 
imder  the  charter  which  would  justify  such 
measures. 

Paragraph  1  of  the  resolution  authorizes  the 
United  Nations  to  take  "appropriate  measures"  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  civil  war  in  the  Congo, 
including  the  use  of  force  if  necessary  in  tlie  last 
resort.  What  is  appropriate  in  these  circum- 
stances must  obviously  be  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  which  place  restrictions 
upon  the  use  of  force  and  which  prohibit  the 
Organization  to  intei"vene  in  internal  affairs. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  authorization  to 
use  force,  as  used  in  paragraj)h  1,  only  "in  the 
last  resort"  means  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  by 
agreement  among  the  contending  elements  in  that 
divided  country.  Clearly  this  resolution  means 
that  force  cannot  be  used  until  agreement  has  been 
sought  by  negotiation,  conciliation,  and  all  other 
peaceful  measures. 

These  essential  considerations  are  further 
clarified  by  the  fact  that  this  resolution  specifically 
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reaffirms  various  resolutions  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  General  Assembly.  These  resolutions 
all  establish  the  principles  of  consultation  and 
impartiality  and  that  the  missdon  of  the  United 
Nations  is  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  and  to  safeguard  the  unity,  the  territorial 
integrity,  and  the  political  independence  of  the 
Congo. 

Danger  of  Outside  Interference 

Finally,  we  regret  that  paragraph  3  does  not 
specifically  call  on  all  states  not  only  to  prevent 
the  departure  of  military'  and  paramilitary  per- 
sonnel for  the  Congo  but  also  to  prevent  sending 
military  material,  directly  or  indirectly.  We  are 
now  faced,  as  I  am  sure  all  members  agree,  with 
the  increasing  danger  of  outside  interference,  and 
it  should,  we  think,  be  forbidden  in  any  fonn — 
arms  as  well  as  men. 

We  understand  this  provision  is  included  in  fact 
because  the  resolution  reaffirms  the  General  As- 
sembly resolution  of  September  20,  which  called 
upon  "all  States  to  refrain  from  the  direct  and 
indirect  provision  of  arms  or  other  materials  of 
war  and  military  persomiel  .  .  .  except  upon  the 
request  of  the  United  Nations."  The  Security 
Comicil  would  thus  adopt  as  its  own  the  General 
Assembly's  call  upon  all  states  to  refrain  fi'om 
providing  arms  or  other  materials  of  war  except 
through  the  United  Nations.  This  seems  to  us, 
Mr.  President,  a  proper  and  a  necessary  decision 
of  the  Security  Council  in  seeking  to  bring  peace 
to  this  strife-torn  country.  In  our  view  the 
United  Nations  forces  in  the  Congo  are  authorized 
under  the  resolution  now  before  us  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  exclude  the  bringing 
of  material  into  the  Congo  other  than  with  the 
approval  of  the  United  Nations.  We  think  this 
follows  from  the  mission  of  the  United  Nations 
forces,  as  that  is  laid  down  in  earlier  resolutions 
of  the  Council  and  General  Assembly  which  are 
now  reaffirmed.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that 
because  of  the  urgency  of  the  present  situation 
it  might  be  wise  specifically  to  reiterate  that  pro- 
vision, and  I  would  like  to  suggest  most  humbly 
and  earnestly  to  the  cosponsors  the  desirability  of 
revising  jiaragraph  3  to  read  as  follows : 

3.  Calls  upon  all  states  to  take  immediate  and  energetic 
measures  to  prevent  the  departure  or  provision  from  their 
territories  for  the  Congo  of  any  such  personnel  or  of  any 
aid  for  military  purposes,  direct  or  indirect,  other  than 
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through  the  United  Nations,  and  to  deny  any  transit  or 
other  facilities  for  any  such  personnel  or  any  such  aid ; 
and  requests  the  Unitetl  Nations  to  talie  the  necessary 
measures  to  interdict  any  such  personnel  or  aid. 

We  would  hope,  as  I  say,  that  the  sponsors  would 
accept  this  improvement  in  their  resolution. 

With  these  understandings  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  vote  for  the  draft  resolution  and 
to  do  so  today.  We  emphatically  share  the  view 
that  prompt  action,  even  if  it  is  not  perfect,  even 
if  it  does  not  fully  accommodate  the  views  of  all 
of  us,  is  better  than  none  and  better  than  the 
hazards  of  longer  delay. 


STATEMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  21  (A.M.) 

D.S./U.N.  press  release  3654 

In  my  earlier  statement  today  [February  20 J, 
I  expressed  my  understanding  of  various  ambi- 
guities m  this  resolution,  S/4722,  proposed  by 
Ceylon,  Liberia,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
and  I  made  a  suggestion  for  a  revision  of  opera- 
tive paragraph  3,  which  I  want  to  refer  to  once 
more  this  evening.  My  purpose  was  to  have  the 
text  expressly  prohibit  military  supplies  as  well 
as  personnel  from  flowmg  into  the  Congo  outside 
of  the  United  Nations  operation  and  to  request  the 
Secretary-General  to  prevent  any  such  maauthor- 
ized  supplies  and  personnel  from  entering  the 
Congo. 

We  agree  with  what  has  been  said  by  the  dis- 
tinguished delegates  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Chile,  China,  Ecuador,  and  others  here  this  eve- 
ning and  said  so  well,  including  the  declaration 
that  all  outside  interference  must  be  prevented  if 
the  civil  war  is  to  be  stopped,  if  the  cold  war  is  to 
be  excluded,  and  if  the  Congo  is  to  have  a  chance 
of  I3eace  and  order  and  political  reorganization. 

My  understanding  is  that  this  meaning  was  in- 
tended by  the  sponsoi's  of  the  resohxtion  by  affirm- 
ing the  General  Assembly  Resolution  1474,  which 
forbids  the  support  of  arms  as  well  as  military 
personnel  to  the  Congo. 

My  proposal  was  intended  simply  to  make  this 
entirely,  abundantly,  clear.  However,  as  I  under- 
stand the  statement  this  afternoon  of  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  Liberia,  he  takes  the 
position  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  draft  resolu- 
tion was  intended  to  forbid  the  introduction  into 
the  Congo  of  military  arms  and  supplies  as  well 
as  military  personnel,  that  it  was  intended  to  au- 
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thorize  the  United  Nations  to  interdict  any  such 
traffic.  I  assume  that  the  other  two  sponsors, 
Ceylon  and  the  United  Arab  Eepublic,  are  in  ac- 
cord with  tlieir  cosponsor,  tlie  distinguished  rep- 
resentative of  Liberia,  in  so  construing  this  draft 
resolution.  If  tlaat  is  not  their  understanding,  I 
assume  that  they  will  so  state.  In  the  absence  of 
any  such  statement,  Mr.  President,  I  take  it  that 
it  is  agreed  that  the  draft  resolution  taken  as  a 
whole  has  the  intent  and  the  meaning  to  prevent 
any  outside  interference  by  arms  or  men  whatso- 
ever from  any  source,  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that 
the  United  States  is  happy  to  vote  for  it. 

We  echo  the  hope  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
delegate  of  Chile  that  it  will  be  passed  unani- 
mously and  that  this  Council  will  thereby  give 
unmistakable  evidence  of  our  determination  to 
save  the  Congo,  to  save  Africa,  and  to  save  this 
great  Organization  from  disaster. 

I  express  once  more  the  gratitude  of  my  Govern- 
ment to  the  sponsors  of  this  constructive  resolu- 
tion. 


TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

Soviet  Draft  Resolution  • 

The  Security  Council, 

Regarding  the  murder  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo,  Patrice  Lumumba,  and  of  the 
outstanding  statesmen  of  the  Republic  Oldto  and  Mpolo 
as  an  international  crime  incompatible  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Decla- 
ration on  the  grant  of  independence  to  colonial  countries 
and  peoples  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly at  its  fifteenth  session, 

Decisively  condemns  the  actions  of  Belgium  which  led 
to  this  crime ; 

Deems  it  essential  that  the  sanctions  provided  under 
Article  41  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  should  be  ap- 
plied to  Belgium  as  to  an  aggressor  which  by  its  actions 
is  creating  a  threat  to  international  peace,  and  calls  on 
the  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  im- 
mediate application  of  these  sanctions ; 

Enjoins  the  command  of  the  troops  that  are  in  the  Congo 
pursuant  to  the  decision  of  the  Security  Council  immedi- 
ately to  arrest  Tshombe  and  Mobutu  in  order  to  deliver 
them  for  trial,  to  disarm  all  the  military  units  and  gen- 
darmerie forces  under  their  control,  and  to  ensure  the 
immediate  disarming  and  removal  from  the  Congo  of  all 
Belgian  troops  and  all  Belgian  personnel ; 

Directs   that   the   "United   Nations   operation"   in   the 


Congo  shall  be  discontinued  vrithin  one  month  and  all 
foreign  troops  withdrawn  from  there  so  as  to  enable  the 
Congolese  people  to  decide  its  own  internal  affairs ; 

Deems  it  essential  to  dismiss  D.  Hammarskjold  from  the 
post  of  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
participant  in  and  organizer  of  the  violence  committed 
against  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo. 


Three-Power  Resolution  1° 

A 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  situation  in  the  Congo, 

Having  learnt  with  deep  regret  the  announcement  of 
the  killing  of  the  Congolese  leaders,  Mr.  Patrice  Lumumba, 
Mr.  Maurice  Mpolo  and  Mr.  Joseph  Okito, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  grave  repercussions  of  these 
crimes  and  the  danger  of  wide-spread  civil  war  and 
bloodshed  in  the  Congo  and  the  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security. 

Noting  the  Report  of  the  Secretary-General's  Special 
Representative  (S/4691)  dated  12  February  1961  bring- 
ing to  light  the  development  of  a  serious  civil  war  situa- 
tion and  preparations  therefor, 

1.  Urges  that  the  United  Nations  take  immediately  all 
appropriate  measures  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  civil 
war  in  the  Congo,  Including  arrangements  for  cease-fires, 
the  halting  of  all  military  operations,  the  prevention  of 
clashes,  and  the  use  of  force,  if  necessary,  in  the  last 
resort ; 

2.  Urges  that  measures  be  taken  for  the  immediate 
withdrawal  and  evacuation  from  the  Congo  of  all  Belgian 
and  other  foreign  military  and  para-military  personnel 
and  political  advisers  not  under  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand, and  mercenaries ; 

3.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  take  immediate  and  energetic 
measures  to  prevent  the  departure  of  such  personnel  for 
the  Congo  from  their  territories,  and  for  the  denial  of 
transit  and  other  facilities  to  them  ; 

4.  Decides  that  an  immediate  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion be  held  in  order  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Lumumba  and  his  colleagues  and  that 
the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  be  punished ; 

5.  Reaffirms  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of  14  July, 
22  July  and  9  August  19G0  and  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  1474  (ES-IV)  of  20  September  1960"  and 
reminds  all  States  of  their  obligation  under  these 
resolutions. 

B 

The  Security  Council, 

Oravely  concerned  at  the  continuing  deterioration  in 
the  Congo,  and  the  prevalence  of  conditions  which  seri- 
ously imperil  peace  and  order,  and  the  unity  and  ter- 


'  U.N.  doc.  S/470C ;  rejected  by  the  Council  on  Feb.  21 
(a.m.)  by  a  vote  of  1  (Soviet  Union)  to  8,  with  2  absten- 
tions (Ceylon  and  United  Arab  Republic). 


•"  U.N.  doc.  S/4741  (S/4722)  ;  adopted  by  the  Coimcil  on 
Feb.  21  (a.m.)  by  a  vote  of  9  to  0,  with  2  abstentions 
(France  and  U.S.S.R.). 

"  For  texts,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  1960,  p.  161 ;  Aug.  8, 
1960,  p.  223 ;  Sept.  5,  1960,  p.  385 ;  and  Oct.  10,  1960,  p.  588. 
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ritorial  integrity  of  the  Congo,  and  threaten  inter- 
national peace  and  security, 

Noting  with  deep  regret  and  concern  the  systematic 
violations  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
and   the  general   absence  of  rule  of  law  in  the  Congo, 

Recognizing  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  restoration 
of  parliamentary  institutions  in  the  Congo  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  law  of  the  country,  so  that  the  will 
of  the  people  should  be  reflected  through  the  freely 
elected  Parliament, 

Convinced  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
Congo  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Congolese  people  them- 
selves without  any  interference  from  outside  and  that 
there  can  be  no  solution  without  conciliation. 

Convinced  further  that  the  imposition  of  any  solution, 
including  the  formation  of  any  government  not  based  on 
genuine  conciliation  would,  far  from  settling  any  issues, 
greatly  enhance  the  dangers  of  conflict  within  the  Congo 
and  threat  to  international  peace  and  security, 

1.  Urges  the  convening  of  the  Parliament  and  the  taking 
of  necessary  protective  measures  in  that  connexion ; 

2.  Urges  that  Congolese  armed  units  and  personnel 
should  be  re-organized  and  brought  under  discipline  and 
control,  and  arrangements  be  made  on  impartial  and 
equitable  bases  to  that  end  and  with  a  view  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  possibility  of  interference  by  such  units  and 
personnel  in  the  political  life  of  the  Congo ; 

3.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  extend  their  full  co-operation 
and  assistance  and  take  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary on  their  part,  for  the  implementation  of  this 
resolution. 


President  Congratulates  Soviets 
on  Launcliing  of  Space  Veiiicie 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  telegrams  hetioeen 
President  Kennedy  and  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Soviet  launching 
of  a  space  vehicle  to  Venus.  The  Presidents  mes- 
sage was  read  to  news  correspondents  on  Febru- 
ary llf.  hy  Pierre  Salinger,  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President. 

President  Kennedy  to  Chairman  Khrushchev 

February  13, 1961 
His  Excellency  Nikita  Khrushchev 

Chairman   of   the   Council  of  Ministers   of   the 
U.S.S.B. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  and  those 
of  the  American  people  for  the  impressive  scien- 
tific achievement  represented  by  the  launching  of 
your  space  vehicle  to  Venus.  We  shall  watch 
its  progress  with  interest  and  wish  you  success 


in  another  chapter  of  man's  exploration  of  the 
universe. 

John  F.  Kennedy 

Chairman  Khrushchev  to  President  Kennedy 

Official  translation 

Received  your  telegram  of  congratulations  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  launching  of  the  Soviet  cosmic  spaceship 
to  the  planet  Venus.  I  express  gratitude  to  you  for 
this  telegi'am  giving  high  appraisal  to  this  outstanding 
achievement  of  peaceful  science  and  for  wishes  for  suc- 
cess in  the  new  stage  of  the  exploration  of  the  cosmos. 
In  your  speech  of  inauguration "  to  the  OflSce  of  Presi- 
dent, and  likewise  in  the  message  to  Congress  of  Janu- 
ary 30 '  you,  Mr.  President,  said  that  you  would  like  for 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  America  to 
unite  their  efforts  in  such  areas  as  the  struggle  against 
disease,  mastering  the  cosmos,  development  of  culture 
and  trade.  Such  an  approach  to  these  problems  im- 
presses us  and  we   welcome   these  utterances  of  yours. 

We  consider  that  favorable  conditions  for  the  most 
speedy  solution  of  these  noble  tasks  facing  humanity 
would  be  created  through  the  settlement  of  the  problem 
of  disarmament.  And  we  would  like  every  country  to 
make  every  effort  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  with 
the  establishment  of  such  a  strict  international  control 
under  which  no  one  could  arm  secretly  and  commit 
aggression. 

All  agree  to  the  fact  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  disarmament  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  agreement 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. If  we  reached  such  an  agreement,  it  would  be  a 
great  joy  for  all  people  on  earth  and  a  great  blessing  for 
all  mankind. 

N.  Khbushchev 
February  15, 1961 


United  States  and  Germany  Discuss 
Political  and  Monetary  Problems 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  17 

The  White  House  on  February  17  mude  public 
the  following  joint  communique  after  a  meeting 
between  President  Kennedy  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Heinrich  von  Brentano. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  received  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Federal  Eepublic  of  Ger- 
many, Dr.  Heinrich  von  Brentano,  on  February 
■  I 

'Bulletin  of  Feb.  6,  1961,  p.  175. 

''Ibid.,  Feb.  13,  1961,  p.  207. 
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17,  1961,  for  a  discussion  of  questions  of  mutual 
interest  to  botli  countries.  Together  with  his 
previous  conversations  with  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  the  discussion  provided  an  occasion 
for  a  first  personal  exchange  of  views  between  Dr. 
von  Brentano  and  the  new  United  States  adminis- 
tration. The  cordial  and  frank  conversations  con- 
firmed the  friendly  and  close  relations  between  the 
Federal  Eepublic  and  the  United  States. 

There  was  particular  agreement  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  is  a  necessary  basis  for  the  de- 
fense of  both  countries  and  that  all  members  of 
the  Alliance  have  a  mutual  responsibility  for  its 
further  strengthening.  They  confirmed  the  con- 
tinuing importance  of  the  goal  of  German  reuni- 
fication based  upon  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation and  of  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  of 
the  people  of  West  Berlin. 

Both  Govermnents  agreed  tliat  the  persistent 
imbalance  in  the  international  payments  situation 
called  for  concerted  and  vigorous  action  on  the 
part  of  the  free  world.  Unless  and  until  this  im- 
balance is  substantially  corrected  it  will  continue 
to  impede  the  free  world's  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  supply  the  resources  needed 
by  the  less  developed  countries  to  meet  their  legiti- 
mate aspirations. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  German 
Eepublic  have  recognized  this  principle  in  pre- 
vious discussions.  Proceeding  from  this  basis  both 
Governments  will  continue  their  talks  on  appro- 
priate measures  which  can  be  taken  to  contribute 
to  this  end.  In  so  doing  they  will  act  in  concert 
with  their  common  allies. 

The  President  heard  with  satisfaction  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  prepared  to  provide 
the  necessary  means  to  carry  on  its  program  for 
the  underdeveloped  countries  in  future  years. 


U.S.  AIDE  MEMOIRE  ON  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  aide  merrvoire  relat- 
ing to  the  international  balance-of-payments  situ- 
ation tohich  ivas  handed  to  State  Secretary  Albert 
Hilger  van  Scherpenherg  of  the  Foreign  Office  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  Febi^ary  17, 
1961,  by  Under  Sec^^etary  of  State  George  W. 
Ball  and  released  by  the  Department  of  State  on 

February  20  {press  release  76) . 
■ 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  ex- 
amined the  measures  which  the  Federal  Eepublic 


of  Germany  would  be  prepared  to  undertake  in  the 
light  of  the  present  international  payments 
situation. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  such  measures  must  now  be  viewed  in  a 
new  light. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  creating  a  new  phase  in 
the  liistory  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  We 
have  new  tasks;  and  the  recovery  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  1950s  has  given  us  new  resources. 
Together  the  resources  which  we  dispose  are  much 
larger  than  those  we  could  command  in  the  im- 
mediate post-war  years  and  they  are  better  dis- 
tributed among  us. 

To  deal  with  these  new  tasks  we  must  begin  by 
recognizing  that  we  are  inter-dependent  in  all  we 
do ;  and  that  our  common  burdens  must  be  shared 
in  a  way  that  our  peoples  will  recognize  as  fair. 

The  economic  questions  now  under  discussion 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  are  not 
bilateral  questions.  The  deficit  of  the  United 
States  arises  wholly  from  its  commitments  and 
actions  in  the  common  defense  of  the  Free  World. 
Without  these  freely  assmned  obligations  the 
United  States  would  now  be  rmining  a  heavy  sur- 
plus in  its  balance  of  payments.  These  matters 
therefore  must  be  ajiproached  in  terms  of  a  re- 
building of  the  alliance  and  in  terms  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern  the  effort  over  coming 
months  and  years. 

Specifically,  we  must  examine  how  we  can  share 
f  aii'ly  two  burdens :  the  burden  of  the  common  de- 
fense; and  the  burden  of  long-term  economic  as-  J 
sistance  to  the  underdeveloped  areas.  " 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  design  formulae  which 
take  account  of  the  proportions  of  our  total  re- 
sources now  flowing  to  these  two  common 
purposes ;  and  which  make  allowance,  as  we  do  in 
our  domestic  taxation  systems,  for  the  principle 
that  the  richer  among  us  shall  bear  a  higher  rela- 
tive burden  than  the  poorer. 

In  addition,  we  must  all  come  to  recognize  a 
principle  on  which  the  United  States  has  acted 
in  the  years  after  the  Second  World  War.  That 
principle  is  that  a  sustained  accmnulation  of  gold 
and  other  international  reserves  by  any  one  coun- 
try is  disruptive  to  the  international  community. 
Especially  now,  when  trade  is  expanding  faster 
than  gold  production,  we  must  learn  to  use  our 
reserves  on  a  communal  basis,  recognizing  that  one 
nation's  gain  can  only  be  another  nation's  loss. 
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It.  is  in  the  light  of  these  principles  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  views  the  spe- 
cific matter  in  hand;  that  is,  the  imbalance  which 
has  developed  in  the  international  payments  situa- 
tion of  the  Free  "World.  The  present  situation  is 
marked  by  a  persistent  basic  deficit  of  some  coun- 
tries and  a  persistent  basic  surplus  of  other  coun- 
tries. This  had  led  to  a  substantial  increase  in 
foreign  liquid  dollar  holdings  and,  in  recent  yeare, 
to  an  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States 
which  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  United  States 
reserves.  A  substantial  part  of  the  German  sur- 
plus has  resulted  directly  from  the  defense  pro- 
grams of  the  Free  World.  For  example,  the  net 
increment  to  the  Federal  Republic's  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  derived  from  U.S.  military  spend- 
ing in  Germany  is  approximately  $375  million 
annually.  The  United  States  shall  continue  to 
bear  its  just  share  of  the  common  responsibilities 
and  burdens  of  the  alliance;  but  it  is  essential  that 
our  affairs  be  so  conducted  as  to  avoid  structural 
disequilibria  in  the  reserve  positions  of  individual 
nations. 

Healthy  over-all  equilibrium  in  the  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  structure  can  only  be 
achieved  by  continuing  and  concerted  measures. 
Each  member  of  the  Western  alliance  should 
therefore  take  such  actions  within  its  own  capaci- 
ties, as  are  required  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities 
for  further  economic  growth,  stability  and  secur- 
ity in  the  Free  World. 

As  concerns  the  specific  proposals  of  the  Federal 
ReiJublic  of  Germany,  the  United  States  appre- 
ciates the  expressed  willingness  of  the  Federal 
Republic  to  take  helpful  measures.  Certain 
among  them  may  prove  to  be  effective  and  in  the 
common  interest.  We  believe  they  should  be  ex- 
plored on  an  individual  basis,  each  on  its  own 
merits.  If  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
should  be  prepared  to  carry  out  certain  of  these 
measures,  the  United  States  Government  will  be 
pleased  to  participate,  as  appropriate,  in  discus- 
sions concerning  the  details  and  techniques  by 
which  individual  measures  may  be  accomj^lished. 

But  such  measures  will  not  solve  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  international  payments  imbal- 
ance on  a  stable,  long-term  basis. 

Our  common  task  is  to  design  a  reserves  policy 
for  the  alliance  which  will  recognize  the  respon- 


sibilities to  the  common  interest  of  surplus  and 
deficit  nations  alike. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  this  principle,  the 
outflow  of  long  term  capital  from  surplus  nations, 
especially  to  the  developing  countries,  should  ap- 
proach or  exceed  their  export  surplus  to  the  world 
as  a  whole.  This  would  not  only  ameliorate  the 
disequilibrium  in  the  international  payments  sit- 
uation, but  would  also  help  the  Free  World  meet 
the  vital  needs  and  expectations  of  the  developing 
countries. 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  announced  in- 
tention of  the  Federal  Republic  to  inaugurate  a 
new  program  of  assistance  to  the  developmg  coun- 
tries to  be  administered  on  an  imtied  basis.  It 
would  express  the  hope  that  this  program  be  ade- 
quate in  size  and  of  a  continuing  nature. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  believes 
that  the  question  of  equitable  shares  in  the  com- 
mon effort  to  assist  the  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  Free  World  should  be  urgently  examined 
within  OEEC  [Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation],  in  anticipation  of  the  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development]  coming  into  effect;  and  that  the 
question  of  equitable  shares  in  the  common  de- 
fense be  urgently  examined  within  NATO.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
participate  in  such  discussions.  It  is  our  hope 
that  these  discussions  will  take  place  in  the  spirit 
of  the  President's  message  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  of  February  15, 1961.^ 


President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  Hold  Informal  Talks 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  20 

The  'White  House  on  February  20  made  publie 
the  following  joint  communique  after  a  meeting 
between  President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister 
John  G.  Diefenhaker  of  Canada. 

President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Diefen- 
haker met  today  in  Washington  to  discuss  infor- 
mally a  wide  range  of  international  problems  as 
well  as  bilateral  questions  of  interest  to  the  two 
countries.     The   Secretaiy   of   State,   Mr.   Dean 

'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  6,  1961,  p.  333. 
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Eusk,  and  the  United  States  Ambassador-desig- 
nate to  Canada,  Mr.  Livingston  Merchant,  assisted 
in  these  discussions  together  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  External  Affairs,  Mr.  Howard  Green, 
and  the  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Arnold  Heeney. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  welcomed 
this  early  opportimity  for  a  friendly  exchange  of 
views  between  neighbors,  in  a  tradition  consistent 
with  the  long  and  intimate  association  between 
the  peoples  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  reviewed 
defense  and  security  problems  in  all  their  aspects. 
They  reaffirmed  their  purpose  to  work  together 
for  peace  and  freedom  in  the  world.  They  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  cooperate  whole- 
heartedly with  all  covmtries  which  sincerely  seek 
this  objective  whatever  the  differences  m  approach 
or  outlook.  They  recognized  the  central  impor- 
tance of  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  the  essen- 
tial role  of  direct  diplomatic  negotiation,  in  the 
pursuit  of  peaceful  settlements.  They  agreed  on 
the  need  to  work  steadily  towards  effective  agi'ee- 
ments  under  international  control  in  the  field 
of  disarmament. 

In  reviewing  the  bilateral  problems  between  the 
two  countries,  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  var- 
ious consultative  arrangements  of  a  formal  and 
informal  character  which  have  been  developed 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  a  valu- 
able supplement  to  the  traditionally  close  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  governments. 
Tlie  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  jomt  meetings  are  about  to  take 
place  in  Canada  between  members  of  both  houses 
of  the  federal  legislatures  of  the  two  nations. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  re-em- 
phasized the  importance  of  close  consultation  on 
economic  matters.  They  announced  that  the  jomt 
United  States-Canada  Conamittee  on  Trade  and 
Economic  Affairs  will  meet  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  March  13.  This  joint  Committee  at  Cabinet 
level  has  been  of  great  value  over  the  years  in  fur- 
thering understanding  between  the  two  govern- 
ments on  questions  affecting  economic  relations  of 
the  two  countries. 


United  States  and  Australia 
Reaffirm  Traditional  Partnership 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  24 

The  White  House  on  February  24  made  public 
the  following  joint  comrrmnique  after  a  -meeting 
between  President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister 
Robert  Gordon  Memies  of  Australia. 

President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Menzies 
met  today  in  Washington  to  discuss  mformally  a 
wide  range  of  international  problems.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Dean  Kusk;  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Mr. 
J.  Graham  Parsons;  and  the  Australian  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Howard  Beale; 
assisted  in  these  discussions. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
welcome  this  opportmiity  to  reaffirm  the  tradi- 
tional partnership  between  the  peoples  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  United  States. 

In  their  review  of  security  problems,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  reiterated  their 
strong  faith  in  SEATO  [Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization]  and  ANZUS  [Australia-New  Zea- 
land-United States]  as  bulwarks  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  Pacific.  They  both  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  cooperate  with  all 
nations  to  work  together  for  peace  and  freedom 
in  the  world. 

They  recognized  the  central  importance  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
General  in  the  pursuit  of  peaceful  settlements 
and  pledge  their  joint  support  of  the  efforts  now 
being  made  by  the  Secretary  General  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Congo.  They  deplored  current  at- 
tempts to  twist  the  tragic  events  in  the  Congo 
into  an  attack  upon  the  United  Nations  itself. 

They  welcomed  the  initiative  of  Iving  Savang 
Vatthana  proposing  a  couree  of  action  to  bring 
peace,  stability  and  neutrality  to  Laos,  expressing 
the  hope  that  his  efforts  will  bear  fruit. 

They  agreed  that  efforts  must  be  continued  to 
arrive  at  an  effective  agreement  under  interna- 
tional control  in  the  field  of  disarmament. 
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The  United  States  and  Africa:  Common  Goals 


ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  WILLIAMS  > 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  this 
evening  here  in  tlie  capital  of  Ethiopia,  an  African 
nation  whose  independence  long  predates  that  of 
my  own  country.  Some  years  ago  my  wife  and 
I  were  proud  to  entertain  His  Imperial  Majesty 
at  our  home  in  the  United  States;  now  it  is  our 
great  pleasure  to  visit  his  country. 

It  is  an  honor  to  address  you  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  whose  new  administration  I  repre- 
sent. Just  before  I  left  Washington  President 
Kennedy  called  me  to  the  White  House  to  express 
personally  his  hearty  greetings  to  the  people  of 
Africa. 

And  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  for  a  time, 
to  enlarge  my  acquaintanceship  with  you  and  to 
learn  from  you  what  we  may  do  together  in  the 
service  of  freedom  and  brotherhood  in  Africa. 

A  special  good  fortune  for  me  is  that  such  a  wide 
and  distinguished  representation  of  the  peoples  of 
Africa  is  here  present.  I  know  you  have  been 
meeting,  most  of  you,  in  the  third  session  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  debating  the 
future  which  lies  before  your  nations  and  the 
whole  continent  and  deciding  what  efforts  are 
needed  to  realize  the  full  promise  of  that  future 
so  that  all  Africans  may  walk  in  strength  and 
dignity. 

Africa  is  embarked  on  great  enterprises,  de- 
serving of  the  full  exercise  of  your  best  minds 
and  most  dedicated  spirits.  The  problems  that 
you  face  will  be  stubborn,  but  I  am  encouraged 
to  believe  that  they  will  yield  for  there  is  already 
a  productive  momentum  in  Africa  which  can  be 
carried  over  from  nationalist  expression  to  na- 
tional development.  Your  enterprises  should 
command,  further,  the  understanding  and  support 

'  Prepared  for  delivery  at  a  dinner  given  by  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Ethiopia  Arthur  L.  Richard.s  for  the  delegates  to 
the  third  se.ssion  of  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa  at  Addis  Ababa  on  Feb.  17  (press  release  74). 
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of  the  rest  of  the  world.  My  Government  be- 
lieves that  such  an  understanding  has  but  one 
firm  foundation.  President  Kennedy  stated  it 
in  his  message  to  your  conference:  "We  want  the 
nations  of  Africa  to  be  their  own  masters  and 
to  grow  in  vigor  and  prosperity." 

Africa  has  a  great  destiny.  That  destiny  will 
be  shaped  in  what  you  have  chosen  to  call  the 
African  personality.  It  will  be  something 
uniquely  of  your  own  making.  But  you  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  drawing  on  the  same  great  truths  that 
fashioned  our  American  Revolution.  In  Phila- 
delphia in  1776  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
spoke  not  alone  for  America  but  the  whole  world 
when  it  said : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to 
secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  .  .  . 

Advancing  Economic  Cooperation  in  Africa 

It  is  my  purpose  here,  and  in  the  trip  which 
lies  ahead  of  me,^  to  seek  out  your  true  feelings 
and  advice  on  the  proper  relationship  of  my 
country  to  your  countries  and  how  we  may  be  of 
assistance  where  assistance  is  wanted.  I  would 
note,  first  of  all,  that  you  have  made  us  particu- 
larly aware  of  your  deep  desire  to  strengthen  the 
economic  bonds  among  your  nations.  I  have  been 
asked  by  the  President  to  repeat  to  you  personally 
that  we  stand  ready  to  give  concrete  support  to- 
ward the  advancement  of  economic  cooperation 
among  African  states. 

In  Africa's  future  development  there  is  need 
for  every  effort  that  men  of  good  will  can  summon 
up  and  room  for  every  kind  of  assistance.  Yet 
there  is  also  a  single,  common  set  of  ideas  which 


'  For  an  announcement  of  Mr.  Williams'  trip  to  Africa, 
see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  27, 1961,  p.  295. 
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President  Kennedy  Pledges  U.S.  Support 
of  Economic  Commission  for  Africa 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  President 
Kennedy  to  the  third  session  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Africa,  held  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia, 
February  6-17.  The  message  was  delivered  to  the 
EGA  Chairman  on  February  6  by  Walter  M. 
Kotschnig,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  observer  delegation. 

It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  send  this 
word  of  greetings  to  the  delegates  assembled  in 
Addis  Ababa,  and  to  express  my  high  hopes  for 
the  success  of  this  third  session  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa. 

Coming  from  all  parts  of  the  great  continent, 
representing  in  many  cases  proud  new  countries, 
you  have  before  you  a  task  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Your  purpose  is  to  determine  how  best  to 
proceed  in  the  noble  work  of  improving  the  well- 
being  of  your  peoples.  Tour  decisions  will  be 
African  decisions,  suited  to  your  own  visions  of 
Africa's  future  development. 

Many  serious  problems  confront  you.  But  I 
have  confidence  that  your  experience  and  wisdom 
will  surely  find  expression  in  forward-looking  plans 
and  programs.  Recalling  how  my  own  country  re- 
ceived help  in  its  earliest  days,  I  would  like  to 
pledge  to  you  the  readiness  of  the  United  States 
to  be  of  assistance,  should  you  wish  it. 

The  message  of  my  government  is  this :  We  want 
the  nations  of  Africa  to  be  their  own  masters  and 
to  grow  in  vigor  and  prosperity.  I  therefore  com- 
mend your  endeavor  and  its  high  purpose,  and 
convey  to  you  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the 
United  States. 

John  F.  Kennedy 


can  infuse  and  give  unity  to  the  whole  process. 
In  our  experience  with  aid  programs,  we  find 
this:  From  the  smallest  project  to  the  most  am- 
bitious national  scheme,  assistance  should  be  pur- 
poseful. It  should  be  aimed  at  a  jiroblem,  or 
complex  of  problems,  which  you  know  in  your  own 
hearts  and  minds  to  be  the  real  problems  on 
which  you  must  act,  or  fail  at  your  peril.  We 
must  not,  in  considering  the  means,  ever  lose  sight 
of  the  end  we  all  seek.  That  end  is  a  democratic 
African  community  of  nations  in  which  social 
and  economic  institutions  of  an  independent  so- 
ciety are  firmly  built  so  that  continued  progress 
becomes  possible.  Although  this  society  may  be 
new  in  many  ways,  it  must  be  a  truly  African 


society,  in  which  life-bearing  cultural  traditions 
meet  the  respect  they  deserve.  Change  is  a  con- 
stant and  we  are  none  the  worse  for  that,  but  true 
change  does  not  demand  the  sacrifice  of  anytliing 
which  is  already  good  in  itself. 

We  know  the  task  before  us,  and  it  is  a  joint 
task.  It  demands  from  all  of  us  an  identity  of 
purpose:  the  same  degree  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual commitment,  the  same  readiness  to  analyze 
and  plan  and  to  labor  long  hours  without  thought 
of  self  to  make  plans  a  reality. 

U.S.  Example  of  Cooperation 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  about  my  covmtry's 
history  and  a  few  of  my  personal  beliefs,  some 
of  which  may  be  pertinent  to  your  own  problems. 

To  begin  with  I  feel  that  one  of  the  important 
reasons  why  the  United  States  of  America  grew 
strong  may  be  found  in  that  word  "united."  For 
many  decades  we  were  colonial  dependencies  of 
a  mother  country.  Our  States  had  difi^erent  re- 
ligions, different  cultural  backgrounds.  We  lived 
in  greatly  disparate  climates,  made  our  living  by 
raising  different  crops  (although  we  competed, 
with  great  vigor,  for  limited  markets  when  we 
made  or  raised  similar  products) .  We  even  spoke 
a  number  of  different  languages.  The  one  thing 
we  had  in  common  in  those  days  was  our  love  of 
freedom.  Our  forefathers  had  gone  to  America, 
in  most  cases,  in  search  of  liberty.  When  svtbse- 
quent  generations  grew  to  feel  they  were  being 
governed  harshly,  they  revolted.  And  the  Revolu- 
tion began  successfully. 

But  we  almost  lost  the  fruits  of  that  Revolution. 
For  after  we  had  fought  and  won  our  freedom, 
each  attempted  to  go  his  own  way.  States  assessed 
taxes  or  set  up  commercial  barriers  between  them- 
selves which  were  nearly  as  harmful  as  those  pre- 
viously imposed  from  abroad.  Adherents  of  one 
religion,  or  one  secular  viewpoint,  banded  together 
against  those  with  differing  views;  and  the  dis- 
sidents were  often  forced  out  into  the  frontier, 
where  they  in  turn  carved  out  new  states  in  their 
own  likeness.  During  that  early  period  our  great 
leaders — men  like  George  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson — held  our  young  country  to- 
gether on  many  occasions  seemingly  against  its 
will.  Later,  in  a  civil  conflict  which  began  just 
a  century  ago,  the  Union  was  upheld  under  the 
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inspiring  leadership  of  a  man  we  call  the  Great 
Emancipator — Abraham  Lincoln. 

So  it  was  that  the  peoples  of  our  States  learned 
a  great  truth,  which  perhaps  should  have  be«n 
self-evident.  One  twig,  standing  alone,  can  be 
easily  broken  no  matter  how  young  and  fresh  and 
strong  it  may  be.  But  take  a  number  of  twigs 
(in  our  case  we  began  with  13  States),  bind  them 
tightly  together,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  even 
to  bend  them.  The  bonds  holding  them  together 
cannot  be  too  tight;  there  must  be  room  for  in- 
dividuality and  new  growth.  But  all  must  be 
capable  of  joining  together  when  greater  strength 
is  needed  or  great  danger  seems  near. 

There  are  further  examples  in  cormnerce  and 
industry.  As  economists,  you  are  as  much  aware 
as  I  am  of  the  advantages  we  in  America  have 
foimd  through  specialization  in  our  industries, 
free  interchange  of  goods  and  services,  and  the 
sharing  of  the  fruits  of  these  labors  through  col- 
lective bargaining  between  labor  and  management. 

The  point  is,  we  have  known  tyranny,  we  have 
known  trouble,  and  we  have  found  joint  action  to 
be  the  most  effective  weapon  against  both.  We 
have  found  that  our  collective  strength  is  firmly 
based  in  freedom.  Experience  tells  us  that  when 
man  is  forced  to  work,  forced  to  fight,  he  is  not  as 
strong  a  workman  or  a  fighter  as  the  one  who 
chooses  to  do  so  of  his  own  free  will. 

So  I  believe  that  the  nations  of  Africa  are  cer- 
tain to  find  additional  strength  and  greater  tangi- 
ble rewards  through  increased  cooperation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  economic  field,  even  as  you 
maintain  your  political  independence.  And  let 
me  repeat  that  we  in  America  will  be  proud  to  be 
associated  with  you  in  such  joint  enterprises  as 
you  may  decide  upon. 

U.S.  Economic  and  Technical  Aid 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  will  be  indifferent 
to  the  many  individual  problems  of  individual 
countries.  Far  from  it.  As  you  may  know,  until 
this  year  the  United  States  had  not  been  called 
upon  by  most  African  areas  for  assistance  in  train- 
ing or  providing  funds  wliile  your  economies 
gained  their  own  strength.  Nevertheless,  in  the  12 
months  ending  in  June  1960  we  had  provided  $122 
million,  mainly  to  the  older  African  countries, 
through  our  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, and  in  addition  the  U.S.  Development 
Loan  Fimd  provided  $47  million  for  individual 


projects  in  Africa.  This  is  exclusive  of  very  sub- 
stantial assistance  in  the  form  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. Funds  already  available  for  the  12 
months  ending  in  June  1961  amount  to  more  than 
$150  million  from  the  ICA,  including  a  new  special 
fund  for  tropical  Africa — directed  primarily  to- 
ward assisting  you  with  health  education  needs — 
which  has  been  started  with  $20  million.  In  addi- 
tion our  Development  Loan  Fund  has  already  in 
the  past  7  months  approved  a  greater  number  of 
loans  for  Africa  than  in  its  previous  3  years  of 
existence. 

Even  more  importantly,  American  private  in- 
dustry, without  any  urging  or  goal  other  than 
mutual  benefit,  has  made  a  capital  investment  of 
$843  million  in  Africa.  And  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  U.S.  investors  will  continue  to  provide 
significant  amounts  if  imnecessary  obstacles  are 
not  erected.  Finally  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  United  States  has  for  years  been  the  largest 
contributor  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  affiliated 
agencies,  most  importantly  the  World  Bank, 
which  have  devoted  nearly  a  billion  dollars  to 
African  investment  and  assistance  programs. 

Let  me  assure  you,  then,  that  my  Government  is 
prepared  to  receive,  and  to  try  to  help  with,  any 
reasonable  proposals  which  will  help  you  in  your 
own  efforts — whether  these  are  proposals  by  one 
country,  by  all  the  countries  of  Africa,  or  by 
groups  of  countries  united  for  regional  develop- 
ment projects.  It  was  to  this  end  that  President 
Kennedy  spoke  to  the  world  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress,^ saying:  ".  .  .  ask  not  what  America  will 
do  for  you,  but  what  together  we  can  do  for  the 
freedom  of  man." 

U.S.  and  Africa  Working  Together 

Wliat  we  can  do  together — that  for  me  is  a 
source  of  optimism,  because  I  am  optimistic  about 
Africa's  own  potential.  Although  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  Africa  I  have  visited  the  continent  on 
two  previous  occasions,  and  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  I  have  been  host  to  a  number  of 
African  leaders.  Perhaps  even  more  to  the  point, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  assist  some 
of  the  future  leaders  of  Africa — the  young  stu- 
dents who  have  come  to  America  and  to  Michigan 
to  equip  themselves  for  responsibility  in  the  new 
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strongholds  of  African  freedom.  Although  I  hope 
to  know  Africa  much  more  fully  than  I  do  now, 
I  can  say  already  with  conviction  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  Government  rejoice  in  the 
strides  which  the  African  peoples  have  made,  and 
are  making,  to  enlarge  the  area  of  freedom  and 
human  dignity  in  the  world.  This  is  a  powerful 
augury  not  only  for  progress  in  Africa  but  also  for 
world  peace. 

The  verdict  of  history  in  Africa,  if  it  is  not  yet 
fully  spelled  out,  is  unmistakable  and  irreversible. 
The  old  colonial  era  is  dead  and  with  it  the  old 
power  relationships  by  which  the  world  formerly 
was  shaped.  Colonial  empires  have  yielded  to 
freedom,  often  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  unprece- 
dented in  history,  and  former  metropoles  have  in 
large  degree  continued  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams which  are  a  vital  help.  This  is  indeed  a 
new  world,  a  revolutionary  world  worth  defending 
against  new  tyrannies,  a  world  requiring  new  wis- 
dom in  the  use  of  power,  directing  it  to  construc- 
tive tasks,  seeking  support  of  all  others  pledged 
to  freedom,  and  maintaining  a  keen  vigilance  to 
turn  away  counsels  and  emissaries  of  destruction 
and  despair. 

We  in  America  assert  the  Tightness  and  will 
support  the  achievement  of  independence  through 
self-determination.    As  President  Kennedy  said: 

We  want  an  Africa  which  is  made  up  of  a  community 
of  stable  and  independent  governments  .  .  .  wliere  men 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  choose  their  own  national 
course,  free  from  the  dictates  or  coercion  of  any  other 
country. 

My  Government  believes  that  both  human  dig- 
nity and  freedom  are  indivisible.  We  believe  that 
no  man  is  completely  free  so  long  as  any  man  any- 
where lacks  freedom.  We  know  that  our  place  in 
the  human  brotherhood  is  not  secure  so  long  as  any 
man  anywhere  fails  to  be  fully  accepted  in  human 
dignity.  We  will  work  fully  to  realize  that  goal 
at  home  while  promoting  it  abroad. 

We  will  strive  for  the  cooperation  of  nations  old 
and  new  to  gain  these  ends  for,  although  it  is  not 
our  method  to  impose  our  views  by  force,  we  can 
and  will  use  our  influence  in  the  service  of  con- 
structive change.  We  will  strongly  support  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  which  in  our  vision 
is  a  great  forum  for  the  exercise  of  freedom,  a  test- 
ing ground  for  the  responsible  use  of  power,  and 
an  instrument  of  economic  and  social  progress. 
We  have  done  much  to  build  and  to  maintain  that 


Organization ;  we  believe  it  has  served  you  well  in 
Africa's  march  to  freedom  and  that  it  can  serve 
you  even  more  now  that  you  have  taken  your  places 
beside  us  there. 

Cooperation  is  not  a  thing  of  unruffled  harmony, 
either  at  U.N.  headquarters  or,  I  imagine,  here  in 
your  own  meeting.  There  are  different  views,  dif- 
ferent tempos,  sometimes  different  aims.  In  the 
short  run  there  are  bound  to  be  misunderstandings 
and  setbacks  to  the  hopes  of  each  individual  na- 
tion, and  my  country  too  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  found 
wanting  in  one  respect  or  another  from  time  to 
time.  But  let  us  bear  with  each  other.  Our  com- 
mitments in  the  world  differ  somewhat  in  degree 
but  not  in  kind.  Those  of  the  United  States  cover 
a  very  broad  horizon,  but  they  are  wholehearted 
commitments  to  freedom  and  brotherhood  for  all 
men,  and  thus  for  Africa.  History  has  be- 
queathed to  us  and  to  you  a  common  awareness  of 
the  Tightness  of  this  higher  goal.  With  good  will 
and  God's  help,  let  us  forge  new  bonds  of  friend- 
ship in  a  common  advance  toward  that  goal. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  you  who 
have  afforded  me  a  first  broad  opportunity  to  learn 
something  of  African  aspirations  and  of  the  tasks 
that  confront  your  leaders,  your  students,  your 
farmers,  and  your  workers.  For  me  this  is  a  prel- 
ude to  a  journey  which  I  have  just  begun  but 
which  in  the  year  ahead  will  take  me  to  all  parts  of 
the  continent.  I  will  hope  to  meet  you  again  in 
the  course  of  these  travels,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  America  and  of 
repaying  your  generous  hospitality. 

May  I  conclude  by  wishing  for  each  and  every 
one  of  you  in  abundance  all  those  things  God 
planned  for  all  men — God  bless  you. 

STATEMENT  BY  WALTER  M.    KOTSCHNIG* 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  us,  the  delegation  of 
the  United  States,  to  participate  in  this  third 
session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa. 
America  has  a  deep  interest  in  Africa  as  it  emerges 
as  one  of  the  great  forces  in  the  contemporary 


*  Made  on  Feb.  13  before  the  third  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic   Commission    for    Africa,    held    at    Adilis    Ababa, 
Ethiopia,  Feb.  6-17.     Mr.  Kotschnig  is  the  Director  of  theJ 
Office  of  International  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  De-| 
partment  of  State;  he  was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  observer 
delegation  at  the  meeting. 
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world  and  has  a  sincere  concern  with  the  welfare 
of  all  of  the  ijeoples  of  this  vast  continent.  The 
message  sent  by  President  Kennedy  to  this  assem- 
bly of  leaders  of  the  new  age  m  Africa  ^  is  a  clear 
indication  of  this  interest  and  concern.  It  is  the 
first  message  of  the  kind  wMch  our  new  President 
has  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  come  as  observers  to  listen  and  to  learn,  to 
get  a  better  understanding  of  your  problems  so 
that  we  might  improve  our  joint  efforts  to  work 
in  partnership  with  you  for  a  better  Africa  as 
part  of  a  better  world. 

We  have  already  learned  a  great  deal  during 
your  deliberations  here  and  in  the  earlier  sessions 
of  this  Commission.  In  this  session  we  have  been 
more  than  ever  impressed  by  the  general  aware- 
ness of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  which  you 
face  as  you  strive  for  a  better  and  secure  future 
for  your  peoples.  And  we  have  been  stirred  by 
your  determination  to  obtain  for  your  people  free- 
dom from  the  bondage  of  poverty.  Your  efforts 
reveal  your  recognition  that  political  independ- 
ence and  the  freedom  of  your  institutions  from 
internal  subversion  and  external  pressures  can 
only  be  safeguarded  and  made  secure  by  rapid 
economic  and  social  development. 

All  this  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  us.  It  is 
of  utmost  importance  as  we  formulate  or  refine  our 
own  policies,  designed  to  develop  mutually  con- 
structive relations  with  the  governments  and  peo- 
ples of  Africa  based  on  mutual  understanding 
and  respect  and  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  friendship. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  lay  before  you 
five  basic  positions  of  American  foi-eign  policy 
relating  to  Africa. 

1.  The  most  basic  of  these  positions  is  laid  down 
in  President  Kennedy's  message  to  this  session, 
when  he  stated  : 

"We  want  the  nations  of  Africa  to  be  their  own  masters 
and  to  grow  in  vigor  and  prosperity. 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  this  conference,  he 
postulates  that  the  decisions  taken  "will  be  Afri- 
can decisions,  suited  to  your  own  visions  of 
Africa's  future  development." 

2.  From  this  first  basic  tenet  of  American  policy 
regarding  Africa  flows  the  further  resolve  not  to 
impose  our  views  and  ways  of  life  on  Africa. 
Since  we  cherish  our  own  freedom  as  we  do,  we 
want  you  to  be  able  to  develop  your  own  institu- 
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tions  in  freedom,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  other 
countries  are  similarly  disposed.  Here  again  I 
quote  President  Kennedy,  this  time  from  his  inau- 
gural address : 

To  those  new  states  whom  we  welcome  to  the  ranks 
of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  word  that  one  form  of  colonial 
control  shall  not  have  passed  away  merely  to  be  replaced 
by  a  far  more  iron  tyranny.  We  shall  not  always  expect 
to  find  them  supporting  our  view.  But  we  shall  always 
hope  to  find  them  strongly  supporting  their  own  free- 
dom ...     . 

3.  We  do  not  want  to  see  African  pi'ogress  im- 
peded by  conflicts  or  struggles  between  powere 
outside  the  African  Continent.  Specifically,  we 
want  to  do  everything  possible  to  keep  the  cold 
war  out  of  Afi-ica.  Wliat  we  need  are  common  ef- 
forts shared  by  all  and  not  ideological  conflicts 
which  create  divisions  and  serve  motives  other 
than  the  welfare  of  this  continent  and  its  peoples. 

4.  We  share  in  the  support  for  the  United  Na- 
tions that  has  been  expressed  by  many  speakers 
during  the  last  few  days.  President  Kennedy  in 
his  inaugural  address  called  it  "our  last  best  hope 
in  an  age  where  the  instruments  of  war  have  far 
outpaced  the  instruments  of  peace,"  and  he  re- 
newed the  pledge  of  American  support  for  the 
United  Nations  "to  strengthen  its  shield  of  the 
new  and  the  weak." 

5.  We  are  equally  in  accord  with  those  speakers 
in  this  gathermg  who  in  recent  days  have  so  elo- 
quently stressed  the  need  not  only  of  economic 
but  of  social  progress  in  this  continent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  we  see  it  the  very  purpose  of 
economic  development  is  a  social  objective:  the 
raising  of  the  levels  of  living  so  as  to  assure  every 
individual,  whatever  his  birth  or  station  in  society, 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  food,  of  better  education, 
better  health,  better  housing,  the  improvement  of 
other  material  conditions  of  life,  and  greater  free- 
dom to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  progress. 

U.S.  Aid  to  African  Development 

In  the  light  of  our  commitments  to  these  prin- 
ciples and  our  record  over  the  past  years  it  is 
abmidantly  clear  that  we  stand  ready  to  join  in 
your  heroic  struggle  to  achieve  economic  and  so- 
cial progress.  We  have  provided  substantial  and 
practical  help  to  Africa  and  shall  continue  to  pro- 
vide aid  on  request  without  any  strings  attached, 
except  that  such  aid  be  soundly  and  effectively 
used. 
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The  helpful  document  provided  by  the  secre- 
tariat on  "International  Economic  Assistance  to 
Africa"  (E/CN.  14/88)  gives  some  accomit  of  the 
volume  of  assistance  made  available  in  recent 
years.  The  total  figure  of  approximately  US$276 
million  given  in  that  document  as  contributed  by 
the  United  States  between  July  1959  and  June 
1960  includes  only  grants,  loans,  and  other  appro- 
priations actually  made  available  in  that  single 
year  and  is  thus  not  comparable  with  some  other 
figures  provided  in  the  same  document  which  in- 
clude credits  to  be  vised  during  the  years  to  come. 

United  States  assistance  to  African  development 
has  already  increased  since  June  1960  and  is  cer- 
tain to  increase  even  more  in  the  future.  As  is 
well  known,  we  have  had  to  cope  ourselves  during 
the  last  years  with  a  substantial  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  Kemedial  measures  are  now  being 
taken.  The  American  people  are  being  asked  to 
make  sacrifices,  but  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  clearly  on  record  that  the  measures  taken 
to  correct  our  balance-of-payments  difSculties  will 
not  affect  the  vohune  and  extent  of  our  foreign  aid 
programs.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
such  aid  will  certainly  be  augmented  in  Africa. 

In  the  establishment  of  our  aid  programs,  based 
on  needs  and  specific  requests  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned and  arrived  at  by  way  of  consultation  with 
them,  we  seek  to  emphasize  programs  designed 
for  majsimum  effect  in  bringing  about  speedy  eco- 
nomic growth  and  social  improvements.  Here  I 
want  to  stress  again  that  we  do  not  want  to  impose 
our  own  socioeconomic  system  on  the  coimtries 
which  seek  our  cooperation.  If  we  speak  of  free 
enterprise,  of  the  need  for  individual  initiative 
and  inventiveness,  we  simply  do  so  because  in  our 
experience  we  owe  our  strength  and  high  levels  of 
living  to  such  initiative,  inventiveness,  and 
enterprise. 

At  the  same  time  we  fully  recognize  tlie  im- 
portance of  the  public  sector,  particularly  in  newly 
developing  countries,  the  need  for  planning,  and 
the  careful  management  of  scarce  resources. 
Private  investment  and  public  financing  are  not 
incompatible  but,  quite  to  the  contrary,  supple- 
ment each  other  for  maximum  effect. 

Nor  do  we  want  to  see  established  any  type  of 
"economic  colonialism."  This  notion  runs  com- 
pletely counter  to  our  veiy  concept  of  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  free  societies  which  we  want 


to  encourage.  We  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman  [Managing  Director  of  the  U.N.  Special 
Fund]  when  he  stated  the  other  day  that  there 
is  only  one  sound  relationship  between  nations  and 
that  is  one  of  partnership  in  the  common  cause 
for  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  world. 

It  is  this  approach  and  our  adherence  to  the 
principal  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  which 
has  led  us  to  emphasize  increasingly  in  our  foreign 
aid  efforts  assistance  through  the  United  Nations 
and  its  related  organizations.  While  carrying  on 
vast  programs  of  bilateral  assistance,  the  United 
States  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  those  who 
helped  in  the  support  of  the  Expanded  Program 
of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  Special  Fimd. 
Our  creation  of  and  contributions  to  these  opera- 
tional programs  of  the  United  Nations,  as  well 
as  to  UNICEF  [United  Nations  Children's  Fund] 
and  to  the  great  financial  institutions  of  the  United 
Nations,  such  as  tlie  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration, and  tlie  International  Development 
Association,  have  been  massive,  ranging  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  total  contributions.  Our 
contributions  and  commitments  to  the  multilateral 
institutions  exceed  $10  billion.  I  bring  out  these 
facts  simply  to  underline  the  importance  attached 
by  the  American  people  to  the  idea  of  partnership 
in  the  development  effort  for  which  the  United 
Nations  stands.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  extolling  Soviet  aid 
to  Africa,  did  not  mention  a  single  one  of  these 
multilateral  institutions  with  their  built-in  guar- 
antees against  abuse  for  political  purposes. 

American  contributions  to  all  these  multilateral 
organizations  and  programs  are,  of  coui-se,  not 
subject  to  political  considerations.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate sound  international  administration  of  the 
United  Nations  programs,  our  contributions  have 
at  all  times  been  in  convertible  currency  and  not 
restricted  to  the  provision  of  United  States  ex- 
perts, or  training  in  the  United  States,  or  the 
provision  of  American  supplies.  For  instance, 
under  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  As- 
sistance we  have  provided  40  percent  of  all  avail- 
able funds  while  only  slightly  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  experts  employed  are  American.  The 
bulk  of  United  States  contributions  has  served  to 
cover  much  of  the  overhead  cost  of  the  entire 
program  and  has  permitted  the  employment  of  a 
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growing  number  of  experts  from  many  of  the 
less  developed  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  Latin  America,  whose  newly  ac- 
quired knowledge  and  experience  has  been  of  great 
significance  to  other  developmg  coiuitries.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  what  was  originally  a  program 
of  international  assistance  has  been  trans- 
formed to  a  major  eifort  of  truly  international 
cooperation. 

Trade  and  Commodity  Stabilization 

Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  on  behalf  of  an  ob- 
server delegation,  I  do  not  want  to  abuse  my 
privilege  and  waste  any  of  the  precious  time  at 
your  disposal.  I  do  hope,  however,  I  shall  not 
be  transgressing  if  I  add,  to  the  observations  al- 
ready made,  a  few  comments  on  some  specific 
points  which,  in  the  light  of  the  agenda  and  the 
discussions  to  date,  appear  to  be  of  special  interest 
to  the  delegations  here  assembled. 

Many  speakers  have  emphasized  the  importance 
to  their  countries  and  to  Africa  as  a  whole  of  ex- 
panding and  diversifying  their  production  and 
trade.  They  rightly  see  the  need  to  sell  tlieir 
products  without  discrimination  in  the  large  mar- 
kets of  the  industrial  countries  and  to  find  practi- 
cal solutions  to  the  fluctuating  demand  for  their 
primary  commodities.  The  United  States  deeply 
sympathizes  with  the  aspirations  of  African 
countries  in  these  respe<;ts  and  is  firmly  committed 
to  a  common  search  for  workable  solutions. 

Expansion  of  trade  is  a  major  objective  of  the 
economic  policy  of  all  countries.  My  countiy  is 
committed  to  the  promotion — through  GATT 
[General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade],  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  Com- 
mission for  International  Commodity  Trade,  and 
through  other  means  and  bodies — of  nondiscrimi- 
natory, multilateral  trade,  eliminating  quantita- 
tive and  other  unreasonable  import  restrictions  not 
justified  by  balance-of-payments  difficulties.  The 
new  United  States  administration  has  already 
pledged  itself  to  continue  a  liberal  trade  policy. 
By  raising  the  general  levels  of  trade,  such  policies 
are  bound  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  trade 
of  the  less  developed  countries,  including  their 
trade  in  primary  commodities.  In  some  cases 
commodity  agreements,  designed  to  supplement 
such  policies  but  not  to  replace  them,  have  also 


proved  of  help,  and  we  have  supported  them. 

Beyond  all  this,  the  higlily  developed  countries 
can  make  the  best  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
commodity  problems  by  maintaining  the  highest 
sustainable  rat©  of  economic  gi'owth  within  their 
own  countries  and  thus  provide  an  expanding 
market  for  the  exports  of  the  developing  countries. 
This  was  cogently  pointed  out  the  other  day  by 
the  distinguished  representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  this  connection  President  Kennedy 
and  his  administration  are  committed  to  an  ener- 
getic policy  of  promoting  measures  designed  to 
stimulate  the  gi-owth  of  the  American  economy 
from  an  economic  base  which  is  already  the  high- 
est in  the  world.  We  have  every  confidence  that 
these  measures  will  succeed. 

Enlightened  trade  policies,  as  suggested,  and 
the  maintenance  of  or  increase  in  the  growth  rates 
of  the  highly  developed  countries  will  go  a  long 
way  in  attenuating  the  difficulties  of  the  primary 
producing  countries  resulting  from  fluctuations  of 
the  prices  of  their  products.  At  the  same  time  my 
delegation  agrees  with  the  excellent  statement  in 
the  conclusions  of  the  secretariat's  report  on  "In- 
ternational Action  for  Commodity  Stabilization 
and  the  Eole  of  Africa"  (E/CN.  14/68),  which 
points  out  that  the  problem  of  commodity  insta- 
bility is  likely  to  remain  for  some  time  and  which 
highlights  the  need  for  better  control  of  supply, 
more  adequate  storage  facilities,  and,  above  all, 
greater  diversification  of  production  through  eco- 
nomic development. 

Viewed  m  this  focus,  special  importance  attaches 
to  the  work  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa.  Everything  the  Commission  can  accom- 
plish in  further  diversification  of  production  in 
agriculture  and  through  industrialization  in  keep- 
ing with  the  resources  of  this  continent  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  the  commodities  prob- 
lem. Following  the  example  of  ECAFE  [Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East], 
tliis  Commission  might  well  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  committee  on  industry  and  natural  re- 
sources. There  is  certainly  also  much  merit  in  the 
suggestion  made  the  other  day  by  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  Nigeria  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trade  committee  which,  inter  alia, 
might  concern  itself  with  measures  designed  to 
develop  and  diversify  intra-African  trade,  thus 
strengthening  internal  African  markets. 
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We  have  no  illusions  in  this  matter  of  trade  and 
commodity  stabilization.  A  long  and  difficult 
road  lies  ahead.  There  is  no  room  for  cure-alls 
which  might  kill  the  patient  rather  than  cure  him. 
However,  by  perseverance  and  the  constructive 
use  of  all  the  tools  at  our  disposal  we  feel  con- 
fident that  effective  solutions  are  within  reach. 

Education  and  Training 

Another  subject  which  holds  our  profound  in- 
terest is  education  and  training.  This  is  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  urgent  requirements 
of  Africa.  General  literacy  is  but  one  aspect 
and  will  require  a  good  many  years  before  it  can 
be  attained.  What  is  needed  as  a  matter  of  high 
priority  is  the  development  of  trained  manpower, 
of  teclmical  and  managerial  persomiel  at  all  levels. 
Without  such  educated  cadres,  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  Africa  might  well  be  fatally 
delayed. 

In  the  past  many  scholarships  and  fellowships 
have  been  made  available  by  individual  countries, 
by  the  United  Nations  (under  its  programs  of 
teclmical  assistance) ,  by  UNESCO  [U.N.  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization] ,  and 
by  other  specialized  agencies.  These  opportuni- 
ties for  study  and  training  abroad  have  met  with 
a  rich  reward  and  should  be  increased.  In  the 
United  States  several  new  programs  are  being 
initiated  by  my  Government  and  through  private 
initiative,  particularly  on  the  part  of  our  univer- 
sities, to  increase  our  fellowship  programs  for 
Africa  and  thus  to  add  thousands  of  educated 
Africans  to  the  large  number  of  those  whom  we 
have  had  the  privilege  to  receive  up  to  now. 

But  this  is  only  a  beginning.  What  Africa 
needs  is  schools  of  her  own,  schools  at  all  levels. 
There  must  be  an  early  end  to  the  almost  exclusive 
dependence  of  so  many  of  the  African  countries 
on  foreign  educational  resources  and  institutions. 
Such  dependence  must  be  replaced  by  mutually 
beneficial  exchanges  between  African  educational 
institutions,  as  they  are  established  in  adequate 
numbers,  and  those  abroad.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  my  Government,  extending  its  educational  aid 
program,  beginning  with  a  US$20  million  pro- 
gram for  this  year,  is  emphasizing  aid  for  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  facilities  in  Africa,  from 
advanced  schools  to  teclmical  institutes  to  univer- 


sities. We  have  also  communicated  to  the  secre- 
tariat of  this  Commission  our  readiness  to  help 
finance  a  proposed  economic  seminar  for  approxi- 
mately 40  African  university  students  to  begin 
this  summer  under  the  auspices  of  the  EGA. 

By  the  same  token,  we  are  greatly  encouraged 
by  certain  actions  taken  by  UNESCO  at  its  con- 
ference last  December  in  Paris  to  carry  forward, 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations  and  inter- 
ested specialized  agencies,  such  as  ILO  [Inter- 
national Labor  Organization],  FAO,  and  WHO 
[World  Health  Organization],  greatly  enlarged 
programs  of  education  and  training  in  Africa.  As 
a  start,  the  UNESCO  conference  responded  affirm- 
atively to  the  United  States  proposal  that  the 
re.gular  budget  of  UNESCO  be  increased  by  US$1 
million  annually  for  that  purpose.  We  felt  privi-  i 
leged  to  be  able  to  make  a  further  outright  con-  | 
tribution  of  US$1  million  to  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses as  the  production  of  teaching  aids,  both 
traditional  and  new,  the  provision  of  overseas 
teachers  and  professors  for  secondary,  technical, 
and  higher  educational  establishments,  and  the 
assessment  of  educational  needs. 

As  part  of  these  new  programs  a  conference  of 
African  states  is  to  be  held  later  this  year  in  this 
very  hall  under  the  joint  auspices  of  UNESCO 
and  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa.  It 
will  be  the  pui-pose  of  this  conference  to  make  an 
inventory  of  educational  needs  and  lay  out  a  pro- 
gram to  meet  these  needs  in  the  coming  years. 
Other  specialized  agencies  such  as  the  ILO,  which 
has  a  great  contribution  to  make  in  the  field  of 
manpower  and  teclmical  ti-aining,  will  participate. 
We  wish  these  endeavors  a  full  success. 

Balancing  Economic  and  Social  Development 

One  last  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  shall  have 
done.  There  are  before  this  conference  three 
searching  papers  dealing  with  social  problems: 
the  first  on  "Social  Aspects  of  Economic  Develop-  I 
ment"  (E/CN.14/70),  the  second  on  "The  Effects  ' 
of  Urbanization  on  Family  Life  in  Africa" 
(E/CN.14/71),  and  the  third,  an  excellent  pilot 
study  under  the  title  "An  Enquiry  into  Commu- 
nity Development  m  Uganda"  (E/CN.14/81). 
These  documents  not  only  deserve  careful  reading 
but  call  for  early  and  sustained  action  in  the  social 
sector.    They  underline  the  dangers  of  economic 
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development  unmatched  by  social  progress,  and 
they  stress,  by  implication,  the  need  for  balanced 
economic  and  social  development. 

The  importance  of  this  last  concept  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  Economic  development,  unless  it  is 
made  to  serve  the  early  improvement  of  levels  of 
living  and  the  well-being  of  individuals  and  their 
community,  may  result  in  greater  rather  than  less 
misery  of  the  many  and  in  social  disintegration 
and  political  instability.  On  the  other  hand,  social 
action  programs  such  as  community  development 
programs  can  make  for  a  smoother  passage  from 
antiquated  to  modern  forms  of  social  organiza- 
tion and  can  contribute  powerfully  to  economic 
advance. 

All  of  us  have  still  much  to  learn  before  we  can 
hope  to  achieve  a  sound  balance  between  economic 
and  social  development.  The  Executive  Secretary 
is  to  be  congi-atulated  on  the  start  he  has  made,  in 
cooperation  with  United  Nations  headquarters  and 
several  of  the  specialized  agencies,  both  in  studies 
and  the  promotion  of  social  action.  The  further 
study  now  in  preparation  on  the  cooperative  move- 
ment in  Africa  should  furnish  valuable  elements 
for  further  action.  My  Government  intends  to 
submit  to  the  next  session  of  the  Social  Commis- 
sion of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  a  series 
of  proposals  which,  we  trust,  will  lead  to  a 
strengthening  of  social  action  programs  through 
the  United  Nations. 

Last  but  not  least,  we  hope  that  growing  atten- 
tion will  be  given  in  economic  and  social  planning 
and  development  to  the  place  of  women.  In  the 
United  States,  women  have  not  only  attained  full 
equality  but  a  position  of  leadership  which  has 
given  great  impetus  to  enlightened  social  action. 
The  recent  seminar  of  African  women,  held  in 
this  beautiful  city,  holds  out  the  prospect  of  great 
contributions  by  women  to  progress  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends,  all  that  remains  for  me 
to  do  is  to  thank  you  for  enablmg  us  to  participate 
in  your  endeavors  and  to  express  our  deep  grati- 
tude to  His  Imperial  Majesty  for  the  welcome 
and  the  hospitality  which  he  has  so  graciously  ex- 
tended to  us.  I  and  the  other  members  of  my  dele- 
gation will  return  to  America  inspired  by  what  we 
have  witnessed  in  this  session,  by  your  dedication 
to  the  promotion  of  the  advance  of  your  own 
people  which  will  benefit  all  of  us,  partners  that 
we  are  in  the  quest  for  a  better  world. 


Ambassador  Harriman  Meets 
With  European  Leaders 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  25 

Ambassador  at  Large  W.  Averell  Harriman  has 
been  requested  by  President  Kennedy  to  visit 
several  Western  European  capitals  to  convey 
personal  greetings  and  discuss  matters  of  broad 
mutual  interest. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Mr.  Hari-iman  will  see 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  in  London,  President 
de  Gaulle  in  Paris,  Chancellor  Adenauer  in  Bomi, 
and  Prime  Minister  Fanfani  in  Rome.  "While  in 
Paris,  Ambassador  Harriman  also  expects  to  meet 
with  the  Permanent  Representatives  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council. 

The  Ambassador  will  leave  for  London  on 
February  26. 


Prime  Minister  of  Greece 
To  Visit  United  States 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  25 

President  Kennedy  announced  on  February  25 
that  Prime  Minister  Constantine  Caramanlis  and 
Mrs.  Caramanlis  have  accepted  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  United  States. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Caramanlis  will 
be  in  this  country  for  an  official  visit  beginning 
April  17  in  Washington.  During  the  period  of 
their  stay  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  wife  will 
visit  several  other  American  cities. 


Annuity  Paid  to  Panama 

Press  release  S5  dated  February  24 

The  Department  of  State  annoimced  on  Febru- 
ary 24  that  it  has  paid  the  amiuity  of  $1,930,000 
due  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  1961.  The  re- 
mittance of  this  amount  each  year  is  provided 
for  under  the  terms  of  treaties  between  the  two 
countries  with  respect  to  the  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  granted  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Understanding  and  Cooperation  of 
1955,^  the  amount  of  the  annual  payment  was  in- 
creased from  $430,000  to  $1,930,000. 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  7,  1955,  p.  238. 
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President  Recommends  Return 
to  $100  Duty-Free  Allowance 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  24 

The  White  House  on  February  £4-  rriade  pithlic 
the  foUotoing  letter  from  President  Kennedy  to 
Sam     Rayhum,     Speaker     of     the     Ho-use     of 

Representatives. 

February  24, 1961 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  In  my  message  of  February 
6,  1961/  I  said  tliat  the  United  States  faces  a 
balance  of  payments  deficit  which  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  lis  and  to  the  whole  fi'ee  world.  In 
order  to  meet  our  international  responsibilities,  to 
properly  formulate  domestic  economic  policies, 
and  to  efficiently  conduct  our  economic  affairs,  we 
must  take  into  account  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  propose  that  we  strengthen  our  total  position 
and  help  insure  that  our  gold  resei-ves  are  em- 
ployed effectively  to  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the 
free  nations  and  to  protect  the  stability  of  their 
currencies  by  returning  to  the  historic  basic  duty- 
free allowance  of  $100  allowed  returning  Ameri- 
can travelere. 

The  $100  tariff  exemption  dates  back  to  1897. 
After  World  War  II,  however,  foreign  countries 
faced  a  dollar  shortage  and,  as  one  measure  to 
ease  this  shortage.  Congress  increased  the  tariff 
exemption  by  $300  in  1948  and  by  $100  in  1949, 
bringing  the  total  exemption  to  $500.  However, 
in  the  light  of  the  existing  balance  of  payments 
problem,  this  more  liberal  customs  exemption,  de- 
signed to  encourage  American  expenditures 
abroad,  is  not  presently  warranted.  Accordingly, 
the  customs  exemption  should  be  returned  to  the 
traditional  amount. 

The  attached  draft,  of  legislation  would  cany 
out  this  I'ecommendation  by  providing  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  $100  duty-free  allowance  for  a  fom*- 
year  period.  This  proposal  w^ould  meet  the 
existing  situation,  and  tlie  four-year  tenninal 
date  would  provide  an  appropriate  opportunity 
for  a  reappraisal  of  the  measure  in  the  light  of 
the  balance  of  payments  position  in  the  future.  I 
urge  that  Congress  give  favorable  consideration 
to  its  prompt  enactment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


'  Bulletin  of  Feb.  27,  1961,  p.  287. 
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A  BILL 
To  amend  paragraph  1798  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
reduce  temporarily  the  exemption  from  duty  enjoyed 
by  returning  residents. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represcnt- 
atwes  of  tlie  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, That  Paragraph  1798,  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  1201,  par.  1798),  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)    Subparagraph  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  person  arriving  in  the  United 
States  who  is  a  returning  resident  thereof — 

(1)  all  personal  and  household  effects  taken  abroad 
by  him  or  for  his  account  and  brought  back  by  him  or 
for  his  account ;  and 

(2)  articles  (including  not  more  than  one  wine  gallon 
of  alcoholic  beverages  and  not  more  than  one  hundred 
cigars)  acquired  abroad  as  an  incident  of  the  journey 
from  which  he  is  returning,  for  his  personal  or  house- 
hold use,  but  not  imported  for  the  account  of  any  other 
person  nor  intended  for  sale,  if  declared  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  up 
to  but  not  exceeding  in  aggregate  value  $100,  if  such 
person  arrives  in  the  United  States  prior  to  April  1, 
196.5,  from  a  contiguous  country  which  maintains  a  free 
zone  or  free  port  (see  subparagraph  (d)  of  this  para- 
graph), or  arrives  in  the  United  States  prior  to  April 
1,  1965,  from  any  other  country  after  having  remained 
beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  and  in  either 
case  has  not  claimed  an  exemption  under  this  paragraph 
within  the  thirty  days  immediately  preceding  his  arrival ; 
or 

(3)  articles  (including  not  more  than  one  wine  gallon 
of  alcoholic  beverages  and  not  more  than  one  hundred 
cigars)  acquired  abroad  as  an  incident  of  the  journey 
from  which  he  is  returning,  for  his  personal  or  household 
use,  but  not  imported  for  the  accoiuit  of  any  other  person 
nor  intended  for  sale,  if  declared  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  up  to  but 
not  exceeding  in  aggregate  value — 

(A)  $200,  if  such  person  arrives  in  the  United 
States  on  or  after  April  1,  1965,  from  a  contiguous 
country  which  maintains  a  free  zone  or  free  port  (see 
subparagraph  (d)  of  this  paragraph),  or  arrives  in 
the  United  States  on  or  after  April  1,  1965,  from  any 
other  country  after  having  remained  beyond  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  tbe  United  States  for  a  i)eriod  of  not 
less  than  forty-eight  hours,  and  in  either  case  has 
not  claimed  an  exemption  under  this  subdivision  (A) 
within  the  thirty  days  immediately  preceding  his  ar- 
rival ;  and 

(B)  $300  in  addition,  if  such  person  arrives  in  the 
United  States  on  or  after  April  1,  1965,  and  has  re- 
mained beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  for  a  periiKl  of  not  less  than  twelve  days  and 
has  not  claimed  an  exemption  under  this  subdivision 
(B)  within  the  six  months  Immediately  preceding  his 
arrival." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (d)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subdivision  2(A)  of  subparagraph  (c)"  and  inserting  in 
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lieu  thereof  "subdiTlsion  (2)  or  subdivision  (3)  (A)  of 
subparagraph  (c)". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (g)  is  amended  by  striliing  out 
"subdivision  (2)  (B)  of  subparagraph  (c)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subdivision  (3)  (B)  of  subparagraph  (c)". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  persons  arriving  in  the  United 
States  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 


Treaty  of  Friendship,  Establishment 
and  Navigation  Signed  With  Belgium 

Press  release  79  dated  February  21 

A  treaty  of  friendship,  establislunent,  and  navi- 
gation between  tlie  United  States  and  Belgium  was 
signed  on  February  21  at  Brussels.  The  American 
Ambassador,  William  A.  M.  Burden,  signed  the 
treaty  for  the  United  States,  and  Pierre  Wigny, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  signed  for  Belgium. 

Tlie  new  treaty  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  the 
treaties  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation 
that  the  United  States  has  concluded  with  a  num- 
ber of  countries  in  recent  years.  Like  all  of  those 
treaties  it  contains  provisions  on  personal  and 
property  rights,  investments,  and  the  conduct  of 
business  activities.  It  also  deals  with  shipping 
matters  in  some  detail,  but  imlike  most  treaties  of 
this  general  type  it  does  not  include  provisions 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  imports  and  exports. 

The  United  States  is  gratified  at  the  successful 
negotiation  of  this  treaty,  which  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive instrument  of  its  kind  to  be  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  Belgium.  Upon 
entry  into  force  it  will  supersede  a  briefer  and  less 
detailed  treaty  entered  into  in  1875. 

The  21  articles  of  the  treaty  and  the  accompany- 
ing protocol  cover  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter. 
In  brief,  each  country  agrees  ( 1 )  to  extend  to  citi- 
zens and  corporations  of  the  other  treatment  no 
less  favorable  than  it  accords  to  its  own  citizens 
with  respect  to  engaging  in  commercial,  industrial, 
and  financial  activities;  (2)  to  apply  high  stand- 
ards for  the  safeguarding  of  persons,  their  prop- 
erty and  interests;  (3)  to  adhere  to  jirinciples  of 
nondiscrimination  in  the  treatment  of  shipping; 
and  (4)  generally  to  take  appropriate  action  in 
furtherance  of  international  investment. 

This  treaty  with  Belgium  is  the  20th  to  be  nego- 
tiated by  the  United  States  since  the  current  pro- 
gram was  initiated  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World 


War.  It  is,  moreover,  the  fifth  international 
agreement  regulating  mutual  relations  in  estab- 
lishment matters  to  be  signed  with  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  Treaties  of  this 
kind  are  now  in  force  in  four  of  the  Common 
Market  countries :  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Gennany. 

The  treaty  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  and,  after  the 
constitutional  procedures  of  both  countries  have 
been  completed,  will  enter  into  force  1  month  after 
the  exchange  of  ratifications. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

86th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Increased  Penalties  for  Violations  of  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
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Principles  Guiding  U.S.  Policy 
in  the  United  Nations 

Statement  hy  Amhassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
U.S.  Bepresentative  to  the  United  Nations  ^ 

Mr.  President  [Sir  Patrick  Dean,  United  King- 
dom], first,  let  me  say  that  I  am  very  happy  to 
come  to  this  table  for  the  first  time  in  many  yeare 
under  your  chairmanship.  Under  the  rules  I 
understand  that  I  must  succeed  you  as  President 
the  firet  of  next  month,  and  I  wish  I  did  not 
suspect  that  you  would  relinquish  that  honor  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  that  Mr.  [Omar]  Loutfi 
[United  Arab  Eepublic]  has  relinquished  it  today. 

Listening  to  such  kindness  and  flattery  as  I  have 
heard  here  today,  I  have  begun  to  wonder  if  you 
have  confused  me  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  whom 
Ambassador  [Lieopoldo]  Benites  [of  Ecuador] 
was  good  enough  to  mention  and  whose  name  is 
always  agreeable  to  a  Democrat. 

I  deeply  appreciate,  Mr.  President,  the  kind 
words  and  good  wishes  of  you  and  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  must  apologize  for  my  voice.  I  wish 
I  could  say  that  it  was  a  casualty  of  the  battle  for 
peace  instead  of  the  New  York  weather.  I  have 
sometimes  said  that  flattery  is  all  right,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  you  don't  inhale.  Well,  you  have  made  it 
very  hard  for  me  not  to  inhale,  thanks  to  the  char- 
ity and  the  kindness  which  have  touched  me  so 
deeply.  In  the  days — and  perhaps  nights — ahead 
of  us  I  shall  always  remember  with  gratitude  this 
hour.  And  may  all  of  our  wishes  be  as  good  for 
all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  as  your  kind  words 
have  been  good  for  me  today. 

As  some  of  you  know,  I  had  a  part  in  the  birth 
of  the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco  in  1945 
and  in  its  early  walks  as  an  infant  in  London  and 
then  in  New  York  in  1946  and  1947.  And  now  it 
is  15  years  old,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  sharing  in 


'Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Feb.  1   (U.S./U.N. 
press  release  3643) . 


the  problems  of  its  adolescence.  The  problems  of 
adolescence  are  largely  those  of  young  love.  I 
believe  this  is  true  in  all  countries.  Would  that 
all  of  our  problems  in  this  Council  were  as 
amiable. 

Although  some  of  our  problems  may  not  be 
amiable,  I  hope  that  we  may  deal  with  even  the 
thorniest  of  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance 
and  of  good  will.  We  are,  to  use  the  French 
phrase,  the  "nations  united."  Let  us  be  united, 
united  in  a  patient  and  persevering  attempt  to  find 
the  things  we  can  agree  upon  and  to  build  upon 
them  a  structure  of  understanding  and  of  coopera- 
tion against  which  whatever  storms  may  be  ahead 
shall  beat  in  vain. 

To  one  who  has  been  long  absent  from  these 
councils,  it  is  striking  and  heartening  that  the 
United  Nations  has  not  only  survived  the  turmoil 
and  the  conflict  of  these  15  years  but  has  grown  to 
nearly  twice  its  original  membersliip  and  has 
become  an  ever  more  potent  factor  in  the  shaping 
of  world  events. 

We  of  the  United  States  wish  the  United 
Nations  to  be  still  more  potent,  for  the  grave  dan- 
gers of  this  nuclear  age  demand  much  more  unity 
among  the  nations.  The  common  yearning  of  all 
men  expressed  in  the  charter  is  to  achieve  freedom 
from  war,  poverty,  disease,  ignorance,  and  oppres- 
sion. That  is  what  binds  us  all  together.  Our 
security  and  our  salvation  is  the  ability  of  the 
nations  and  the  governments  to  see  through  the 
clouds  of  conflict  and  discern  the  truth  about  our 
common  interests — and  then,  boldly  and  in  con- 
cert, to  act.  Only  the  actions  of  states,  both  large 
and  small,  can  impart  vigor  to  this  Organization 
and  can  redeem  the  pledges  of  the  charter.  And 
we  in  the  United  States  believe  that  the  times  are 
too  dangerous  for  anything  except  the  truth. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  sensitive  measure  of  the 
tremors  which  shake  the  community  of  nations — • 
tremors  which  have  built  up  to  dangerous  levels. 
But  we  are  not  helpless  spectators.    Tlie  tremors 
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are  manmade,  and  man  can  still  them.  To  help 
the  Organization  to  meet  that  task,  we  of  the 
United  States  will  be  guided  by  certain  principles, 
and  I  hope  you  will  indulge  me  for  a  moment 
while  I  mention  some  of  them. 

First,  we  know  the  great  impoi"tance  which  the 
newer  and  less  developed  nations  attach  to  the 
Unitexl  Nations.  In  their  seareli  for  peace,  for 
mutual  tolerance,  for  economic  development,  for 
dignity  and  self-respect,  our  interest  is  theirs.  We 
don't  seek  militai-y  allies  among  them,  nor  do  we 
wish  to  impose  our  system  or  our  philosophy  upon 
them — indeed,  we  cannot;  freedom  cannot  be  im- 
posed on  anyone.  Our  concern  for  these  nations 
is  that  they  should  be  truly  independent  members 
of  the  peaceful  commimity  of  nations. 

As  the  oldest  anticolonial  power,  the  United 
States  is  in  favor  of  freedom  and  of  self-deter- 
mination for  all  peoples.  We  rejoice  in  the  rapid 
and  peaceful  revolution  which  has  brought  into 
being  and  into  our  midst  at  the  United  Nations  so 
many  new  sovereignties.  Our  great  desire  is  that 
this  transition  should  proceed  peacefully  and 
in  good  order,  with  the  least  possible  suffering, 
bitterness,  and  new  conflicts.  W^e  applaud  what 
has  been  done  to  bring  about  this  orderly  transi- 
tion both  by  the  emerging  nations  and  by  their 
former  rulers.  And  we  applaud  the  efforts  of 
this  Council  to  assist  the  orderly  transition  in  the 
Congo  through  the  Secretary-General. 

Equally  important,  if  not  more  so,  is  the  work 
which  this  Organization  can  do  to  further  eco- 
nomic development,  without  which  political  inde- 
pendence cannot  long  be  sustained.  The  United 
States  attaches  the  highest  importance  to  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  life  of  the  peoples  in  the 
newly  developing  countries.  In  that  work  the 
United  Nations  has  already  pi-oved  its  effective- 
ness as  a  source  of  technical  assistance,  of  expert 
knowledge  on  potential  capital  investment,  and 
of  administrative  personnel  to  help  those  who  are 
determined  to  help  themselves — and  without  any 
political  condition  or  any  ulterior  motive.  So  we 
shall  support  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  whole  field  of  economic  betterment. 

We  shall  also,  Mr.  President,  do  all  in  our  power 
to  use  the  United  Nations  as  "a  center  for  har- 
monizing the  actions  of  nations."  We  believe  the 
United  Nations  is  an  opportmiity  for  preventive 
diplomacy  which  can  identify  and  solve  potential 


disputes  before  they  reach  the  acute  stage  some- 
times induced  by  the  glare  of  publicity. 

The  United  States  Government  is  giving  its 
most  earnest  attention  to  the  impasse  over  dis- 
armament. We  know,  as  President  Kennedy  said 
the  other  day,  that  "the  mstrmnents  of  war  have 
far  outpaced  the  instruments  of  peace."  ^  We 
know  that  progress  toward  disarmament  becomes 
daily  more  impei-ative,  and  we  are  ceaselessly 
aware  of  tlie  vital  interest  in  this  problem  which 
is  felt  by  all  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

May  I  also  say  that,  if  the  United  Nations  is  to 
continue  to  function,  two  things  are  also  essential. 
It  must  be  properly  financed,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  ofHce  of  the  Secretary-General  and  of  the 
Secretariat  must  be  preserved.  We  hope  all  mem- 
bers from  every  region  will  jom  in  fulfilling  these 
indispensable  minimum  conditions. 

And  finally,  with  such  a  fateful  agenda,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  more  than  ever  important  that,  in 
these  councils,  we  avoid  useless  recrimination. 
Free  debate  is  an  essential  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions process.  But  let  us  not  demean  free  debate, 
as  you  have  so  eloquently  said,  Mr.  President. 

In  his  address  to  Congress  the  other  day,  the 
new  President  of  the  United  States  said  that  he 
regards  the  United  Nations  "as  an  instrument  to 
end  the  cold  war  instead  of  an  arena  in  which  to 
fight  it." '  We  devoutly  hope  that  all  of  the  gov- 
ernments here  represented  will  share  his  view  and 
that  our  deliberations  in  this  Council  may  be  imi- 
formly  directed  toward  the  calm  and  constructive 
solution  of  the  problems  that  confront  us.  May 
peace  among  the  nations  begin  with  peace  among 
the  members  of  the  Council. 

We  are  the  Security  Council,  my  colleagues,  and 
it  should  be  to  us  that  the  peoples  of  the  world 
look  for  the  security  they  so  desperately  long  for. 
They  are  looking  to  us,  I  believe,  for  leadership, 
for  strong,  sober,  constructive  leadership.  If  they 
don't  look  to  this  body  with  confidence,  it  is  our 
fault.  So  I  wholeheartedly  pledge  myself  to  the 
high  and  the  challenging  task  of  cooperating  with 
you  in  our  conamon  endeavor  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship that  the  world  is  asking  of  us.  I  devoutly 
hope  and  pray  that  we  may  fulfill  this  solemn 
obligation. 


2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  175. 
'  Ibid.,  Feb.  13,  1961,  p.  207. 
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Migration  From  Europe  in  1961 


SIXTEENTH    SESSION    OF    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE   AND   THIRTEENTH    SESSION    OF    COUNCIL 
OF  THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EUROPEAN   MIGRATION 


hy  George  L.  Warren 


The  Council  of  the  Intei'gov eminent al  Commit- 
tee for  European  Migration  convened  in  its  13th 
session  on  December  1,  1960,  at  Geneva.  All  29 
member  govermnents  were  represented.  The  Do- 
minican Republic,  the  Republic  of  San  Marino, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Uiiiguay,  the  Holy  See,  and 
the  Sovereign  Order  of  Malta  were  represented  by 
observers.  The  United  Nations,  the  United  Na- 
tions specialized  agencies,  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  the  Council  of 
Europe,  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  and  nongovernmental 
organizations  interested  in  migi-ation  were  also  in 
attendance  at  the  session.  The  session  of  the 
Council  was  preceded  by  a  session  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Budget  and  Finance  and  by  a  session 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  nine  governments, 
which  convened  on  November  23, 1960. 

The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration  was  organized  at  the  Conference 
on  Migration  convened  at  Brussels  in  November 
1951  on  the  initiative  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Its  purpose  is  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  indig- 
enous migrants  and  refugees  from  overcrowded 


•  Mr.  Wa7^ren  is  Adviser  on  Refugee  and 
Migration  Affairs,  Department  of  State.  He 
served  as  U.S.  representative  to  the  16th  ses- 
sion of  the  IGEM  Executive  Committee  and 
as  an  alternate  U.8.  representative  to  the 
13th  session  of  the  Council. 


areas  in  Europe  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
moved  and  simultaneously  to  provide  needed  man- 
power to  the  developing  economies  of  countries  of 
inunigration  overseas. 

Max  Wershof  of  Canada  was  elected  chaii-man 
of  the  Coimcil.  Gust  van  Werveke  (Luxembourg) 
was  ele^-ted  first  vice  chairman ;  D.  Camilo  Riccio 
(Chile),  second  vice  chairman ;  and  Achilles  Yero- 
costopoulos  (Greece),  rapporteur.  The  Council 
held  12  meetings.  Eric  O.  Baron  van  Boetzelaer 
(Netherlands)  presided  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

John  W.  Hanes,  Jr.,  Administrator  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Security  and  Consular  Affaire,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Mas  the  U.S.  representative  at  the 
13th  session  of  the  Council.  Representative  Fran- 
cis E.  Walter,  Roderic  L.  O'Connor,  vice  presi- 
dent of  CIBA  States  Ltd.,  and  George  L.  War- 
ren, Adviser  on  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  were  alternate  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Warren  served  as  U.S.  repre- 
sentative at  the  session  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Representatives  Edwin  E.  Willis  and  Arch 
A.  Moore,  Jr.,  served  as  congressional  advisers. 
Scott  McLeod,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ireland, 
also  participated  as  an  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
representative. 

Financial  Report  for  the  Year  1959 

The  Director's  financial  report  for  1959,  audited 
by  the  external  auditors,  showed  that  movements 
had  totaled  105,706,  income  $30,778,933,  and  ex- 
penditures $30,144,373,  leaving  a  total  balance  to 
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be  carried  over  into  1960  of  $634,560,  of  wliich 
$420,493  resulted  from  operations  and  $214,067 
was  the  excess  of  income  over  expenditures  in  the 
administrative  budget.  In  addition  the  Commit- 
tee received  $1,742,899  on  account  of  1,520  move- 
ments from  the  Far  East  in  1959,  expended  $984,- 
481,  and  carried  over  a  bahince  of  $758,418  into 
1960.  As  the  auditor's  report  made  no  i-ecom- 
mendations  for  changes  in  accounting  practices 
requiring  action  by  the  Comicil,  the  report  was 
adopted  as  received. 

Changes  in  Membership  in  the  Committee 

Tlie  resignation  of  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  was  accepted 
after  efforts  made  at  the  previous  session  to  have 
the  Federation  continue  as  a  member  had  failed. 
Changes  in  immigration  policies  and  financial  con- 
siderations were  cited  by  the  Federation  as  rea- 
sons for  its  resignation.  Bolivia  was  elected  as  a 
new  member,  thus  maintaining  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Committee  at  29.  The  represent- 
ative of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  attendance  at  the 
session  as  an  observer,  made  the  following  state- 
ment with  respect  to  membership :  "I  am  very 
happy  to  say  that,  subject  to  Parliamentai-y  ap- 
proval of  the  costs  involved,  my  government  in- 
tends to  apply  for  membership  on  the  Committee 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Comicil  with  a  view  to 
taking  a  seat  as  a  member  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  and  to  subscribe  to  the  achninistrative 
budget  of  the  Committee  from  the  beginning  of 
the  [U.K.]  1961  financial  year  next  April."  This 
statement  was  wannly  received  by  the  members 
of  the  Council. 

Progress  Report  of  the  Director  for  1960 

The  Director  reported  that  81,519  per.sons  had 
been  moved  under  ICEM  auspices  up  to  Octo- 
ber 31,  1960,  of  whom  30,456  were  refugees.  Of 
the  latter,  24,270  were  considered  to  be  under  the 
mandate  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees.  A  new  movement  of  Spanish 
nationals  returning  to  Spain  from  Morocco  was 
reported.  The  Council  authorized  the  administra- 
tion to  assist  the  transport  of  these  Spanish  na- 
tionals as  necessai-y  fi-om  any  European  port  to 
overseas  countries  of  resettlement.  The  trend  of 
higher  movements  to  Australia  and  of  lower  move- 
ments to  Latin  American  countries  rejiorted  at  the 


previous  session  had  continued  during  the  ensuing 
months.  Representatives  of  the  Latin  Amei'ican 
coimtries  made  strong  pleas  for  more  tramed  and 
semiskilled  workers  to  be  included  in  better  bal- 
anced overall  movements  to  their  countries.  The 
Italian  representative  urged,  nonetheless,  that 
there  be  no  diminution  of  efi'orts  to  assist  wives 
and  children  to  join  the  bread wimier  of  the  family 
who  had  preceded  them  to  the  covrnti-y  of  imnai- 
gration. 

The  Director  reported  that  the  U.S.  Government 
was  planning  to  arrange  a  loan  through  ICEjM  of 
$1,250,000  to  the  Dutch  Holambra  Colony  in 
Brazil  to  facilitate  expansion  which  would  pro- 
vide ojiportunities  for  the  settlement  of  800  Dutch 
farm  families  from  the  Netherlands  and  of  100 
young  couples  at  Holambra  who  are  prepared  to 
undertake  the  operation  of  farms  on  their  own 
account. 

Refugees 

ICEM  was  assured  of  adequate  income  to  move 
some  36,477  refugees  out  of  Europe  in  1960.  In 
addition  to  per  capita  contributions  by  govern- 
ments totaling  $4,631,018,  ICEM  received  $1,406,- 
345  from  governments  and  national  refugee  com- 
mittees for  the  movement  of  refugees  as  a  result 
of  the  wide  interest  developed  by  World  Refugee 
Year,  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations.  In  addi- 
tion ICEM  received  over  $1,135,000  from  govern- 
ments for  the  movement  of  European  refugees 
from  mainland  China  through  Hong  Kong.  The 
total  movement  from  Hong  Kong  was  not  ex- 
pected to  exceed  1,000  by  any  substantial  figure  in 
1960.  The  issue  of  exit  permits  from  mainland 
China  to  the  refugees  was  severely  restricted  dur- 
ing the  first  10  months  of  the  year.  Unexpectedly 
the  flow  of  refugees  into  Hong  Kong  increased  to 
400  in  each  of  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember. Adequate  funds  were  on  hand,  however, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  move  the  refugees  over- 
seas, cliiefly  to  Australia  and  Brazil.  The  Comicil 
authorized  the  acbninisti'ation  to  repeat  the  spe- 
cial appeal  to  governments  to  move  refugees  m 
1961  which  had  been  so  successful  in  1960. 

Report  of  Survey  Group  on  Staff  Requirements 

The  Deputy  Director  i-eported  as  chairman  of  a 
survey  group  on  staff  requirements  that  ways  and 
means  had  been  found  to  reduce  the  nvunbers  of 
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the  staff,  officials  and  employees  included,  from 
761  authorized  on  January  1, 1960,  to  an  estimated 
674  in  1961  with  anticipated  savings  in  staff  costs 
in  1961  of  $320,000.  While  some  of  the  reductions 
were  made  possible  by  lower  levels  of  movement, 
others  resulted  from  the  undertaking  by  certain 
governments  of  services  formerly  performed  by 
ICEM.  The  Council  commended  the  administra- 
tion for  accomplishing  these  savings  and  urged 
that  the  study  and  review  of  staff  requirements  be 
organized  as  a  continuing  process  in  order  to 
secure  maximum  efficiency  of  administration  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

ICEM's  Migration  Services 

Eesponding  to  earlier  requests  of  the  Council, 
the  Director  presented  an  extensive  and  detailed 
report  titled  "International  Operations  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance."  "International  Operations"  is 
the  title  of  the  budget  heading  under  which  all 
services  connected  with  the  processing  and  the 
reception  and  placement  of  migrants  are  listed. 
Under  "Teclmical  Assistance"  are  listed  all  ex- 
penditures for  services  undertaken  by  ICEM  tem- 
porarily in  assistance  to  governments  by  way  of 
demonstration  in  the  expectation  that  the  con- 
cerned governments  will  eventually  take  the  serv- 
ices over  at  their  own  expense.  Expenditures 
budgeted  for  1961  under  "International  Opera- 
tions" total  $1,591,524  and  under  "Technical  As- 
sistance" $814,962. 

ICEM  has  not  yet  developed  convincing  justi- 
fications of  the  services  of  both  categories  to  in- 
sure allocations  of  sufficient  contributions  by  gov- 
ernments to  these  purposes.  The  current  problem 
with  respect  to  tlie  sei-vices  which  have  developed 
out  of  empirical  experience  over  the  past  10  years 
is  to  develop  adequate  interpretations  of  them. 
This  is  import-ant  because  it  is  in  this  area  of  ac- 
tivity that  many  governments  expect  ICEM  to 
expand.  The  report  raised  so  many  questions  as 
to  whether  certain  services  should  in  theory  be 
perfoi-med  by  emigration  or  immigration  govern- 
ments or  were  of  such  a  nature  that  only  an  inter- 
national organization  like  ICEM  could  perform 
them  that  the  Council  decided  to  defer  judgment 
on  the  report  until  the  next  session  in  order  to  give 
the  governments  ample  time  to  study  the  report 
in  all  of  its  implications.  The  Council,  however, 
did  request  the  Director  to  send  a  special  appeal 


to  governments  in  the  meantime  to  make  adequate 
contributions  to  support,  the  services  involved  until 
all  questions  concerning  them  can  be  resolved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  governments  concerned. 

Revision  of  Budget  and  Plan  of  Expenditure  for  1960 

At  the  end  of  November  the  estimate  of  total 
movements  from  Europe  for  the  year  was  reduced 
to  97,280.  In  addition  it  was  expected  that  1,030 
Wliite  Russian  refugees  would  be  removed  from 
mainland  China  through  Hong  Kong.  As  a  result 
of  special  efforts  during  the  year,  income  to  meet 
expenditures  in  all  sections  of  the  budget  had 
been  secured  by  the  end  of  September  1960.  Apart 
from  the  per  capita  contributions  by  governments 
for  transport,  the  total  of  which  is  established  by 
the  actual  movements  which  take  place,  the  gov- 
ernments collectively  contributed  $1,200,000  more 
in  1960  in  non  per  capita  contributions  than  in  any  , 
preceding  year.  World  Refugee  Year  also  stimu-  1 
lated  contributions  from  new  sources  during  the 
year.  Total  expenditures  for  1960  were  estimated 
at  $30,037,889. 

Budget  and  Plan  of  Expenditure  for  1961 

After  revisions  suggested  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Budget  and  Finance  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  Council  approved  an  estimate  of  move- 
ments in  1961  of  103,950,  including  3,630  refugees 
to  be  resettled  from  mainland  China.  Total  ex- 
penditures were  estimated  at  $31,413,663,  of  which 
$2,900,000  constituted  tlie  administrative  budget 
and  the  balance  of  $28,513,663  the  operational 
budget.  To  finance  services,  income  of  $4,514,636 
will  be  required  in  addition  to  the  normal  per 
capita  contributions  from  governments  applied  to 
transport.  It  was  assumed  that  the  governments 
which  had  raised  their  supplemental  non  per 
capita  contributions  by  $1,200,000  in  1960  would 
maintain  this  level  of  support  of  the  Committee's 
services  in  1961.  Included  in  the  budgeted  ex- 
penditures for  services  were  new  projects  for  hos- 
tels and  reception  and  placement  centers  in  Argen- 
tma  and  Brazil  for  which  ICEM  would  provide 
approximately  $200,000. 

The  representatives  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Sweden  raised  questions  concerning  the  present 
percentages  of  the  contributions  of  their  govern- 
ments to  administrative  expenditures,  maintain- 
ing that  there  liad  been  many  changes  in  the  econ- 
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omies  of  the  member  governments,  the  relative 
capacities  to  contribute,  and  the  degree  of  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  different  govern- 
ments since  the  scale  of  percentages  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  administrative  budget  was  constructed 
and  adopted  in  1951.  In  the  light  of  these  inter- 
ventions it  was  informally  agreed  without  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  that  the  administration  would 
present  a  paper  on  the  problem  suggesting  proce- 
dures by  which  appropriate  modifications  of  the 
present  scale  might  be  made  for  consideration  by 
the  Coimcil  at  its  next  session. 

Budget  and  Plan  of  Expenditure  for  1962 

For  purposes  of  information  solely  the  Director 
presented  an  advance  forecast  of  103,700  move- 
ments in  1962  and  of  expenditures  totaling 
$32,129,860,  suggesting  that  operations  would  con- 
tinue approximately  at  the  level  of  1961.  The 
Council  noted  the  report  with  the  understanding 
that  the  action  involved  no  commitment  on  the 
part  of  any  government.  The  U.S.  representative 
took  advantage  of  the  discussion,  however,  to  ad- 
vise the  Council  that  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
operations  in  1962  would  not  exceed  37  percent  of 
all  government  contributions  in  that  year  to  the 
same  purposes. 

Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Budget  and  Finance 

The  Subcommittee  on  Budget  and  Finance,  es- 
tablished by  the  Coimcil  at  its  previous  session, 
had  lield  two  meetings  between  sessions,  one  at 
"Washington  and  one  at  Geneva,  and  had  reported 
to  the  Executive  Committee.  The  substance  of  the 
report  indicated  that  the  subcommittee  had  de- 
voted more  time  than  the  Executive  Committee 
had  previously  been  able  to  do  to  a  detailed  exam- 
ination of  the  budget  estimates  for  1961.  As  a 
result  the  Director  had  submitted  amended  budget 
estimates  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Council.  The  objective  was  largely  to  improve 
the  estimates  of  movements,  income,  and  expendi- 
tures. Governments  were  also  informed  more 
fully  and  earlier  than  in  previous  years  of  the 
requirements  of  contributions  in  1961.  Other- 
wise the  subcommittee  had  established  certain 
lines  of  inquiry  concerning  the  finances  of  the 
Committee  in  pursuit  of  which  the  Director  had 
promised  to  supply  additional  data  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  subconamittee.    After  considera- 


tion of  the  report  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Coim- 
cil amended  the  earlier  resolution  establishing  the 
subconmaittee  by  adding  the  financing  of  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  to  the  terms  of  reference  and 
decided  that  all  reports  of  the  subcommittee 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Council. 

Resettlement    of    Belgian    Nationals 

Upon  request  of  the  representative  of  Belgium 
the  Coimcil  very  readily  agreed  to  assist  a  limited 
number  of  Belgian  nationals  forced  to  return  to 
Belgium  from  the  Congo  to  resettle  in  other  coun- 
tries overseas  prepared  to  receive  them. 

Election  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  1961 

The  following  governments  were  elected  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  1961 :  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Colombia,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Norway,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States.  The  newly  elected  Executive  Committee 
held  one  meeting  but,  because  of  lack  of  time,  post- 
poned the  election  of  a  chainnan  and  vice  chair- 
man to  the  next  session  in  May  1961. 

Date  of  14th  Session 

The  Council  adjourned  its  13th  session  on  De- 
cember 9,  1960,  in  a  spirit  of  optimism  about  the 
affairs  of  the  Committee  and  agreed  to  convene 
for  the  14th  session  at  Geneva  on  or  about  May  11, 
1961.  The  Executive  Committee  will  convene  on 
May  3,  1961,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Finance  on 
April  24, 1961. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  concerning  customs  facilities  for  touring. 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
September  11,  19.57.    TIAS  3879. 

Extension  to:  St.  Christopher,  Nevis  and  Anguilla,  Jan- 
uary 9,  1961. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,  1958.     Done  at  London 
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December  1,  1958.    Entered  into  force  January  1,  1959. 

TIAS  4389. 

Accession  deposited:  Colombia,  February  15, 1961. 

Telecommunications 

International    telecommunication    convention    with    six 
annexes  and  final  protocol.     Done  at  Geneva   Decem- 
ber 1,  1959.     Entered  into  force  January  1,  1961.' 
Ratification's  deposited:  Switzerland,  December  20, 1960; 

Finland  and  Yugoslavia,  December  23,  1960 ;  Malaya 

and  Sweden,  December  30,  1960. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Protocol  of  organizational   amendments  to  the  General 
Agreement   on    Tariffs   and   Trade.     Done  at   Geneva 
March  10,  1955.^ 
Signature:  Peru,  December  21,  1960. 


BILATERAL 
Belgium 

Treaty  of  friendship,  establishment,  and  navigation,  and 
protocol.  Signed  at  Brussels  February  21,  1961.  Enters 
into  force  1  month  after  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Bolivia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  furnishing  by  the  United  States 
of  certain  military  assistance  to  Bolivia.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  La  Paz  February  9,  1961.  Entered 
into  force  February  9,  1961. 

Costa  Rica 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.     Signed  at  Washington  May  18,  1956. 
Entered  into  force:  February  8,  1961. 
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Confirmations: 

The  Senate  on  February  20  confirmed  the  following 
nominations: 

Harlan  Cleveland  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  80  dated  February  23.) 

William  J.  Croeliett  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  81  dated  February  23. ) 

Brooks  Hays  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  96  dated  February  28. ) 

Livingston  T.  Merchant  to  be  Amba.ssador  to  Canada. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release 
dated  February  8.) 

The  Senate  on  February  22  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Charles  F.  Baldwin  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Federation 
of  Malaya.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  101  dated  March  1.) 

David  K.  E.  Bruce  to  be  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 


(For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release 
dated  February  2.) 

Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  France.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  102  dated  March  1.) 

Henry  R.  Labouisse  to  be  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  in  the  Department  of  State. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  103  dated  March  1.) 

Mrs.  Marietta  P.  Tree  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  ( For 
biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release  dated 
February  16.) 

The  Senate  on  February  24  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Bernard  Gufler  to  be  Ambassador  to  Finland.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release  dated 
February  13.) 

Douglas  MacArthur  II  to  be  Ambassador  to  Belgium. 

Raymond  A.  Hare  to  be  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 


'  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
"  Not  in  force. 


Checl<  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  February  20-26 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Ofiice  of 
News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Release  issued  prior  to  February  20  which  appears 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  74  of  Feb- 
ruary 17. 

No.      Date  Subject 

76     2/20     Aide  memoire  to  Germany  on  financial 
situation. 

*77  2/20  Berle  sworn  in  as  consultant  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  (biographic  details). 

*78     2/21     Katie  Louehheim:  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women  of  New  York. 
79     2/21     Treaty  of  friendship,  establishment  and 
navigation  with  I?elgium. 

*80  2/23  Cleveland  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  International  Organization 
Affairs   (biographic  details). 

*81  2/23  Crockett  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration  (biographic  de- 
tails). 

t82*    2/23     New  grant  aid  to  Nigeria. 

*83  2/23  Battle  apijointed  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Executive 
Director  of  the  Department  (bio- 
graphic details). 

t84     2/24    Rusk-Baig :  6th  anniversary  of  CENTO. 
85     2/24     Annuity  paid  to  Panama. 

*86  2/24  John.son  sworn  in  as  ICA  consultant 
(biographic  details). 

*87     2/24     Theatre  Guild  tour. 

*88     2/24     McCloy  :  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

t89    2/25     Changes  in  tariff  rates. 

*90  2/26  Rusk:  death  of  King  Mohamed  V  of 
Jlorocco. 


♦Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  BiriiETiN. 
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The  Newly  Independent  Nations 
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A  Fresh  Look  at  the  Formulation  of  Foreign  Policy 


Informal  Remarks  iy  Secretary  EusJc  '■ 


I  am  happy  to  have  a  chance  to  talk  with  my 
new  colleagues  here  in  the  Department  about  some 
of  the  things  that  are  on  my  mind  as  well  as  some 
of  the  things  which  may  be  on  your  mind  early 
in  the  new  administration.  I  suppose  you  are 
wondering  what  the  significance  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration is.  You  haven't  experienced  a  change 
of  party  administration  since  1952,  and  before 
that  not  since  1932. 

I  think  the  principal  point  is  that  a  change 
in  administration  gives  us  a  chance  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  a  good  many  of  our  policies,  to  make 
fresh  approaches,  and  to  see  whether  we  are  going 
in  the  direction  in  which  we  as  a  nation  really 
want  to  go.  I'm  reminded  that  Senator  [John 
Sherman]  Cooper  of  Kentucky,  when  asked  in 
1952  whether  he  expected  major  new  foreign 
policies  from  the  then  new  administration,  re- 
marked that  the  world  situation  was  still  pretty 
much  the  same  and  that  few  major  changes  in 
policy  were  likely. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  central  themes  of 
American  foreign  policy  are  more  or  less  con- 
stant. They  derive  from  the  kind  of  people  we 
are  in  this  country  and  from  the  shape  of  the 
world  situation.  It  has  been  interesting  over  the 
years  to  see  how,  in  our  democratic  society  based 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  movements  oE  the 
main  path  of  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  people  have  tended  to  swing  back  to  the 
main  path  as  a  result  of  the  steady  pressures  of 
public  opinion. 

Nevertheless  we  are  today  in  a  highly  revolu- 
tionary world  situation.  Change  is  its  dominant 
theme.    I  suppose  that  the  central  question  before 
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us  is  how  ^ye  can  properly  relate  ourselves  to 
these  fundamental  and  far-reaching  changes.  We 
are  seeing  a  world  in  turmoil,  reshaping  it- 
self in  a  way  which  is  at  least  as  significant  as 
the  breakdown  of  the  Concert  of  Europe,  or  as 
the  emergence  of  the  national  states  in  the  West- 
ern system,  or  as  the  explosion  of  Europe  into 
other  continents  of  the  world  some  three  centuries 
ago. 

Older  political  forms  have  disintegrated.  New 
international  forms  are  coming  into  being.  We 
are  experiencing  enormous  pressures  to  achieve 
economic  and  social  improvements  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  as  masses  of  people  who  have  largely 
been  isolated  from  currents  of  world  opinion, 
knowledge,  and  infoiTnation  are  coming  to  realize 
that  their  miseries  are  not  a  part  of  an  ordained 
environment  about  which  nothing  can  be  done. 

We  could  be  passive  in  relation  to  these  changes 
and  take  our  chances.  I  think  the  view  of  the 
new  administration  is  that,  were  we  to  be  passive, 
we  could  not  expect  the  institutions  of  freedom  to 
survive.  We  could  imdertake  an  active  defense 
of  the  status  quo.  My  own  guess  is  that,  were 
we  to  do  that,  we  would  be  fighting  a  losing  battle. 
We  can,  on  the  other  hand,  attempt  to  take  a  cer- 
tain leadership  in  change  itself;  certainly  the 
world  is  not  as  we  should  like  to  see  it,  and  the 
world  is  not  as  peoples  elsewhere  find  tolerable. 
Leadership  of  change  is  a  theme  which  we  will 
be  wanting  to  talk  with  you  about  and  to  have 
you  keep  in  mind  as  we  go  about  our  daily  busi- 
ness. It  may,  indeed,  prove  to  be  impossible  to 
win  the  so-called  cold  war  unless  we  develop  our 
thoughts,  in  collaboration  with  our  friends 
abroad,  about  what  kind  of  world  we  are  reaching 
for  beyond  the  cold  war. 

I  think  another  important  factor  for  us  to  con- 
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sider  as  we  move  into  a  new  period  turns  on  the 
President  and  his  attitude  toward  tlie  conduct  of 
foreign  relations.  We  have  a  President  with 
great  interest  in  foreign  affaire.  We  have  a  Pres- 
ident who  will  rely  llea^'ily  upon  the  Department 
of  State  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  i-elations. 
This  will  not  be  a  passive  reliance  but  an  active 
expectation  on  his  part  tliat  this  Department  will 
in  fact  take  charge  of  foreign  policy.  Tlie  recent 
Executive  order  which  abolished  the  Operations 
Coordinating  Board  -  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  State  is  expected  to  assume 
the  leadership  of  foreign  policy.  In  consequence, 
an  enormous  responsibility  falls  upon  us  here  not 
only  in  developing  policies  but  in  seeing  that  they 
are  carried  out. 

Foreign  Policy  in  Dts  Total  Context 

With  this  enlarged  role  in  mind,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  few  suggestions:  What  we  in  the 
United  States  do  or  do  not  do  will  make  a  very 
large  difference  in  what  happens  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  in  this  Department  must  think  about 
foreign  policy  in  its  total  context.  We  cannot 
regard  foreign  policy  as  something  left  over  after 
defense  policy  or  trade  policy  or  fiscal  policy  has 
been  extracted.  Foreign  policy  is  the  total  in- 
volvement of  the  American  people  with  peoples 
and  governments  abroad.  That  means  that,  if 
we  are  to  achieve  a  new  standard  of  leadership,  we 
must  think  in  terms  of  the  total  context  of  our 
situation.  It  is  the  concern  of  the  Department  of 
State  that  the  American  people  are  safe  and 
secure — defense  is  not  a  monopoly  concern  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  is  also  the  concern  of 
the  Department  of  State  that  our  trading  rela- 
tionships with  the  rest  of  the  world  are  vigorous, 
profitable,  and  active — this  is  not  just  a  passing 
interest  or  a  matter  of  concern  only  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  We  can  no  longer  rely  on 
interdepartmental  machinery  "somewhere  up- 
stairs" to  resolve  differences  between  this  and 
other  departments.  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
State  will  now  carry  an  increased  burden  of  active 
formulation  and  coordination  of  policies.  Means 
must  be  found  to  enable  us  to  keep  in  touch  as 
regularly  and  as  efficiently  as  possible  with  our 
colleagues  in  other  departments  concerned  with 
foreign  policy. 
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I  think  we  need  to  concern  ourselves  also  with 
the  timeliness  of  action.  Every  policy  officer  can- 
not help  but  be  a  planning  officer.  Unless  we 
keep  our  eyes  on  the  horizon  ahead,  we  shall  fail 
to  bring  ourselves  on  target  with  the  present. 
The  movement  of  events  is  so  fast,  the  pace  so 
severe,  that  an  attempt  to  peer  into  the  future  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  think  accurately  about  the 
present.  If  there  is  anything  which  we  can  do 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
speed  up  the  processes  by  which  we  come  to  deci- 
sions on  matters  on  which  we  must  act  promptly, 
that  in  itself  would  be  a  major  contribution  to 
the  conduct  of  our  affairs.  Action  taken  today  is 
often  far  more  valuable  than  action  taken  several 
months  later  in  response  to  a  situation  then  out 
of  control. 

There  will  of  course  be  times  for  delay  and  in- 
action. What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  when  we 
delay,  or  when  we  fail  to  act,  we  do  so  inten- 
tionally and  not  through  inadvertence  or  through 
bureaucratic  or  procedural  difficulties. 

I  also  hope  that  we  can  do  something  about 
reducing  the  infant  mortality  rate  of  ideas — an 
affliction  of  all  bureaucracies.  We  want  to  stim- 
ulate ideas  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
Department.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  our 
junior  colleagues  realize  that  ideas  are  welcome, 
that  initiative  goes  right  down  to  the  bottom  and 
goes  all  the  way  to  the  top.  I  hope  no  one  expects 
that  only  Presidential  appointees  are  looked  upon 
as  sources  of  ideas.  The  responsibility  for  taking 
the  initiative  in  generating  ideas  is  that  of  every 
officer  in  the  Department  who  has  a  policy  func- 
tion, regardless  of  rank. 

Further,  I  would  hope  that  we  could  pay  atten- 
tion to  little  things.  "Wliile  observing  the  opera- 
tions of  our  Government  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  I  have  felt  that  in  many  situations  where 
our  policies  were  good  we  have  tended  to  ignore 
minor  problems  which  spoiled  our  main  effort. 
To  cite  only  a  few  examples:  The  wrong  man  in 
the  wrong  position,  perhaps  even  in  a  junior  posi- 
tion abroad,  can  be  a  source  of  great  harm  to  our 
policy;  the  attitudes  of  a  U.N.  delegate  wlio  ex- 
periences difficulty  in  finding  adequate  housing  in 
New  York  City,  or  of  a  foreign  diplomat  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  in  our  Capital,  can  easily  be  di- 
rected against  the  United  States  and  all  that  it 
stands  for.  Dozens  of  seemingly  small  mattei-s 
go  wrong  all  over  the  world.     Sometimes  those 
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who  know  about  them  are  too  far  down  the  line 
to  be  able  to  do  anything  about  them.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  create  the  recognition  in  the 
Department  and  overseas  that  those  who  come 
across  little  things  going  wrong  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  bringing  these  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  can  do  something  about  them. 

If  the  Department  of  State  is  to  take  primary 
responsibility  for  foreign  policy  in  Washington, 
it  follows  that  the  ambassador  is  expected  to  take 
charge  overseas.  This  does  not  mean  in  a  purely 
bureaucratic  sense  but  in  an  active,  operational, 
interested,  responsible  fashion.  He  is  expected 
to  know  about  what  is  going  on  among  the  rep- 
resentatives of  other  agencies  who  are  stationed 
in  his  country.  He  is  expected  to  supervise,  to  en- 
courage, to  direct,  to  assist  in  any  way  he  can.  If 
any  official  operation  abroad  begins  to  go  wrong, 
we  shall  look  to  the  ambassador  to  find  out  why 
and  to  get  suggestions  for  remedial  action. 

The  Problems  of  a  Policy  Officer 

It  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  interested 
in  some  thoughts  which  I  expressed  privately  in 
recent  years,  in  the  hope  of  clearing  up  a  certain 
confusion  in  the  public  mind  about  what  foreign 
policy  is  all  about  and  what  it  means,  and  of 
developing  a  certain  compassion  for  those  who 
are  carrying  such  responsibilities  inside  Govern- 
ment. I  tried  to  do  so  by  calling  to  their 
attention  some  of  the  problems  that  a  senior  de- 
partmental policy  officer  faces.  This  means 
practically  everybody  in  this  room.  Wliether  it 
will  strike  home  for  you  or  not  will  be  for  you  to 
determine. 

The  senior  policy  officer  may  be  moved  to  think 
hard  about  a  problem  by  any  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  stimuli :  an  idea  in  his  own  head,  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  colleague,  a  question  from  the  Secretary 
or  the  President,  a  proposal  by  another  depart- 
ment, a  communication  from  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  an  American  ambassador  abroad,  the 
filing  of  an  item  for  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations  or  of  any  other  of  dozens  of  international 
bodies,  a  news  item  read  at  the  breakfast  table,  a 
question  to  the  President  or  the  Secretary  at  a 
news  conference,  a  speech  by  a  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman, an  article  in  a  periodical,  a  resolution 
from  a  national  organization,  a  request  for  assist- 
ance   from    some    private    American    interests 


abroad,  et  cetera,  ad  infinitum.  The  policy  offi- 
cer lives  with  his  antennae  alerted  for  the  ques- 
tions which  fall  within  his  range  of  responsibility. 

His  first  thought  is  about  the  question  itself: 
Is  there  a  question  here  for  American  foreign  pol- 
icy, and,  if  so,  what  is  it  ?  For  he  knows  that  the 
first  and  sometimes  most  difficult  job  is  to  know 
what  the  question  is — that  when  it  is  accurately 
identified  it  sometimes  answers  itself,  and  that  the 
way  in  which  it  is  posed  frequently  shapes  the 
answer. 

Chewing  it  over  with  his  colleagues  and  in  his 
own  mind,  he  reaches  a  tentative  identification  of 
the  question — tentative  because  it  may  change  as 
he  explores  it  further  and  because,  if  no  tolerable 
answer  can  be  found,  it  may  have  to  be  changed 
into  one  which  can  be  answered. 

Meanwhile  he  has  been  thinking  about  the  facts 
surrounding  the  problem,  facts  which  he  knows 
can  never  be  complete,  and  the  general  back- 
ground, much  of  which  has  already  been  lost  to 
histoiy.  He  is  appreciative  of  the  expert  help 
available  to  him  and  draws  these  resources  into 
play,  taking  care  to  examine  at  least  some  of  the 
raw  material  which  underlies  their  frequently 
policy-oriented  conclusions.  He  knows  that  he 
must  give  the  expert  his  place,  but  he  knows  that 
he  must  also  keep  him  in  it. 

He  is  already  beginning  to  box  the  compass  of 
alternative  lines  of  action,  including  doing  noth- 
ing. He  knows  that  he  is  thinking  about  action 
in  relation  to  a  future  which  can  be  perceived  but 
dimly  through  a  merciful  fog.  But  he  takes  his 
bearings  from  the  great  gi;idelines  of  policy,  well- 
established  precedents,  the  commitments  of  the 
United  States  under  international  charters  and 
treaties,  basic  statutes,  and  well-understood 
notions  of  the  American  people  about  how  we  are 
to  conduct  ourselves,  in  policy  literature  such  as 
country  papers  and  National  Security  Council 
papers  accumulated  in  the  Department. 

He  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  general 
principles  produce  conflicting  results  in  the 
factual  situation  with  which  he  is  confronted.  He 
must  think  about  which  of  these  principles  must 
take  precedence.  He  will  know  that  general  pol- 
icy papers  written  months  before  may  not  fit  his 
problem  because  of  crucial  changes  in  circum- 
stance. He  is  aware  that  every  moderately  im- 
portant problem  merges  imperceptibly  into  every 
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other  problem.  He  must  deal  with  the  question 
of  how  to  manage  a  part  when  it  camiot  be  han- 
dled without  relation  to  the  whole — when  the 
whole  is  too  large  to  grasp. 

He  must  think  of  others  who  have  a  stake  in  the 
question  and  in  its  answer.  Who  should  be  con- 
sulted among  his  colleagues  in  the  Department  or 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment? Which  American  ambassadors  could  pro- 
vide helpful  advice?  Are  private  interests  suffi- 
ciently involved  to  be  consulted?  What  is  the 
probable  attitude  of  other  governments,  including 
those  less  directly  involved?  How  and  at  what 
stage  and  in  what  sequence  are  other  governments 
to  be  consulted  ? 

If  action  is  indicated,  what  kmd  of  action  is 
relevant  to  the  problem?  The  selection  of  the 
wrong  tools  can  mean  waste,  at  best,  and  at  worst 
an  unwanted  inflammation  of  the  problem  itself. 
Can  the  President  or  the  Secretary  act  under  exist- 
ing authority,  or  will  new  legislation  and  new 
money  be  required?  Should  the  action  be  uni- 
lateral or  multilateral  ?  Is  the  matter  one  for  the 
United  Nations  or  some  other  international  body  ? 
For,  if  so,  the  path  leads  through  a  complex  proc- 
ess of  parliamentary  diplomacy  which  adds  still 
another  dimension  to  the  problem. 

Respect  for  the  Opinions  of  Mankind 

Wliat  type  of  action  can  hope  to  win  public 
support,  first  in  this  countiy  and  then  abroad? 
For  the  policy  officer  will  know  that  action  can 
almost  never  be  secret  and  that  in  general  the 
effectiveness  of  policy  will  be  conditioned  by  the 
readiness  of  the  covmtry  to  sustain  it.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  public  opinion  for  two  reasons :  first,  be- 
cause it  is  important  in  itself,  and,  second,  because 
he  knows  that  the  American  public  cares  about  a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind.  And, 
given  probable  public  attitudes — about  which 
reasonably  good  estimates  can  be  made— what 
action  is  called  for  to  insure  necessary  support? 

May  I  add  a  caution  on  this  particular  point? 
We  do  not  want  policy  officers  below  the  level  of 
Presidential  appointees  to  concern  themselves  too 
much  with  problems  of  domestic  politics  in  recom- 
mending foreign  policy  action.  In  the  first  place 
our  business  is  foreign  policy,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Presidential  leadership  and  his  appointees 
in  the  Department  to  consider  the  domestic  politi- 


cal aspects  of  a  problem.  Mr.  Truman  empha- 
sized this  point  by  saying,  "You  fellows  in  the 
Department  of  State  don't  know  much  about  do- 
mestic politics." 

This  is  an  important  consideration.  If  we  sit 
here  reading  editorials  and  looking  at  public- 
opinion  polls  and  other  reports  that  cross  our 
desks,  we  should  realize  that  this  is  raw,  undi- 
gested opinion  expressed  in  the  absence  of  leader- 
ship. What  the  American  people  will  do  turns  in 
large  degree  on  their  leadership.  We  cannot  test 
public  opinion  until  the  President  and  the  leaders 
of  the  coimtry  have  gone  to  the  public  to  explain 
what  is  required  and  have  asked  them  for  support 
for  the  necessary  action.  I  doubt,  for  example, 
that,  3  months  before  the  leadership  began  to  talk 
about  what  came  to  be  the  Marshall  plan,  any 
public-opinion  expert  would  have  said  that  the 
coimtry  would  have  accepted  such  proposals. 

The  problem  in  the  policy  officer's  mind  thus 
begins  to  take  shape  as  a  galaxy  of  utterly  compli- 
cated factors — political,  military,  economic,  finan- 
cial, legal,  legislative,  procedural,  administra- 
tive— to  be  sorted  out  and  handled  within  a 
political  system  which  moves  by  consent  in  rela- 
tion to  an  external  environment  which  cannot  be 
imder  control. 

And  the  policy  officer  has  the  hounds  of  time 
snapping  at  his  heels.  He  knows  that  there  is 
a  time  to  act  and  a  time  to  wait.  But  which  is  it 
in  this  instance?  Today  is  not  yesterday  and  to- 
morrow will  be  sometliing  else,  and  his  problem 
is  changing  while  he  and  his  colleagues  are  work-  f 
ing  on  it.  He  may  labor  prodigiously  to  produce 
an  answer  to  a  question  which  no  longer  exists. 

In  any  event  he  knows  that  an  idea  is  not  a 
policy  and  that  the  transformation  of  an  idea 
into  a  policy  is  frequently  an  exhausting  and  frus- 
trating process.  He  is  aware  of  the  difference 
between  a  conclusion  and  a  decision.  The  profes- 
sor, the  commentator,  the  lecturer  may  indulge  in 
conclusions,  may  defer  them  until  all  the  evidence 
is  in,  may  change  them  when  facts  so  compel.  But 
the  policy  officer  must  move  from  conclusion  to 
decision  and  must  be  prepared  to  live  with  the  re- 
sults, for  he  does  not  have  a  chance  to  do  it  again. 
If  he  waits,  he  has  already  made  a  decision,  some- 
times the  right  one,  but  the  white  heat  of  re- 
sponsibility is  upon  liim  and  he  cannot  escape  it, 
however  strenuously  he  tries. 
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There  is  one  type  of  study  wliich  I  have  not 
seen,  wliich  I  hope  we  can  do  something  about 
in  the  montlis  ahead.  The  pilot  of  a  jet  aircraft 
has  a  check  list  of  many  dozen  questions  "which 
he  must  answer  satisfactorily  before  he  takes  off 
his  plane  on  a  flight.  Would  it  not  be  interesting 
and  revealing  if  we  had  a  check  list  of  questions 
which  we  should  answer  systematically  before  we 
take  off  on  a  policy? 

Perhaps  this  is  a  point  at  wliich  to  inject  another 
passing  comment.  The  processes  of  government 
have  sometimes  been  described  as  a  struggle  for 
power  among  those  holding  public  office.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  true  only  in  a  certain  for- 
mal and  bureaucratic  sense,  having  to  do  with  ap- 
propriations, job  descriptions,  trappings  of  pres- 
tige, water  bottles,  and  things  of  that  sort.  There 
is  another  stniggle  of  far  more  consequence,  the 
effort  to  diffuse  or  avoid  responsibility.  Power 
gravitates  to  those  who  are  willing  to  make  de- 
cisions and  live  with  the  results,  simply  because 
there  are  so  many  who  readily  yield  to  the  in- 
trepid few  who  take  their  duties  seriously. 

On  this  particular  point  the  Department  of 
State  is  entering,  I  think,  something  of  a  new 
phase  in  its  existence.  We  are  expected  to  take 
charge.  We  shall  be  supported  in  taking  charge, 
but  it  throws  upon  us  an  enormous  responsibility 
to  think  broadly  and  deeply  and  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion about  how  the  United  States  shall  conduct 
itself  in  this  tumultuous  world  in  which  we  live. 

I  want  to  transmit  to  you  not  only  my  own  com- 
plete confidence  but  the  confidence  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  our  determination  to  back  you  in  one  of 
the  most  onerous  responsibilities  in  the  country, 
and  indeed  in  the  world  today,  and  ask  you  for 
your  maximum  help  as  we  try  to  get  on  with  this 
job  in  the  months  ahead. 

I  hope  to  be  seeing  you  from  time  to  time  in 
your  own  offices.  Both  Mr.  Bowles  and  I  will 
ti-y  to  visit  different  sections  of  the  Department  in 


the  weeks  ahead.  In  the  meantime  you  may  be 
sure  that  we  shall  be  vitally  interested  in  how  you 
see  this  job  and  in  how  you  think  the  United  States 
should  move  to  take  charge  of  its  future,  to  do 
its  part  to  shape  the  course  of  events — to  make 
history,  which  will  cause  those  after  us  to  call  us 
"blessed." 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Strengthening  of  U.S.  Defense 


Statement  hy  Secretary  Rusk 


Press  release  97  dated  February  28 


There  has  appeared  a  news  report  purporting 
to  give  my  views  regarding  current  studies  now 
imder  way  about  our  defense  policies.  This  news 
report  was  higlily  inaccurate. 

I  have,  of  course,  expressed  my  views  on  such 
subjects  in  discussions  within  the  administration. 
I  expect  to  do  so  in  the  future.  When  current 
studies  are  completed  they  will  be  considered  by 
the  President,  who  will  determine  the  attitude  of 
the  executive  branch  and  the  proposals  to  be  made 
to  the  Congress. 

We  are  anxious  to  bring  about  legitimate  easing 
of  tensions  throughout  the  world.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  substantial  progress  along  these  lines  can 
be  made  in  the  coming  months.  In  addition,  we 
will  continue  to  strive  for  safeguarded  measures 
of  arms  control. 

However,  under  prevailing  conditions  we  are 
determined,  in  cooperation  with  our  allies,  to  en- 
hance the  common  defense  to  assure  the  security 
of  the  free  world.  I  have  long  felt  that  tliis  will 
require  a  strengthening  of  the  noimuclear  aspects 
of  that  defense,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  its 
nuclear  aspects.  Our  commitments  to  the  common 
defense  are  known,  as  is  our  determination  to  back 
them. 
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Peace  Corps  Created  on  Pilot  Basis;  President  Seelts  Permanent  Legislation 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY' 

I  have  today  [March  1]  signed  an  Executive 
order  providing  for  the  establislunent  of  a  Peace 
Corps  on  a  temporary  pilot  basis.  I  am  also  send- 
ing to  Congress  a  message  proposing  authorization 
of  a  permanent  Peace  Corps.  This  Corps  will  be 
a  pool  of  trained  American  men  and  women  sent 
overseas  by  the  U.S.  Government  or  through  pri- 
vate institutions  and  organizations  to  help  foreign 
countries  meet  their  urgent  needs  for  skilled 
manpower. 

It  is  our  hope  to  have  500  or  more  people  in 
the  field  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  initial  reactions  to  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
posal are  convincing  proof  that  we  have,  in  this 
country,  an  immense  reservoir  of  such  men  and 
women — anxious  to  sacrifice  their  energies  and 
time  and  toil  to  the  cause  of  world  peace  and 
human  progress. 

In  establishing  our  Peace  Corps  we  intend  to 
make  full  use  of  the  resources  and  talents  of 
private  institutions  and  groups.  Universities, 
voluntary  agencies,  labor  unions,  and  industry  will 
be  asked  to  share  in  this  eifort — contributing 
diverse  sources  of  energy  and  imagination — 
making  it  clear  that  the  responsibility  for  peace 
is  the  responsibility  of  our  entire  society. 

"We  will  only  send  abroad  Americans  who  are 
wanted  by  the  host  country — who  have  a  real  job 
to  do — and  who  are  qualified  to  do  that  job.  Pro- 
grams will  be  developed  with  care,  and  after  full 
negotiation,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  Peace 
Corps  is  wanted  and  will  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  other  people.  Our  Peace  Corps  is  not  designed 
as  an  instrument  of  diplomacy  or  propaganda  or 
ideological  conflict.  It  is  desigzied  to  permit  our 
people  to  exercise  more  fully  their  responsibilities 
in  the  great  common  cause  of  world  development. 

'  Read  by  the  President  at  his  news  conference  on 
Mar.  1  (White  House  press  release). 


Life  in  the  Peace  Corps  will  not  be  easy.  There 
will  be  no  salary,  and  allowances  will  be  at  a 
level  sufficient  only  to  maintain  health  and  meet 
basic  needs.  Men  and  women  will  be  expected  to 
work  and  live  alongside  the  nationals  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  stationed — doing  the 
same  work,  eating  the  same  food,  talking  the  same 
language. 

But  if  the  life  will  not  be  easy,  it  will  be  rich 
and  satisfying.  For  every  young  American  who 
participates  in  the  Peace  Corps — who  works  in 
a  foreign  land — will  know  that  he  or  she  is  sharing 
in  the  great  common  task  of  bringing  to  man  that 
decent  way  of  life  which  is  the  foundation  of  free- 
dom and  a  condition  of  peace. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  109242 

Establishment    and    Administration    of    the    Peace 
Corps  in  the  Department  of  State 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  68  Stat.  832,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1750  et  seq. ) ,  and  as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  establish  an  agency  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Peace 
Corps.     The  Peace  Corps  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director. 

Sec.  2.  Functions  of  the  Peace  Corps,  (a)  The  Peace 
Corps  shall  be  responsible  for  the  training  and  service 
abroad  of  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  in  new 
Iirograms  of  assistance  to  nations  and  areas  of  the 
world,  and  in  conjunction  with  or  in  support  of  existing 
economic  assistance  programs  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  United  Nations  and  other  international  organi- 
zations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  delegate,  or  cause 
to  be  delegated,  to  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
such  of  the  functions  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1054,  as  amended,  vested  in  the  President  and  delegated 
to  the  Secretary,  or  vested  in  the  Secretary,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Sec.  3.  Financing  of  the  Peace  Corps.     The  Secretary 
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of  State  shall  provide  for  the  financing  of  the  Peace 
Corps  with  funds  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  per- 
formance of  functions  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended. 

Sec.  4.  Relation  to  Executive  Order  No.  10S93.  This 
order  shall  not  be  deemed  to  supersede  or  derogate  from 
any  provision  of  Executive  Order  No.  10893  of  Novem- 
ber 8,  1960,  as  amended,"  and  any  delegation  made  by 
or  pursuant  to  this  order  shall,  unless  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  therein,  be  deemed  to  be  In  addition  to 
any  delegation  made  by  or  pursuant  to  that  order. 


//iCo    Afv>-*~~~* 


The  White  House, 
March  1,  1961. 


MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS  * 


^> 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  Peace  Corps — a  pool  of 
trained  American  men  and  women  sent  overseas 
by  the  U.S.  Government  or  through  private 
organizations  and  institutions  to  help  foreign 
countries  meet  their  urgent  needs  for  skilled 
manpower. 

I  have  today  signed  an  Executive  order  estab- 
lishing a  Peace  Corps  on  a  temporary  pilot  basis. 

The  temporary  Peace  Corps  will  be  a  source  of 
information  and  experience  to  aid  us  in  fonnu- 
lating  more  effective  plans  for  a  permanent 
organization.  In  addition,  by  starting  the  Peace 
Corps  now  we  will  be  able  to  begin  training  young 
men  and  women  for  oversea  duty  this  summer 
with  the  objective  of  placing  them  in  overseas 
positions  by  late  fall.  This  temporary  Peace 
Corps  is  being  establislied  under  existing  au- 
thority in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  will  be 
located  in  the  Department  of  State.  Its  initial 
expenses  will  be  paid  from  appropriations  cur- 
rently available  for  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Throughout  the  world  the  people  of  the  newly 
developing  nations  are  struggling  for  economic 
and  social  progress  which  reflects  their  deepest 
desires.  Our  own  freedom,  and  the  future  of 
freedom  around  the  world,  depend,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  on  their  ability  to  build  growing  and  inde- 


=  Bulletin  of  Dec.  5,  1960,  p.  869,  and  Jan.  30,  1961, 
p.  159. 

*  H.  Doc.  98,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 


pendent  nations  where  men  can  live  in  dignity, 
liberated  from  the  bonds  of  hunger,  ignorance, 
and  poverty. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  achievement 
of  this  goal  is  the  lack  of  trained  men  and  women 
with  the  skill  to  teach  the  young  and  assist  in  the 
operation  of  development  projects — men  and 
women  with  the  capacity  to  cope  with  the  de- 
mands of  swiftly  evolving  economies,  and  with  the 
dedication  to  put  that  capacity  to  work  in  the 
villages,  the  mountains,  the  towns,  and  the  fac- 
tories of  dozens  of  struggling  nations. 

The  vast  task  of  economic  development  urgently 
requires  skilled  people  to  do  the  work  of  the 
society — to  help  teach  in  the  schools,  construct 
development  projects,  demonstrate  modern  meth- 
ods of  sanitation  in  the  villages,  and  perform  a 
hundred  other  tasks  calling  for  training  and 
advanced  knowledge. 

To  meet  this  urgent  need  for  skilled  manpower 
we  are  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  Peace 
Corps — an  organization  which  will  recruit  and 
train  American  volunteers,  sending  them  abroad 
to  work  with  the  people  of  other  nations. 

This  organization  will  differ  from  existing 
assistance  programs  in  that  its  members  will  sup- 
plement technical  advisers  by  offering  the  specific 
skills  needed  by  developing  nations  if  they  are  to 
put  technical  advice  to  work.  They  will  help 
provide  the  skilled  manpower  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  development  projects  planned  by  the  host 
governments,  acting  at  a  working  level  and  serving 
at  great  personal  sacrifice.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  number  of  those  who  wish  to  serve  will 
be  far  greater  than  our  capacity  to  absorb  them. 

The  Peace  Corps  or  some  similar  approach  has 
been  strongly  advocated  by  Senator  Humphrey, 
Representative  Keuss  and  others  in  the  Congress. 
It  has  received  strong  support  from  universities, 
voluntary  agencies,  student  groups,  labor  imions, 
and  business  and  professional  organizations. 

Last  session,  the  Congress  authorized  a  study  of 
these  possibilities.  Preliminary  reports  of  this 
study  show  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  feasible, 
needed,  and  wanted  by  many  foreign  comitries. 

Most  heartening  of  all,  the  initial  reaction  to 
this  proposal  has  been  an  enthusiastic  response  by 
student  groups,  professional  organizations,  and 
private  citizens  everywhere — a  convmcing  demon- 
stration that  we  have  in  this  country  an  immense 
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reservoir  of  dedicated  men  and  women  willing  to 
devote  their  energies  and  time  and  toil  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace  and  human  progress. 

Among  the  specific  programs  to  which  Peace 
Corps  members  can  contribute  are  teaching  in 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  especially  as  part 
of  national  English  language  teacliing  programs; 
participation  in  the  worldwide  progi-am  of 
malaria  eradication;  instruction  and  operation  of 
public  health  and  sanitation  projects;  aiding  in 
village  development  through  school  construction 
and  other  programs ;  increasing  rural  agricultural 
productivity  by  assisting  local  farmere  to  use 
modem  implements  and  techniques.  Tlie  initial 
emphasis  of  these  programs  will  be  on  teaching. 
Thus  the  Peace  Corps  members  will  be  an  effective 
means  of  implementing  the  development  pro- 
grams of  the  host  countries — programs  which  our 
technical  assistance  operations  have  helped  to 
formulate. 

The  Peace  Coips  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
young,  or  to  college  graduates.  All  Americans 
who  are  qualified  will  be  welcome  to  join  this 
effort.  But  undoubtedly  the  corps  will  be  made 
up  primarily  of  young  people  as  they  complete 
their  formal  education. 

Because  one  of  the  greatest  resources  of  a  free 
society  is  the  strength  and  diversity  of  its  private 
organizations  and  institutions  much  of  the  Peace 
Corps  program  will  be  carried  out  by  these  groups, 
financially  assisted  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Peace  Corps  persomiel  will  be  made  available  to 
developing  nations  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Through  private  voluntary  agencies  carrying 
on  international  assistance  programs. 

2.  Through  overseas  programs  of  colleges  and 
universities. 

3.  Through  assistance  programs  of  interna- 
tional agencies. 

4.  Through  assistance  programs  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

5.  Through  new  programs  which  the  Peace 
Corps  itself  directly  administers. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  Peace  Corps  will 
assume  the  entii-e  responsibility  for  recruitment, 
training,  and  tlie  development  of  ovei'sea  projects. 
In  other  cases  it  will  make  available  a  pool  of 
trained  applicants  to  private  groups  who  are 
carrying  out  projects  approved  by  the  Peace 
Corps. 


In  the  case  of  Peace  Corps  programs  conducted 
through  voluntary  agencies  and  universities,  these 
private  institutions  will  have  the  option  of  using 
the  national  recruitment  system — the  central  pool 
of  trained  manpower— or  developing  recruitment 
systems  of  their  o\vn. 

In  all  cases  men  and  women  recruited  as  a  result  | 
of  Federal  assistance  will  be  members  of  the  Peace 
Coi-ps  and  enrolled  in  the  central  organization. 
All  private  recruitment  and  training  programs 
will  adhere  to  Peace  Corps  standards  as  a  condi- 
tion of  Federal  assistance. 

In  all  instances  the  men  and  women  of  the  Peace 
Corps  will  go  only  to  those  countries  where  their 
services  and  skills  are  genuinely  needed  and 
desired.  U.S.  operations  missions,  supplemented 
where  necessai-y  by  special  Peace  Corps  teams,  will 
consult  with  leaders  in  foreign  countries  in  order 
to  determine  where  Peace  Corpsmen  are  needed, 
the  types  of  job  they  can  best  fill,  and  the  number 
of  people  who  can  be  usefully  employed.  The 
Peace  Corps  will  not  supply  personnel  for  mar- 
ginal undertakings  without  a  sound  economic  or 
social  justification.  In  furnishing  assistance 
through  the  Peace  Corps  careful  regard  will  be 
given  to  the  particular  country's  developmental 
priorities. 

Membership  in  the  Peace  Corps  will  be  open 
to  all  Americans,  and  applications  will  be  avail- 
able shortly.  Wlaere  application  is  made  directly 
to  the  Peace  Corps — the  vast  majority  of  cases — 
they  will  be  carefully  screened  to  make  sure  that 
those  who  are  selected  can  contribute  to  Peace 
Corps  programs,  and  have  the  personal  qualities 
which  will  enable  them  to  represent  the  United 
States  abroad  with  honor  and  dignity.  In  those 
cases  where  application  is  made  directly  to  a  pri- 
vate group,  the  same  basic  standards  will  be  main- 
tained. Each  new  recruit  will  receive  a  training 
and  orientation  period  varying  from  6  weeks  to 
6  montlis.  This  training  will  include  courses  in 
the  culture  and  language  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  being  sent  and  specialized  training  de- 
signed to  increase  the  work  skills  of  recruits.  In 
some  cases  training  will  be  conducted  by  partici- 
pant agencies  and  universities  in  approved  train- 
ing programs.  Other  training  programs  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Peace  Corps  staff. 

Length  of  service  in  the  Corps  will  vary  depend- 
ing on  the  kind  of  project  and  the  coimtry,  gen- 
erally ranging  from  2  to  3  years.     Peace  Corps 
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members  will  often  serve  under  conditions  of 
physical  hardship,  living  under  primitive  con- 
ditions among  the  people  of  developing  nations. 
For  every  Peace  Corps  member  service  will  mean 
a  great  financial  sacrifice.  They  will  receive  no 
salary.  Instead  they  will  be  given  an  allowance 
which  will  only  be  sufficient  to  meet  their  basic 
needs  and  maintain  health.  It  is  essential  that 
Peace  Corps  men  and  women  live  simply  and 
unostentatiously  among  the  people  they  have  come 
to  assist.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  tours,  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps  will  receive  a  small  sum 
in  the  form  of  severance  pay  based  on  length  of 
service  abroad  to  assist  them  during  tlieir  first 
weeks  back  in  the  United  States.  Service  with 
the  Peace  Corps  will  not  exempt  volimteers  from 
selective  sen'ice. 

The  United  States  will  assume  responsibility 
for  supplying  medical  services  to  Peace  Corps 
members  and  insuring  supplies  and  drugs  neces- 
sary to  good  health. 

I  have  asked  the  t«mporaiy  Peace  Corps  to 
begin  plans  and  make  arrangements  for  pilot  pro- 
grams, A  minimum  of  several  hundred  volun- 
teers could  be  selected,  trained,  and  at  work  abroad 
by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  It  is  hoped 
that  within  a  few  years  several  thousand  Peace 
Corps  members  will  be  working  in  foreign  lands. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  program 
must,  in  its  early  stages,  be  experimental  in  nature. 
This  is  a  new  dimension  in  our  oversea  program 
and  only  the  most  careful  planning  and  negotia- 
tion can  insure  its  success. 

The  benefits  of  the  Peace  Corps  will  not  be 
limited  to  the  countries  in  which  it  serves.  Our 
own  young  men  and  women  will  be  enriched  by 
the  experience  of  living  and  working  in  foreign 
lands.  They  will  have  acquired  new  skills  and 
experience  which  will  aid  them  in  their  future 
careers  and  add  to  our  own  country's  supply  of 
trained  personnel  and  teachers.  They  will  return 
better  able  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  and  with  greater  understanding 
of  our  global  responsibilities. 

Although  this  is  an  American  Peace  Corps,  the 
problem  of  world  development  is  not  just  an 
American  problem.  Let  us  hope  that  other  na- 
tions will  mobilize  the  spirit  and  energies  and 
skill  of  their  people  in  some  form  of  peace 
corps — making  our  own  effort  only  one  step  in  a 
major  international  effort  to  increase  the  welfare 


of  all  men  and  improve  understanding  among 
nations. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  March  1, 1961. 

President  Kennedy  Holds  Talks 
With  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  3 

The  White  Hcmse  on  March  3  made  ■public  the 
foUoxoing  joint  communique  after  a  meeting  be- 
tween President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister 
Keith  J .  Holyoake  of  New  Zealand. 

President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Hol- 
yoake  met  today  in  Washington  to  review  matters 
of  mutual  interest.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk;  the  Assistant  Secretai-y  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  J.  Graham  Parsons;  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  External  Affaire  of  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand,  Mr.  A.  D.  Mc- 
intosh; and  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  New 
Zealand  Embassy  in  Washington,  Mr.  O.  D.  L. 
White,  participated  in  the  discussions. 

In  welcoming  this  opportunity  to  establish  a 
personal  association  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
administrations,  the  President  and  Prime  Minister 
declared  their  desire  to  make  even  stronger  the 
friendship  and  confidence  which  have  always 
characterized  relations  between  their  two 
countries. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  reviewed 
the  progress  so  far  achieved,  and  the  continuing 
contribution  of  the  United  States  and  New  Zea- 
land, in  the  struggle  to  raise  living  standards  in 
the  developing  areas  of  the  world.  They  noted 
with  concern  the  present  inadequacy  of  food  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  world  and  the  urgent 
need  for  action  to  alleviate  mass  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition which  now  afflict  much  of  mankind. 
They  recognized  the  importance  of  insuring  that 
programs  of  aid  in  agricultural  commodities 
should  not  endanger  normal  trade. 

In  exchanging  views  on  defense  questions,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  President  were  in  full 
agreement  on  the  importance  and  value  of 
SEATO  [Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization] 
and  ANZUS  [Australia-New  Zealand-United 
States].  Both  leaders  reaffirmed  their  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  collective  security  which  these 
treaties  make  effective.     Both  stated  their  deter- 
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mination  to  cooperate  closely  in  maintaining  secu- 
rity in  the  Pacific.  Prime  Minister  Holyoake  in- 
formed the  President  of  tlie  review  of  defense 
policy  which  New  Zealand  is  presently  conducting 
with  the  aim  of  insuring  that  it  will  be  able  to 
meet  its  commitments  promptly  and  effectively. 

President  Kemiedy  and  Prime  Minister  Hol- 
yoake noted  with  deep  concern  the  hostile  and  ag- 
gressive attitude  of  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime and  the  particular  menace  it  poses  to  the 
peace  of  Asia,  Afi'ica,  and  Latin  America. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  exam- 
ined the  crisis  in  Laos.  Mr.  Holyoake  drew  upon 
the  first-hand  experience  he  had  been  able  to  gain 
during  his  fact-finding  tour  of  Laos  last  year. 
Both  men  welcomed  the  recent  statement  of  King 
Savang  Vatthana  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
ways  could  be  found  in  the  near  future  to  bring  to 
this  Asian  nation  peace,  security,  and  neutrality. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed 
that  disarmament  confronted  the  world  with  one 
of  its  most  difficult  problems.  President  Kennedy 
outlined  the  steps  the  United  States  is  taking  to 
coordinate  and  expand  its  efforts  in  this  field. 
Both  leaders  expressed  the  hope  that  future  de- 
liberations on  this  subject  would  have  a  successful 
conclusion.  They  recognized  that  effective  con- 
trols must  be  a  central  feature  of  any  agreement. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  took  this 
occasion  to  thank  the  New  Zealand  Government 
and  people  for  the  excellent  support  and  hospi- 
tality they  have  extended  to  the  United  States  in 
its  scientific  endeavors  in  Antarctica. 


U.S.  Grants  Additional  Aid  to  Nigeria 

Press  release  82  dated  February  23 

The  U.S.  Government  has  approved  $7,654,000 
in  additional  grant  assistance  to  Nigeria  to  be 
made  available  through  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration. 

This  brings  the  total  of  U.S.  Government 
assistance  to  Nigeria  approved  this  fiscal  year 
to  $13,000,000,  including  a  loan  of  $3,000,000  by 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  tlie  Nigerian 
Railway  rehabilitation  program. 

All  but  $1,000,000  of  the  $7,654,000  is  to  come 
from  ICA's  special  program  for  tropical  Africa. 
It  will  be  used  to  help  meet  the  costs  of  con- 
stniction,  equipment,  and  training  in  education 
projects  and  to  furnish  training  in  selected  fields. 


Subject  to  detailed  negotiations  between  the 
this  program  include  additional  assistance  to  the 
University  of  Nigeria  at  Nsukka  and  assistance 
in  the  fields  of  teacher  training ;  agricultural  edu- 
cation, extension,  and  demonstration;  estab- 
lishing demonstration  comprehensive  secondary 
schools;  and  upgrading  training  in  public  acbnin- 
istration  in  the  northern  region. 

The  additional  $1,000,000  approved  by  ICA 
has  been  earmarked  for  projects  in  the  area  of 
industrial  development  and  for  demonstration 
low-cost  housing  for  low-income  families. 

Previously  this  year,  approval  had  been  given 
for  the  use  of  $2,300,000  for  continuation  of  the 
U.S.  teclmical  cooijeration  program  in  Nigeria 
in  the  fields  of  agricultural  extension  and  train- 
ing, vocational  education,  teacher  training,  edu- 
cational planning,  public  administration,  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  statistics,  and  communications 
media.  Also,  £38,000  (equivalent  to  about  $106,- 
400)  has  been  granted  this  year  to  continue  a 
well-drilling  and  water  development  program  for 
which  £60,000  (equivalent  to  about  $168,000) 
was  granted  by  the  United  States  last  fiscal  year. 

Tlie  projects  receiving  U.S.  grant  assistance  in 
Nigeria  are  cooperative  undertakings,  jointly 
planned  and  carried  out  by  ICA  and  the  Nigerian 
Government,  with  the  Nigerian  Government  also 
contributing  fimds,  services,  and  facilities. 


Trade  Union  Leader  From  Japan 
Meets  With  President  Kennedy 

White  House  Announcement 

White  House  press  release  dated  February  28,  for  release  March  1 

The  President  wiU  see  Minoru  Takita,  president 
of  the  All  Japan  Congress  of  Trade  Unions,  on 
March  3. 

Mr.  Takita  is  one  of  the  outstanding  trade 
union  leaders  of  Japan  and  participated  in  the 
founding  of  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions.  The  All  Japan  Congress 
of  Trade  Unions,  which  he  heads,  has  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  1  million  and  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  work  of  both  the  ICFTU 
and  the  International  Labor  Organization. 

The  President  takes  this  opportunity  to  express 
his  great  interest  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  free  trade  miion  movement  in  Japan  and 
the  Far  East. 
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The  World's  Two  Great  Hungers 


by  Carl  T.  Rowan 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs ' 


I  confess  that  had  I  come  to  speak  before  your 
members  8  years  ago,  I  would  have  spoken  only 
of  the  injustices  and  humiliations  meted  out  to 
Negroes,  but  the  day  is  long  since  past  when  I,  or 
any  other  American,  could  afford  to  think  of  the 
social  problems  that  beset  us  in  any  such  narrow 
terms.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  travel 
widely  in  Asia  and  Africa,  to  look  into  the  faces 
of  that  often  agonized  mass  of  humanity  that  has 
risen  up  to  declare  in  unmistakable  terms  its  in- 
tentions to  be  free,  to  be  the  master  of  its  own  fate ; 
and  I  have  seen  that  beyond  doubt  the  American 
Negro,  too,  is  caught  up  in  this  "revolution  of 
rising  expectations."  So  today  let  me  speak  not 
for  better  race  relations  in  Washington  but  for  the 
extension  of  liberty,  Justice,  and  decency  every- 
where. Let  us  say  that  our  mission  is  not  to  merely 
do  well  by  the  Negro  but  by  humanity. 

I  want  particularly  to  have  the  wliite  sup- 
porters of  this  organization  realize  that  one  of  the 
most  foolish  assumptions  imaginable  is  that  their 
support  of  this  organization  represents  an  act  of 
charity,  or  kindness,  toward  minority  groups, 
rather  than  an  act  of  self-interest. 

Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  this  point  best  by  telling 
you  one  of  my  favorite  stories  about  Abraham 
Lincoln : 

It  seems  that  Lincoln  and  his  law  partner.  Hern- 
don,  jogging  along  a  muddy  road  in  an  old  buggy 
thi'ough  pouring  rain,  were  discussing  a  point  of 
philosophy — whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
disinterested,  unselfish  act.     Lincoln  said  there 


*  Address  made  before  the  Washington  Urban  League  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  Mar.  5  (press  release  110  dated 
Mar.  4;  as-delivered  text). 


was  not.  Herndon  argued  that  there  are  such 
acts. 

They  passed  a  pig  caught  in  a  crack  of  an  old 
rail  fence,  squealing  for  dear  life.  A  little  farther 
on,  Lincoln,  who  was  driving,  stopped  the  buggy, 
got  out,  and  let  the  pig  loose.  When  he  climbed 
back  in,  his  feet  were  muddy,  his  clothes  wet,  his 
hat  dripping. 

"There  now,"  said  Herndon.  "In  spite  of  your 
fine  logic  you  have  proved  my  point.  Wliy  get 
out  in  the  mud  and  let  that  silly  pig  out  when 
he  would  have  wiggletl  his  way  out  anyhow?" 

"It  was  a  purely  selfish  act,"  said  Lincoln.  "If 
I  hadn't  I  would  not  have  slept  a  wink  tonight; 
his  squeal  would  have  echoed  in  my  dreams.  He 
might  have  wiggled  his  way  out,  but  I  wouldn't 
have  known  it.    I  win  the  case." 

The  very  nature  of  our  world  today  makes  it 
imperative  that  we  understand  that  virtually 
everything  we  do  through  this  Urban  League 
movement  is  in  the  interest  of  our  own  freedom, 
our  own  survival,  the  dignity  and  well-being  of 
our  own  children. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Urban  League  program 
in  this  city  can  possibly  succeed  unless  those  of 
you  in  the  Urban  League  and  in  greater  Wash- 
ington imderstand  better  the  forces  that  lie  be- 
neath this  revolution  that  has  swept  Asia,  now 
sweeps  black  Africa,  and  is  causing  so  much  havoc 
in  Latin  America.  That  is  why  I  have  chosen 
to  talk  to  you  today  about  two  himgers  that  are 
the  dominant  forces  in  this  revolution :  a  physical 
hunger  that  rises  out  of  the  wretched  squalor  and 
the  abject  poverty  in  which  so  much  of  the  world 
lives,  and  a  psychological  himger  arising  from 
this  silly,  venal  notion  of  racial  superiority  that 
has  ruled  so  much  of  human  conduct  in  the  past. 
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Physical  Hunger 

As  for  the  first  liunger,  let  me  say  simply  that 
I  wish  many  of  you  iu  this  audience  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  journey  with  me  across  the  dusty 
footpaths  of  Asia  and  Africa,  to  gaze  into  the 
faces  of  youngsters  pockmarked  by  diseases  that 
you  and  I  long  ago  ceased  to  worry  about.  I  wish 
that  you  could  have  seen  the  tumefied  faces,  the 
bloated  bellies,  the  blotched  skin  of  youngsters 
suffering  from  an  ailment  that  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "kwasliiorkor,"  a  strange  word  to  you 
no  doubt.  It  was  also  unknown  to  me  until  I  be- 
gan research  several  months  ago  for  a  book  on 
world  hunger. 

I  learned  that  "kwashiorkor"  is  a  west  African 
word  for  a  disease  that  some  Africans  call  "red 
boy" — this  because  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  is  that  the  hair  of  the  victim  turns  red 
on  the  ends.  In  Jamaica  they  call  it  "sugar  baby" 
and  South  Africa  "infantile  pellagi-a."  In  India 
and  Latin  America  they  give  this  ailment  long 
names  that  I  would  not  dare  try  to  pronoimce  here 
today.  But  no  matter  what  it's  called,  the  fancy 
names  add  up  to  one  thing :  A  distressing  number 
of  cliildren  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
are  suffering  from  protein  deficiency,  siiffering 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  get  little  or  no  meat, 
milk,  fish — those  protective  foods  of  wliich  Amer- 
icans and  others  in  the  Western  World  have  such 
an  abundance.  As  long  as  youngsters  in  these 
troubled  continents  are  on  mothers'  milk  they 
do  quite  well,  but  once  they  are  weaned  they  go 
on  the  customary  diet  of  maize  gruel,  starchy 
roots,  et  cetera. 

Until  recently  the  lack  of  protein  was  so  great 
that  the  death  rate  for  victims  brought  to  hospitals 
in  south  Africa  was  as  high  as  50  percent.  Doc- 
tors foimd  tliat  they  needed  no  miracle  drugs  to 
cure  these  youngsters — only  a  diet  rich  in  pro- 
tein. Skim  milk  was  perfect  medicine.  The 
trouble  is  that  many  youngsters  were  discharged 
from  the  hospitals  in  apparent  good  health,  only 
to  go  back  to  the  old  protein-deficient  diet  that 
led  them  either  to  a  young  death  or  to  death  in  the 
early  thirties  because  of  cancer  of  the  liver. 
(Scientists  are  all  but  convinced  that  liver  cancer 
is  a  reflection  primarily  of  protein  deficiency.) 

I  do  not  think  that  I  can  possibly  overestimate 
the  significance  of  this  struggle  against  physical 
hunger  in  the  years  ahead.  We  must  understand 
that  the  world  cannot  go  on  with  the  kind  of 


situation  where  the  Western  industrialized  na- 
tions, comprising  only  about  14  percent  of  the 
human  race,  enjoy  55  percent  of  the  world's  in- 
come. We  simply  have  got  to  understand  that 
a  world  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  human  beings 
suffer  either  from  undernutrition  or  malnutrition 
is  a  pretty  unhappy  world  and  an  extremely 
dangerous  world. 

Let  me  speak  plainly,  though.  A  great  many 
people  talk  of  cutting  back  on  our  economic  aid 
program;  they  would  decry  what  they  consider 
the  waste  of  time  and  resources  in  trying  to  pro- 
duce social  and  economic  progress  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  because  they  really  do  not 
believe  much  progress  is  possible  in  these  areas. 
It  is  a  rare,  rich,  and  powerful  man  who  does  not 
assume  that  his  riclies  and  his  power  are  the  prod- 
ucts solely  of  his  personal  industriousness,  his 
special  intellectual  vigor,  his  own  rare  skills. 
Western  man,  enjoying  abundance  never  before 
known,  has  extended  this  to  the  belief  that  any 
other  peoples  not  equally  blessed  can  only  blame 
their  own  laziness  or  intellectual  inferiority  for 
their  predicament.  When  I  see  or  hear  my  fellow 
Westerners  indulging  in  such  dangerous  nonsense 
I  am  reminded  of  Hegel's  cynical  comment  that 
"history  teaches  us  that  we  learn  nothing  from 
history."  We  Americans  7nu8t  learn  from  history 
if  we  are  to  survive  and  maintain  the  institutions 
of  liberty  and  justice  that  we  cherish. 

History's  Lesson 

"Wliat  should  history  tell  us?  It  should  remind 
us  that  much  more  recently  than  most  Westerners 
like  to  remember  Western  man  was  the  victim  of 
hunger  just  as  ugly  as  that  existing  in  Asia  and 
Africa  today. 

Westerners  of  French  descent  like  to  look  back 
on  the  grand  conquests  of  Napoleon,  but  few  like 
to  recall  that  it  was  the  hungry  women  of  the  slums 
of  Paris  who  marched  through  the  streets  crying 
for  bread  and  who  later  were  joined  by  men  in 
the  march  on  the  Bastille  that  sparked  the 
French  Revolution. 

Westerners  of  British  descent  like  to  talk  about 
British  common  law  or  Britain's  parliamentary 
system,  but  few  like  to  recall  that  there  ever  was 
a  day  when  a  Briton  like  Sir  Thomas  More  found 
his  era  so  gloomy  and  filled  with  hunger  that  he 
would  say :  "I  could  wish  rather  than  hope  that 
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laborers  could  liave  glass  in  their  windows  and 
meat  once  a  week." 

How  much  better  those  Westerners  inclined  to 
arrogance  would  be  able  to  face  today's  challenge 
if  they  would  read  Cornelius  Walford's  book  The 
Famines  of  the  World:  Past  and  Present.  He 
tells  us  that  in  Ireland  1200  was  "a  cold,  foodless 
year''  and  that  in  1203  famine  was  so  great  that 
"priests  ate  flesh  meat  in  Lent." 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  name  every  Western 
nation  on  the  globe,  but  I  think  the  point  has 
been  made  that  the  AVesterner  hasn't  always  had 
it  so  good.  The  question  then  is,  how  did  he  get 
from  miseiy  to  plenty — and  what  reason  have 
we  to  assume  that  if  the  Westerner  did  it  Asians, 
Africans,  and  Latin  Americans  cannot  ? 

There  are  historians  like  E.  Parmalee  Prentice 
who  tell  us  that  it  was  Columbus'  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  with  its  rich  new  land  to  occupy, 
its  lush  new  fields  to  cultivate,  that  opened  the 
door  to  progress  and  freed  Western  man  from 
the  shackles  of  economic  misery,  from  the  cultural 
stagnation  in  which  he  had  languished  for  cen- 
turies. Prentice  points  out  that  at  the  time  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  Western  society  was  little 
more  advanced  in  terms  of  such  things  as  trans- 
portation than  was  the  society  of  Caesar,  that  the 
physical  sciences  were  not  much  more  advanced 
than  at  the  time  of  Archimedes. 

So  we  can  see  that,  because  the  riches  of  the 
New  World  put  Western  man  in  a  position  where 
he  no  longer  had  to  spend  every  waking  moment 
scratching  out  enough  to  eat,  he  had  time  to  re- 
flect on  the  arts,  science,  politics — and  progress 
flowed  in  every  direction. 

Can  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  show  simi- 
lar progress  if  we  help  them  to  enough  freedom 
from  hunger  to  permit  them  to  reflect  upon  the 
arts,  science,  and  politics?  Of  this  much  I  am 
sure :  The  weights  on  our  consciences,  the  assaults 
on  our  liberties,  the  threats  to  our  very  existence, 
demand  that  we  move  boldly  on  the  assumption 
that  they  can. 

Psychological  Hunger 

But  I  cannot  leave  this  audience  today  with 
even  the  possible  assumption  that  by  helping  to 
abolish  physical  hunger  we  shall  have  won  the 
peace  or  preserved  freedom  or  averted  chaos  in 
these  continents  of  tunnoil.  There  is  another 
hunger  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  lands 


are  afflicted,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  far  more 
powerful  hunger  than  that  for  food.  This  second 
hunger  is  for  dignity.  It  is  that  difficult-to-de- 
scribe  feeling  on  the  part  of  great  masses  of  hu- 
man beings  that  they  do  have  a  place  in  the 
sun  and  that  they  no  longer  can  live  at  peace  in  a 
world  where  they  are  regarded  as  less  than  first- 
class  human  beings. 

Much  that  is  happening  today  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  even  Latin  America  is  a  reflection  of  events 
that  occurred  at  the  Bandung  conference,  one  of 
the  most  significant  events  I  ever  had  the  privi- 
lege of  covering  in  12  years  as  a  newspaperman. 
Some  of  you  may  recall  that,  when  tliis  gathering 
of  representatives  of  the  so-called  colored  peoples 
of  the  world  was  first  announced,  our  Govern- 
ment expressed  considerable  dismay.  There  were 
people  who  feared  that  this  was  the  perfect  ve- 
hicle through  which  Communists  and  neutralists 
might  "make  hay."  We  saw  at  that  conference, 
however,  that  Asians  and  Africans  are  as  much 
concerned  about  democracy  and  justice  as  any 
Westerner. 

That  conference  showed  us  something  else, 
however :  that  whether  the  Asian  or  African  con- 
siders himself  pro-Western  or  anti-Western, 
friend  or  foe,  he  shares  with  all  Asia  and  Africa 
a  hatred  of  the  racial  humiliation  and  discrimina- 
tion that  was  practiced  in  these  continents  for  so 
long. 

I  recall  that  one  of  the  most  articulate  anti- 
Communist  spokesmen  in  Asia,  Carlos  Komulo  of 
the  Philippines,  said  to  that  gathering : 

.  .  .  there  is  not  a  Western  colonial  regime  which  has 
not  imposed,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  on  the  people 
it  ruled,  the  doctrine  of  their  own  racial  inferiority.  We 
have  known,  and  some  of  us  still  know,  the  searing  expe- 
rience of  being  demeaned  in  our  own  lands,  of  being  sys- 
tematically relegated  to  subject  status  not  only  politi- 
cally and  economically,  and  militarily — but  racially  as 
well.  Here  was  a  stigma  that  could  be  applied  to  rich 
and  poor  alike,  to  prince  and  slave,  boss  man  and  work- 
ingman,  landlord  and  peasant,  scholar  and  ignoramus. 
To  bolster  his  rule,  to  justify  his  own  power  to  himself, 
Western  white  man  assumed  that  his  superiority  lay  in 
his  very  genes,  in  the  color  of  his  skin.  This  made  the 
lowliest  drunken  sot  superior,  in  colonial  society,  to  the 
highest  product  of  culture  and  scholarship  and  Industry 
among  the  subject  people. 

Eomulo  waited  for  the  thunder  of  applause  to 
fade  away  before  he  went  on  to  ask  that  Bandung 
audience  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  race  more 
responsibly  than  white  men  had.    He  appealed  to 
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them  not  to  adopt  the  counterracism  of  preju- 
dice against  whites  simply  because  they  are  white. 

"What  a  triumph  this  would  be  for  racism  if 
it  should  come  about,"  the  doughty  Filipino 
warned.  "How  completely  we  would  defeat  our- 
selves and  all  who  have  ever  struggled  in  our 
countries  to  be  free.  There  is  no  more  dangerous 
or  immoral  or  absurd  idea  than  the  idea  of  any 
kind  of  policy  or  grouping  based  on  color  or 
race  as  such." 

I  sat  in  that  press  gallery  thinking  thoughts 
that  never  were  expressed  more  eloquently  than  in 
a  recent  article  by  John  Steinbeck  in  the 
Saturday  Review.    Steinbeck  said: 

I  am  constantly  amazed  at  the  qualities  we  expect  in 
Negroes.  No  race  has  ever  offered  another  such  high 
regard.  We  expect  Negroes  to  be  wiser  than  we  are,  more 
tolerant  than  we  are,  braver,  more  dignified  than  we, 
more  self-controlled  and  self-disciplined.  We  even  de- 
mand more  talent  from  them  than  from  ourselves. 
A  Negro  must  be  10  times  as  gifted  as  a  white  to  receive 
equal  recognition.  We  expect  Negroes  to  have  more 
endurance  than  we  in  athletics,  more  courage  in  defeat, 
more  rhythm  and  versatility  in  music  and  dancing,  more 
controlled  emotion  in  theater.  We  expect  them  to  obey 
rules  of  conduct  we  flout,  to  be  more  courteous,  more 
gallant,  more  proud,  more  steadfast. 

Striving  for  a  Harmonious  Multiracial  Society 

I  sensed  that  day  at  Bandung  that  Carlos  Rom- 
ulo  was  also  asking  a  lot  of  Asians  and  Africans, 
but  I  sat  there  with  a  passionate  hope  that  they 
vyould  be  big  enough  to  heed  this  plea.  I  say  this 
because,  if  you  ask  me  what  I  would  like  most  to 
see  happen  in  world  affairs  today,  I  would  not 
give  top  priority  to  a  disarmament  agreement  or 
a  settlement  of  the  Berlin  dispute  or  any  such 
thing.  I  would  give  top  priority  to  having  it 
demonstrated  that,  beyond  any  doubt,  a  biracial  or 
multiracial  society  can  exist  with  harmony  and 
mutual  respect.  I  feel  that  long  after  conflict  be- 
tween the  West  and  Soviet  communism  has  faded 
we  shall  still  be  plagued  by  this  issue  of  race.  I 
know  that  this  fear  is  not  mine  alone  because  fre- 
quently I  hear  the  casual  comment,  "In  about  10 
years  we  may  have  to  join  Russia  to  fight  the 
Chinese."  Or  perhaps  an  African  asks  why  the 
American  Negro  does  not  feel  a  close  enough  tie 
to  Africa  that  he  will  take  the  side  of  a  Lumumba 
or  a  Nasser,  whatever  the  dispute,  whatever  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Or  we  see  the  proposal  that  the 
United  Nations  entrust  the  Congo  crisis  to  an  "all 
African"  command. 


I  have  tried  to  explain  to  my  African  friends 
that  I  do  support,  without  reservation,  their  le- 
gitimate aspirations  toward  self-government,  a 
decent  standard  of  living,  and  an  opportunity  to 
live  under  conditions  of  dignity.  But  I  have 
pointed  out  also  that  we  American  Negroes  have 
spent  our  very  existence  on  these  shores  arguing 
and  pleading  and  fighting  for  the  proposition  that 
skin  color  means  nothing.  With  what  logic  could 
we  now  endorse  the  futile  principle  that  the 
"bonds  of  race"  mean  more  than  all  else  in  this 
international  struggle? 

Let  me  speak  plainly :  I  feel  tliat  it  would  be  a 
tragedy — it  would  mean  turning  our  backs  on  all 
the  progress  that  man  has  made  in  his  grueling 
march  away  from  that  barbaric  jungle  of  racial 
fear  and  hatred — if  the  United  Nations  ever  were 
pressed  to  the  point  of  conceding  that  it  can  use 
only  Africans  in  Africa,  Asians  in  Asia,  or  Cau- 
casians in  "Caucasia."  This  could  represent  only 
a  tragic  concession  that  we  are  not  men  whose  ca- 
pacity to  reason  lifts  us  high  with  hope  but  are 
mere  animals,  moved  only  by  distrust  and  that 
acid  of  hate  that  already  has  etched  such  ugly 
figures  on  the  face  of  humanity. 

But  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  reason 
can  prevail,  or  that  men  will  heed  the  kind  of  plea 
made  by  General  Romulo,  in  a  world  where  rac- 
ism is  still  so  manifest  in  so  many  areas  of  life 
as  to  leave  millions  of  colored  people  devoid  of 
hope.  I  see  no  hope  for  either  racial  or  inter- 
national sanity  when  statesmen  place  all  their 
hopes  on  a  crash  program  in  missiles  but  see  no 
need  for  a  crash  program  in  morals.  I  ask  you : 
What  shall  it  profit  mankind  if  we  harness  the 
universe  if  at  the  same  time  we  are  unable  to 
conquer  the  fears  and  frustrations,  the  pompous- 
ness  and  petty  prejudices,  that  have  caused  hu- 
manity so  much  misery? 

The  significant  thing  for  this  audience,  I  think, 
is  that  you  seize  the  opportunity  that  lies  before 
you.  No  nation  on  earth  has  a  better  opportunity 
to  prove  that  a  happy,  prosperous,  harmonious, 
multiracial  society  is  possible  than  our  own 
United  States.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  being 
melodramatic  when  I  say  that  whether  or  not  we 
succeed  in  proving  this  will  do  much  to  determine 
the  future  history  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America — indeed,  the  future  of  our  children  and 
our  children's  children. 
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Forces  of  Disruption 

There  are  forces  of  disruption  in  the  world 
today  whicli  do  not  want  us  to  prove  that  this 
kind  of  democratic  society  is  possible.  Some  of 
these  forces  are  the  Ku  Klux  Klansmen  and  the 
White  Citizens  Councilmen,  who  are  the  mer- 
chants of  fear  and  hatred  in  our  own  land. 
There  are  others  operating  on  the  international 
scene  who  spread  such  vicious  and  venal  pam- 
phlets throughout  Africa  as  the  one  that  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand.  Let  me  read  you  just  a  para- 
graph or  so  from  this  pamphlet,  entitled  To  Our 
Dear  Friends: 

In  the  United  States  of  America  a  Negro  bas  no  right 
to  lire  in  the  same  place  where  the  whites  live. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  a  Negro  has  no  right 
to  sit,  eat  and  drink  together  with  the  whites. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  Negroes  are  forbidden 
to  marry  white  women  on  pain  of  death. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  13  million  Negroes  out 
of  a  total  of  16  million  are  illiterate. 

It  is  the  same  old  story  of  using  the  grain  of 
truth — of  taking  this  Nation's  most  pathetic 
weakness  and  distorting  it,  of  magnifying  it,  with 
the  hope  that  the  world  can  be  led  to  destruction 
in  this  chariot  of  racial  hatred. 

There  is  no  city  in  this  Nation  where  the  need 
is  more  imperative  for  us  to  wipe  away  the  op- 
portunity for  these  propagandists  to  make  their 
venom  effective  than  Washington.  Let  me  make 
it  clear :  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  realtor,  the 
restaurant  or  hotel  o^vne^  wlio  humiliates  the 
African  diplomat  betrays  his  Nation;  he  betrays 
the  very  institutions  of  liberty  that  we  now  strive 
so  desperately  to  sustain.  I  don't  think  I  need 
add  that  those  whose  minds  are  so  small  that  they 
would  humiliate  and  discriminate  against  others 
whose  flesh  and  blood  also  is  of  America  are 
equally  guilty  of  treason. 

Oh,  I  know  that  it  has  been  said  quite  often 
that  we  Americans  live  in  a  house  whose  window 
is  open  to  the  world;  and  I  realize  that  even  a 
fundamental  truism  can  become  trite.  But  per- 
haps this  little  story  will  illustrate  for  you  the 
urgency  of  this  thing  to  which  I  refer.  In  1954 
I  lectured  in  India,  Pakistan,  and  southeast  Asia 
at  the  request  of  the  State  Department.  I  recall 
nothing  more  vividly  of  those  10,000  miles  of 
journeying  across  India  than  the  day  and  stop  at 
Nagpur  in  Madhya  Pradesh  State  to  lecture  be- 
fore a  foreign  policy  organization.     I  had  been 


speaking  about  such  things  as  the  role  of  the  news- 
paper in  social  change  and  the  value  of  a  free 
press  in  a  free  society,  but  this  group  insisted 
that  I  talk  on  "A  Newspaperman  Looks  at  His 
Country's  Foreign  Policy." 

Thanks  a  lot,  I  said  to  myself,  remembering 
that  we  had  just  given  military  aid  to  Pakistan, 
we  were  setting  up  SEATO  [Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization],  we  were  involved  in  truce 
negotiations  over  Indochina,  and  there  were  a 
hundred  other  reasons  why  our  foreign  policy  was 
being  criticized  in  India.  I  couldn't  wiggle  out 
of  the  speech,  so  I  boned  up;  and  I  must  say 
with  such  small  modesty  as  I  have  brought  here 
today  that  I  thought  that  I  had  done  a  marvelous 
job.  When  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Madhya  Pra- 
desh Supreme  Court  got  up  and  spoke  of  me  and 
my  speech  in  effusive  praise,  I  practically  blushed 
all  over  the  place.  But  when  he  proceeded  to  make 
some  sharply  critical  remarks  about  my  country, 
I  was  surprised.  I  looked  out  at  the  men  in 
their  black  ties  and  tuxedos  and  the  ladies  in  their 
lovely  silken  saris  and  I  knew  that  this  was  no 
time  for  rebuttal  or  the  "rhubarb"  that  might 
follow. 

As  the  Chief  Justice  dismissed  the  audience 
he  walked  directly  to  me,  put  his  arm  around 
my  shoulder  and  squeezed  me,  and  then  remarked : 
"I  could  see  that  you  didn't  understand,  young 
man.  But  you  see,  I  have  been  in  your  country. 
I  was  in  Louisiana  in  1937,  and  they  wouldn't 
let  me  eat  on  the  railroad  dining  car." 

I  refused  to  ride  back  to  my  hotel  that  night 
because  I  wanted  to  walk  and  think  about  the 
meaning  of  this.  As  I  walked  through  that 
milling  mass  of  humanity,  I  knew  that  much 
more  was  necessary  than  to  send  a  journalist  over 
to  boast  that  America  has  the  freest  press  in  the 
world,  or  even  to  have  dark-skinned  Americans 
explain  that  our  country  has  changed  a  great 
deal  since  1937.  I  saw  that  the  bigger  challenge, 
the  imperative  need,  was  for  ordinary  Americans 
to  achieve  the  understanding  and  muster  the  cour- 
age that  would  enable  them  to  do  the  things  tliat 
might  insure  that,  should  the  Chief  Justice  come 
back  in  1967,  there  would  not  be  someone  waiting 
to  rub  salt  into  that  old  wound. 

I  say  to  you  of  the  Urban  League  that,  although 
your  resources  are  small  and  the  challenge  before 
you  frighteningly  large,  you  must  meet  it  and  meet 
it  with  boldness.     I  mean  the  kind  of  courage 
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expressed  by  that  New  Orleans  housewife,  Mrs. 
Gabrielle,  who  defied  a  spittmg,  cui'sing  mob  in 
order  to  take  her  white  child  to  a  school  that 
was  being  boycotted  because  Negroes  had  been 
admitted.  A  reporter  said  to  Mrs.  Gabrielle, 
"The  people  in  your  neighborhood  say  they  aren't 
angry  just  because  you  don't  share  their  hatred 
of  Negroes;  they  just  don't  understand  why  you 
refuse  to  put  your  friends  and  neighbors  first." 
This  housewife  looked  at  the  rejjorter  as  if  startled 
and  said:  "Put  my  friends  and  neighbors  first? 
Sir,  friends  and  neighbors  change,  but  principles 
don't." 

In  closing,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  these  are  troubled  times 


for  our  country.  It  is  inevitable  that  these  times 
will  produce  an  abundance  of  talk  about  "patri- 
otism." It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  you  will 
remember  that  he  loves  his  country  best  who  strives 
to  make  it  best. 

Thus,  the  greatest  patriotism  you  can  show  for 
this  Nation  is  to  help  it  say  to  a  troubled,  emotion- 
tossed  world  that,  today  and  tomorrow  and  for 
eveiy  year  to  come,  our  position  in  foreign  policy 
and  out  of  foreign  policy  will  be  this:  "Friends 
and  neighbors  change,  but  principles  don't." 

May  God  give  you  the  wisdom  and  the  strength 
to  meet  this  challenge  and  our  country  the  bold- 
ness and  the  faith  in  mankind  that  will  permit  it 
to  hold  fast  to  this  position.    I  thank  you. 


The  United  Nations,  Guardian  of  Peace 


hy  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

U.S.  Re'presentative  to  the  United  Nations  ^ 


It  was  just  15  years  ago  this  very  week  that  I 
arrived  in  New  York  from  London  with  the  first 
wave  of  the  United  Nations  staff  to  set  up  head- 
quarters and  get  into  business.  So  today  brings 
back  many  memories  of  my  early  days  with  the 
United  Nations — at  the  San  Francisco  conference, 
where  the  charter  was  written — in  London,  where 
I  was  chief  of  the  United  States  delegation  and 
the  Organization  was  created  and  organized,  and 
the  permanent  site  here  in  New  York  was  chosen. 

No  one  has  thanked  or  abused  me  for  bringing 
the  United  Nations  to  New  York,  and  no  one 
should.  I  maintained  a  noble  impartiality.  And 
it  was  the  hardest  job  I  ever  had.  San  Francisco, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  all  sent  their 
mayors  and  delegations  to  cold,  war-shattered 
London.  Even  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
was  a  bidder  for  the  headquarters.  And  all  the 
nations  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought.     It  was 


'  Address  made  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Robert  F. 
Wagner,  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  at  New  Yorli,  N.Y., 
on  Mar.  2  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  3661). 


my  moment  of  greatest  power — and  I  had  to  keep 
still,  which  at  best  has  never  been  easy  for  me ! 

But,  at  last,  it  was  not  San  Francisco,  or  London, 
or  Paris,  or  Geneva,  but  New  York — our  greatest 
city,  our  great  front  door,  which  was  chosen  as 
the  building  site  for  that  other  city,  the  City  of 
Man  which  is  called  the  United  Nations. 

As  you  read  the  newspapers  and  watch  the 
television  screen  you  must  wonder  nervously  how 
the  building  is  coming  along.  I  cannot  bring  you 
as  cheerful  news  on  that  subject  as  I  would  like, 
but  neither  do  I  bring  any  words  of  despair. 

In  a  few  years  the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  has  doubled.  Many  of  the  new  members 
were  not  independent  even  5  years  ago.  Their 
sudden  independence  is  the  greatest  political  trans- 
formation of  history.  And  the  inevitable  strains 
and  conflicts  have  been  compounded  by  the  rise  of 
communism  to  challenge  the  West,  which  has 
dominated  the  world  for  so  long. 

Many  of  these  newer  nations  will  participate  in 
the  Woi'ld's  Fair,  I  trust.     It  is  important  for 
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them  as  for  the  city  to  enlighten  ns  about  these 
new  nations  and  thereby  to  further  the  cause  of 
peace  through  understanding. 

Even  in  my  short  time  here  I  have  come  to  see 
the  importance  of  the  relationsliip  of  New  York 
and  the  ambassadors,  officials,  and  lesser  and 
equally  important  staffs.  The  United  Nations 
has  never  made  a  greater  claim  on  the  attention 
and  imagination  of  its  host  city  than  it  does  now. 
The  demand  is  not  merely  for  entertainment  and 
hospitality  but  for  all  the  friendly  acts  and  serv- 
ices of  good  neighbors.  It  is  our  duty  as  citizens — 
and  our  privilege  and  pleasui'e  as  well — to  do  these 
things,  not  alone  for  the  sake  of  our  country's 
relations  but  also  because,  in  doing  so,  each  of  us 
adds  something  to  the  spirit  of  community  which 
the  United  Nations  needs  in  order  to  function.  I 
might  add  that  whoever  does  these  things,  and 
does  them  well,  cannot  fail,  in  the  process,  to  learn 
much  of  interest. 

I  cannot  praise  highly  enough  those  in  New 
York,  both  the  officials  of  the  city  and  the  State 
and  the  private  citizens  as  well,  who  have  contrib- 
uted their  share  to  these  efforts  of  ours  to  be  good 
hosts  and  good  neighbors  to  these  visitors.  I  hope 
this  work  will  expand  and  that  you  will  not  over- 
look the  junior  officers,  the  staff  workers,  for 
whom  life  in  New  York  is  not  easy. 

New  York  has  the  privilege  of  being  host  to 
mankind's  sole  common  instrument  of  politics — 
the  United  Nations.  And  in  recent  months,  I 
fear,  it  must  have  seemed  again  and  again  a 
dubious,  even  dangerous,  privilege.  Angry, 
hostile  crowds  have  added  immeasurably  to  the 
burdens  of  the  police.  Recent  wild  outbursts  in 
the  Security  Council  itself  brought  the  tensions  of 
our  angry  world  into  the  very  heart  of  our  city — 
which  has  tensions  enough  of  its  own. 

Daily  reports  of  crisis,  confusion,  and  massacre 
are  thiiist  at  the  average  citizen  at  his  breakfast 
table,  and,  channeled  to  him  through  what  should 
be — hopefully — an  instrument  of  peace,  all  this 
must  at  times  make  the  part  of  host  seem  a  dis- 
couraging, even  distasteful,  responsibility. 

But  if  discouragement  is  our  first  superficial 
reaction,  I  think  it  is  a  false  one,  for  I  believe  that 
what  is  happening,  day  by  day,  at  the  United 
Nations — here  at  the  veiy  heart  of  this  great 
city — is  just  about  the  most  challenging,  the  most 
original,  even  the  most  exhilarating  woi'k  being 
done  by  men  today. 


Times  of  Trouble 

Let  us  get  tlie  perspective  straight.  In  the 
second  half  of  this  20th  century  we  are  living 
through  an  historical  experience  which,  in  all  the 
annals  of  man,  has  proved  desperately  difficult. 
This  exi^erience  is  the  disintegration  of  one  pat- 
tern of  imperial  power  and  the  establishment  of 
new  political  facts  and  relationships  and  power 
centers  in  its  j^lace.  Whenever  such  changes 
occur — the  really  big  changes  which  resemble  some 
vast  seismic  disturbance  in  the  earth's  political 
crust — the  inevitable  outcome  is  disorder,  catas- 
trophe, civil  conflict,  and  war. 

Europe  lapsed  into  barbarism  after  the  fall  of 
Rome.  Britain's  advance  into  India  followed  the 
crumbling  and  collapse  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  In 
China,  -where  man's  longest  documented  record 
covers  the  fortunes  of  his  oldest  continuous  body 
politic,  the  rise  and  fall  of  imperial  dynasties  has 
a  rhythm  of  almost  majestic  fatality,  each  new 
empire  rising  on  the  anarchy  and  ruins  of  the  last 
and  then,  in  its  own  turn,  falling  away. 

Times  of  imperial  collapse  are  always  times  of 
trouble.  And  we  are  living  through  the  greatest 
of  such  disintegrations  today.  In  15  short  years 
the  dominion  which  Western  Europe  exercised 
over  most  of  Asia  and  Africa  until  the  morrow  of 
the  Second  World  War  has  all  but  vanished.  All 
Asia  has  emerged  from  colonial  or  semicolonial 
control.  Africa  is  in  the  violent  throes  of  the 
same  process.  I  doubt  if  empire  on  such  a  scale 
has  ever  ended  at  such  breakneck  speed.  If  his- 
tory is  our  guide,  so  rapid  and  so  vast  a  disinte- 
gration must  bring  the  risk  of  confusion  thrice 
confounded. 

And  history  leaves  us  in  little  doubt  about  the 
kind  of  disorder  we  are  likely  to  endure.  We  may 
expect  to  see  new  powers  jostling  to  take  over  the 
influence  and  control  of  the  outgoing  imperial 
governments.  We  may  expect  to  see  such  efforts 
sparking  local  violence  and  driving  it  in  an  out- 
ward spiral  toward  general  war.  And  we  may 
expect,  behind  local  crises  and  dangers,  a  general 
deterioration  in  international  good  will,  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  distrust  and  hostility. 

Such  dangers  have  marked  the  collapse  of  em- 
pire before.  They  mark  it  now.  So  the  turbu- 
lence we  see  day  by  day  in  the  world  at  large,  and 
reflected  back  to  us  through  the  United  Nations, 
is  neither  surprising  nor  new.  We  should  and 
nmst  expect  it.    And  we  must  get  used  to  it — we 
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who  suffer  from  having  had  things  our  way  for 
so  long,  we  are  shocked  and  hurt  when  other 
people  don't  share  our  views  or  question  our  mo- 
tives. We  judge  ourselves  by  our  motives;  others 
by  their  actions. 

What  the  U.N.  Is  Trying  To  Do 

Wliat  is  both  surprising  and  new  is  what  the 
United  Nations  is  trying  to  do  about  these  risks. 
Now  we  come  to  the  wholly  new  chapter  in  his- 
tory, the  chapter  that  gives  us  at  least  a  marginal 
hope  of  escaping  the  dread  fatalities  of  earlier 
days.  To  me,  I  confess,  it  is  a  matter  of  exhilara- 
tion that  here,  here  in  America,  in  the  newest  of 
continents  and  in  the  midst  of  perhaps  the  most 
far-reaching  experiment  in  free,  unimperial  gov- 
ernment, a  new  start  should  be  under  way  in  the 
management  of  human  affairs,  a  new  experiment 
to  defeat  and  annihilate  the  set  historical  patterns 
and  deadlocks  of  the  past. 

Here  at  the  United  Nations  the  effort  is  being 
made  to  confront  the  old  fatalities  of  collapsing 
empires  and  put  in  their  place  wholly  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  dilemmas  of  our  time.  It  is  only 
when  we  realize  how  new  they  are,  how  radical, 
how  revolutionary,  that  we  can  have  any  idea  of 
the  potential  value,  the  profound  historical  signif- 
icance, of  what  is  being  attempted  at  the  United 
Nations,  here  in  New  York. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  today  at  tlie 
United  Nations  is  to  roll  back  every  one  of  the 
great  historical  fatalities  which,  in  the  past,  have 
made  the  ending  of  empire  the  most  perilous  con- 
dition for  the  survival  of  society.  We  are  trying 
to  end  the  dreary  cycle  of  imperialisms  by  which 
the  outgoing  masters  are  quickly  replaced  by  new 
ones  who  come  quickly  in  to  fill  the  vacuum  of 
power. 

The  principle  which  President  Wilson  declared 
has  since  become  one  of  mankind's  greatest  as- 
pirations— the  self-determination  of  peoples.  In 
the  Western  World,  in  this  century,  the  attempt 
has  been  made  for  the  first  time  in  history  to  out- 
law imperialism. 

This  is  new.  Like  all  new  things,  it  is  difficult. 
But  at  least  in  the  last  decade,  as  we  have  seen 
the  United  Nations  gi'ow  from  .50  to  nearly  a 
hundred  nations,  we  must  admit  that  for  millions 
of  God's  children  a  first  step  toward  freedom  has 
been  taken — the  step  which  recognizes  their 
right — their  inalienable  right — to  be  free. 


But  then  the  dangers  and  the  dilemmas  press 
in.  We  have  done  something  new  in  proclaiming 
the  right  of  small  peoples  not  to  be  run  by  other, 
more  powerful  states.  We  have  decreed  and 
welcomed  the  end  of  colonialism.  Indeed  it  was 
in  these  United  States  that  the  first  practical  steps 
were  taken  to  raise  the  principle  of  anticolonial- 
ism  from  a  hope  to  a  fact.  The  shot  that  echoed 
round  the  world  from  Lexington  echoes  on  to  this 
day. 

The  Issue  at  Stake  in  Africa 

But  have  we  insured  that  our  new  faith  can  be 
fully  and  irrevocably  expressed  in  works? 
Hitherto,  as  I  have  said,  the  ending  of  one  im- 
perialism has  usually  spelled,  for  the  small  and 
the  weak,  the  beginning  of  a  new.  Are  we  doing 
better  today  ?  The  principle  may  be  new.  Is  the 
practice  equally  so? 

This  to  me  is  the  most  urgent  issue  at  stake  in 
Africa  today.  Do  the  new  nations,  sometimes 
irresolute,  sometimes  wobbly,  know  how  much  they 
need  us  in  their  period  of  transition  to  genuine 
independence?  Or  are  they  blinded  by  their  new 
nationalism,  their  hatred  of  the  colonialism  of  the 
past,  both  of  which  are  so  skillfully  exploited  by 
the  propaganda  of  others  who  are  not  trying  to 
help  them  achieve  genuine  independence  and 
stability?  Was  it  Alexander  Hamilton  who  said 
that  even  to  be  neutral  required  a  stable  govern- 
ment? And  Wilson  warned  us  that  "Liberty  is 
not  itself  government.  In  the  wrong  hands,  in 
hands  unpractised,  undisciplined,  it  is  incom- 
patible with  government." 

The  old  colonial  system  is  crumbling.  Britain 
has  largely  withdrawn,  leaving  viable  new  societies 
behind.  The  French  have  helped  to  bring  a  large 
new  family  of  states  into  the  United  Nations.  But 
in  the  Congo  the  transfer  of  power  has  thrown 
the  area  into  that  kind  of  civil  commotion  which, 
in  the  past,  has  been  the  more  usual  end  of  imperial 
control.  Here,  then,  the  great  question  is:  Can 
we,  having  seen  one  form  of  colonialism  end,  pre- 
vent another  from  being  established? 

When  we  in  America  give  our  support  to  the 
ending  of  all  outside  intervention,  we  mean  some- 
thing definite  and  practical.  We  believe  that 
Belgium  should  complete  its  withdrawal.  We 
believe  that  no  other  foreign  power  should  come 
thrusting  in,  especially  the  new  imperialism  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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In  the  Congo  we  seek  a  solution  which  brings 
together  and  reconciles  the  Congo's  own  leaders 
and  forestalls  the  threatening  civil  war  in  which 
outside  intervention  would  be  inescapable.  And 
we  do  this,  not  because  we  have  any  designs  on 
central  Africa  but  because  we  don't:  because  we 
oppose  with  all  our  conviction  and  experience  the 
risk  that,  after  seeing  Western  colonialism  go, 
Africa  will  see  Communist  imperialism  come. 

Clearly  only  one  body  can  prevent  this  ancient 
fatalitj^  of  simply  swapping  one  control  for  an- 
other. It  is  the  United  Nations,  consulting  closely 
with  its  Afro-Asian  members  and  barring  outside 
intervention  from  whatever  side. 

This  is  our  first  aim — to  put  a  genuine  end  to 
outside  imperial  control.  Our  second  stems  from 
it — to  prevent  local  disputes  from  spiraling  into 
general  war.  Here,  again,  we  do  not  have  to  look 
far  back  into  liistory  to  see  the  kind  of  tragedy 
we  must  at  all  costs  avert. 

At  the  turn  of  the  last  century  Turkish  im- 
perial power  crumbled  in  the  Balkans.  Czarist 
Eussia  on  the  one  hand,  Austria-Hungary  on  the 
other,  pressed  in  to  take  its  place.  In  the  small, 
emergent  Balkan  states,  local  factions  looked  to 
Moscow  or  Vienna,  as  in  Africa  today  they  may 
look  to  Moscow  or  Paris  or  Brussels — or  Washing- 
ton. The  defeat  of  local  Balkan  leaders  began  to 
take  on  the  aspect  of  a  defeat  for  the  powers 
which  backed  them.  Two  small  local  wars  were 
contained.  Then,  in  1914,  a  bullet  killed  an  arch- 
duke— as  a  bullet,  this  unliappy  winter,  killed 
Lumimiba.  And  men  stood  helplessly  by  and 
wat<?hed  until  all  the  world  was  engulfed  in  the 
horrors  of  war. 

This  must  not  happen  now.  Africa  is  the 
Balkans  of  today.  Any  outside  power  seeking  to 
manipulate  its  griefs  and  searchings  and  first  fum- 
bling efforts  to  stand  alone  risks  bringing  down  on 
Africa  and  on  the  world  the  dread  possibility  of 
nuclear  destruction.  Is  this  really  what  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  in  mind  when  he  demands  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations  Force  and  sug- 
gests instead  that  the  Congo  should  become — as  the 
Balkans  once  were— the  cockpit  first  of  rival  fac- 
tions, then  of  rival  interventions,  and  finally  of  a 
spreading,  consuming,  horrifying  general  conflict? 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  statesman  conscious 
of  the  dread  brink  upon  which  all  humanity  stands 
can  seek  to  widen  the  crisis.  The  United  Nations 
must  instead  damp  down  the  fires  of  civil  war  and 


reconcile  the  rival  leaders.  And  in  this  task  the 
other  African  states  liave  a  role  of  immense  sig- 
nificance to  play,  for  if  they  can  bring  their  great 
influence  to  bear  on  the  various  centers  of  power 
in  the  Congo — on  Leopoldville,  on  Elisabethville, 
on  Stanleyville — -  we  may  yet  see  reconstituted  a 
Congo  state  which,  with  full  U.N.  backing,  can 
withdraw  itself  from  the  terrifying  risks  of  out- 
side intervention.  We  in  the  United  States  seek 
no  other  outcome. 

I  know  it  is  not  easy  to  reverse  the  fatalities  of 
histoiy.  We  are  on  a  melancholy  road,  which 
again  and  again  mankind  has  trodden  flat  with 
legions  of  men  marching  to  destruction.  In  the 
Congo  today,  in  Laos,  potentially  in  any  area  of 
conflict  and  civil  disturbance,  abnost  nothing  is 
new.  The  conflicts  are  old,  the  rival  suspicions 
and  jockeyings  for  position  are  old,  the  brute 
struggle  for  power  is  as  old  as  man  himself.  And 
we  know  where  they  have  always  led — to  war 
and  death. 

An  Alternative  to  Imperialism 

But  today  one  thing  is  new.  It  is  the  United 
Nations  effort  to  attempt  to  apply  peaceful  pro- 
cedures and  rational  solutions  even  to  the  most 
aggravated  and  envenomed  of  political  crises.  On 
a  dark  scene,  in  a  dark  time  of  troubles,  New 
York's  guest,  the  United  Nations,  is  proclaiming 
by  deed  as  well  as  word  that  men  can  live,  not  by 
violence  and  brute  strength  but,  at  last,  by  reason 
and  law. 

Ajid  also  I  would  say  to  our  own  people :  Sup- 
port the  United  Nations  with  your  approbation, 
your  sympathetic  attention,  and  your  prayers.  To 
the  smaller  powers,  especially  the  emergent  states 
of  Africa,  I  would  repeat  that  the  United  Nations 
is  of  first  interest  above  all  to  weaker  states,  since 
without  it  they  have  no  ultimate  protection  against 
the  force  of  more  powerful  and  predatory  gov- 
ernments. 

And  to  the  Soviet  Union  I  would  say :  There  are 
laws  of  history  more  profound  and  inescapable 
than  the  laws  dreamed  up  by  Marx  and  Lenin, 
laws  which  belong  not  to  class  relationships  or 
stages  of  economic  development  but  to  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  man  himself.  Among  these  laws 
is  the  certainty  that  war  follows  when  new  em- 
pires thrust  into  the  collapsing  ruins  of  the  old. 
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So  stay  your  ambitions.  Think  twice  about  your 
interventions.  Allow  the  new  principles  of  inter- 
national order — the  right  of  peoples  to  determine 
their  own  destiny — to  operate  in  Africa  without 
your  pressure  from  without.  Do  not  sabotage 
the  only  institution  which  offers  an  alternative 
to  imperialism.  Do  not  look  backward  to  man- 
kind's evil  inheritance  of  violence.  Look  for- 
ward to  a  world  where  the  United  Nations  can 
be  the  forum  and  guardian  of  peace. 

Tliis,  I  believe,  is  the  hope  of  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind.    It  is  above  all  the  hope  of  the  small 


powers,  whose  only  protection  lies  m  the  inter- 
national organization  of  their  security.  The  ad- 
ministration of  President  Kennedy  will  go  to  the 
limits  of  its  strength  and  ingenuity  to  work  with 
the  general  consensus  of  humanity.  It  invites  all 
other  governments  to  follow  the  same  path.  For 
let  there  be  no  doubt  about  the  alternatives.  They 
are  written  in  words  of  flame  and  blood  on  the 
walls  of  the  world. 

Let  us,  therefore,  leave  the  rivalries  and  the 
imperialisms  behind  and  strive  together  for  the 
world  where  nations  can  be  both  secure  and  free. 


Perspectives  in  Protocol 


hy  Angier  Biddle  Duke 
Chief  of  Protocol  ^ 


All  of  us  here  in  Washington  these  days  are 
accustomed  by  now  to  the  wonderful  accounts  of 
President  Kennedy's  sitting  in  on  Cabinet  officers' 
staff  meetings.  Yet  each  time  it  happens  it  has 
a  fresh  effect.  It  happened  to  us  in  State  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  [February  6]. 

Mr.  Rusk's  chair  was  empty  as  I  entered  the 
cork-walled,  map-lined  room.  But  around  the 
long  table  and  in  chairs  against  the  wall  were 
ranged  the  giants,  the  key  figures  who  shape  to- 
day's American  foreign  policy.  The  brilliant 
Chester  Bowles  was  there;  George  Ball  and  Roger 
Jones;  Jolin  McCloy  for  disarmament;  Ambas- 
sador Charles  Bohlen  for  Soviet  Union  affairs; 
Mennen  Williams  for  Africa;  Ed  Murrow  for 
USIA  [United  States  Information  Agency] ; 
Averell  Harriman,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  for  the  regions  of  the  earth 
and  its  specialized  problems. 

A  minute  or  two  later,  the  Secretary  strode  in 
and  without  ceremony  announced,  "Gentlemen, 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 


'  Address  made  before  the  Women's  National  Press 
Club  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Mar.  1  (press  release  98 
dated  Feb.  28 ;  as-delivered  text). 


Now,  the  important  thing  about  the  meeting 
that  Monday  morning  was  not  so  much  the  ac- 
tual presence  of  President  Kemiedy.  As  each 
specialist  reported  and  analyzed  the  meaning  of 
events  in  his  own  field,  the  remarkable  and  im- 
portant factor  was  the  deep  involvement  of  the 
President  with  the  details  of  each  situation  as 
it  was  unfolded.  He  questioned  and  cross-ques- 
tioned nearly  every  individual  reporting  with  a 
precision  and  a  grasp  that  had  an  understandably 
electrifying  and  exhilarating  effect  upon  a  gi'oup 
of  men  who  thus  knew  that  their  work  was  under- 
stood and  valued. 

Personally  I  must  tell  you  today  that  I  am 
proud  and  delighted  to  be  on  that  team  in  that 
room.  To  return  to  the  State  Department  after 
over  7  years  of  exile  is  a  gratifying  and  challeng- 
ing opportunity  indeed.  As  Chief  of  Protocol 
it  would  appear  that  I  am  concerned  with  the 
ceremonial  aspects  of  American  foreign  policy 
only.  But  as  there  cannot  be  a  ballad  without 
a  source,  a  shadow  without  substance,  so  can  there 
not  be  meaningful  diplomatic  formality  with- 
out implicit  significance  and  sincerity.  If  protocol 
is  the  form,  inherent  in  the  form  lies  also  the 
content  of  foreign  relations;  and  I  mean  to  put 
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as  much  substance  into  foreign  relationships — 
international  human  relations — as  is  possible. 

In  a  democratic  society  with  a  proud  tradition 
of  equality — egalitarianism,  if  you  will — protocol 
becomes  as  well  the  handmaiden  of  simplifi- 
cation. Therefore,  my  question  must  always  be, 
"How  can  our  office  be  helpful  in  making  it 
easier  for  foreign  policy  to  be  conducted  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States?"  In  many 
cases  the  answer  to  that  will  be  to  rely  on  the 
tried  and  true,  the  time-tested  formulas  that  have 
worked  out  in  past  practice.  I  will  not  change 
them  for  the  sake  of  change. 

It  is  quite  tempting,  I  admit,  to  fall  for  the 
superficial  charm  of  the  idea  of  abolishing  all  the 
ground  rules,  all  the  formalities  and  ceremony 
governing  diplomatic  practice.  That  would  be 
about  as  sensible  or  intelligent  as  accepting  all 
traditional  protocol  blindly — without  analysis  or 
understanding  its  mission  and  function.  Dean 
Eusk  has  consistently  maintained  that  he  wants 
an  analysis  of  what  is  essential  in  this  field  and 
what  is  nonessential  to  the  effective  conduct  of 
foreign  relations.  A  large  step  forward  in  this 
area  may  be  possible  very  soon. 

Vienna  Conference  on  Protocol 

As  you  may  already  know,  a  new  international 
conference  on  protocol  matters  is  to  be  convened 
at  Vienna,  the  first  one  since  1815.  This  confer- 
ence starts  tomorrow  [March  2],  and  its  purpose 
is  to  formulate  a  convention  on  diplomatic  inter- 
course and  immimities.  The  United  States  will 
participate,  and  our  Stat©  Department  is  dis- 
patching an  eight-man  delegation.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  date  of  the  conference  makes  it  im- 
possible for  me  or  my  Deputy,  Clement  Conger, 
to  go ,  but  our  office  will  be  fully  and  well 
represented. 

The  main  objective  of  this  conference  will  be 
to  obtain  international  agreement  on  a  uniform 
standard  of  diplomatic  rights  and  procedures, 
something  wliich  is  badly  needed  in  modem  times. 
The  United  States  has  been  far  more  liberal  in 
granting  privileges  and  immunities  to  foreign 
personnel  than  most  other  coim tries,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  liberal  U.S.  position  will  be  endorsed  by 
the  other  nations  represented  at  the  new  Vienna 
conference. 

The  United  States  also  hopes  that  ceremonial 


matters  will  be  greatly  simplified.  The  new  Vi- 
enna conference  will  take  up  the  functional  needs 
of  diplomatic  missions  anywhere  in  the  world, 
such  as  exemption  of  buildings  owned  by  foreign 
governments  from  taxation  and  zoning  regula- 
tions, exemption  of  building  materials  from  cus- 
toms duties,  uniform  methods  of  handling  diplo- 
matic pouches,  et  cetera,  which  no  similar  con- 
ference has  ever  taken  up  before  on  an  inter- 
national scale.  What  is  not  settled  at  this  con- 
ference will,  I  hope,  be  referred  to  future,  regu- 
larly scheduled,  meetings  so  that  we  may  continue 
to  update  accepted  practices. 

But  we  also  have  policy  problems  in  this  field 
which  cannot  be  decided  for  us  internationally — ■ 
those  which  are  our  own.  Let  us  discuss,  for  ex- 
ample, the  currently  general  acceptance  of  the 
value  of  entertaining  as  a  method  of  implementing 
foreign  policy.  It  seems  to  me  that  both  the  press 
and  public  appear  to  agree  to  its  effectiveness  with- 
out much  question. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  both  the  prospective  Am- 
bassador-designate to  France  [James  M.  Gavin] 
and  his  interrogators  discussed  in  some  detail  the 
need  for  a  larger  representation  allowance  there. 
The  questions  then  centered  more  around  how  to 
get  that  increase  than  on  an  analysis  of  the  need 
for  it.  I  would  seriously  suggest  that  an  ob- 
jective and  careful  survey  be  made  of  the  function 
of  entertaining  as  an  arm  of  diplomacy.  I  have 
often  wondered  if  the  staggering  sums  of  money 
we  read  about  are  really  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  our  missions  in  Paris,  London,  and  Rome.  Is 
it  true  that  our  ambassadors  must  spend  so  much 
to  make  friends  and  influence  leaders  in  intellec- 
tual and  labor  circles,  in  government,  in  the 
church,  press,  and  commercial  circles? 

Perhaps  it  is,  but,  if  so,  it  should  be  carefully 
documented  and  buttressed  by  realistic  thinking. 
Personally  I  am  rather  prejudiced.  I  have  been 
exposed  to  the  shotgun  approach  to  official  hos- 
pitality and  some  of  the  inconclusive,  even  counter- 
productive, results.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a 
jimior  Foreign  Service  officer  in  large  embassies 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  Madrid,  I  have  worked  under 
chiefs  who  carefully  zeroed  in  on  time,  money,  and 
objectives  when  entertaining.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  size  of  the  representation  allowance  is  a 
determining  factor  in  the  success  of  the  mission. 
But  my  experience  is  not  broad  enough  to  be 
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conclusive,  and  I  hope  that  more  thought  and 
study  will  go  into  this  field. 

Challenge  of  "Diplomatic  Inflation" 

One  of  the  interesting  challenges  that  faces  the 
new  Protocol  Chief  of  the  United  States  is  "dip- 
lomatic inflation."  In  1940  there  were  some  40 
foreign  missions  accredited  in  Washington.  To- 
day there  are  93,  and  by  tlie  year's  end  there  may 
be  over  a  hundred.  Twenty  of  these  are  em- 
bassies from  nations  which  have  recently  estab- 
lished, their  independence.  All  of  these  new  mis- 
sions have  much  in  common ;  they  represent  young 
and  vigorous  countries  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
imcommitted  in  the  present  ideological  struggle. 

It  is  my  most  earnest  desire  that  the  representa- 
tives of  these  new  nations  who  are  already  in 
Washington,  or  who  will  soon  establish  their  em- 
bassies in  our  Capital,  should  feel  that  the  United 
States  welcomes  them  warmly  and  with  as  much 
genuine  interest  and  curiosity  as  that  which  they 
have  concerning  the  United  States. 

There  are  some  persons  in  these  new  countries 
and  persons  in  our  own  comitry  who  regard  each 
other,  and  sometimes  glare  at  each  other  across 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean,  with  certain  mis- 
givings founded  on  no  small  degree  of  ignorance 
and  on  a  certain  misunderstanding  of  the  historical 
processes  through  which  America  came  into  being 
only  a  relatively  few  years  ago  and  through  wliich 
the  new  nations  have  come  into  being  lately. 

The  United  States  has  its  African  and  Asian 
critics  who  accuse  it  of  imperialist  designs  or  of 
a  desire  to  maintain  the  status  quo  throughout 
the  world.  You  and  I  know  of  America's  passion 
for  change,  our  cult  of  progress,  but  abroad  pros- 
perity is  equated  with  conservatism  and  a  static 
society  and  thus  completely  misunderstood.  The 
African  and  Asian  nations  have  their  critics  in 
the  United  States  who  think  of  those  areas 
in  terms  of  underdevelopment  and  lack  of 
sophistication. 

The  term  "underdeveloped,"  as  it  applies  to  the 
economies  of  nations,  is  an  increasingly  outdated 
term.  All  nations  in  the  world,  including  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  are  imder- 
developed  in  terms  of  their  ultimate  potential. 
If  we  consider  the  present  condition  of  mankind, 
the  still-lingering  helplessness  of  man's  struggle — 
with  himself  and  against  tlie  physical  elements  of 
the  universe — and  we  project  our  thoughts  to  the 


great  strides  that  the  human  race  as  a  whole  can 
make  in  understanding  itself  and  in  conquering 
this  earthly  environment,  how  puny  indeed  appear 
all  of  our  gadgets  and  machines  in  relation  to  the 
common  hope  of  all  men  for  the  conquest  of  the 
universe  and  in  releasing  the  potential  of  the  hu- 
man race! 

We  are  all  living  in  an  underdeveloped  world. 
The  significant  thing  to  ascertain  is  a  nation's 
desire  to  develop  in  peace.  Wluch  are  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  the  world?  Which  are  the  static 
nations?  Fortunately  all  the  new  nations  which 
are  now  entering  into  the  sphere  of  world  politics 
have  high  hopes  and  a  great  deal  of  zeal.  They 
are  all  developing  coimtries  in  different  stages 
of  escalation.  This  is,  then,  our  common  bond: 
It  is  the  common  desire  to  better  our  human  lot. 

It  is  then  the  task  of  the  enlightened  Cypriot, 
of  the  Indonesian,  of  the  Togolese,  of  the  Ameri- 
can, and  indeed  of  the  enlightened  Russian,  to 
convince  his  fellow  countrymen  of  the  common 
bonds  we  share,  that  much  work  lies  ahead,  that 
there  is  much  to  do  for  all  mankind.  None  of 
us  can  afford  to  waste  time  in  petty  sophistry. 
Wliy  complicate  our  lives  by  creating  inexcusable 
misunderstandings  ? 

We  are,  of  course,  a  new  nation  ourselves — less 
than  200  years  old.  Like  all  the  lands  of  the  world 
today  the  United  States  attained  its  status  as  an 
independent  country  forged  in  the  process  of  revo- 
lution and  evolution.  We  revolted  against  Europe 
but  are  still  conscious  of  the  bonds  that  unite  us 
with  Europe.  We  came  into  the  world  as  a  new, 
imderdeveloped  nation  in  the  time  of  our  great 
gi-andfathers.  We  are  a  land  of  recent  immi- 
grants from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth.  Many 
of  them  became  Americans  less  than  one  genera- 
tion ago.  I  am,  for  example,  married  to  a  first- 
generation  immigrant,  and  my  children  therefore 
could  be  labeled  hyphenated  Americans.  Part  of 
the  great  American  heritage  is  the  seed  of  evolu- 
tion, the  quality  that  all  Americans  share  of  never 
standing  still.  But  this  is  not  a  unique  American 
quality,  and  we  share  our  impatience  today  with 
most  of  the  modern  and  restless  world.  We  are 
particularly  conscious  of  this  restlessness,  of  this 
ambition,  and  of  the  high  goals  for  which  the 
new  nations  of  this  era  are  striving. 

The  new  American  generation— of  which  you 
ladies  of  the  press  are  to  such  a  large  degree 
the  spokesmen — now  coming  into  its  own,  admires 
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the  vigor  of  the  new  generations  that  are  coming 
into  their  own  all  over  the  world.  We  Americans 
admire  national  pride,  economic  progress,  and  the 
desire  for  mdependence  from  those  interests  which 
may  be  out  to  exploit  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  any  new  country.  "We  are  out  to  make  friends 
among  sovereign  equals.  We  are  out  to  enrich 
and  to  be  enriched.  We  do  not  want  dependent 
satellites  but  strong  and  healthy  independent 
countries  which  can  maintain  and  can  share  a 
proud  position  in  world  brotherhood  as  equals 
among  equals,  and,  as  such,  fit  to  take  their  place 
in  the  parliament  of  man.  Our  one  word  of  ad- 
vice, if  our  unsolicited  advice  is  desired,  is  to  say 
to  these  new  nations :  "Be  able  to  guard  your  inde- 
pendence jealously,  as  jealously  as  we  have 
guarded  ours."  I  think  it  is  now  safe  to  say  that 
we  no  longer  consider  those  who  are  not  with  us 
as  being  against  us.  In  fact,  our  basic  concern  is 
not  at  the  growing  independence  of  other  nations 
but  at  their  ability  to  maintain  it. 

Duties  of  Chief  of  Protocol 

It  shall  be  my  endeavor  as  Chief  of  Protocol 
of  the  United  States  to  see  to  it  that  the  ambassa- 
dors and  their  staffs  from  these  newly  independ- 
ent countries  get  all  the  proj^er  assistance  re- 
quired in  order  to  carry  on  their  mission  among 
us.  Visiting  delegations  will,  I  can  assure  you, 
be  gi'eeted  in  the  same  spirit.  They  will  be  as- 
sisted in  penetrating  to  the  heart  and  core  of 
America — to  see  us  at  home  intellectually,  politi- 
cally, spiritually,  and  productively. 

Our  country  is  so  extensive!  A  person  newly 
arrived  in  the  United  States  has  a  hard  time  mak- 
ing such  a  synthesis  of  our  national  character,  and 
diplomats  in  particular,  who  remain  in  our  coun- 
try either  for  a  short  mission  or  for  a  few  yeare, 
need  all  the  courtesy  and  understanding  that  we 
can  give  them  in  evaluating  our  country  for  what 
it  is. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  am  specially  aware 
of  the  need  for  a  social  and  cultural  center  in 
Washington  which  will  deepen  relationships  be- 
tween our  multifaceted  national  life  and  foreign 
representatives.  Congress  will  soon  consider  a 
Foreign  Service  center  as  part  of  title  XI,  sec- 
tion 1101(a)  of  the  U.S.  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948,  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  clublike  facilities  to  bring  our 
Government  people,  educators,  men  and  women 


in  business  and  labor,  artists,  and  journalists  to- 
gether with  their  counterparts  from  abroad.  I 
would  like  to  give  my  support  to  such  a  Foreign 
Service  center  and  international  club  to  be 
founded  in  Washington  under  Government  spon- 
sorship. Such  a  club  is  not  a  new  idea,  and  when 
I  speak  of  it  I  am  thinking  as  much  or  more  of 
lower  ranking  embassy  personnel  in  Washington 
as  I  am  of  chiefs  of  mission,  those  rising  secre- 
taries and  attaches  who  are  the  ambassadors  and 
sometimes  the  prime  ministers  of  tomorrow. 

Though  Protocol  is  not  in  a  position  to  direct 
citizen  participation  in  other  paradiplomatic 
matters,  perhaps  we  can  channel  the  great  inter- 
est that  already  exists  in  Wasliingt.on  and  through- 
out the  country  through  such  civic  organizations 
as  the  B'nai  B'rith,  veterans'  groups,  women's  or- 
ganizations. In  this  context  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  a  colleague  and  friend,  Mrs.  Louch- 
heim  ^  and  her  activities.  I  am  sure  there  is  an 
area  here  where  she  and  I  can  be  mutually  help- 
ful in  seeing  that  interested  citizens'  groups  are 
more  effective  in  revealing  the  real  America  to 
those  who  visit  us.  Many  of  our  guests  and  visi- 
tors look  at  us  at  first  with  skepticism  but  always 
with  great  curiosity.  Let  us  channel  that 
interest. 

I  see  my  work  in  the  State  Department  not  as 
having  to  do  with  a  broadening  or  changing  of 
my  particular  assignment  but  more  as  a  deepening 
of  the  fimctions  that  have  always  been  performed 
as  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Chief  of  Protocol. 

I  can  say  that,  far  from  being  concerned  with 
formalities  only,  the  Protocol  Office  has  always 
f  imctioned  within  a  microcosm  of  the  entire  field 
of  international  relations.  In  our  contacts  with 
the  visiting  and  permanently  accredited  missions 
in  Washington  we  have  an  opportmiity  to  person- 
alize policy  in  some  instances,  to  explain  it  in 
others,  and  to  give  an  example  of  our  good  will 
with  the  hope  that  we  may  facilitate  a  more  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  our  country  and  its 
policies. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  his  area  specialists,  decides 
the  course  of  our  foreign  policy  and  our  official 
attitudes  toward  the  policies  of  other  nations. 
That  policy  must  not  be  jeopardized  or  interfered 
with  by  private  individuals  pursuing  their  own 
irrelevant  views.    I  see  it  as  an  integral  part  of 


■  Mrs.  Kathleen  Louchheim,  consultant  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
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my  job  in  Protocol  to  do  the  utmost  within  my 
power  to  avoid  incidents  whereby  a  barber  in  the 
District  or  a  drive-in  theater  attendant  in  Falls 
Church  may  have  a  detrimental  influence  on  the 
success  of  our  foreign  policy  by  improper  treat- 
ment of  an  official  guest. 

Perhaps  my  own  role  is  modest,  but  at  the  very 
least  I  am  a  part  of  the  new  team  in  Washington. 
All  through  the  new  administration  you  know  the 
atmosphere  to  be  one  of  very  real  purpose,  reso- 
lution, and  will  to  succeed.  We  are  admittedly 
earnest ;  we  are  serious.  With  an  angry  and  fiery 
world  around  us — each  day  a  day  of  decision, 
each  decision  destined  to  affect  our  very  lives— 
we  need,  and  I  believe  we  have,  the  best  of  Amer- 
ica right  here. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done  and  so  much  to 
be  undone  that  we  know  there  can  be  no  quick 
or  miraculous  changes.  We  know  that,  as  has 
been  said  in  the  inaugural  address,'  none  of  this 
will  be  finished, 

...  in  the  first  one  hundred  days.  Nor  will  it  be 
finished  in  the  first  one  thousand  days,  nor  in  the  life 
of  this  administration,  nor  even  perhaps  in  our  lifetime 
on  this  planet. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural  address 
summoned  up  ideas  and  ideals  which  polarize 
the  drives,  hopes,  and  ambitions  of  our  new 
leadership  team  in  Washington  today.  Thank 
God  that  team  is  here — and  I  am  also  thankful 
to  you  for  giving  me  this  chance  to  tell  you  a 
little  of  my  own  role  in  it  today. 


Views  Invited  on  1961  GATT  Tallcs 
on  Import  Restrictions 

Press  release  100  dated  March  1 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
(CRI)  on  March  1  issued  a  notice  inviting  the 
public  to  submit  views  in  connection  with  con- 
sultations scheduled  during  19G1  under  the  pro- 
visions of  articles  XII  and  XVIII :  B  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT).     The  consultations  will  be  conducted 

'  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6, 1961,  p.  175. 


by  a  panel  of  14  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  at  meetings  in  April  and  October  and  will 
relate  to  the  use  of  import  restrictions  for  balance- 
of -payments  reasons  by  the  following  countries: 

April  October 

Austria  Denmark 

Burma  Finland 

Chile  Japan 

Indonesia  New   Zealand 

Turkey  Norway 

Union  of  South  Africa  Israel 

The  consultations  will  afford  the  opportunity 
for  the  panel  to  review  the  economic  and  financial 
situation  of  the  consulting  countries  individually, 
to  explore  in  this  context  the  possibilities  for 
further  relaxation  of  their  import  restrictions,  and 
to  discuss  moderation  of  particular  policies  and 
practices  that  have  proved  unduly  burdensome  to 
exporters  in  other  coimtries. 

Written  statements  concerning  problems  caused 
by  import  restrictions  in  the  countries  listed  above 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information,  Tariff  Commission  Building, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  The  notice  sets  forth  in 
detail  the  types  of  information  which  American 
traders,  business  firms,  labor  organizations,  and 
other  interested  individuals  or  associations  may 
wish  to  submit.  If  the  statements  are  to  be  useful 
in  connection  with  the  scheduled  consultations, 
they  should  be  received  by  March  31,  1961,  for 
those  countries  consulting  in  April  and  by  Septem- 
ber 1,  1961,  for  those  countries  consulting  in 
October.  The  statements  should  be  as  completely 
documented  as  possible  and  iiiclude  specific  details. 

The  CRI  is  an  interagency  group  within  the 
U.S.  Government  which  receives  views  of  in- 
terested persons  regarding  proposed  or  existing 
trade  agreements  and  actions  related  to  such 
agreements.  It  is  prepared  to  receive  at  any  time 
statements  from  the  public  regarding  import  re- 
strictions imposed  by  any  contracting  party  to 
the  GATT. 

If  the  comitries  involved  are  not  scheduled  for 
formal  consultations,  statements  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  instructions  set  forth  at  the  end 
of  the  Committee's  formal  notice  attached  to  this 
release  will  nevertheless  be  lielpful  in  preparing 
for  informal  bilateral  discussions  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Government  from  time  to  time. 

The  United  States,  through  participation  in 
multilateral  and  bilateral  discussions  under  the 
GATT  such   as  those  described  above,  has  en- 
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deavored  to  obtain  the  removal  of  certain  trade 
barriers.  Through  these  continuing  efforts  to 
achieve  the  removal  of  quantitative  import  restric- 
tions, increasing  opportunities  are  opened  to  U.S. 
exporters  to  share  in  expanding  overseas  markets. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

Committee  fob  Recipbocity  Infobmation 

Consultations  with  certain  contracting  parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  regarding  the 
application  of  quantitative  import  restrictions  imposed 
for  balance-of-payments  reasons,  under  the  provisions 
of  articles  XII  and  XVIII  :B. 
Submission  of  information  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information  regarding  these  consultations. 
Closing   Dates   for   submission   of  written   statements : 
March  31,  1961,  for  April  consultations ;  and  Septem- 
ber 1, 1961,  for  October  consultations. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  enter  into 
consultation  with  certain  of  the  parties  regarding  their 
application  of  quantitative  import  restrictions   imposed 
for  balance-of-payments  reasons,  under  Articles  XII  and 
XVIII  :B  of  said  Agreement. 

The  consultations  wlU  be  conducted  separately  with 
each  consulting  country  during  1961  by  a  panel  of  four- 
teen countries  including  the  United  States.  The  consult- 
ing countries  and  the  expected  timing  of  their  consulta- 
tions are  as  follows : 


April 

Austria 

Burma 

Chile 

Indonesia 

Turlsey 

Union  of  South  Africa 


Octoier 

Denmark 

Finland 

Japan 

New  Zealand 

Nor^'ay 

Israel 

During  each  consultation  the  Contracting  Parties  will 
have  the  opportunity  (1)  to  review  the  country's  financial 
and  economic  situation  and  (2)  in  this  context  to  discuss 
the  possibilities  for  further  relaxation  of  the  level  of  its 
import  restrictions,  a  lessening  of  the  discriminatory  ap- 
plication of  these  restrictions  and  the  moderation  of 
particular  policies  and  practices  which  are  especially 
burdensome  to  the  exporters  of  other  countries  adhering 
to  the  General  Agreement. 

American  traders,  business  firms,  labor  organizations 
and  other  individuals  or  associations  which  have  an 
interest  in  exporting  to  one  or  more  of  the  consulting 
countries  may,  as  a  result  of  their  own  experience,  wish 
to  submit  information  relating  to  (2)  above  which  will 
be  useful  to  the  United  States  Government  during  the 
course  of  the  consultations. 

Representations  to  the  Committee  in  response  to  this 
invitation,  which  should  contain  all  available  supporting 
information,  might  include  views  along  the  following  lines : 

1.  Quantitative    import     restrictions    affecting    goods 


available  from  the  United  States  have  resulted  in  un- 
necessary damage  to  the  commercial  or  economic  interest 
of  the  United  States,  its  citizens  or  organizations ; 

2.  Not  even  minimum  commercial  quantities  of  imports 
of  specific  commodities  from  the  United  States  are  per- 
mitted, to  the  impairment  of  regular  channels  of  trade; 

3.  Trade  is  being  restrained  by  complex  or  arbitrary 
licensing  procedures,  or  laclt  of  adequate  information 
available  to  traders  regarding  import  regulations ; 

4.  Reasonable  access  to  a  traditional  foreign  market 
has  not  been  restored  for  a  particular  commodity,  even 
though  the  country  concerned  has  substantially  relaxed 
its  restrictions  on  imports  in  general ; 

5.  The  long-standing  application  of  Import  restrictions 
by  a  country  on  a  particular  product  has  been  accom- 
panied by  the  growth  of  uneconomic  output  of  that  prod- 
uct within  the  country ;  or 

6.  Discrimination  exists  in  the  treatment  of  goods 
available  from  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the 
treatment  afforded  similar  goods  from  other  countries 
with  convertible  currencies. 

In  order  to  permit  adequate  consideration  of  views 
and  information,  it  is  requested  that  all  responses  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
by  March  31,  1961,  regarding  the  countries  consulting  in 
April,  and  by  September  1,  1961,  regarding  the  countries 
consulting  in  October.  Information  submitted  to  the 
Committee  after  these  dates  will  be  considered  to  the 
extent  time  permits. 

All  communications  on  this  matter  should  be  submitted 
in  fifteen  copies  to:  The  Secretary,  Committee  for  Rec- 
iprocity Information,  Tariff  Commission  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Information  may  be  submitted  in  confi- 
dence if  desired. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation this  1st  day  of  March  1961. 

Leonaed  H.  Pomerot 

Executive  Seeretary 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 


New  Tariff  Rates  Established 
for  Bicycles  and  Pineapples 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  89  dated  February  2S 

The  President  has  proclaimed  tariff  rates  for 
bicycles  on  which  agreement  has  been  reached  in 
negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  and 
Austria. 

The  newly  negotiated  rates  are  the  same  as 
those  set  forth  in  the  bicycles  escape-clause  procla- 
mation issued  August  19,   1955.^     The  rate  for 


'  For  text  of  Proclamation  3108,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept. 
5,  1955,  p.  400. 
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large-wheel  lightweight  bicycles  is  $1. 871/2  each, 
but  not  less  than  II14  percent  nor  more  than 
221/^  percent  ad  valorem.  The  range  of  ad 
valorem  rates  for  all  other  bicycles  is  22i/^  per- 
cent to  30  percent,  with  specific  minimum  rates 
of  $3.75  each  for  large-wheel  bicycles  weigliing 
36  pounds  or  more;  $3  each  for  bicycles  with 
wheels  over  19  but  not  over  25  inches  in  diameter; 
and  $1,871/2  each  for  bicycles  with  wheels  less  than 
19  inches  in  diameter.  Each  of  these  rates  is 
60  percent  higher  than  the  rates  in  the  trade  agree- 
ment concession  which  the  United  States  made 
in  the  tariff  negotiations  at  Geneva  in  1947. 

The  negotiations  leading  to  proclamation  of 
these  rates  were  carried  out,  following  notice  given 
December  22,  1960,^  and  subsequent  public  hear- 
ings, to  remove  the  doubt  cast  on  the  validity  of  the 
escape-clause  rates  by  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Schmidt  Pritchard  and  Company. 
Thus  the  net  effect  of  the  proclamation  is  to  re- 
store the  customs  duty  treatment  contemplated  in 
the  original  escape-clause  proclamation.  The 
United  States  in  1956  granted  tariff  concessions  to 
compensate  for  the  increases  in  rates  in  the  bicycles 
escape-clause  proclamation,  and  no  further  com- 
pensatory concessions  were  made  by  the  United 
States  in  the  negotiations,  the  results  of  which 
have  now  been  proclaimed. 

The  proclamation  also  places  into  effect  on 
February  28,  1961,  increases  in  tlie  rates  of  duty 
for  pineapples  in  bulk.  These  are  the  only  tariff 
rate  increases  resulting  from  termination  in  part 
of  the  trade  agreement  of  1935  with  Honduras  on 
January  18,  1961.= 


PROCLAMATION  3394' 

Modification   of  Trade  Agreement   Concessions 
ON  Bicycles  and  Pineapples 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including  section 
350  of  the  Tarife  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C. 
1351),  the  President,  on  October  30,  1»47,  entered  into 
a  trade  agreement  with  certain  foreign  countries,  which 
consists  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
including  a  schedule  of  United  States  concessions  (here- 


inafter referred  to  as  Schedule  XX-1947)  and  the  Proto- 
col of  Provisional  Application  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  together  with  a  Final  Act  Adopted 
at  the  Conclusion  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Employment  (61  Stat.  (pts.  5  and  6)  A7,  All, 
and  A2051),  and  by  Proclamation  No.  2761 A  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1947  (61  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1103),  proclaimed  such 
modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other  import  restric- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  such  continuance  of  exist- 
ing customs  or  excise  treatment  of  articl&s  imported 
into  the  United  States  as  were  then  found  to  be  required 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  such  trade  agreement,  which 
proclamation  has  been  supplemented  by  subsequent  proc- 
lamations including  Proclamation  No.  2769  of  January  30, 
1948  (62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1479),  and  Proclamation  No.  3140 
of  June  13, 1956  (70  Stat.  C33)  ; 

2.  Whereas  United  States  tariff  concessions  on  bicycles 
provided  for  in  paragraph  371  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
were  included  in  such  trade  agreement,  such  concessions, 
and  the  appropriate  headings,  being  set  forth  in  item  371 
[firstl  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX-1947  as  follows: 


Tarifl 

Act  of 

1930, 

Description  of  Products 

Rate  of  Duty 

para- 

graph 

371 

Bicycles    with    or    without 
tires,    having    wheels    in 
diameter     (measured    to 
the    outer    circumference 
of  the  tire) : 

Over  25  inches: 

If  weighing  less  than 

$1.25  each,  but  not 

36     pounds    com- 

less   than     7H% 

plete   without   ac- 

nor    more     than 

cessories   and   not 

15%  ad  val. 

designed    for    use 

with  tires  having  a 

cross-sectional   di- 

ameter exceeding 

1?4  inches. 

Other  

$2.50  each,  but  not 

less     than     15% 

nor     more     than 

30%,  ad  val. 

Over   19  but  not  over 

$2    each,    but    not 

25  inches. 

less  than  15% 
nor  more  than 
30%,  ad  val. 

Not  over  19  inches    .    . 

$1.25  each,  but  not 
less  than  15% 
nor  more  than 
30%,  ad  val. 

"  25  Fed,.  Reg.  1.3248 ;  for  a  Department  announcement, 
see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9, 1961,  p.  50. 

"  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  6,  1961,  p.  178. 
*  26  Fed.  Reg.  1751. 


3.  Whereas  Article  XXVIII  of  the  said  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (8  UST  (pt.  2)  1790)  provides 
that  a  contracting  party  may,  pursuant  to  procedures 
provided  for  therein,  modify  or  withdraw  concessions 
in  its  schedules  to  that  agreement ; 

4.  Whereas  due  notice  of  intention  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations under  the  said  Article  XXVIII  with  a  view  to  the 
modification  or  withdrawal  of  the  concessions  represented 
by  item  371  [first]  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX-1947  was 
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given,  and  the  views  presented  by  interested  persons  were 
received  and  considered,  and  information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  such  negotiations  were  sought  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Defense  and 
from  other  sources,  and  an  investigation  and  report  to  the 
President  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C. 
1360),  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  products  involved  in  such 
negotiations ; 

5.  Whereas,  agreement  for  the  modification  of  tie  said 
concessions  in  the  manner  set  forth  below  in  this  recital 
having  been  reached  pursuant  to  Article  XXVIII  of  the 
said  General  Agreement,  I  determine  that  it  is  required  or 
appropriate  in  order  to  carry  out  the  agreement  specified 
in  the  first  recital  hereof  that  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX- 
1947  be  applied  as  though  the  said  item  371  [first]  and 
the  appropriate  headings  read  as  follows : 


Tariff 

Act  of 

1930, 

Description  of  Products 

Rate  of  Duty 

para- 

graph 

371 

Bicycles    with    or    without 
tires,    having    wheels    in 
diameter     (measured    to 
the   outer    circumference 
of  the  tire) : 

Over  25  inches: 

If  weighing  less  than 

$1.87H    each,     but 

36    pounds    com- 

not     less      than 

plete   without   ac- 

l\yi% nor  more 

cessories   and    not 

than    22H%     ad 

designed    for    use 

val. 

with  tires  liaving  a 

cross-sectional    di- 

ameter exceeding 

IH  inches. 

Other  

$3.75  each,  but  not 
less  than  22  H% 
nor  more  than 
30%  ad  val. 

Over   19  but  not  over 

$3    each,    but    not 

25  inches. 

less  than  22^% 
nor  more  than 
30%  ad  val. 

Not  over  19  inches    .    . 

$1.87>^  each,  but 
not  less  than 
22K%  nor  more 
than  30%  ad  val. 

6.  WHEEELis  a  proclaiming  of  the  application  of  Part 
I  of  Schedule  XX-1947  as  set  forth  in  the  fifth  recital  of 
this  proclamation  would  supersede  Proclamation  No. 
3108  of  August  18,  1955  (70  Stat.  C4),  relating  to  such 
concessions ; 

7.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including  the  said 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  the 
President,  on  October  30,  1947,  entered  into  an  exclusive 
trade  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  (61  Stat.  (pt.  4)  3699),  which  includes  certain  por- 
tions of  other  documents  made  a  part  thereof  and  pro- 
vides for  the  treatment  in  respect  of  ordinary  customs 


duties  of  products  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  imported  into 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  thereafter  by  Procla- 
mation No.  2764  of  January  1,  1948  (62  Stat.  1465), 
proclaimed  such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other 
import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
respect  of  products  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  such 
continuance  of  existing  customs  and  excise  treatment  of 
products  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  imported  into  the  United 
States  of  America  as  were  then  found  to  be  required  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  such  exclusive  trade  agreement  on 
and  after  January  1,  1948,  which  proclamation  has  been 
supplemented  by  subsequent  proclamations,  including 
Proclamation  No.  3105  of  July  22,  1955  (69  Stat.  c44), 
Part  III  of  which  amended  the  list  set  forth  in  the  ninth 
recital  of  the  said  Proclamation  No.  2764  of  January  1, 
1948; 

8.  Whereas  Proclamation  No.  3390  of  January  18, 
1961  (26  F.R.  507),  terminated  in  part  the  proclamation 
of  February  1,  19.36  (49  Stat.  (pt.  2)  3851),  proclaiming 
the  trade  agreement  entered  into  on  December  18,  1935, 
with  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  (49  Stat, 
(pt.  2)  3852),  including  item  747  in  Schedule  II  annexed 
to  that  trade  agreement ; 

9.  Whereas,  in  view  of  the  termination  by  Proclama- 
tion No.  3390  of  the  said  proclamation  of  item  747  in 
Schedule  II  to  the  trade  agreement  with  Honduras,  it  is 
required  or  appropriate  in  order  to  carry  out  the  trade 
agreement  specified  in  the  first  recital  of  this  proclama- 
tion that,  effective  as  of  the  beginning  of  February  28, 
1961,  item  747  in  the  list  set  forth  in  the  seventh  recital 
of  Proclamation  No.  2769  of  January  30, 1948,  as  amended 
by  Part  III  (a)  of  Proclamation  No.  3140  of  June  13, 
1956,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


Tariff 
Act  of 
1930, 
para- 
graph 

Description  of  Products 

Rate  of  Duty 

747 

Pineapples: 

In  crates     

Not  in  crates  and  not 
in  bulk. 

ZH    per    crate    of 

2.45  cu.  ft. 
27^    per    crate    of 

2.45  cu.  ft.; 

and 

10.  Whereas,  in  view  of  the  termination  by  Procla- 
mation No.  3390  of  January  18,  1961,  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  item  747  in  Schedule  II  to  the  trade  agreement 
with  Honduras,  it  is  required  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  trade  agreement  .specified  in  the  seventh  recital 
of  this  proclamation  that  the  rate  of  duty  in  item  747 
in  the  list  set  forth  in  the  ninth  recital  of  Proclamation 
No.  2764  of  January  1,  1948,  as  amended  by  Part  III  of 
Proclamation  No.  3105  of  July  22,  1955,  be  amended  to 
read  ".84%^  each" : 

Now,  THEREFORE,  I,  JoHN  F.  KENNEDY,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  Constitution  and  statutes,  including  the  said  sec- 
tion 350  of  the  TarifC  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  do  pro- 
claim as  follows : 
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Part  I 
To  the  end  that  the  trade  agreements  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  recitals  may  be  carried  out : 

(a)  Effective  at  5  P.M.  on  the  day  following  the  date 
hereof,  at  the  respective  ports  of  entry,  Proclamation  No. 
3108  of  August  18,  1955,  referred  to  in  the  sixth  recital 
of  this  proclamation  is  terminated  ; 

(b)  Effective  at  the  opening  of  the  Customs  House, 
at  the  respective  ports  of  entry,  on  the  second  day  foUow- 
iBg  the  date  hereof,  Part  I  in  Schedule  XX-1947  shall 
be  applied  as  though  item  371  [first]  therein  read  as 
set  forth   in   the  fifth  recital   of  this  proclamation ; 

(c)  Effective  at  the  beginning  of  February  28,  1961, 
the  list  set  forth  in  the  seventh  recital  of  Proclamation 
No.  2769  of  January  30,  1948,  as  amended  by  Part  III  (a) 
of  Proclamation  No.  3140  of  June  13,  1956,  is  further 
amended  as  set  forth  and  described  in  the  ninth  recital 
of  this  proclamation. 

Part  II 

To  the  end  that  the  trade  agreement  referred  to  in  the 
seventh  recital  of  this  proclamation  may  be  carried  out, 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  February  28,  1961,  the  list 
set  forth  in  the  ninth  recital  of  Proclamation  No.  2764 
of  January  1,  1948,  as  amended  by  Part  III  of  Procla- 
mation No.  3105  of  July  22,  1955,  shall  be  further  amended 
as  set  forth  in  the  tenth  recital  of  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-fifth  day 

of  February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 

[seal]     hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  Independence 

of    the    United    States    of    America    the    one 

hundred  and  eighty-fifth. 


JiJL\,  a(--w.~<- 


^> 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


New  FSI  Area  Training  Program 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 27  (press  release  92)  that  a  new  progi'am  of 
introductory  area  training  was  formally  inaugu- 
rated at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  on  that  day 
by  Raymond  A.  Hare,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Political  Affairs  and  Ambassador- 
designate  to  Turkey. 

Under  the  new  program  the  Institute  will  offer 
concentrated  3-week  courses  of  training  in  each 
of  eight  geographical  areas :  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  China, 
Northeast  Asia,  Latm  America,  and  Africa. 


The  program  is  designed  for  Foreign  Service 
officei-s  and  officers  of  other  Government  agencies 
who  are  about  to  be  posted  to  areas  abroad  with 
which  they  are  not  familiar  through  previous 
residence  or  study.  The  courees  are  intended  to 
offer  a  systematic  basis  for  understanding  of  an 
area  and  to  stimulate  and  equip  the  participants 
to  attain  maximum  usefulness  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  at  their  posts  abroad  through  further 
research  and  experience. 

Previously  training  of  this  kind  has  been  avail- 
able only  to  officers  in  training  as  area  specialists, 
in  a  course  of  study  which  requires  at  least  a  year 
of  academic  preparation  in  addition  to  appropri- 
ate field  service. 

The  first  week  of  each  course  will  be  devoted  to 
the  concepts  and  techniques  of  area  analysis  (value 
systems,  institutional  analysis,  social  change,  dem- 
ographic factors,  etc.),  and  the  second  and  third 
weeks  to  small  regional  seminars  on  the  history, 
geography,  ethnology,  and  culture  of  the  coun- 
tries and  areas  concerned.  Initially  the  3-week 
courses  will  be  scheduled  at  least  seven  times 
yearly.  Twenty-six  officers  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Foreign  Service,  including  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration,  and  27 
from  other  agencies  are  taking  part  in  the  first 
series,  which  began  classes  on  February  20.  J 

The  new  program  is  responsive  to  the  expres- 
sion of  policy  by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law  86- 
723,  which  provided,  inter  alia: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  chiefs  of  mission 
and  Foreign  Service  officers  appointed  or  assigned  to 
serve  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries  shall  have, 
to  the  maximum  practicable  extent,  among  their  qualifi- 
cations, a  useful  knowledge  of  the  principal  language  or 
dialect  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  to  serve,  and 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  history,  the  culture, 
the  economic  and  political  institutions,  and  the  interests 
of  such  country  and  its  people. 

In  further  pursuit  of  these  ends,  special  Ian-  I 
guage  training  has  also  been  provided  at  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute  for  the  newly  appointed 
chiefs  of  mission.  A  number  of  these  officers  have 
already  availed  themselves  of  these  facilities  or 
have  indicated  their  intention  to  do  so.  The  De- 
partment has  also  developed  a  new  program  of 
hard-language  incentive  payments  to  encourage 
the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  difficult-lan- 
guage skills  by  increased  numbers  of  Foreign 
Service  officers. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings^ 


Adjourned  During  February  1961 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors:  20th  Session 

SEATO  Heads  of  Universities  Conference 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources:  13th 

Session. 
U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Agricultural  Problems:  Working  Party 

on  Perishable  Foodstuffs. 

North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Commission:  4th  Meeting 

U.N.  ECE  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  Gas  Problems 

UNESCO  Meeting  on  Development  of  Information  Media  in  Latin 

America. 
FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group: 

Statistical  Committee 

Working  Party  on  Price  Stabilization 

Working  Party  on  Consumption 

U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Africa:  3d  Session 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Population  Commission:  11  th  Session 

14th  World  Health  Assembly 

U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  and  Communications  Committee: 

9th  Session. 

GATT  Panel  on  Subsidies  and  State  Trading 

International  Sugar  Council:  Statistical  Committee 

Meeting  of  E.tperts  on  Technical  Assistance 

International  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee 

International  Sugar  Council:  9th  Session 

G.\TT  Balance-of-Payments  Consultations 

Inter-.^merican  Tropical  Tuna  Commission 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organizations     . 


Vienna Jan.  24-Feb.  3 

Karachi Jan.  25-Feb.  1 

Bangkok Jan.  26-Feb.  3 

Geneva Jan.  30- Feb.  3 

Tokyo Jan.  30-Feb.  4 

Geneva Feb.  1-3 

Santiago Feb.  1-14 

Rome Feb.  3  (1  day) 

Rome Feb.  6-15 

Rome Feb.  16-17 

Addis  Ababa Feb.  6-17 

New  York Feb.  6-17 

New  Delhi Feb.  7-24 

Bangkok Feb.  9-15 

Geneva Feb.  13-17 

London Feb.  20-21 

Washington Feb.  20-24 

London Feb.  21-22 

London Feb.  22-23 

Geneva Feb.  23-24 

Panamd Feb.  23-24 

New  York Feb.  27-28 


In  Session  as  of  February  28, 1961 

Conference  on  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  (scheduled  Geneva Oct.  31,  1958- 

to  reconvene  Mar.  21,  1961). 

GATT:  5th  Round  of  Tariff  Negotiations Geneva Sept.  1,  1 960- 

U.N.  General  Assembly:  15th  Session  (recessed  Dec.  20,  1960,  until  New  York Sept.  20,  1960- 

Mar.  7,  1961). 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Plenipotentiary  Conference  To  Adopt  a  Single  Con-  New  York Jan.  24- 

vention  on  Narcotic  Drugs. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Commission  on  Human  Rights:  17th  Session.    .    .  New  York Feb.  20- 

C3 ATT  Contracting  Parties:  CouncU  of  Representatives Geneva Feb.  22- 

U.N.  ECE  Conference  on  Water  Pollution  Problems  in  Europe     .    .  Geneva Feb.  22- 

ILO  Governing  Body:   148th  Session  (and  its  committees)  ....  Geneva Feb.  27- 

IBE  Executive  Committee Geneva Feb.  28- 


'  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Feb.  28,  1961.  Following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations;  ECAFE, 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and 
Social  Council;  F.\0,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  IAEA, 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  IBE,  International  Bureau  of  Education;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization; 
SE.\TO,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization. 
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CENTO  Celebrates  Sixth  Anniversary 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  congratulatory  mes- 
sage sent  hy  Secretary  Riisk  to  M.  0.  A.  Baig, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Central  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, on  the  occasion  of  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  CENTO,  together  with  Mr.  Baig''s 
reply. 

Press  release  84  dated  February  24 

Secretary  Rusk  to  Mr.  Baig 

February  22, 1961 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General  :  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  extend  best  wishes  and  congratulations  to 
CENTO  on  its  sixth  anniversary.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  tlie  opportunity  of  working  with  you 
and  your  associates  in  furtherance  of  our  common 
objectives.  The  United  States  remains  dedicated 
in  its  support  of  the  collective  efforts  of  the 
CENTO  Regional  States  to  provide  for  their 
common  defense,  for  the  economic  development  of 
their  region,  and  for  the  advancement  of  their 
peoples. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Rusk 
Mr.  Baig  to  Secretary  Rusk 

rEBBUART  24,  1961 

Dear  Mr.  Secbetabt  :  Thank  you  for  your  message  on 
the  occasion  of  CENTO's  sixth  anniversary.  This  region, 
which  our  organization  is  destined  to  serve,  owes  much  to 
the  warm  interest  and  the  practical  support  of  the 
United  States  In  our  common  effort  to  inspire  the  security, 
economic  development  and  the  general  welfare  of  nations 
who  are  endeavoring  to  find  their  way  into  a  happy  and 
progressive  future. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  O.  A.  Baig 
Secretary  General 


United  States  Delegation  Named 
to  15th  General  Assembly 

Followmg  is  a  list  of  the  U.S.  representatives 
and  alternate  representatives  to  the  15th  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  resumes  on  March  7  at  U.N.  headquarters 
at  New  York : 

Representatives 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 


Charles  W.  Tost 

Mrs.  Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

Philip  M.  Klutznick 

Alternate  Representatives 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham 
John  Howard  Morrow 
Charles  P.  Noyes 

The  nominations  of  Ambassador  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Yost,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Klutznick  were 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  March  2,  the  others 
on  March  7. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Agreement  Supplementing  FCN  Treaty 
With  Italy  Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  104  dated  March  2 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Manlio 
Brosio,  Ambassador  of  Italy,  on  March  2  ex- 
changed the  instruments  of  ratification  of  an 
agreement  ^  supplementing  the  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, commerce  and  navigation  of  February  2, 
1948,^  between  the  United  States  and  the  Italian 
Republic.  By  its  terms  the  supplementary  agree- 
ment enters  into  force  immediately.  The  agree- 
ment, signed  at  Washington  on  September  26, 
1951,  has  been  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
Italian  Parliament. 

It  contains  nine  articles  amplifying  various  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  1948  or  establishing 
mutually  agreed  standards  in  matters  not  covered 
by  that  treaty.  These  articles  deal  with  such  di- 
verse subjects  as  the  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
of  legally  acquired  rights  and  interests  of  an 
economic  nature,  the  application  of  exchange 
regulations,  and  employment  of  technical  person- 
nel. A  noteworthy  feature  is  article  VI,  which 
establishes  rules  governing  recognition  and  en- 
forcement of  arbitration  agreements  and  awards. 
In  particular  this  article  rules  out  the  foreign 
nationality  of  the  arbitrator  or  the  foreign  place 
of  the  arbitral  proceedings  as  grounds  for  refusal 
to  enforce  an  agreement  or  award. 


'  For  test,  see  Bui.letin  of  Oct.  8,  1951,  p.  568. 
=  63  Stat.  2255. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Convention  on  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences.     Done  at  Washington  January  15,  1944. 
Entered  into  force  November  30,  1944.     58  Stat.  1169. 
SifDiature:  Brazil,  Februar.v  15,  1061.' 
Adherence  dcpositcrl:  Argentina,  February  S,  1961. 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  of  Janu- 
ary 15,   1044    (58   Stat.   1169).     Opened  for  signature 
at  AVashington  December  1,  1958.^ 
Signatures:  Bolivia  and  Brazil,'  February  15,  1961. 
Adherence  deposited:  Argentina,  February  8,  1961. 

Health 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization.  Opened 
for  signature  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.  Entered  into 
force  April  7, 1948.     TIAS  1808. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Cyprus  and  Malagasy  Republic, 
January  16,  1961. 

Law  of  the  Sea 

Convention  on  the  territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone. 
Done  at  Geneva  April  29,  1958." 

Ratification  deposited:  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, January  12,  1961.' 
Convention  on  the  high  seas.     Done  at  Geneva  April  29, 
1958.= 

Ratification  deposited:  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, January  12,  1961.' 
Convention  on   the  continental  shelf.     Done  at  Geneva 
April  29,  1958.= 

Ratification  deposited:  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, January  12,  1961. 

Narcotics 

Protocol  bringing  under  international  control  drugs  out- 
side the  seoi>e  of  the  convention  limiting  the  manufac- 
ture and  regulating  the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs 
concluded  at  Geneva  July  13,  1931  (48  Stat.  1543),  as 
amended  (61  Stat.  2230;  62  Stat.  1796).  Done  at  Paris 
November  19,  1948.  Entered  into  force  December  1, 
1949.  TIAS  2308. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Nicaragua,  January  13,  1061. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1048. 
Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.     TIAS  4044. 
Acceptance   deposited:  Cambodia    (with   declaration), 
January  3,  1961. 

Telecommunications 

Telegraph  regulations  (Geneva  revision,  1958)  annexed 
to  the  international  telecommunication  convention  of 
December  22,  1052  (TIAS  3266),  with  appendixes  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  November  29,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  January  1.  1960.  TIAS  4390. 
Notification  of  approval:  Portugal,  January  16,  1961; 
Portuguese  Overseas  Provinces,  January  25,  1961. 


'  With  a  reservation. 

=  Not  in  force. 

'  Reservations  made  at  time  of  signing  confirmed  in 
ratification. 

■■  Reservations  and  declaration  made  at  time  of  signing 
confirmed  in  ratification. 

^  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

'  Subject  to  an  understanding. 


International  telecommunication  convention  with  six  an- 
nexes.    Done  at  Geneva  December  21,  1959.     Entered 
into  force  January  1,  1901.^ 
Ratification  deposited:  Denmark,  January  18,  1961. 

Whaling 

Amendments  to  paragraphs  6(2),  6(3),  7(a),  and  8(a) 
of  the  schedule  to  the  international  whaling  c<mventi<)n 
of  1946  (TIAS  1849).  Adopted  at  the  12th  meeting 
of  the  International  Whaling  Commission,  London,  June 
1960. 

Entered  into  force:  Paragraph  8(a)  on  January  23, 
1961,  except  for  Japan  and  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics;  paragraphs  6(2),  6(3),  and  7(a)  on 
January  26,  1061,  except  for  Jai)an,  Norway,  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

BILATERAL 

Chile 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties  pursuant  to 
section  413  (b)  (4)  (B)  (i)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  847 ;  22  U.S.C.  1933). 
Entered  into  force:  February  15, 1961. 

China 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agricultural  commodities 
agreement  of  August  30,  1960,  as  amended  (TIAS  4563, 
4628,  and  4(534).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Taipei  February  9,  1961.  Entered  into  force  February 
9,  1901. 

Greece 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  April  23,  1948,  as 
amended  (TIAS  1751,  3037,  3280,  and  4087),  on  U.S. 
educational  foundation  in  Greece.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Athens  January  23,  1959,  and  Novem- 
ber 22,  1960.     Entered  into  force  November  22,  1960. 

Italy 

Agreement  supplementing  the  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  February  2,  1948  (TIAS  1965). 
Signed  at  Washington  September  26, 1951. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  March  2,  1961." 
Entered  into  force:  March  2,  1961. 

Korea 

Agreement  providing  for  the  furnishing  of  economic, 
technical,  and  related  assistance,  with  agreed  minute 
and  related  exchange  of  notes.  Elfected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Seoul  February  8,  1961.  Enters  into  force  on 
the  date  of  notification  by  Korea  of  the  consent  thereto 
by  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Norway 

Agreement  relating  to  a  mutually  financed  shipbuilding 
program  of  the  Nor\^'egian  Navy.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Oslo  November  29,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
January  31,  1961. 

United  Arab  Republic 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  August  1,  1060,  as  amended  (TIAS  4542). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cairo  February  13, 
1961.     Entered  into  force  February  13,  1961. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  relating  to  rights  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  oceanographic  research 
stations  and  parts  of  the  long-range  proving  ground, 
which  are  now  to  be  operated  under  the  agreement 
of  February  10,  1961,  concerning  U.S.  defen.se  areas  in 
the  federation  of  The  West  Indies.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Port-of-Spain  February  10,  1961. 
Entered  into  force  February  10, 1961. 
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Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  2  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Thomas  K.  Finletter  to  be  the  U.S.  permanent  repre- 
sentative on  the  Council  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  115  dated  March  7. ) 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  116  dated  March  8. ) 

Roger  W.  Tubby  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  128  dated  March  10. ) 

Clifton  R.  Wharton  to  be  Ambassador  to  Norway. 
(For  biographic  detail-s,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  120  dated  March  9.) 

Appointments 

Adolf  A.  Berle  as  Consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
effective  January  25.  (For  biographic  details,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  77  dated  February  20.) 

Richard  N.  Gardner  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Organization  Affairs,  effective  April  1. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  108  dated  March  3. ) 

Byron  L.  Johnson  as  a  consultant  to  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  effective  February  24.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press  re- 
lease 86  dated  February  24. ) 

Arturo  Morales  Carri6n  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Inter-American  Affairs,  effective  February  14. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  72  dated  February  17. ) 

Carl  T.  Rowan  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Affairs,  effective  February  27.  (For  biographic  details, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  95  dated  Feb- 
ruary 28.) 

Philip  M.  Stern  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs,  effective  February  20.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  51  dated 
February  3.) 

Harlan  P.  Bramble  Designated 
Food-for-Peace  Liaison  Officer 

George  S.  McGovern,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  the  Food-for-Peace  Program,  has 
requested   the   Secretary   to   designate   a   Departmental 


representative  to  maintain  liaison  with  the  White  House 
on  food-for-peace  matters.  Harlan  P.  Bramble,  Deputy 
Director,  Office  of  International  Resources,  has  been 
named  as  the  Department's  representative.  Mr.  Bramble 
will  be  responsible  for  coordinating  the  activities  of  the 
various  bureaus  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  Food-for- 
Peace  Program  and  for  maintaining  liaison  with  Mr. 
McGovern's  office. 


CFieck  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  February  27-IVIarch  5 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  February  27  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  82  of 
February  23,  84  of  February  24,  and  89  of  Feb- 
ruary 25. 

No.       Date  Subject 

*91    2/27     Adams  sworn  in   aa  ICA  representa- 
tive in  Mali   (biographic  details). 
92    2/27    FSI  area-training  program   (revmte). 

*93  2/27  Harriman  represents  President  at 
funeral  of  Mobamed  V  of  Morocco. 

*94    2/27     Rusk  :   death  of  Mrs.  Victoria  Geaney. 

*95  2/28  Rowan  appointed  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  (bio- 
graphic details). 

*96  2/28  Hays  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations  (bio- 
graphic details). 

97  2/28    Rusk :    U.S.  defense  policies. 

98  2/28     Duke :   Women's  National  Press  Club. 
*99    2/28    Rusk:     death     of     Mohamed     V     of 

Morocco. 
100    3/1       1961   GATT  talks  on   import  restric- 
tions. 

•101  3/1  Baldwin  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Malaya    (biographic  details). 

*102  3/1  Gavin  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
France    (biographic  details). 

•103    3/1      Labouisse  sworn  in  as  ICA  Director 
(biographic  details). 
104     3/2       Supplementary     agreement     to     1948 
FCN  treaty  with  Italv. 

•105     3/2      Cultural  exchange   (Libya). 

•106  3/2  Salter  sworn  in  as  ICA  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Congressional  Relations 
(biographic  details). 

•107  3/3  Hill  designated  ICA  regional  director 
for  Latin  America  (biographic  de- 
tails). 

•108  3/3  Gardiner  appointed  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs   (biographic  details). 

•109    3/3      Bruce    sworn    in    as    Ambassador    to 
United     Kingdom     (biographic    de- 
tails). 
110    3/4      Rowan:    "The    World's    Two    Great 
Hungers." 


•  Not  printed. 
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Secretary  Rusk's 
News  Conference 
of  March  9 


Press  release  122  dated  March  9 

Secretary  Rusk :  I  have  one  or  two  comments  to 
make.  I  have  invited  several  hundred  radio  and 
television  commentators  and  public  affairs  pro- 
gram directors  and  newspaper  editorial  writers 
and  columnists  to  attend  two  foreign  policy  brief- 
ing conferences  in  Washington  next  month.  These 
will  come  from  different  parts  of  the  coimtry.  The 
radio-television  session  is  scheduled  for  April  3 
and  4,  and  the  conference  for  newspaper  writers 
will  be  held  April  24  and  25. 

President  Kennedy  personally  will  join  me  and 
key  officials  in  the  State  Department  and  other 
Government  agencies  in  these  briefing  sessions. 
The  Department  has  arranged  these  conferences 
as  part  of  its  effort  to  see  that  the  American  people 
have  access  to  basic  facts  about,  and  fundamental 
understanding  of,  our  foreign  policy,  and  it  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  go  into  many  matters 
about  which  they  might  have  some  questions. 

Secondly,  President  Kennedy  has  this  morn- 
ing— I  believe  just  a  few  minutes  ago — announced 
the  acceptance  by  President  [Habib]  Bourguiba 
of  Tunisia  of  his  invitation  to  pay  a  state  visit 
to  the  United  States  beginning  May  3.^  The  in- 
vitation was  extended  some  weeks  ago.  His  will 
be  the  first  state  visit  to  take  place  during  the  new 
administration,  and  we  look  forward  to  it  with 
wai-m  anticipation. 

The  President  has  already  indicated  in  his  an- 
nouncement the  high  regard  in  which  we  hold 
President  Bourguiba  as  the  leader  not  only  of  his 
own  nation  but  as  a  statesman  of  vision  and  good 
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will  whose  energies  have  been  devoted  to  the 
broader  welfare  of  North  Africa.  We  have  very 
much  in  mind  the  recent  meeting  between  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  of  France  and  President  Bour- 
guiba, following  which  the  two  leaders  expressed 
their  belief  that  a  positive  and  speedy  evolution 
of  the  Algerian  problem  might  now  be  possible. 
We  have  in  mind  also  the  subsequent  consultations 
between  President  Bourguiba  and  other  North 
African  leaders  looking  to  the  same  goal.  It  will 
be  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  see  President 
Bourguiba  here  in  Washington. 

We  are  facing  a  rather  busy  period  ahead  of  us 
in  our  foreign  policy.  As  you  know,  the  General 
Assembly  is  in  session  now,  with  meetings  of  the 
Security  Council  undoubtedly  being  interspersed 
with  that  meeting;  the  nuclear  test  negotiations 
will  resume  on  March  21,  with  Mr.  Arthur  Dean 
in  charge ;  and  I  personally  will  be  running  out  to 
the  University  of  California  on  March  20  for  their 
annual  Charter  Day  exercises  to  discuss  some 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy.  Shortly  thereafter 
I  will  be  leaving  for  the  SEATO  [Southeast  Asia 
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Secretary  Invites  News  Executives 
to  Two  Foreign  Policy  Briefings 

Press  release  119  dated  March  9 

Secretary  Rusk  announced  on  March  9  that  he  is 
inviting  radio  and  television  public-affairs  program 
directors  and  commentators  and  nevrspaper  edi- 
torial writers  and  columnists  from  all  50  States 
of  the  Union  to  attend  two  foreign  policy  briefing 
conferences  to  be  held  next  month. 

President  Kennedy  will  personally  participate 
with  him  in  both  conferences,  he  announced. 

"The  purpose  of  the  conference,"  the  Secretary 
wrote,  in  a  letter  of  invitation  to  the  broadcasting 
executives,  "will  be  to  examine  a  number  of  current 
International  issues  and  to  provide  opportunity  for 
discussion  between  you  who  report  and  comment  on 
these  issues  and  senior  officers  of  the  Department 
and  other  government  agencies  who  are  responsible 
for  dealing  with  them. 

"It  is  our  hope  that  these  discussions  will  provide 
you  with  useful  basic  information  and,  at  the  same 
time,  help  us  to  improve  our  understanding  of  your 
information  needs." 

The  first  of  the  conferences  will  be  held  on  April 
3  and  4,  for  the  radio  and  television  group.  The 
second  will  be  held  on  April  24  and  25,  for  the  news- 
paper editorial  writers  and  columnists. 

The  Secretary's  Invitations  to  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision officials  have  already  gone  out  and  will  be 
followed  in  the  near  future  by  invitations  to  the 
editorial  writers  and  columnists. 

Senior  policymaking  officials  of  the  Department 
and  key  officials  of  other  Government  agencies  will 
take  part  in  both  of  the  conferences. 

Some  300  persons  are  expected  at  each  of  the 
briefings. 


Treaty  Organization]  meeting  in  Bangkok,  -which 
meets  on  March  27-29 ;  and  then  Lord  Home  [U.K. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs]  and  I  will 
come  back  directly  to  Washington  to  be  here  for 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan's  working  visit  in  early 
April.  I  expect  in  April  to  be  going  out  to  the 
CENTO  [Central  Treaty  Organization]  meeting 
in  Ankara,  April  27-29. 

I  do  want  to  have  an  opportimity  to  meet  my 
colleagues  who  are  foreign  ministers  of  the  other 
countries  with  whom  we  are  closely  allied.  I  also 
think  that  we  foreign  ministers  must  discuss 
among  ourselves  a  bit  how  we  conduct  our  business 
over  the  months  and  years  ahead.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  foreign  ministers  perhaps  ought 
to  organize  a  trade  union  to  try  to  establish  more 
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tolerable  working  conditions,  but  that  is  some- 
thing for  us  to  think  about  and  talk  about. 

But  I  owe  you  gentlemen  a  considerable  amount 
of  back  time ;  so  I  will  stop  talking  and  open  the 
way  for  your  present  questions.  i 

Position  on  Berlin 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  Mr.  Harriinan  \W.  Averell 
Harriman,  Ambassador  at  Large]  at  a  news  con- 
ference in  Berlin  said  yesterday  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  didnH  feel  itself  bound  hy  any 
of  the  actions  of  the  previous  administration  loith 
regard  to  Berlin,  and,  in  his  words,  the  discus- 
sions should  start  from,  the  beginning.  Does  this 
?nean  that  you  do  not  consider  yourself  bound  by 
amy  of  the  proposals  which  were  made  by  Secre- 
tary Herter  at  the  Geneva  foreign  ministers  meet- 
ing in  1959?  "" 

A.  Well,  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  details 
in  the  past  negotiations  of  a  problem  of  this  sort 
which  have  to  be  reviewed  and  looked  at  again 
as  a  new  administration  accepts  responsibility. 
But  the  essential  elements,  the  key  core  of  our 
attitude  on  the  Berlin  problem,  of  course  has  not 
changed  at  all.  President  Kennedy  has  made  that 
clear.  I  have  attempted  to  myself.  We  are 
strongly  committed  to  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin. 
We  are  strongly  committed  to  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  that  city,  and  we  expect  to  sustain  our 
own  position  in  that  city  as  we  look  into  the 
future. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  starting  anew  or  from,  zero, 
if  that  is  in  fact  our  policy,  does  this  eliminate 
any  understanding  that  might  have  existed  be- 
tween former  President  Eisenhower  and  Premier 
Khrushchev  at  the  Camp  David  meeting,  or  does 
it  affect  Mr.  Eisenhower''s  statement  that  he  con- 
sidered Berlin  to  be  an  abnormal  situation? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  it  is  important  on  a  ques- 
tion of  that  sort  not  to  go  back  and  pick  up  all 
of  the  words  and  rhetoric  and  the  possible  sources 
of  misunderstanding  but  to  take  a  look  to  see 
where  we  go  from  where  we  are.  Now  it  may 
well  be  on  many  of  these  questions,  and  indeed  it 
has  already  proved  to  be,  as  we  looked  at  a  number 
of  them,  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  position  as  we  were  before.  In 
certain  other  problems  we  may  have  some  addi- 
tions or  changes  to  suggest,  or  some  fresh  ap- 
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proaches.  But  I  would  not  wish  to  get  into 
questions  of  rhetoric  here  in  looking  to  the  past. 
We  start  from  where  Me  are  and  go  on  from  here. 
The  central  aspect  of  our  policy  is  that  Berlin 
should  be  free. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  what  can  you  tell  us  about 
the  prospects  for  the  nuclear  test  negotiations, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  the 
moratorium  on  test  explosions?  Precisely  how 
long  do  you  think  the  United  States  can  continue 
to  refrain  from  testing  weapons  without  possibly 
jeopardizing  our  security? 

A.  Well,  we  are  going  into  these  nuclear  test 
negotiations  with  the  utmost  seriousness  in  the 
hope  that  we  can  find  an  agreement  which  will 
be  internationally  acceptable  and  in  every  way  in 
conformity  with  the  American  security  interests. 
We  shall  negotiate,  we  hope,  clearly,  specifically, 
and,  of  coui-se,  in  utmost  good  faith.  It  is  too 
early  to  predict  what  the  results  of  those  negotia- 
tions will  be.  It  is  certainly  too  early  to  indicate 
what  the  decision  of  the  President  might  be  if 
we  find  that  those  negotiations  are  not  coming  to 
a  conclusion. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  at  least  an  indication, 
Mr.  Secretary,  of  what  aspects  of  the  Eisenhower 
policy  on  Berlin  are  under  consideration  for  pos- 
sible change  or  under  review? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  implication  at 
this  point  that  there  are  aspects  which  are  under 
change.  We  are  studying  the  entire  problem, 
and  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  that  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

Q.  The  19Jf2  Protocol  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ceded 
half  of  Ecuado7-''s  territory  to  Peru,  and  the 
President  of  Ecuador  now  claims  that  this  was 
brought  about  by  pressure  from  the  United 
States  tvanting  to  present  a  united  hemisphere 
during  World  War  II  and  that  the  treaty  is 
null  and  void.  The  United  States  loas  one  of  the 
four  powers  guaranteeing  that  settlement.  Do 
we  have  a  position  on  Ecuador'' s  complaint  at  this 
time? 

A.  I  have  not  reviewed  the  earlier  history  of 
that  question.  At  the  present  time  we  do  know 
that  there  are  exchanges  between  Ecuador  and 
Peru  on  this  problem.  We  are  working  with  both 
of  those  Governments  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
help  them  work  this  out  on  an  amicable  basis. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  the  decision  been  reached 
on  the  importation  of  Cuban  molasses,  tobacco, 
fruit,  tvhich  is  netting  Castro  some  $70  million 
a  year? 

A.  That  question  is  under  very  urgent  study 
indeed,  and  we  should  have  our  conclusions  on 
this  in  a  very  few  days  indeed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  f-Tst  press  confer- 
ence ^  you  said  we  noio  regarded  the  question  of 
Cuha  as  a  problem  common  to  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  hemisphere.  Brazil  and  Argentina  have 
indicated  that  they  are  opposed  to  a  meeting  of 
foreign  ministers  of  the  hemisphere  to  study  col- 
lective steps  against  Cuba.  Have  we  given  up  the 
hope  of  such  a  conference? 

A.  Well,  there  was  no  formal  proposal  for  a 
meeting  of  ministers  to  consider  this  question. 
We  do,  as  you  know,  believe  that  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem is  a  hemispheric  problem.  There  are  ele- 
ments in  the  Cuban  problem  which  point  to  a 
strong  intrusion  into  this  hemisphere  of  outside 
controls  and  outside  influence.  We  think  these 
run  counter  to  the  idea  as  well  as  the  basic  luider- 
standings  of  the  inter- American  system.  We  are 
consulting  closely  with  our  friends  in  Latin 
America  to  determine  with  them  what  the  ap- 
propriate steps  and  attitudes  might  be.  Of  course 
we  can  anticipate  that  there  will  be  some  differ- 
ences of  view.  We  are  talking  those  over  with 
various  governments  at  the  present  time. 

U.S.  Naval  Task  Force  Off  African  Coast 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  coidd  you  give  us  a  little  of 
tlie  background  on  the  change  of  orders  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Task  Force  off  Africa  and  what  chan- 
nels the  orders  are  executed  through? 

A.  Yes.  I  can  not  only  give  you  the  back- 
gi'ound;  I  can  give  you  the  exact  facts  on  that. 
Some,  I  think,  2  weeks  ago  the  presence  of 
this  small  task  force  in  the  Congo  waters  was 
beginning  to  stir  uj}  some  speculation.  They  had 
been  there  on  a  good-will  visit  as  part  of  a  long- 
scheduled  visit  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  but 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  undertake  certain, 
chores  for  the  United  Nations  while  tliey  were  in 
that  vicinity.  Wlien  their  presence  there  gave 
rise  to  some  questions,  which  we  felt  were  un- 
necessary, the  Secretary  of  Defense  [Robert  S. 
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McNamara]  and  I  consulted  and  the  task  force 
resumed  its  earlier  schedule  to  go  down  the  west 
coast  before  heading  north  again.  Then  this 
week,  or  several  days  ago,  the  American  Ambas- 
sador in  Leopoldville  [Clare  H.  Timberlake], 
faced  with  a  situation  in  the  Congo  of  fighting 
between  U.N.  and  Congolese  forces  and  himself 
carrying  heavy  responsibilities  for  American 
citizens  involved,  and  considering  the  possibility 
that  the  U.N.  itself  might  call  for  some  assistance 
in  this  situation,  requested  the  commander  of  the 
force  to  turn  north.  The  conunander,  as  was 
proper,  got  immediately  in  touch  with  Washing- 
ton through  his  own  coiranand  channels,  which 
operate  very  quickly,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  I  again  considted  and  agreed  that  he 
should  turn  north.  Then,  after  the  situation  in 
the  Congo  was  clarified  and  we  found  that  the 
situation  was  not  deteriorating  in  the  way  that 
might  have  happened,  given  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  Ambassador  found  himself,  the  task 
force  was  ordered  to  resume  its  normal  visit  to 
the  south. 

Q.  The  President  yesterday  said  tluit  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Mr.  Khrushchev  he  had  emphasized  the 
confidence  that  he  placed  in  the  Anibassador  to 
Moscow  [Lleiuellyn  E.  Thompson'].  Was  it  the 
intention  of  this  to  emphasize  to  Mr.  Khrushchev 
that  it  is  now  less  necessary  than  hefore,  perhaps, 
to  co7isult  in  talks  and  negotiations  direct  loith  the 
President? 

A.  I  think  the  intention  was  just  what  appeared 
on  the  face  of  that  remark.  It  is  very  important 
for  other  governments  to  understand  that  the 
American  ambassador  speaks  with  the  full  and 
clear  authority  of  his  own  Government  and,  in  our 
case,  of  the  President  as  well,  when  he  is  negotiat- 
ing with  the  other  government.  It  is  our  hope 
that  diplomatic  channels  can  be  used  for  serious 
discussion  and  negotiations  from  time  to  time. 
The  position  of  the  ambassador,  and  the  demon- 
strated confidence  of  the  President  in  our  ambassa- 
dor, is  an  important  element  in  that  situation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.,  in  that  same  connection,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  in  the  past  about 
the  Seci'etary  of  State  traveling  too  much.  The 
criticism  went  to  the  fact  that  he  had  enough 
things  to  do  back  here  in  developing  and  fommilat- 
ing  policy.  Now  you  seem  to  have  joined  this 
itinerant  group.    Could  you  tell  us  what  the  com- 


pulsions were  on  you  that  forced  you  to  do  this? 
(Laughter.) 

A.  Well  I  suppose  in  your  question  you  were 
quoting  me. 

Q.  Among  others. 

A.  I  am  not  certain  of  that. 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Well,  tliis  is,  quite  frankly,  a  problem.  I 
personally  have  felt  that  my  time  can  be  spent  to 
best  advantage  here  in  Washington,  and  I  hope  to 
make  good  on  that  over  the  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  important  for  us  to 
be  in  close  and  responsible  touch  with  our  SEATO 
allies  in  this  forthcoming  meeting  in  Bangkok. 
The  psychology  of  the  past  led  to  an  expecta,tion 
that  the  ministere  would  be  there.  I  think  it  will 
be  a  useful  opportimity  for  us  to  review  the  role 
of  SEATO,  to  think  hard  about  its  future,  to  con- 
firm its  commitments,  and  to  give  the  foreign 
ministers  a  chance,  among  other  things,  to  discuss 
how  best  we  can  conduct  our  business  in  such 
affairs  for  the  future.  I  would  not  want  to  fall 
into,  as  I  have  indicated  to  you  ladies  and  gentle- 
men before,  a  dogmatic  position  on  this.  I  think 
that  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  conserving 
the  Secretary  of  State's  time  for  his  main  job.  I 
am  going  straight  to  Bangkok  and  coming  straight 
back,  without  any  side  trips  on  the  way,  because 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done  here. 

Question  of  Admission  of  Red  China  to  U.N. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  mounting  indica- 
tioTis  from  Brazil  and  from  countries  within  the 
British  Com.monwealth,  and  elsewhere,  of  a  posi- 
tion on  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  which  runs  counter  to  our  own.  Can  you 
tell  us,  sir,  lohat  the  United  States,  the  State  De- 
partment in  particular,  is  doing  to  face  up  to  this 
situation? 

A.  Well,  we  shall  be  consulting  with  these  and 
other  governments  about  this  question  in  the  weeks 
ahead.  The  problem  of  the  China  seat  in  the 
United  Nations  is  governed  by  the  moratorium 
which  was  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
Assembly^  and,  presumably,  lasts  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  Assembly  next  autumn. 

There  is  in  this  problem  a  very  serious  issue,  of 
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course,  not  only  politically  but  in  tex'ms  of  the 
sti-ucture  and  the  organization  of  the  U.N.  If  this 
matter  is  treated  as  purely  a  credentials  question, 
as  a  question  as  to  wliich  delegation  sits  in  a  par- 
ticular seat,  and  the  effect  of  the  action  taken  on 
that  question  would  be  to  attempt  to  seat  Peiping 
and  to  exclude  Formosa,  then  we  should  have  a 
very  serious  problem  indeed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  in  Peiping 
have  made  it  clear  over  and  over  again  that,  if 
any  recognition  of  any  sort  is  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa, 
they  would  not  accept  any  solution  that  involved 
that  result. 

So  this  is  a  complex  question.  It  has  far-reach- 
ing ramifications  which  go  far  beyond  the  tech- 
nical question  of  credentials,  and  it  is  one  on  which 
we  shall  have  to  be  in  constant  consultation  with 
other  governments  between  now  and  next 
September. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary.^  you  said  our  policy  is  based 
with  respect  to  Berlin  on  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  Berlin.  But  th-ese  same  words  have  been  used 
by  the  Soviets.  Could  you  say  will  our  policy  also 
continue  to  be  based  on  the  occupation  status  of 
Berlin? 

A.  Well,  I  thought  I  indicated  that  we  expect 
to  maintain  our  own  position  there.  And  I  would 
not  suppose  that  when  I  used  the  word  "freedom" 
it  means  the  same  thing  as  that  word  means  in 
the  mouth  of  someone  else. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  besides  the  big  powers  many 
of  the  smaller  nations  soon  ivill  have  the  capability 
of  prodtwing,  and  subsequently  testing,  atomic 
weapons.  Are  you  taking  this  into  consideration 
in  the  coming  Geneva  talks,  and  what  provisions, 
if  any^  are  you  considering  to  include  this  into  a 
full  agreement  that  will  be  internationally 
acceptable? 

A.  Well,  it  is  our  present  hope  that,  if  a  satis- 
factory agreement  can  be  concluded,  other  gov- 
ernments and  nations  will  join  the  arrangements 
which  will  be  established  by  such  a  treaty. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  yesterday'' s  press  confer- 
ence President  Kennedy  indicated  that  he  thought 
boycotts  were  an  improper  way  to  handle  the 
questio7i  of  imports.  And  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
the  Japanese  Government  inade  representations 
about  the  proposed  boycott  that  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing    Workers   and   the   electrical  union  in 


Chicago  had  scheduled  for  May  1.  Has  the  State 
Department  taken  any  action  to  forestall  or  in 
any  way  head  off  these  proposed  boycotts? 

A.  There  has  been  some  discussion  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  imions  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
I  thorougldy  agree  with  and  support  the  remarks 
made  by  the  President  yesterday.  It  greatly  com- 
plicates the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  if 
private  organizations  take  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  into  their  own  hands  on  questions  of  this 
sort. 

We  have  enormous  foreign  trade  relations  both 
on  the  export  and  the  import  side.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  foreign  trade  fix>m  a  policy  point  of 
view  in  relation  to  governmental  policy  is  compli- 
cated and  delicate.  It  greatly  impairs  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  discussions  abroad  in  opening  up 
opportunities  for  American  trade  if  on  particular 
items  private  groups  make  it  difficult  for  us  to 
accept  other  people's  trade  here  in  this  country. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  now  on  record  as  say- 
ing that  you  favor  a  strengthening  of  conventional 
forces.^  Would  you  discuss  with  lis  your  reason- 
ing for  thinking  this,  and  especially  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  relying  on  nuclear  weapons? 

A.  Well,  those  are  questions  which,  as  certain 
recent  publicity  clearly  brought  out,  are  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  higher  circles  of  the  Government. 
I  don't  believe  that  now  is  the  appropriate  time, 
in  advance  of  programs  which  will  be  submitted 
to  Congress  and  discussions  wliich  will  be  under- 
taken, for  me  to  get  into  questions  of  strategy  on 
issues  of  that  sort. 

Nuclear  Weapons  Testing  and  Disarmament 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  relation  to  the  nuclear 
weapons  testing,  there  have  been  indications  of 
reaching  a  common  policy  with  our  British  allies 
that  there  might  be  a  new  approach.  Could  you 
discuss  this?  Is  there  a  new  approach,  or  are  we 
going  to  be  back  on  the  same  old  wicket? 

A.  Well,  we,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
[John  J.]  McCloy  and  Mr.  Arthur  Dean,  have 
been  reviewing  the  entire  position  on  this.  We 
want  to  get  a  treaty  which  provides  a  good  basis 
for  an  international  understanding  and  agree- 
ment, if  there  is  a  serious  purpose  among  all  those 
at  the  table.    We  also  want  an  agi-eement  which 
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is  consistent  witli  our  security.  I  do  believe  that 
if  all  three  of  these  governments  come  to  the  table 
seriously  determined  to  get  an  agi-eement,  then 
an  agreement  can  be  reached. 

I  would  not  want  to  get  into  the  question  of 
what  modifications  and  earlier  positions  might  be 
acceptable.  Obviously,  when  you  are  in  a  nego- 
tiating situation,  those  are  questions  which  you 
keep  to  yourself  if  you  gentlemen  will  let  us. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  this  administration  given 
any  thought  to  the  possihility  of  a  resumption  of 
the  Disarmament  Committee  talks  in  Geneva? 

A.  That  is  now  being  discussed  in  New  York. 
We  ourselves  will  be  attending  to  the  problem  of 
general  disarmament,  reduction  in  ai-ms,  and  arms 
control,  as  soon  as  we  get  our  nuclear  test  posi- 
tions launched  and  under  way. 

This  is  a  very  serious  range  of  problems  of  great 
magnitude  and  complexity.  Part  of  the  problem 
will  be  in  which  forums  it  will  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  take  up  which  kinds  of  questions.  Un- 
doubtedly a  commission  could  have  its  use,  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  United  Nations  could  have  its  use, 
a  diplomatic  negotiation  could  have  its  use.  I 
would  not  want  to  get  specifically  into  that  prob- 
lem of  the  kind  of  commissions  today. 

Situation  in  Laos 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Communis  huildup  of 
arms  in  Laos  has  continued  unabated,  while  ef- 
forts to  reach  a  political  solution  or  to  neutralize 
the  country  have  broken  down.  Can  you  say  what 
efforts  the  United  States — what  new  efforts  the 
United  States — might  he  making  in  behalf  of 
reaching  our  objectives  there? 

A.  Well,  the  situation  in  Laos  is  at  the  moment 
in  a  state  of  negotiation  rather  than  stalemate. 
There  seems  to  be  formal  agreement  among  the 
governments  concerned  that  a  neutral  and  inde- 
pendent Laos  is  the  end  result.  The  problem  is 
whether  all  those  who  agree  that  this  is  the  objec- 
tive would  describe  that  result  in  the  same  way 
or  think  about  it  in  the  same  way. 

The  second  problem  is,  assuming  agreement, 
how  do  you  get  there,  how  do  you  get  there  specifi- 
cally on  the  ground,  in  Laos?  What  does  that 
mean  in  terms  of  the  people,  the  forces,  the  par- 
ties in  that  country  ? 

Now,  I  believe  the  tickers  today  indicated  that 


General  Phoumi  is  down  in  Plinom  Penh,  having 
a  talk  with  Mr.  Souvanna  Phouma.  One  of  the 
possibilities,  of  course,  is  that,  with  a  broadened 
government  in  Laos,  a  sounder  basis  could  be  laid 
for  the  kind  of  neutral  country  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Laotians  themselves,  with  general 
approval,  as  well  as  accepted  by  the  peoples  of 
southeast  Asia  and  indeed  peoples  to  the  north. 
We  are  of  course  very  much  concerned  about 
the  Communist  buildup — the  Soviet  supply  which 
has  been  going  in  there.  That  has  been  substan- 
tial. But  we  hope  that  we  can  find  a  basis  on 
which  both  sides  can  agree.  The  problem  in  Laos 
is  not  for  one  or  the  other  side  to  tiy  to  seize  it, 
nor  for  two  sides  in  the  so-called  cold  war  to  try 
to  divide  it,  but  to  let  the  Laotian  people  them- 
selves follow  their  own  inclinations  and  their  own 
announced  purposes  and  have  a  counti-y  which  is 
not  committed  or  allied  to  either  side — which 
both  sides  would  leave  alone,  to  live  in  peace. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  not  too  many  months  ago 
an  American  spokesman  said  that  President 
[Kwa7ne]  Nkrwnah  of  Ghana  had  moved  into  the 
Soviet  camp,  because  he  made  a  speech  supporting 
a  Soviet  move  up  at  the  U.N.  Now,  Mr.  Nkrumah 
was  greeted  very  liandsomely  here  yesterday,  and 
President  Kennedy  said  some  very  enthusiastic 
things  about  him.^  Could  you  say  whether  this 
view,  if  it  ever  existed  in  the  State  Department, 
has  now  been  changed,  and  whether  we  regard  Mr. 
Nkrumah  in  a  far  more  friendly  light? 

A.  One  of  the  problems  in  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration is  to  know  what  to  do  about  questions 
about  those  who  came  before  us.  I  don't  believe 
that  there  is  any  profit  in  trying  to  compare  or 
contrast  here.    We  start  from  where  we  are. 

We  had  a  most  interesting  and  fruitful  visit 
with  President  Nknunah.  He  has  made  some  pro- 
posals to  the  United  Nations  about  the  Congo 
which  have  in  them  some  very  constructive  ele- 
ments and  points.  We  were  happy  he  came  out 
vei-y  strongly  indeed  for  a  United  Nations  effort 
in  the  Congo  at  a  time  when  support  for  the 
United  Nations  is  very  important.  I  think  his 
visit  yesterday  was  helpful,  productive,  very  much 
worthwhile,  and  that  both  the  two  Presidents  felt 
that  it  had  been  exceedingly  profitable. 
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Promoting  the  Development  of  Latin  America 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  about  Latin  America :  I  donH 
believe  anyone  fairly  expected  you  gentlemen  to 
settle  the  problems  of  Latin  America  in  2  months. 
But  I  don't  believe  tJiey  expected  either  tlmt  they 
would  go  to  pot  in  H  months  down  there.  And 
there  are  some  signs  tliat  tlie  thing  is  pulling 
apart.  Without  taking  advantage  of  the  golden 
opportunity  to  beat  the  President  to  the  story 
Monday,  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us  some  of 
your  viewpoints  on  how  you  think  this  probleTn 
ought  to  be  met,  such  situations  as  Jiuve  developed 
in  Argentina,  wliere  apparently  we  were  out  of 
communication  with  them  on  what  we  were  think- 
ing and  toliat  they  were  thinking,  and  situations 
in  Brazil,  where  the  reports  say  Mr.  [Adolf  A.'] 
Berle  got  a  very  wnhappy  reception. 

A.  Those  reports  of  Mr.  Berle's  reception,  by 
the  way,  are  either  inaccurate  or  greatly  exagger- 
ated. His  talk  with  President  [Janio]  Quadros 
was  very  friendly,  cordial,  and  extremely  useful. 

I  would  not  of  course  want  to  anticipate  the 
remarks  to  be  made  by  the  President  next  Monday. 
I  think  a  niunber  of  things  have  been  said  about 
Latin  America  which  are  relevant.  I  don't  think 
I  need  just  to  repeat  those  here. 

But  we  do  feel  that  the  governments  of  Latin 
America  must  themselves  do  everything  possible 
to  enlist  the  interest  and  support  and  loyalties  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  own  people  in  the  great 
tasks  of  economic,  social,  and  educational  gi-owth 
in  those  comitries.  And  that  these  are  the  areas 
in  which  tlie  critical  contests  in  the  years  ahead  are 
going  to  occur.  And  that  in  this  type  of  develop- 
ment the  United  States  can  play  a  very  useful  and 
key  role,  by  assistance  at  critical  points,  in  which 
we  will  ourselves  get  abreast  of  and  become  a  part 
of  the  changes  which  are  clearly  on  the  way  in 
that  continent,  and  ally  ourselves  with  these 
changes  and  not  attempt  to  thwart  them  or  to  let 
peoples  in  that  area  believe  that  we  are  disinter- 
ested in  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  situation  about 
tlie  negotiations  lohich  we  have  been  having  with 
the  British  Government  on  the  Proteus  polaris 
base  in  Scotland?  I  understand  there  is  one  out- 
standing item,  which  has  precluded  this  from  being 
signed.   Can  you  tell  us  what  it  is  ? 

A.  Well,  there  are  some  discussions  going  on, 
having  to  do  with  the  specific  arrangements  and 


perhaps,  I  will  say,  the  legal  and  technical  prob- 
lems. But  there  is  no  problem  whatever  about  the 
joint  action  of  the  two  Governments  in  establish- 
ing arrangements  which  are  important  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world. 

We  have  been  pleased  that  there  has  not  been 
more  difficulty  there,  as  far  as  demonstrations 
and  public  reactions  are  concerned.  We  of  course 
can  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  deep  con- 
cern of  people  in  our  own  and  other  countries 
about  nuclear  weapons  and  problems  of  nuclear 
warfare.  This  is  a  human  concern,  and  indeed  I 
tliink  the  Govenmients  themselves  are  just  as 
deeply  concerned  about  the  same  problem.  These 
are  related  to  the  problems  of  security  and  defense, 
the  security  of  free  institutions.  And  we  hope 
that  we  can  make  some  real  headway  in  reducmg 
the  threat  that  comes  from  such  weapons  hanging 
over  the  human  race.  But  the  arrangements  with 
the  British  Government  are  in  good  order  on  this 
question. 

Q.  Going  back  to  Berlin  for  a  minute.  As  you 
know,  they  are  still  using  the  DCS's  to  -fly  into 
Berlin.  Ifs  a  very  uneconomical  plane  and  ifs 
very  inconvenient,  and  I  wondered  if  the  admin- 
istration considered  asserting  our  airpoxoer  serv- 
ices'' right  to  fly  them,  in  there  at  an  optim,um 
altitude  or  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  let  the 
Russians  name  our  altitude  for  us? 

A.  I  have  not  personally  looked  into  that  ques- 
tion in  the  last — well,  since  I  have  taken  office,  in 
terms  of  the  planes.  I  am  among  many  Ameri- 
cans who  rise  promptly  to  the  defense  of  the  DC-3 
imder  any  circumstances.  But  on  the  point  you 
raised,  I  frankly  am  not  prepared  today. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  recently  the  United  States 
has  concluded  a  revised  economic  aid  agreement 
with  Korea  which  aroused  some  controversies 
there.  The  American  position,  I  believe,  was  that 
the  hostilities  period  had  ended  and  there  was  no 
longer  a  need  for  special  concessions  to  Korea,  that 
the  agreement  should  be  similar  to  those  agree- 
ments that  we  have  around  the  world.  Taking  up 
that  point,  the  Korean  Government  at  present  is 
urging  the  United  States  to  apply  the  same  reason- 
ing to  the  status-of -forces  agreement  and  con- 
clude one  governing  U.S.  forces  there.  Can  you 
state  your  position  on  that,  sir? 

A.  I  am  discussing  my  position  on  that  with 
Secretary  McNamara  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
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think  I  had  best  postpone  any  public  statement 
until  he  and  I  have  discussed  it  fully. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  several  re- 
ports from  London  that  this  Government  has  been 
notified  hy  Britain  that,  if  the  question  of  admis- 
sion of  Communist  China  does  come  to  a  vote  in 
the  United  Nations,  Britain  will  vote  for  the  ad- 
mission.   Have  we  been  so  notified? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  official  notification. 

Q.  Mr.  Secreta.jy,  according  to  some  reports,  sir, 
the  present  administration  does  not  subscribe  to 
Mr.  Herter^s  proposal  he  made  at  the  NATO  meet- 
ing last  December,''  aimed  at  furnishing  NATO 
with  an  independent  nuclear  force.  Can  you  ex- 
plain, sir,  to  us  what  is  the  situation? 

A.  Well,  I  have  seen  some  speculation  on  that 
point.  This  is  one  of  the  questions,  among  many, 
which  is  being  discussed  within  Government  now 
in  connection  with  the  group  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Acheson  group.  Those  discussions 
are  moving  along  very  well,  and  we  hope  to  get 
some  conclusions  on  that  in  the  very  near  future, 
indeed.  Incidentally  I  should  say  that  it's  not 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  an  Acheson  report. 
Mr.  [Dean]  Acheson  is  working  with  us  as  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  a  former  Secretary  of  State, 
who  is  working  with  us  in  Government,  while  we 
are  shaping  up  our  own  policy  attitudes  and  pro- 
posals in  the  NATO  field.  So  that  we  do  not  ex- 
pect that  there  will  be  a  formal  Acheson  report. 
He  is  helping  us  to  develop  our  normal  govern- 
mental views  within  the  Department. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  one  more  point  Pd 
like  to  clear  up  on  Berlin,  looking  forward  to 
loriting  a  story  on  this.  {Laughter.)  You  say 
that  loe  intend  to  maintain  our  own  position  there. 
What  do  you  mean?  Forever,  or  until  the  sitxia- 
tion  is  settled  when  yon  eliminate  any  responsi- 
bility for  previous  actions  of  the  administration? 
Pd  like  to  get  a  cutoff  point  on  this.  How  long  do 
you  intend  to  7naintain  your  j)osition  there? 
{Laughter.) 

A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr., 
who  once  said  forever  was  a  veiy  long  time.  I 
wouldn't  know,  quite  frankly,  how  to  answer  that 
question.  Tliis  is  a  question  for  the  future, 
frankly.    There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
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present  position  of  the  West  in  Berlin  and  of  the 
West's  attitude  towai-d  the  rights  and  security  of 
the  people  of  Berlin. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  relates  to  the  dollar 
balance  in  a  peoples-to-peoples  relationship. 
There  seems  to  be  a  groiving  feeling  among  Amer- 
icans planning  vacation  trips  that  it  inight  be  un- 
patriotic to  visit  a  foreign  country.  Do  you  feel 
that?    {Laughter.) 

A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  the  rejection  of  the 
efforts  by  the  Kennedy  administration  to  secure 
the  admission  of  neiosmen  into  Red  China,  do  we 
have  a  starting  point  with  them  now  for  further 
talks,  or  liow  do  you  regard  that  situation,  please? 

A.  Well,  quite  frankly,  we  were  disappointed 
that  the  talks  yesterday,  the  day  before,  did  not 
show  any  prospect  of  opening  up  that  question. 
We  observed,  however,  that  the  general  tenor  of 
the  talks  was  civil,  that  the  raising  of  this  question 
did  not  seem  to  create  a  great  disturbance.  And 
we  shall  certainly  return  to  it  because  we  believe 
that  it  would  be  important  for  American  news- 
men to  get  over  there  and  to  let  some  of  their  news 
people  get  over  here  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  say  something 
about  the  American  prisoners  while  you  are  on 

that  subject? 

A.  There  was  no  advance  whatever  on  that,  no. 

The  German  Question 

Q.  If  you  reject  the  word  '■'■forever^''  in  terms 
of  Berlin,  do  you  accept  '■'' indefinitely'''^  in  th^ 
sense  that  it  is  tlie  American  position  that  we  will 
maintain  our  position  in  Berlin  indefinitely? 

A.  This  term  is  on  the  settlement  of  what's 
called  the  Gennan  question  in  its  whole  context, 
in  its  broadest  terms.  This  is  not  something  which 
can  be  tied,  I  think,  to  a  calendar,  nor  can  it  be 
the  subject  of  prediction.  The  German  question 
is  an  important  one,  a  central  one.  It's  going  to 
take  time.  How  much  time,  who  can  say?  But 
if  anyone  has  in  mind  that  we  are  thinking  about 
or  considering  yielding  the  rights  of  the  West  in 
Berlin  or  the  rights  of  the  people  in  Berlin  in  any 
compromise  or  in  any  surrender,  they  should  re- 
vise their  thinking  because  that  just  isn't  the  case. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  what  was  in  the  minds 
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of  same  of  us  was  thnt  in  the  previous  negotia- 
tions there  was  some  consideration  given,  some 
talk  more  or  less  on  the  record,  ahout  a  possible 
reduction  in  the  number  of  forces  there.  Also 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  u^  is  the  faxit  that  the 
policy  in  the  past  insofar  as  Berlin  is  concerned 
has  generally  looked  toward  some  plan  for  uni- 
fying Germany  or  making  some  kind  of  present 
settlemsnt  in  Germany.  Is  there  anything  further 
you  could  say  on  this  matter  in  relation  to  those 
specific  points? 

A.  I  think  that  the  question  is  under  study.  I 
think  these  are  questions  on  which  I  should  defer. 

Q.  On  Germany  again,  Mr.  [Heinrich]  von 
Brentano  [German  Foreign  Minister']  made  a 
statement  where  it  was  reported  that  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned  the  question  of  the  seized  assets  is 
not  yet  settled  and  that  he  had  some  talks  here 


tJiat  would,  at  least  Tie  indicated  might,  lead  him 
to  believe  that  this  problem  would  he  continuing 
until  settled  more  in  line  with  what  he  had  wanted. 
Could  you  comment  on  this?  Have  we  planned 
to  renegotiate  an  agreement  that  the  Germans 
have  made  and  return  these  assets? 

A.  Well,  I  would  not  wish  to  comment  on  Mr. 
von  Brent  ano's  remarks.  I  haven't  seen  them, 
actually.  But  we  are  continuing  our  discussions, 
as  we  earlier  indicated,  on  the  two  questions  of  the 
dollar  balances  as  a  multilateral  problem  in  which 
Germany  has  perhaps  a  special  role  at  the  present 
time,  as  well  as  both  multilateral  and  bilateral 
discussions  on  the  question  of  aid  and  assistance 
which  the  West  can  give  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries.* I  would  not  want  to  go  beyond  that,  in 
commenting  on  the  Foreign  Mmister's  statement, 
until  I  have  had  a  chance  to  see  it. 


United  States  Foreign  Policy  in  a  Period  of  Change 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  an  interview 
filmed  at  Washington  on  March  3  between  Secre- 
tary Rusk  and  Robert  Kee  of  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  and  televised  over  the  BBC 
network  on  March  6. 


Press  release  111  dated  March  6 

Mr.  Kee:  Mr.  Secretary,  as  Pm  sure  you  will 
have  heard  by  now,  it^s  been  said  that  your  ap- 
pointment just  over  2  months  ago  to  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State  set  off  a  puzzled  reaching  for 
reference  books  all  over  the  world  to  find  out  just 
who  you  were.  Now,  although,  of  course,  you 
occupied  a  post  in  the  State  Department  under  the 
Truman  administration  and  since  then  you^ve  been 
president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  I  wonder 
has  this  projection  from  a  position  of  relative 
obscurity  to  one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the 
world  filled  you  with  trepidation  or  anxiety  at  all? 

Secretary  Rusk:  Well,  Mr.  Kee,  it's  a  very 
sobering  responsibility,  of  course,  but  one  has  to 
do  what  one  is  asked  to  do  in  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  If  there  are  those — and  I'm  sure  there 
are  many  in  different  parts  of  the  world — who  are 


somewhat  surprised  by  my  appointment,  I  can  say 
that  I  was  too. 

Q.  You  are,  of  course,  now  the  head  of  a  team 
of  individu/ds,  some  of  whom,  like  Mr.  Harriman 
and  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  are 
all  for  the  moment  much  better  known  in  the 
world  than  yourself.  Do  you  find  this  inhibits 
you  at  all? 

A.  No,  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  tradition,  law, 
and  by  the  confidence  of  the  President,  has  the 
responsibility  for  giving  leadership  to  the  formu- 
lation of  our  foreign  policy.  The  Secretary  is  the 
principal  adviser  to  the  President  on  foreign 
policy,  and  the  Department  of  State  is  his  princi- 
pal ai-m  in  foreign  policy. 

Q.  Well,  now,  however,  do  you  see  yourself  as 
taking  the  initiative  in  having  ideas  for  foreign 
policy,  or  is  it  really  the  Presidenfs  role  to  do 
that? 

A.  Initiative  should  be  taken  by  all  who  can 
come  up  with  ideas — the  President,  the  Secretary 
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of  State,  and  all  of  his  colleagues.  We  live  in  a 
world  situation  which  is  marked  by  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  revolutionaiy  cliange.  It  requires 
new  ideas  and  many  of  tliem — fresh  approaches 
and  imagination.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
ideas  and  imagination  fi'om  any  source. 

Q.  Well,  now,  we've  heard  a  great  deal  about 
this  ^^new  frontier''''  thafs  represented  hy  the  new 
administration.  Do  you  thinh  ifs  really  possible 
for  there  to  he  a  new  frontier  in  foreign  policy 
lohen  the  whole  world  is  imprisoned  in  this  stale- 
mate of  the  cold  war? 

A.  I  don't  believe  that  the  world  situation  is 
properly  called  a  "stalemate."  Indeed,  we  are 
in  a  period  of  great  change. 

Q.  In  what  loay? 

A.  We  are  witnessing  at  the  present  time  the 
disintegration  of  older  political  forms,  among 
them  colonial  empires.  We  are  seeing  coming 
into  being  international  organizations,  both  re- 
gional and  worldwide,  at  almost  a  breathtaking 
pace,  whether  one  is  thinking  of  the  Common 
Market  or  the  United  Nations  or  the  discussion 
of  a  Central  American  conmion  market  or 
SEATO  [Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization] 
or  the  Colombo  Plan  or  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
international  organizations  who  are  meeting  right 
around  the  year. 

Q.  Yes,  hut  now  these  are  all  surely  marginal 
areas,  whereas  the  real  issue  is  the  one  whether 
we  can  live  in  peace  lo'ith  the  Communist  powers. 
Is  there  any  room  for  fresh  thinhing  there? 

A.  Well,  this  problem  of  peace  is  affected  by 
what's  going  on  with  the  rest  of  these  things. 
One  speaks  in  tlois  coimtry,  I  suppose  in  yours, 
of  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations,  another 
powerful  force  toward  change.  The  Communist 
bloc  has  entered  this  world  of  change  in  these 
recent  years  with  gi'eat  new  energy,  and,  I  must 
say,  some  considerable  skill  and  sophistication. 

Peace  is  not  a  bilateral  relationship  between 
Washington  and  Moscow  or,  indeed,  between  the 
West  and  Moscow.  Peace  is  going  to  be  worked 
out  in  relation  to  these  changes  that  are  going  on. 
I  would  not  say  "stalemate"  at  all. 

Protection  of  Berlin 

Q.  Now,  you  criticized  the  previous  United 
States  administration  because  you  said  that  it 


tended  to  wait  for  a  ciisis  to  arise  before  formu- 
lating a  policy  to  deal  with  it.  Now,  how  would 
you  deal  with  a  new  crisis  that  might  arise  over 
the  old  problem  of  Berlin,  for  instance? 

A.  Well,  there  are  some  questions  which  just 
because  they're  old  do  not  necessarily  require  new 
treatment.  The  people  of  Berlin  want  to  be  free. 
They  have  been  free  in  a  viable  city  since  the  end 
of  t\\&  war.  I  think  that  that  is  the  central  prob- 
lem in  Berlin,  and  we  and  om-  friends  in  the  West 
are  determined  that  the  Berliners  will  remain 
free. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  a  free,  demilitarized 
city  of  Berlin,  in  the  toay  in  which  there  was  a 
free  city  of  Danzig  before  the  war,  a  possible 
solution? 

A.  Well,  I  would  not  want,  at  tliis  early  stage 
of  the  new  administration,  to  get  into  many  alter- 
natives that  are  going  to  be  proposed  over  the 
months  or  years  ahead  from  many  quai-ters.  The 
central  thing  is  the  freedom,  tlie  protection  of  the 
city  of  Berlin,  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  West  is  determined  to  see  that  that  occurs. 

Q.  Do  you  think  ifs  foreseeably  possible  that 
toe  might  one  day  be  able  to  have  some  sort  of 
disengagement  in  Europe  or  even  a  complete  wlth- 
draioal  of  conventional  forces?  That  is  to  say, 
provided  the  Rmsslans  did  the  same,  of  course? 

A.  Well,  I  doubt  very  much  that  peace  is  going 
to  come  about  by  a  general  formula.  Peace  is  a 
matter  of  hard  work,  detailed  negotiation,  ap- 
plication to  specific  problems  to  determine 
whether  on  specific  issues,  small  as  well  as  large, 
there  is  any  possibility  for  any  constructive 
arrangement. 

Now,  on  such  a  question  as  disarmament  there 
has  never  been  any  doubt  about  the  willingness 
or  readiness  of  a  democracy  to  disarm.  Tlie  his- 
torical record  of  this  question  is  that  democracies 
will  disann  at  the  least  pretext.  One  of  our  prob- 
lems since  World  War  I  lias  been  that  the  people 
in  the  world  who  are  committed  to  peace  liave  not 
been  strong  enough  to  deter  the  aggressor. 

Q.  Yes,  but  now  surely  we  feel  confident  that 
with  our  nuclear  power  we  have  got  a  real  deter- 
rent. What,  then,  is  the  case  for  maintaining 
conventional  forces  in  Europe? 

A.  Well,  the  problems  which  are  likely  to  arise 
and  have  arisen  in  the  past  are  problems  which 
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require  great  flexibility  of  means.    I  think  it  is 
the  flexibility  of  means  that's  important. 

The  Problem  of  Formosa 

Q.  If  we  can  turn  from  Europe  then  and  take 
another  very  old  prohletn,  the  problem  of  For- 
mosa, do  you  thiyik  it's  possible  for  there  to  he 
fresh  thinking  there? 

A.  Well,  if  you  mean  Formosa  itself,  the  United 
States  has  very  specific  commitments  to  the  Gov- 
ernment on  Formosa  and  to  the  security  of  that 
island. 

Q.  When  you  say  ^Hhe  Government  on  For- 
mosa,^'' luhat  about  the  Fomiosan  people  them- 
selves? Do  you  distinguish  them  from  the 
Government  on  Formosa? 

A.  No.  That  is,  we  think  of  the  Government 
and  people  on  the  island  of  Formosa.  Those  com- 
mitments stand,  and  there  is  no  question  about 
them. 

If  you  also  me^in  the  authorities  on  the  main- 
land— Peiping — we  have  seen  no  indication  of  any 
fresh  thinking  on  their  side  that  has  any  bearing 
upon  anything  like  normal  relations.  They  have 
continued  a  most  vituperative  campaign  against 
the  United  States  and  against  Americans.  They 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  the  most  aggressive 
leader  apparently  of  the  Commmiist  bloc  in  the 
doctrmal  discussions  between  Peiping  and  Mos- 
cow. They  have  insisted  that  no  normal  relations 
are  possible  unless  the  rest  of  us  all  yield  Formosa 
to  them.  So  I  would  suppose  that  the  prospects 
for  normal  relations  are  not  very  bright. 

Q.  Noio,  some  years  ago  you  yourself  said  that 
you  thought  that  Chiang  Kai-sheh  represented 
more  authentically  the  people  of  the  mainland  of 
China  than  the  Peking  regime.  Have  you  had  any 
fresh  thinking  since  then? 

A.  I  think,  if  I  recall  that  statement  correctly, 
that  I  was  referring  to  the  Govermnent  in 
Formosa  at  that  time,  and,  of  course,  the  United 
States  Government  recognized  that  Government 
at  that  time  as  the  Government  of  Cliina. 

Q.  It  still  does,  doesn't  it? 

A.  Of  course  it  does.  And  more  than  that,  the 
leadei-ship  from  the  mainland,  not  just  Govern- 
ment officials  but  their  professors,  their  scholars, 
their  scientists,  their  artists,  that  came  over  there, 


were  to  us  and  are  a  much  more  genuine  repre- 
sentation of  the  China  that  we  have  known  and 
the  great  traditions  of  Chma  than  what  appeared 
on  the  mauiland  at  that  time. 

Q.  So  you  would  still  say  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek\s  government  is  an  authentic  representative 
of  the  people  of  China? 

A.  I'm  talking  in  this  context  about  the  great 
cultural  heritage  of  China.  I  think  you  would 
find  a  more  direct  expression  of  that  in  Formosa 
than  you  would  in  another  regime. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  any  danger  of 
a  United  States  administration's  policy  being 
cramped  by  the  need  to  -maintain  certain  conven- 
tional, prefixed,  traditional  attitudes  at  home? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  quite  know  what  one  means 
by  "cramped"  in  this  condition.  A  government, 
particularly  a  government  in  a  democratic  society 
such  as  yours  or  oui-s,  is  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  responsive  to  the  attitude  and  general  ori- 
entation of  its  own  people.  For  example,  there 
is  a  very  simple  notion  that  most  Americans,  al- 
most all  Americans,  really  believe.  This  is  the 
notion  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That  helps  to 
explain  our  instinctive  reaction  toward  colonial- 
ism. That  helps  to  explain  our  concern  about 
the  situation  of  the  countries  in  Eastern  Europe, 
why  we  instinctively  find  ourselves  working  most 
closely  with  other  democratic  societies,  why  we 
are  worried  about  some  of  our  own  failures  in  our 
own  society  to  live  up  to  our  own  ideals. 

Now,  of  course,  tliere  are  great  streams  of  pol- 
icy like  that  which  are  guidelines  for  any  govern- 
ment regardless  of  its  party  orientation. 

Relationships  With  New  African  Nations 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  colonialism  which  you 
mentioned  just  now,  perhaps  we  could  turn  to 
Africa.  President  Kennedy  has  come  out  very 
strongly  supporting  Mr.  Mennen  Williams'  [J.s- 
sistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs']  statement 
about  Africa  being  for  the  Africans.  Noxo,  do 
you  think  the  previous  administration  was  per- 
haps a  little  insufficiently  categorical  in  backing 
such  a  view? 

A.  Well,  if  I  could  go  back  to  the  remarks  that 
I  have  just  made,  I  think  that  one  of  the  fresh 
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approaches  which  the  new  administration  can 
make  is  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  these  revolu- 
tionary changes  and  try  to  decide  what  our  relation 
to  these  changes  ought  to  be. 

Now,  to  a  considerable  extent  you  and  we  in 
the  West  should  be  thinking  about  how  we  can 
regain  the  leadership  of  our  own  revolutions — 
independence.  I  mean,  if  you  walk  into  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  you  will  see 
sitting  there  more  than  20  independent  members 
who  used  to  be  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
You  people — beginning  with  the  United  States, 
of  course — you  people  carried  notions  of  freedom 
with  you  wherever  you  went.  You  couldn't 
help  it. 

Well,  now,  we  in  the  West  have  tended  to  lose 
the  leadership  of  our  own  revolutions  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress,  for  national  independ- 
ence, for  freedom  itself,  for  constitutional 
government.  And  you  have  the  curious  jDhe- 
nomenon  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  stands  up  in  the 
General  Assembly  proposing  tliat  he  is  the  leader 
of  the  nationalist  revolution,  that  he  is  the  cham- 
pion of  national  independence — Mr.  Khrushchev, 
who  never  gave  away  anything.  And  he  makes 
some  headway  with  tliis  notion  at  the  expense  of 
you  and  us,  who  invented  tliis  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  therefore  thinJc  that  governments 
Slush  as,  for  instance,  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment and  even  the  Portuguese  Government  in 
Africa  are  prejudicing  the  cau^e  of  the  West? 

A.  Well,  I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  us 
in  the  West  to  come  to  a  right  and  reliable  rela- 
tionsliip  with  people  in  the  non-West  and  that 
the  whites  come  to  a  right  and  permanent  rela- 
tionship with  people  of  other  colors.  I  think 
that  everyone  has  a  great  admiration  for  the  way 
that  you  people  have  been  able  to  work  out  na- 
tional independence  on  the  one  side  followed  by 
close,  friendly  relationships  with  those  same 
peoples  after  the  divorce  has  occurred.  This  is 
a  remarkable  performance. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  is  the  most  important 
lesson  toe  must  learn  from  the  Congo? 

A.  That  the  road  to  independence  must  be 
planned  with  care,  that  leadership  should  be 
trained  along  the  way,  that  a  cadre  of  responsi- 
bility must  be  in  place  in  order  to  take  respon- 
sibility effectively,  and  that,  when  areas  of  this 
sort  go  through  this  painful,  sometimes  traumatic 


experience,  the  rest  of  us  should  be  careful  not 
to  embroil  these  areas  in  the  great,  tumultuous 
rivalries  that  are  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  if  we  can  avoid  it. 

Nuclear  Disarmament 

Q.  If  we  could  leave  Africa  now  and  return 
to  the  general  scene,  you  said  on  the  subject  of  neu- 
trals that,  unlike  others  toho  have  heen  concerned 
xoith  United  States  foreign  policy,  you  don't  nec- 
essarily think  that  those  xuho  are  not  for  you  are 
against  you. 

A.  I  have  said  that. 

Q.  Well,  notv,  there  are,  as  you  knoio,  people 
in  Britain  today — a  minority,  I  think,  hut  quite  a 
strong  minority — ivho  are  not  anti-American  hut 
who  nevertheless  think  that  the  best  way  to  reduce 
general  tension  in  the  world  between  the  two  big 
powers  and  to  arrive  at  general  disarmament 
vyould  be  for  Britain  to  dharm  as  a  nuclear  power 
unilaterally.  Now,  what  effect  do  you  think  that 
would  in  fact  have  on  world  tension? 

A.  Well,  I  think  this  question  tends  to  get 
turned  around.  Wlien  one  says  "neutral,"  it's  im- 
portant to  know  what  it  is  we're  neutral  about. 
We  hope  very  much  that  all  governments  and  all 
peoples  will  commit  themselves  firmly  and 
strongly  to,  say,  the  principles  that  appear  in  the 
preamble  and  articles  1  and  2  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

Q.  Yes,  hut  then  these — 

A.  That  is,  neutrality  is  not  indifference.  Now, 
my  remark  which  you  quoted  was  directed  to  the 
notion  that  we  do  not  insist  on  an  alliance  or  a 
commitment  to  us  as  a  price  for  our  friendship  or 
our  support  or  interest.  That's  all  that  I  had  in 
mind  there. 

On  the  second  part  of  your  question,  it  might 
be  worth  noting  that  very  few  of  the  problems 
between  Washington  and  Moscow  are  bilateral 
problems  between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  If  we  have  our  problems  with  them, 
it  is  because  of  the  anxiety  which  we  and  others 
have  about  what  they  might  do  to  people  some- 
where else — Western  Europe,  Middle  East,  South 
Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  wherever.  Now,  if  these 
areas  were  strong,  independent,  free,  leading  their 
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own  lives,  and  with  a  sense  of  security,  the  ten- 
sions between  "Wasliington  and  Moscow  would 
drop  veiy  fast  indeed. 

Q.  But,  of  course,  they  would  have  that  secu- 
rity from  the  Ainerican  deterrent,  wouldnH  they? 

A.  That  is  one  of  the  puqioses  of  the  Ameri- 
can deterrent. 

Q.  But,  then,  what  is  the  case  for  these  nations 
hecoining  nuclear  powers  themselves? 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  rather  involved  question  that 
I  wouldn't  like  to  get  into  at  this  time.  I  think 
tliat  there  is  considerable  danger  in  a  wide  distri- 
bution of  national  nuclear  power,  because  it 
greatly  increases  the  chance  of  mishap  or  accident 
or  misuse. 

Q.  But  you  wouldn't  agree  with  tlie.  unilater- 
alists that  unilateralist  nuclear  disarmament  hy 
Britain  is  likely  to  lead  to  general  disarmiiment? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  comment  on  the 
specific  point  of  unilateral  nuclear  disarmament 
on  the  part  of  Britain  or  any  other  particular 
country.  I'm  just  saying  that  in  general  the  at- 
tempt of  any  nation  to  pull  out  of  this  problem 
as  though  it  were  not  directly  concerned  would 
miss  the  main  point,  because  the  security  of  these 
areas  is  at  least  a  primary  problem  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow. 

Hopes  for  Agreement  With  Soviets 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  hopes  of  perhaps 
reaching  some  progress  with  disarmamient? 

A.  We  hope  so.  And  we  expect  to  approach 
that  question  very  seriously.  As  you  know,  we're 
going  into  the  nuclear  test  talks  on  March  21. 
We  shall  do  our  best  to  reach  an  agi-eement,  and 
after  that,  after  those  talks,  we  will,  of  course, 
be  getting  into  the  problems  of  more  general 
disarmament.  These  are  very  complex  questions, 
and  the  negotiations  will  be  undoubtedly  difficult, 
but  we  should  like  to  see  some  progress  made. 

I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that  the  burden 
of  armament  in  the  world  today  is  a  burden  which 
we  could  be  without.  I  think  also  we're  interested 
in  not  letting  the  anus  race  spread  into  areas 
where  it  has  not  been  before,  and  if  some  way 
could  be  found  to  help  the  newly  independent 
countries  to  avoid  an  arms  race  among  themselves 


so  that  their  resources  could  be  used  for  their  own 
economic  and  social  development  rather  than  for 
such  other  purposes,  they  would  be  much  better 
off  and  so  would  the  rest  of  us. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  chance  of  getting 
the  Russians  into  some  agreement  to  stop  that 
happening? 

A.  We  don't  know.    We  don't  know. 

Q.  Your  own  record  as  being  rather  against 
the  idea  of  what^s  been  called  '■'■summitry,''^  now, 
does  that  stand? 

A.  Well,  as  a  private  citizen  I  did  express 
some  views  on  this  subject.  I  felt,  thinking  of 
it  as  an  American,  that  the  noticeable  American 
reluctance  to  get  into  summit  diplomacy  over  the 
years  is,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  sound. 

Under  our  constitutional  system  it  is  not  easy 
for  our  President  to  be  away  a  great  deal  of  the 
time,  and  under  our  system  of  government  there 
are  problems  in  his  relations  with  the  Congress 
and  in  the  way  in  which  we  dispose  of  our  mat- 
ters here  at  home  which  require  him  to  be  at  his 
post  most  of  the  time. 

Also,  again  as  a  private  citizen,  I  pointed  out 
that  over  the  past  the  record  of  summit  diplomacy 
is  not  necessarily  encouraging.  I,  being  some- 
what old-fashioned  m  these  matters,  feel  tradi- 
tional diplomacy  should  be  used  a  great  deal  but 
that  we  should  not  give  up  any  means  for  settling 
disputes,  that  we  should  not  abandon  any  tech- 
nique, that  we  should  keep  ourselves  flexible,  so 
that  any  of  us  who  are  carrying  public  responsi- 
bility can  do  what  has  to  be  done  to  get  on  with 
the  main  job,  which  is  to  maintain  peace. 

Q.  One  last  question,  Mr.  Secretary.  Do  you 
believe  that  the  Russians  really  believe  in 
coexistence? 

A.  Well,  there  are  many  words  on  which  you 
would  need  perhaps  a  bilateral  glossary  as  be- 
tween the  free  peoples  and  the  Communists. 
"Freedom"  is  one.  "Peace"  is  one.  Perhaps  "co- 
existence" is  one.  I  think  that  there  have  been 
times  when  they  seem  to  be  quite  convinced  that 
coexistence,  as  we  might  understand  it,  is  possi- 
ble. But  when  one  reads  declarations  such  as  the 
recent  declaration  of  the  Communist  summit 
about  Communist  purposes  or  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
speech  on  January  6th,  one  wonders  if  we're  not 
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back  to  the  problem  of  definition  and  under- 
standing. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  be  categorical  about  such 
an  important  concept  as  this.  We  intend,  on  our 
own  side,  and  I'm  sui-e  that  you  people  do  your- 
selves— we  intend  to  work  earnestly,  Avith  care, 
with  imagination,  to  find  out  whether  coexistence 
is  possible. 

Q.  Thank  you  very  m,uch,  Mr.  Secretary. 

A.  Thank  you. 


Presidents  of  U.S.  and  Yugoslavia 
Exchange  Greetings 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  4 

The  White  House  on  March  Jf.  released  the  fol- 
lowing exchange  of  messages  hetween  President 
Kennedy  and  Marshal  Josip  Bros  Tito.,  President 
of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

President  Kennedy  to  Marshal  Tito 

February  25,  1961 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  wish  to  acknowledge  be- 
latedly the  congratulations  and  the  good  wishes 
conveyed  in  your  message  of  January  20  on  the  oc- 
casion of  my  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
United  States.    I  deeply  appreciate  your  message. 
I  share  fully  your  confidence  in  the  continuing 
favorable  development  of  relations  between  our 
two  countries  and  your  recognition  of  the  need 
for  the  utmost  efforts  to  solve  by  peaceful  means 
the  critical  problems  facing  the  world. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 

His  Excellency 

Marshal  Josip  Broz  Trro, 

President  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 

Yiigoslavia, 
Belgrade. 

Marshal  Tito  to  President  Kennedy 

Jandary  20,  1961 

His  Excellency  John  F.  Kennedy 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

On  the  occasion  of  your  inauguration  I  am  addressing 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  peoples  of  Yugo- 
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slavia  and  in  my  own  name  my  sincere  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  success  of  your  worlt. 

I  tnist  that  your  personal  efforts  in  the  present  complex 
and  serious  situation  will  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  the  international  relations  and  the  peaceful  solution  of 
the  burning  world  problems. 

I  am  confident  that  the  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries shall  further  develop  towards  deepening  of  mutual 
respect,  understanding  and  cooperation. 

Josip  Bboz  Trro 


President  Asics  for  Wider  Discretion 
on  Aid  to  Eastern  Europe 

The  White  House  on  March  7  made  public  the 
following  letter  from  President  Kennedy  to  Vice 
President  Johnson.  An  identical  letter  was  sent 
to  Sa7n  Raybum.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentati/ves. 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  7 

February  21,  1961 
Dear  Mr.  Prestoent  :  In  the  State  of  the  Union 
address  ^  I  asked  the  Congress  for  increased  dis- 
cretion to  use  economic  tools  as  an  aid  in  re-estab- 
lishing our  historic  ties  of  friendship  with  the 
people  of  Eastern  Europe. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  early  action  on  legis- 
lation to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Such  legisla- 
tion— along  the  lines  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  September  12, 
1959 — accompanies  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
President  of  the  Senate 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  B.C. 

A    B  I  L  L 

To  amend  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. That  section  102  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  C!ontrol  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  102.  Responsibility  for  giving  effect  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  shall  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State 
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or  such  other  ofBcer  as  the  President  may  designate,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Administrator'." 

Sec.  2.  Section  303  of  title  III  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.S.C.  1613b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
furnishing  economic  and  financial  assistance  to  any  nation 
or  area,  except  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  Communist-held  areas  of  the  Far  East,  whenever  the 
President  determines  that  such  assistance  is  important  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That,  after 
teiTuinatiou  of  assistance  to  any  nation  as  provided  in 
sections  103(b)  and  203  of  this  Act,  assistance  shall  be 
resumed  to  such  nation  only  in  accordance  with  section 
104  of  this  Act.  The  President  shall  immediately  report 
any  determination  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  with 
reasons  therefor  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  first  proviso  of  section  103(b)  of  this 
Act,  direct  the  continuance  of  assistance  to  a  country 
which  knowingly  permits  shipments  of  items  other  than 
arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  and  atomic  energy 
materials  to  any  nation  or  area  receiving  economic  or 
financial  assistance  pursuant  to  a  determination  made 
under  section  303(a)  of  this  Act." 


Letters  of  Credence 

Tunisia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Tunisia, 
Habib  Bourguiba,  Jr.,  presented  liis  credentials  to 
President  Kennedy  on  March  10.  For  texts  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  124 
dated  March  10. 

Ambassador  Harriman  Visits  Iran 

Press  release  131  dated  March  11 

The  Department  of  State  annomiced  on  March 
11  that  Ambassador  at  Large  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man has  accepted  the  personal  invitation  of  His 
Majesty  the  Shah  of  Iran  to  visit  Tehran  follow- 
ing the  Ambassador's  current  European  trip. 
Ambassador  Harriman  expects  to  be  in  Tehran 
from  March  12  to  March  15. 

The  Ambassador's  visit  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  friendly  exchange  of  views  with  re- 
gard to  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  the  two 
countries.  The  Shah  and  Ambassador  Harriman 
have  been  close  friends  since  1951,  when  the  Am- 
bassador undertook  a  special  mission  to  Iran. 
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President  Kennedy  Holds  Talks 
With  President  of  Ghana 

071  March  8  President  Kwame  Nkrumah  of 
Ghana  made  an  informal  visit  to  Washington  at 
the  invitation  of  President  Kennedy.  Following 
are  an  exchange  of  remarks  mmle  upon  Mr. 
Nkrumah''s  arrival,  the  text  of  a  joint  communique 
issued  following  the  meeting  between  the  two 
Presidents,  and  remarks  made  xohen  President 
Kennedy  introduced  President  Nkrumah  to  news 
coi^esforulents  at  the  White  House. 


WELCOMING  REMARKS 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  8 
President  Kennedy 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome 
again  to  the  United  States,  which  he  knows  so 
well,  the  first  citizen  of  Ghana,  President 
NkiTimah. 

Yesterday,  in  liis  speech  at  the  United  Nations, 
he  quoted  a  common  hero,  I  believe,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Thomas  Jefferson  also  once  said,  "The 
disease  of  liberty  is  catching." 

It  has  been  the  object  of  our  guest's  life  to  make 
sure  that  that  disease  of  liberty  spreads  aroimd 
the  globe.  He  has  fought  for  it  in  his  own  coun- 
try. He  fights  for  it  in  Africa — he  fights  for  it 
in  the  world. 

We  share  the  same  basic  aspiration  for  the 
United  States  as  he  works  for  his  own  coimtry. 
We  share  the  same  basic  aspiration  for  Africa  that 
he  wishes  for — and  for  the  world. 

It  is  therefore  a  great  honor  and  a  great 
pleasure  for  me,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  welcome  a  distinguished  citizen  of  a  friendly 
country  and  also  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the 
world,  the  President  of  Ghana,  President 
Nkrumah. 

President  Nkrumali 

Mr.  President,  as  this  is  our  first  meeting  since 
your  assumption  of  responsibility  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  may  I  be  permitted  to  offer  you 
my  personal  and  hearty  congratulations  and  those 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  Ghana.  We  all 
look  forward  to  a  period  of  continued  cooperation 
and  understanding  between  our  two  countries. 
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I  hope  that  our  meeting  today  will  strengthen 
our  relations  and  contribute  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  lasting  peace  and  stability  in  Africa  and 
in  the  world. 

These  are  troublous  times.  They  are  also  times 
of  opportunity  for  action.  Let  us,  therefore,  em- 
phasize and  consolidate  the  very  many  things  that 
miite  us  and  from  that  starting  point  tackle  the 
problems  which  confront  us  m  our  time.  I  am 
sure,  Mr.  President,  that  success  will  crown  our 
efforts. 

I  thank  you  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  the  warm  welcome  that  has  been  accorded  to 
me. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 

White  House  presB  release  dated  March  8 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  President 
Kwame  Nkrumah  exchanged  views  this  afternoon 
regarding  the  general  situation  in  Africa  as  well 
as  various  aspects  of  current  relations  between  tha 
United  States  and  the  Eepublic  of  Ghana. 

The  two  Presidents  reviewed  economic  and  po- 
litical problems  of  common  interest  and  reaffirmed 
their  desire  to  work  together  toward  increasing  the 
existing  fund  of  respect  and  good  will  shared  by 
the  Governments  and  peoples  of  Ghana  and  the 
United  States.  The  importance  of  mutual  confi- 
dence and  understanding  was  emphasized  by  the 
two  Presidents. 

The  two  Presidents  recognized  the  central  im- 
portance of  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Africa  and  the  importance  of  the  African  coun- 
tries and  their  leaders  working  together  for  the 
peaceful  development  of  that  great  continent.  In 
particular,  they  are  convinced  of  the  need  for  un- 
flagging and  genuine  support,  both  moral  and  ma- 
terial, of  United  Nations  efforts  to  bring  peace  to 
the  people  of  the  Congo  and  to  promote  peace 
and  stability  in  the  continent  as  a  whole.  They 
also  agreed  that  the  nations  of  Africa  should  be 
supported  in  the  development  of  their  natural  re- 
sources so  as  to  benefit  the  continent  as  a  whole 
and  provide  a  promising  future  for  tlieir  peoples 
in  full  and  unfettered  freedom. 

Both  expressed  gratification  at  this  opportunity 
occasioned  by  Dr.  Nkrumah's  visit  to  the  United 
Nations,  for  this  informal  meeting. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  MR.  NKRUMAH 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  8 
Remarks  by  President  Kennedy 

I  know  that  all  of  you  are  anxious  to  speak  to 
the  President,  and  I  will  release  him  immediately. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  the  communique  is  going 
to  go  out  very  shortly,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  some 
copies  of  it,  which  will  be  available  to  you  all, 
which  covers  the  main  points  which  we  wanted  to 
mention. 

I  just  want  to  say,  speaking  personally,  that  we 
have  had  a  most  fruitful  talk.  I  tliink  it's  most 
helpful.  We  have  a  veiy  high  regard  for  the 
President.  As  I  said  at  the  airport,  it  is  a  great 
source  of  pride  to  us  as  Americans  that  he  studied 
here  in  the  United  States,  that  he  knows  our  coun- 
try well,  that  he  spent  over  10  years  of  his  life 
here.  I  think  he  knows  the  traditions  of  our  coun- 
try, and  I  am  sure  he  knows  its  aspirations;  and 
I  am  sure  that  he  knows  that  we  wish  for  him 
and  for  his  countiy  the  best  of  good  fortune  and 
speedy  and  swift  progi-ess  toward  a  constantly  im- 
proving standard  of  living,  that  we  mean  to  do 
our  part  in  cooperation  with  his  efforts. 

In  addition,  I  emphasized  to  him  that  we  are 
anxious  for  peace  in  Africa  so  that  the  people  of 
Africa  can  develop  their  resources.  We  are  anx- 
ious also  to  see  the  people  of  Africa  living  in  free- 
dom. This  has  been  a  long  tradition  of  this  coun- 
try, stretching  back  to  our  earliest  beginnings.  We 
ourselves  are  a  revolutionary  people,  and  we  want 
to  see  for  other  people  what  we  have  been  able 
to  gain  for  ourselves. 

So  we  have  been  honored  to  have  the  President 
here,  and  we  regard  him  as  a  strong  figui-e  in  his 
own  country  and  as  a  strong  figure  in  Africa ;  and 
therefore  this  exchange  of  views  has  been  most 
helpful  to  this  administration.  And  I  am  sure  he 
realizes  how  welcome  he  is,  and  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  an  opj^ortunity  to  intro- 
duce him  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  to  my  daughter. 
He  has  young  children  who  are  younger  than 
mine,  so  that  it  shows  how  vital  Africa  is. 

Remarks  by  President  Nkrumah 

May  I  add  this,  that  meeting  you  has  been  a 
wonderful  experience  for  me,  and  I  really  mean 
that.    Thank  you. 
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The  United  Nations'  Capacity  To  Act 

hy  Harlan  Cleveland  ^ 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  most  hopeful  for  the  future  of  an 
organized  world  community,  is  that  the  United 
Nations  has  developed  a  large  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing capacity  to  act.  It  has  demonstrated  that  an 
international  organization  can  in  fact  mobilize 
funds  and  people  for  economic  development,  that 
it  can  in  fact  supei-vise  the  administration  of  de- 
pendent areas,  that  it  can  in  fact  put  together  a 
military  force  and  a  group  of  civilian  adminis- 
trators to  bring  a  modicum  of  order  and  security 
where  there  might  otherwise  be  civil  war  and 
communal  rioting. 

Each  time  the  Organization  takes  on  a  new  and 
bigger  task  the  skeptics  wonder  if  it  can  survive 
the  test.  If  the  World  Bank  had  tackled  the 
Indus  project  10  years  ago,  it  might  have  failed. 
If  the  United  Nations  had  tackled  the  Congo  or 
even  the  Gaza  Strip  10  years  ago,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  it  had  the  executive  leadership  or  could 
have  developed  the  executive  energy  to  carry 
it  off.  Ten  years  ago,  indeed,  the  only  way 
the  United  Nations  could  act  was  by  delegating 
the  executive  side  of  the  job  to  one  or  a  group  of 
its  members — as  the  Security  Coimcil  did  in  set- 
ting up  a  defense  force  for  Korea  under  American 
military  leadership. 

But  now,  after  smaller  political  and  military 
tryouts  in  several  parts  of  the  Middle  East,  the 
community  of  nations  has  come  face  to  face  in 
the  Congo  with  the  question  whether  it  can  de- 
velop and  maintain  a  truly  international  opera- 
tion— whether  it  can  make  internationalism 
operational.  It  is  a  big  operation — 18,000  troops 
and  perhaps  eventually  25,000,  several  hundred 
civilian  administrators,  scheduled  to  cost  at  least 
$135  million  this  year. 

It  would  have  been  more  orderly  to  proceed 
from  the  Gaza  Strip  to  the  Congo  in  smaller  steps, 
developing  more  gradually  the  United  Nations' 
military  and  administrative  capability  for  field 
operations,  instead  of  having  to  put  together  so 


"  Address  made  before  the  11th  annual  conference  of 
national  organizations,  sponsored  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  United  Nations,  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Mar.  12  (press  release  129  dated  Mar.  11).  Mr.  Cleveland 
is  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization 
Affairs. 
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Need  for  Public  Understanding  of  U.  N. 
Stressed  by  President  Kennedy 

The  folJoming  is  the  text  of  a  message  from 
President  Kennedy  to  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  Herman 
W.  Steinkraus,  president,  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  United  Nations. 

March  12,  1961 

Dear  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  SIr.  Steinkraus  :  The 
opening  on  March  seventh  of  the  General  Assembly 
has  again  focused  attention  on  those  crises  in  the 
world  which,  if  unresolved,  can  only  invite  con- 
flict. The  United  Nations  offers  by  far  our  best 
channel  for  finding  reasonable  and  just  solutions 
to  them.  Never  has  there  been  a  greater  need  for 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  indeed  for  those  of 
all  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  to  under- 
stand these  critical  issues.  The  United  Nations 
must  succeed  because  the  alternative  is  the  aban- 
donment of  the  principle  of  a  world  governed  by 
law  to  a  world  dominated  by  force. 

The  Eleventh  Conference  of  National  Organiza- 
tions on  the  United  Nations,  which  is  taking  place 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations,  has  a  vital  tasli  in  helping 
to  project  the  urgent  need  for  strong  and  vigorous 
public  understanding  and  support  of  our  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations.  In  this  effort,  you  have 
my  full  encouragement. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy 


large  a  field  organization  in  one  giant  executive 
stride.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  nations  who  have 
served  on  the  Security  Council  that  they  not  only 
made  it  possible  to  start  in  the  Congo  but  they 
continued  and  strengthened  the  mandate  when 
the  going  got  rough  last  month.^ 

It  is  a  tribute  above  all  to  the  imagination  and 
pertinacity  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  that  he  did  not 
shrink  from  this  opportunity  to  show  that  an 
international  organization  can  act  as  well  as  talk. 
Even  the  Soviets  found  a  backhanded  way  to  ex- 
press their  admiration :  In  their  impugning  attack 
on  the  office  of  the  Secretary-General  they  said 
they  would  refuse  to  "recognize"  him,  uncon- 
sciously using  about  a  secretariat  official  the  lan- 
guage usually  reserved  in  diplomacy  for  relations 
among  sovereign  states. 


'  For  background,  see  Bclletin  of  Mar.  13,  1961,  p.  359. 
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If  the  Congo  operation  can  be  maintained  long 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  set  the  Congo  on  a 
new  path  of  relatively  peaceful  politics,  there  is 
more  executive  work  ahead  of  the  United  Nations. 
There  will  be  other  vacuums  to  fill  with  pacifying 
troops  and  administrative  know-liow  and  eco- 
nomic aid.  And  there  might  be  other  kinds  of 
operations :  eventually,  for  example,  a  control  sys- 
tem for  tlie  hundreds  or  thousands  of  satellites 
hurtling  through  the  heavens. 

Our  Soviet  friends  are  alarmed  by  the  demon- 
stration that  an  international  agency  can  develop 
the  capacity  to  act,  and  act  on  a  substantial  scale 
under  emergency  conditions.  They  prefer  the  sort 
of  competitive,  bilateral  intervention  in  which 
each  victoiy  takes  the  form  of  a  "compromise"  by 
splitting  a  weak  country  in  half  and  establisliing 
another  miserable  satellite  on  earth.  And  in  the 
longer  run  they  are  alarmed  by  the  possibility 
that  the  growing  operational  capability  of  the 
United  Nations  to  carry  out  a  charter  which  is 
full  of  dangerous  thoughts  about  freedom  of 
choice  for  all  men  may  simply  bury  the  Commu- 
nist version  of  history  without  even  a  major  war 
to  show  for  it. 

This  is  why  the  Soviets  have  zeroed  in  on  the 
Secretary-General.  They  know,  from  their  own 
administrative  experience  as  well  as  from  the  ex- 
perience of  bui'eaucracies  everywhere,  that  execu- 
tive power  can  only  be  effectively  organized  if 
some  one  person  is  ultimately  in  charge.  They 
know  that  to  put  a  committee  in  charge  of  a  com- 
plex operation  is  a  device  for  making  sure  that 
the  operation  will  sicken  fast  ■with  timidity  and 
indecision,  those  universal  symptoms  of  adminis- 
trative failure. 

But  there  is  today  in  being  a  United  Nations 
operation.  There  will  have  to  be  more  and  better 
ones  in  the  future.  That  is  why  we  have  to  make 
the  Congo  program  work — and  pick  up  our  very 
large  share  of  the  tab.  That  is  why  we  also  need 
to  help  the  United  Nations  get  itself  organized  in 
the  field  of  technical  assistance  and  investment 
financing,  so  as  to  bring  its  many  instruments  to 
bear  more  effectively  in  support  of  each  country's 
economic  development  progi-am.  That  is  why  we 
have  to  press  for  cooperative  operations  in  many 
fields  of  scientific  and  technical  exploration. 

That  is  why,  finally,  it  is  possible  for  every  citi- 
zen to  distinguish  between  phony  disarmament 
proposals  and  real  ones.    The  real  ones  will  con- 


tain plans  for  an  international  organization  with 
the  capacity  to  act — to  inspect,  to  control,  to  pub- 
lish, perhaps  even  to  restrict  to  international  use 
some  of  the  more  dangerous  of  mankind's  toys. 
The  phony  proposals  will  be  those  which  envisage 
a  sweeping  legislative  act  by  the  Parliament  of 
Man  but  cripple  or  reject  the  executive  follow- 
through. 

And  so  I  suggest  to  you  a  criterion  for  every 
action  we  take  that  affects  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem of  organizations:  Does  it  enhance,  or  does  it 
tend  to  destroy,  the  Organization's  capacity  to 
take  executive  action  ? 


Pakistan  Finance  Minister 
Calls  at  White  House 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  7 

Pakistan  Finance  Minister  [Mohammed] 
Shoaib  and  Pakistan  Ambassador  Aziz  Ahmed 
called  on  President  Jolin  F.  Kennedy  at  the 
"VVliite  House  on  March  7. 

The  President  assured  Mr.  Shoaib  that  his  ad- 
ministration has  the  highest  regard  for,  and  con- 
fidence in,  the  close  ties  of  friendsliip  and  alliance 
wliich  bind  Pakistan  and  the  United  States. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Shoaib  then  discussed 
various  aspects  of  United  States-Pakistan  rela- 
tions, and  the  President  expressed  the  continuing 
intention  of  tlie  United  States  to  cooperate  with 
Pakistan  in  its  economic  development  efforts. 
President  Kennedy  confinned  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  negotiate  a  4-year  program 
to  provide  under  Public  Law  480  agricultural 
commodities  to  assist  Pakistan's  development 
programs. 

The  President  also  expressed  to  Mr.  Shoaib 
his  pleasure  that  President  Mohammed  Ayub 
Khan  of  Pakistan  had  accepted  his  invitation  to 
pay  a  state  visit  to  the  United  States  in  the  latter 
part  of  November. 


President  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia 
To  Visit  United  States 

White  House  press  release  dated  March  9 

President  Kennedy  announced  on  March  9  that 
President  [Habib]  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia  has  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  to  make  a  state  visit  to  this 
country.    The  Tunisian  President  will  arrive  at 
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Wasliington  on  May  3  for  a  3-day  stay  and  will 
then  visit  several  other  cities  in  the  United  States. 
He  will  stay  in  this  country  approximately  a  week. 
President  Kennedy  stated,  in  making  the  an- 
nouncement, "Tunisia  is  a  new  state,  but  it  has  al- 
ready won  great  respect  for  its  devotion  to  princi- 


ple and  its  determination  to  develop  its  resources 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  its  people.  In  greet- 
ing President  Bourguiba  we  will  not  only  be  wel- 
coming a  dynamic  leader  but  a  statesman  whose 
courageous  advocacy  of  international  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  is  universally  admired." 


A  New  Frontier  in  Free-World  Economic  Cooperation 


hy  Under  Secretary  Ball ' 


I  have  been  expatriated  from  Cliicago  for  al- 
most 20  years,  and  each  time  I  return  I  am  struck 
anew  with  the  changing  face  of  this  ebullient  city. 
It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  between  my  all-too- 
rare  visits  you  have  torn  down  most  of  your  build- 
ings and  replaced  them  with  even  larger  and  more 
elegant  structures.  Glass  and  aluminum  and 
stainless  steel  have  .supplanted  the  brick  and  stone 
and  concrete  familiar  to  my  boyhood.  Chicago 
seems  busier,  more  vital,  and  more  vigorous  than 
it  did  even  when  I  was  a  young,  confused,  and 
overpaid  lawyer — long  before  I  became  an  aging, 
confused,  and  underpaid  bureaucrat. 

These  symbols  of  progress  are  not  confined  to 
Chicago — nor  are  they  confined  to  the  United 
States.  It  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  most  familiar 
cliclies  of  our  day  that  we  live  in  a  world  of 
enormously  rapid  change.  Most  of  us  have 
learned  that,  if  we  Americans  are  to  flourish  as 
a  people,  as  a  nation,  as  a  society,  as  a  civilization, 
we  must  adapt  our  tliinking  and  our  actions  to 
change.  We  must  strive  to  direct  it  and  not 
merely  be  moved  by  it. 

What  extraordinary  things  have  happened  in 
this  generation !  How  different  is  the  world  from 
that  of  even  15  years  ago !  Then  the  most  brutal 
war  in  history  had  just  drawn  to  an  agonizing 
close,  leaving  a  great  part  of  civilized  society 

'  Address  made  before  the  24th  Chicago  World  Trade 
Conference  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Mar.  7  (press  release  113 
dated  Mar.  6). 


shattered  and  in  grave  disorder.  Nowhere  was 
this  more  evident  than  in  Europe,  where  the  great 
land  battles  were  fought.  The  armies  that  re- 
treated or  advanced  across  France,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  into  Germany  had  left  an  appalling 
trail  of  devastation.  And  what  the  armies  had 
only  damaged,  a  massive  air  offensive  had  de- 
stroyed. Shattered  cities,  broken  bridges,  rail- 
road yards  that  looked  like  a  child's  playroom 
the  day  after  Christmas,  factories  mere  bricks  and 
rubble — I  need  not  continue  this  dolorous  list. 
Many  of  you  were  there.  You  remember  it  all 
too  well. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  devastation  the  United 
States  emerged  from  the  war  as  the  single  strong 
and  prosperous  nation  of  the  West.  Our  cities 
were  untouched,  our  roads  and  bridges  and  rail- 
roads undamaged,  our  industrial  plants  unscathed. 
During  the  war  years  our  total  production  had 
increased  by  nearly  100  percent.  We  had  60  per- 
cent of  all  the  gold  in  the  world.  We  were,  in 
fact,  the  Mount  Everest  among  world  powers. 

But  this  situation  of  unique  prosperity  was 
neither  to  our  liking  nor  in  our  interest.  A  man 
cannot  forever  exist  strong  and  healtliy  in  a  com- 
munity where  everyone  else  is  ill.  Even  from  a 
narrow  economic  point  of  view,  if  we  were  to 
realize  our  great  potential  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment we  had  to  have  world  markets.  That 
meant  we  needed  prosperous  neighbors.  What 
would  have  been  desirable  from  a  narrow  economic 
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interest  was  made  imperative  by  the  growing 
shape  and  threat  of  Soviet  power. 

We  can  be  proud  that  at  that  critical  point  in 
our  history  we  acted  with  great  wisdom.  In  1947 
we  undertook  through  the  Marshall  plan  to  help 
rebuild  the  economies  of  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. With  the  perspective  of  history  we  can 
measure  the  abundant  success  of  that  effort.  In 
the  4  intensive  years  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
major  nations  of  Europe  recovered  their  strength 
and  vitality,  found  a  second  wind,  and  began  to 
march  toward  previously  unknown  levels  of  pro- 
duction at  an  accelerating  pace.  Today,  as  we  all 
know,  Europe  is  not  merely  prosperous  but  strong. 
Not  only  have  the  European  people  rebuilt  their 
economies ;  they  have  made  great  progress  toward 
unifying  and  combining  their  energies  in  common 
institutions.  And  as  a  result  of  these  efforts,  we 
face  a  wholly  different  relationship  with  our  Eu- 
ropean friends  and  with  the  other  advanced  econ- 
omies of  the  world. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  new  relationship  ? 
It  is  no  longer  a  relationship  of  the  weak  to  the 
strong,  of  the  followers  to  the  leader.  It  is  some- 
thing far  healthier — the  relationship  of  the  strong 
to  the  stronger.  We  are  no  longer  the  single  giant 
among  nations.  We  are  rather  the  largest  giant 
in  a  world  of  giants,  the  strongest  among  the 
strong,  the  first  among  equals. 

This  relationship,  I  need  hardly  insist,  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  have  failed 
to  grow.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  grown  enor- 
mously since  those  immediate  postwar  days.  Our 
gross  national  product  is  21/^  times  what  it  was 
then.  Our  commercial  exports  are  nearly  twice  as 
high. 

It  is,  of  course,  inevitable  that  such  a  funda- 
mental change  in  economic  relations  must  bring 
far-reaching  implications.  It  is  of  two  of  the 
most  important  of  these  implications  that  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  tonight.  I  suggest  that  they  can 
be  summed  up  by  two  words :  interdependence  and 
partnership. 

Interdependence  of  Economically  Advanced  Nations 

Let  me  comment  first  on  the  new  element  of 
interdependence  that  marks  our  relations  with  the 
other  economically  advanced  nations.  In  the  pre- 
war years,  of  course,  dependence  was  all  in  one 
direction.   "Wlien  we  were  the  single  towering  eco- 
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nomic  power  in  the  Western  World,  cyclical 
changes  in  the  European  economy  had  little  effect 
upon  our  own.  Our  economic  strength  was  so 
overwhelming  that  we  could  very  well  have  been 
virtually  an  island  vmto  ourselves.  Our  economy 
was  largely  unaffected  by  whatever  economic  pol- 
icies other  states  might  individually  pursue. 

Today  the  situation  is  wholly  changed.  In  a 
world  where  currencies  are  widely  convertible, 
where  capital  moves  freely,  where  the  windows  of 
most  of  the  major  trading  nations  have  been 
opened  wider  and  wider  to  world  competition,  the 
implications  of  interdependence  become  more  and 
more  clear. 

I  know  of  no  better  demonstration  of  the  full 
nature  of  this  interdependence  than  our  recent 
problems  with  our  balance  of  payments.  Our  defi- 
cit, about  which  there  has  been  so  much  discussion 
in  the  last  few  months,  is  not  primarily  an  Amer- 
ican problem;  it  reflects  a  basic  disequilibrium  in 
the  balance  of  accounts  of  the  whole  free  world. 
It  is  not  a  problem  for  the  United  States  alone, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  we  not  attempt  to  rectify 
it  solely  by  our  own  actions. 

If  we  attempted  to  eliminate  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  merely  by  unilateral  measures — 
and  we  could  do  so  quite  easily — we  would  weaken 
the  free  world.  We  would  get  rid  of  our  deficit 
by  passing  it  on  to  countries  that  could  sustain  it 
only  at  enormous  cost. 

We  are,  therefore,  determined  to  seek  situations 
that  will  not  merely  shift  but  will  diminish  the 
imbalance  in  free-world  accounts.  Our  persistent 
balance-of-payments  deficit  is  to  a  large  extent  a 
reflection  of  the  persistent  balance-of-payments 
surpluses  of  certain  other  free-world  countries. 
The  solution  of  the  free-world  problem  must  lie, 
therefore,  in  action  by  surplus  and  deficit  coim- 
tries  alike  to  restore  a  general  and  healthy 
equilibrium. 

An  appreciation  of  this  fact  underlay  President 
Kennedy's  balance-of-payments  message  to  Con- 
gress,^ and  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  found 
general  agreement  on  this  point  during  recent  dis- 
cussions with  certain  of  our  European  friends. 

This  past  weekend  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  gave  tangible  expres- 
sion to  its  responsibility  as  a  surplus  country  when 
it  revalued  the  deutsche  mark  by  about  5  percent. 
This  was  a  modest,  but  helpful,  step  toward  re- 


'  For  text,  see  Buixetin  of  Feb.  27,  1961,  p.  287. 
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moving  the  basic  disequilibrium  in  free-world 
accomits.  It  should  also  serve  to  discourage  the 
short-term  movements  that  have  been  inspired  by 
micertainty  as  to  the  future  value  of  the  deutsche 
mark. 

The  Netherlands,  whose  reser^'es  have  also  m- 
creased  markedly  in  the  past  year  or  so,  took  simi- 
lar action,  raising  the  exchange  rate  of  the  guilder 
by  approximately  5  percent.  This  also  should 
contribute  to  a  better  balance  in  the  international 
payments  pattern. 

Later  this  month  I  shall  visit  Germany  and 
England.  I  expect  that  in  the  coui'se  of  my  con- 
versations in  Bomi,  and  m  the  London  discussions 
that  will  follow,  there  will  be  indications  of  addi- 
tional measures  along  other  lines  which  the  Ger- 
man Government  will  take  toward  restoring  the 
unbalance  in  free- world  accounts. 

I  do  not  intend  tonight  after  such  a  pleasant 
dmner  to  impose  upon  your  good  humor  with  a 
detailed  analysis  of  our  balance-of-payments 
problem.  I  should  like,  however,  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  call  attention  to  two  contentions  which 
have  been  greatly  overstated : 

The  first  is  that  our  deficit  means  that  American 
merchandise  can  no  longer  compete  in  the  world 
market  and,  hence,  we  must  adopt  new  protection- 
ist measures.  One  can  hardly  reconcile  this  wdth 
our  performance  last  year,  when  we  had  a  $4.7 
billion  surplus  of  United  States  merchandise  ex- 
ports over  merchandise  imports.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  there  is  reason  for  American  indus- 
ti-y  to  be  complacent.  If  we  do  not  continue  to  in- 
crease our  productivity  and  if  we  do  not  restrain 
the  pressures  that  can  lead  to  a  new  wage-price 
spiral,  we  may  j-et  lose  our  place  in  the  world 
markets.  I  need  hardly  remind  this  audience  that 
in  today's  higlily  competitive  world  American  in- 
dustry must  compete  as  aggressively  as  it  ever  has 
in  our  history.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  for 
us  to  fear  competition.    But  compete  we  must. 

The  second  fallacy  is  that  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  results  prmcipally,  or  even  in  sub- 
stantial part,  from  our  aid  to  less  fortmiate  coun- 
tries. In  actual  fact  it  has  been  a  relatively  minor 
influence  in  the  past  and  will  be  even  less  this  year. 
As  a  temporary  measure  we  are  now  insisting  that 
the  dollars  pro\aded  through  assistance  programs 
must  be  substantially  spent  in  the  United  States. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  and 
about  four-fifths  of  the  overall  foreign  aid  pro- 


gram are  spent  in  the  purchase  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  the  United  States  and  therefore  have  no 
effect  of  any  kind  on  our  balance  of  pajanents. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  money  spent  m  our  military 
assistance  program  goes  directly  to  American  m- 
dustries  and  pays  wages  to  Ajnericans.  Of  the 
money  spent  abroad  for  these  programs,  most  of 
it  is  respent  in  the  United  States. 

Achieving  Common  Tasks  ThrougFi  Partnership 

In  discussing  interdependence  I  have  empha- 
sized the  jDotential  damage  the  Western  nations 
could  do  to  one  another  if  each  were  to  pursue  sep- 
arate economic  policies  without  reference  to  the 
effect  on  othei-s.  Interdependence  also  has  a  more 
positive  aspect — the  ability  of  the  Western  na- 
tions, acting  in  partnership,  to  multiply  their 
strength  for  the  achievement  of  common  tasks. 

The  most  pressing  of  tliose  tasks  is,  of  course,  to 
defend  the  free  world  from  military  aggression. 
Almost  as  pressing  is  the  need  to  help  raise  the 
level  of  life  in  the  newly  developing  countries. 
Conditions  have  markedly  changed  since  1947, 
when  the  United  States  was  the  sole  nation  able  to 
contribute  substantial  resources  to  the  rebuilding 
of  Europe.  Now  the  Western  European  nations, 
who  have  recovered  remarkably  with  our  help, 
face,  in  partnei-ship  with  us,  a  common  task  of 
assist mg  the  less  developed  nations. 

I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  spell  out  for  this 
knowledgeable  audience  the  critical  importance  of 
this  imdertaking.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
in  recent  yeai-s  about  the  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations which  is  sweeping  the  world.  Pri- 
marily in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  nations  are 
emerging  from  colonial  status,  while  others  are 
beginning  to  shake  themselves  free  from  centuries 
of  lethargy. 

The  peoples  of  these  areas  have  caught  the  fer- 
ment in  the  air.  They  are  impelled  by  a  great 
hunger  for  economic,  political,  and  social 
advancement. 

If  the  more  prosperous  free- world  nations  offer 
them  the  hope  and  the  reality  of  such  advance- 
ment, the  less  fortunate  coimtries  will  gain  the 
strength  and  self-respect  to  turn  their  energies  to 
constructive  ends.  But  if  they  are  met  only  by 
frustration  and  disappointment,  if  progress  ap- 
pears merely  a  delusion,  they  may,  in  bitterness, 
renounce  those  values  which  our  society  holds  most 
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important.  Indeed,  many  of  them  may  be  drawn 
helplessly  into  the  Conmiunist  orbit. 

To  help  these  nations  develop  their  economies 
and  institutions  at  a  sufficiently  rapid  pace  to  pro- 
vide the  necessaiy  promise  and  reality  is  not  a 
task  wliich  we  can  or  should  undertake  by  our- 
selves. The  very  magnitude  of  the  problem  makes 
it  necessary  to  mobilize  our  resources  in  concert 
with  those  of  the  other  advanced  coimtries  if  we 
are  to  succeed. 

By  coordinating  our  efforts,  we  can  do  much. 
Each  age  has  its  own  distinctive  character,  and 
the  1960's  may  well,  I  thuik,  be  known  as  the 
Decade  of  Development.  It  is  in  the  next  10  yeare 
that  the  peak  effort  of  development  must  be  made 
if  we  are  to  succeed  in  this  great  midertaking. 
And  it  is  within  the  next  10  years  that  concen- 
trated effort,  by  a  partnersliip  of  the  advanced 
nations,  can  produce  fruitful  results.  In  that 
decade  some  of  the  less  developed  comitries  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America — nations,  for 
example,  such  as  India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  Brazil, 
and  the  Eepublic  of  China — may  be  brought  to 
the  point  where  they  can  continue  to  grow  on 
their  own,  without  the  need  for  extraordinary  ex- 
ternal assistance. 

This  is  part  of  a  new  approach  to  economic 
development :  the  idea  that  aid  should  be  managed 
m  such  a  way  that  the  recipient  nations  are  en- 
couraged to  plan  so  that  resources  are  concen- 
trated within  a  comprehensive  development 
program  on  projects  calculated  to  get  them  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis  at  some  definite  future  point. 
This  approach  contrasts  constructively  with  as- 
sistance that  does  no  moi-e  than  keep  a  desperate 
economic  situation  from  total  collapse. 

It  would  be  misleading,  however,  to  suggest 
that  all  emergency  assistance  can  be  converted  to 
what  I  have  referred  to  as  long-tenn  programed 
aid.  There  are  critical  and  sensitive  areas  in  the 
world,  such  as  Korea,  where  the  constant  pressure 
of  the  cold  war  effectively  jirevents  an  early  pros- 
pect for  transition  to  this  new  concept  of  foreign 
assistance. 

If  the  economic  development  goals  of  the  free 
world's  underprivileged  are  to  be  achieved,  it  will 
come  about  only  if  the  Atlantic  Community  recog- 
nizes the  fact  of  interdependence  and  partnership. 
Appreciation  of  this  situation  is  growing  among 
us  and  our  partners.  But  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  assure  such  understanding  merely 
by  sporadic  discussion. 


We  Americans  recognized  this  fact  in  the  field 
of  defense  in  1949,  when  we  took  the  lead  in  the 
creation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. Today  in  Wasliington  we  are  taking  a  f  resli 
look  at  NATO  to  see  how  the  alliance  can  be 
strengthened  and  our  common  defense  efforts 
made  more  effective. 

Institutions  for  Economic  Cooperation 

But  now  the  need  for  common  miderstanding 
and  coordinated  action  has  expanded  from  de- 
fense to  economics.  We  must  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  next  step  toward  the  creation  of  a  mechanism 
that  will  encourage  systematic  cooperation  among 
the  advanced  nations  in  the  economic  field. 

Such  an  institution  has  existed  for  more  than 
12  years  among  the  Western  European  nations  in 
the  form  of  tlie  OEEC — the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation.  The  OEEC 
was  conceived  at  the  vei-y  beginning  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  in  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of 
the  weak — the  European  nations  with  a  common 
problem  of  reconstruction.  Now  that  those  na- 
tions have  become  strong,  the  hard  facts  of  eco- 
nomic life  widen  the  circle  of  interdependence 
and  partnei-ship  to  encompass  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  well. 

These  developments  clearly  call  for  a  new  ap- 
proach. Kecognizing  this  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  December  1959  proposed  that  a  new 
Atlantic  Commimity  organization  be  created  to 
supersede  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation.^  The  United  States  and 
Canada  would  both  be  full  members  of  this  new 
organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 

During  the  past  year  a  long  series  of  negotia- 
tions resulted  in  the  drafting  of  a  convention 
among  20  nations  to  bring  sucli  a  new  organization 
into  being.  This  convention,  the  equivalent  of  a 
treaty,  was  signed  in  December  and  was  submitted 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  as  one  of  the  final  acts  of  the 
Eisenliower  administration.*  It  is  now  before  the 
Senate  for  ratification.    In  fact  I  testified  only 


'  For  background,  see  ihUJ.,  Jau.  11,  1960,  p.  43,  and 
Feb.  1,  1960,  p.  139. 

'  For  text  of  the  OECD  convention,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  2, 
1961,  p.  11.  For  an  addre.ss  on  the  OECD  by  Secretary 
Rusk  and  statements  by  Mr.  Ball  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon,  see  ihid..  Mar.  6,  1961,  pp.  323, 
326,  and  330. 
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yesterday  afternoon  at  a  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  consider  that 
ratification. 

The  convention  as  drafted  is,  I  tliink,  a  good 
document.  It  provides  a  solid  fomidation  for  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development.  It  clearly  states  a  basis  on  which 
the  industrialized  nations  of  North  America  and 
Europe  agree  to  consult  and  cooperate  and  the 
reasons  why  they  are  prepared  to  do  so.  It  pro- 
vides the  means  for  converting  common  policy  ob- 
jectives into  effective  action.  It  neither  restricts 
nor  impinges  on  the  sovereign  rights  which  each 
of  the  member  coimtries  is  determined  to  preserve. 
In  short  the  convention  provides  a  simple,  sturdy 
platform  from  which  the  countries  of  the  Atlantic 
Community  can  launch  cooperative  and  construc- 
tive action  to  meet  the  major  economic  problems 
facing  us  today. 

The  work  of  the  OECD  will  fall  into  three  main 
categories.  First,  in  an  implicit  recognition  of 
economic  interdependence,  it  provides  a  forum 
in  which  the  member  countries  can  review  and  dis- 
cuss their  economic  policies  and  coordinate  those 
policies  to  avoid  or  correct  distortions — including 
that  type  of  distortion  which  has  created  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties  not  only  for  the  United 
States  but  for  the  other  Western  Powers.  In  the 
Western  World  of  today  such  distoi'tions  will  in- 
evitably occur  unless  all  of  the  major  mdustrial 
powers  pursue  adequate  policies  of  gi'owth.  By 
making  it  possible  for  the  member  nations  to  dis- 
cuss and  review  the  economic  policies  of  other 
members,  the  total  economy  of  the  free  world 
should  function  with  greater  efficiency  and  much 
less  friction. 

The  second  major  pui-pose  of  the  OECD  is  to 
provide  a  means  for  coordination  in  helping  to 
move  forward  the  soimd  economic  expansion  of 
the  less  developed  countries.  The  OECD  will 
carry  out  this  work  through  a  Development  As- 
sistance Committee.  Tlirough  this  committee, 
cooperation  on  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the 
flow  of  development  assistance  as  well  as  for  an 
equitable  sharing  of  the  burdens  of  assistance  may 
be  advanced.  The  problems  of  assistance  can  be 
studied  in  common,  and  the  teclinical  knowledge 
of  the  Western  industrial  powers — as  well  as  of 
Japan — can  be  put  to  the  service  of  this  great 
undertaking.  This  source  of  strength  has  an 
enormous  potential.    The  OECD  countries  have 


an  aggregate  population  of  almost  a  half  a  billion. 
They  are  a  vast  reservoir  of  economic  resources, 
technical  skills,  and  intellectual  talents.  They 
should,  by  coordinating  their  efforts,  contribute 
greatly  to  helping  the  peoples  of  the  newly  de- 
veloping lands  help  themselves. 

In  pursuing  these  objectives  the  member  govern- 
ments will  take  fully  into  account  the  political 
and  social  realities  of  the  newly  developmg  areas. 
I  think  it  well  to  point  out  that  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  will  in  no  way  operate  as  a 
monolithic  "creditors'  club"  to  impose  conditions 
upon  recipient  countries,  nor  will  it  administer 
aid  programs.  Its  main  purpose  will  be  to  bring 
about  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  the  burdens  of 
assistance.  By  mobilizing  resources  which  have 
not  previously  been  utilized  for  this  purpose,  a 
much  higher  level  of  assistance  can  be  achieved 
during  these  critical  years  when  many  nations  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  breakthrough  to  the  point  where 
self-sustaining  growth  is  possible. 

A  third  and  final  purpose  of  the  OECD  is  to 
make  possible  the  consideration  of  broad  trade 
policies  in  an  international  context.  I  think  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  OECD  will  neither 
establisli  nor  administer  trade  rules  nor  have  any 
authority  regarding  the  trade  rules  of  the  GATT 
[General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade] .  The 
OECD  will  not  conduct  tariff  negotiations. 

On  the  other  hand  the  OECD  offers  a  special 
advantage  which  may  prove  of  great  importance 
both  to  the  United  States  and  the  other  member 
countries.  It  provides  a  forum  in  which  there 
can  be  a  free  discussion  of  the  f)roblems  involv- 
ing the  "Six"  and  the  "Seven" — the  European 
Common  Market  and  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association.  By  making  possible  a  discussion  of 
these  problems  in  a  forum  of  OECD,  the  influence 
of  tlie  larger  Atlantic  Community,  including  the 
United  States,  can  be  brought  to  bear. 

I  think  you  will  agi"ee  that  these  three  broad 
aims  of  the  OECD  attest  to  the  determination 
of  the  Atlantic  commimity  of  nations  to  meet  the 
pressing  economic  challenges  of  the  sixties.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  from  the  depressed  period 
when  the  OEEC  was  established  as  a  group  of 
nations  faced  with  the  common  task  of  rebuilding 
their  damaged  and  weakened  economies.  The 
OECD  will  be  a  grouping  of  strong  nations,  de- 
termined to  increase  the  strength  of  the  free  world 
not  only  for  their  individual  benefit  but  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  developing  countries  whose  future 
course  may  well  determine  the  shape  of  the  world 
of  the  seventies. 

We  have,  I  believe,  arrived  at  a  new  frontier  in 
free- world  economic  cooperation.  The  promise 
that  lies  beyond  holds  out  great  hope  for  all  free 
peoples  to  achieve  their  legitimate  aspirations  for 
a  better  and  more  fruitful  life.  But  we  and  our 
allies  shall  not  cross  that  frontier  unless  we  Amer- 
icans lead  the  way. 

Let  me  remind  you  the  OECD  grew  out  of  an 
American  initiative.  It  is  in  every  sense  a  bipar- 
tisan effort.  It  was  proposed  by  the  last  adminis- 
tration, and  it  is  supported  by  the  present  one. 
It  is  an  American  initiative  which  must  not  falter 
nor  fail. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  OECD  will  come  into 
being  until  the  United  States  has  ratified  the  con- 
vention. Other  countries  will  be  likely  to  delay 
their  legislative  processes  until  the  new  organiza- 
tion has  been  assured  of  our  full  participation. 
But  even  before  the  OECD  comes  into  being,  we 
can  still  work  with  our  allies  to  deal  with  the 
pressing  problems  of  the  day — provided  that  by 
an  early  ratification  of  the  convention  we  demon- 
strate our  intention  of  playing  a  continuing  part 
in  the  new  institution  which  we  are  creating. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  can  sum  up  all  I  have 
to  say  to  you  tonight  in  two  sentences : 

If  the  Western  World  is  to  survive,  it  must  be 
strong. 

If  it  is  to  be  strong,  the  individual  national 
states  must  not  work  at  cross  purposes. 

That  is  why  I  am  hopeful  that  through  the  new 
organization  which  is  being  brought  into  being  we 
shall  be  able  to  multiply  our  strength  through  co- 
operation and  dedication  to  common  purpose. 


Special  Economic  Mission 
Visits  Bolivia 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March  9 
(press  release  121)  that  President  Kennedy  on  the 
previous  day  had  announced  the  departure  that 
evening  of  a  special  mission  to  review  the  status 
and  effectiveness  of  U.S.  economic  policies  in  Bo- 
livia. The  mission  expects  to  spend  approxi- 
mately 2  weeks  in  Bolivia  before  returning  to 
Washington  with  their  recommendations.     The 
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members  of  the  three-man  commission  are  Willard 
L.  Thorp,  professor  of  economics,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, chairman;  Jack  C.  Corbett,  vice  president  of 
Checchi  &  Co.,  Eome,  Italy;  and  Seymour  J. 
Eubin,  Washington  attorney.  Wymberley  DeR. 
Coerr,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  will  act  as  adviser  to 
the  mission. 


U.S.  Contributes  $1.6  Million  To  Close 
Refugee  Camps  in  Austria 

Press  release  127  dated  March  10 

Richard  R.  Brown,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  announced  on  March  10  that  the  United 
States,  responding  to  a  request  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Austria,  the  special  representative  of  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Natioiis,  and  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  will  pro- 
vide $1.6  million  to  close  refugee  camps  in  Aus- 
tria. This  contribution  brings  to  over  $71.5 
million  the  amount  spent  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  refugee  purposes  during  World  Refugee 
Year. 

To  generate  this  contribution  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  provide  com  to  Austria.  The  proceeds 
from  sale  of  this  com  will  be  used,  together  with 
funds  contributed  by  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  as  well  as  by  various  groups 
in  other  countries  in  coimection  with  the  World 
Refugee  Year,  toward  the  construction  of  perma- 
nent apartment  dwellings  for  3,000  refugee  fami- 
lies. The  Austrian  Government  is  financing  $10 
million  of  this  program,  wliich  calls  for  an  over- 
all expenditure  of  $15.5  million. 

Construction  under  this  program  has  already 
been  started.  It  is  hoped  that  the  dwellings  will 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  1962,  thus  allowing  for 
the  removal  of  all  refugees  from  43  old  refugee 
camps  in  Austria.  Most  of  the  refugees  who  will 
become  permanently  settled  through  this  project 
are  naturalized  Austrian  citizens  who  were  for- 
merly imder  the  mandate  of  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner. Aside  from  the  3,000  refugee  families 
who  will  thus  remain  in  Austria,  there  are  several 
thousand  foreign  refugees  still  in  Austria  waiting 
for  resettlement  opportunities  in  other  countries 
and  new  refugees  continue  to  arrive.  In  1960 
alone,  5,094  refugees  escaped  into  Austria. 
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Debt  and  Equity  for  Development:  New  Uses  for  Old  Tools 


hy  Frank  M.  Coffin 

Managing  Director,  Development  Loan  Fv/nd  ^ 


This  administration  in  its  very  brief  life  to 
date  has  shown  a  remarkable  tendency  to  take 
various  bulls  by  the  horns.  The  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Ambassador  Stevenson 
have  had  to  deal  with  Laos  and  the  Congo. 
Arthur  Goldberg  [Secretary  of  Labor]  has  helped 
mediate  two  strikes.  And  I  am  addressing  this 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law.  For  one  whose  claim  to  any  international 
status,  legal  or  financial,  is  less  than  2  weeks  old, 
this  act  demonstrates  fortitude  if  not  prudence. 

For  my  part,  this  is  one  of  the  more  pleasant 
experiences  of  my  first  2  weeks.  It  compares 
most  favorably  with  testifying  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  seeking  funds.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  I  had  always  wondered  why 
witnesses  from  the  executive  branch  appeared 
nervous,  chain  smoked,  and  stumbled  over  the 
simplest  sentences.   Now  I  know. 

Even  though  I  speak  to  you  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  long  experience,  this  is  not  as  for- 
midable an  obstacle  as  it  might  be.  For  the 
fields  of  international  law  and  international 
economic  development  are  alike  in  that  ancient 
knowledge  is  less  important  than  sensitive  insight ; 
what  has  been  achieved  is  less  important  than 
what  must  be  achieved;  and  each  is  dependent 
on  the  other. 

Tonight  I  would  dwell  on  two  concepts  of  law 
which  are  also  potent  weapons  in  the  arsenal 
of  economic  development — debt  and  equity,  in  the 
balance-sheet  meanings  of  the  terms.  The  history 
of  lending  and  investing  is  much  of  tlie  histoiy 
of  the  Western  World.  The  lower  right  section 
on  the  balance  sheet  tells  much  of  the  story  of  the 


'Address   made   before   the  American   Society   of   In- 
ternational Law  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Mar.  2. 


Industrial  Eevolution,  the  development  of  the 
United  States,  the  power  of  Western  Europe. 

Sometimes  we  wonder  if  anything  is  ever  really 
new.  We  read  of  deliberations  in  the  new  Inter- 
national DeveloiDment  Association  about  making 
loans  for  very  long  terms  to  developing  countries, 
with  long  grace  periods  and  low  rates  of  interest. 
Then  we  reflect  on  the  financing  of  railroads  in 
this  country  in  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century 
and  realize  that  this  kind  of  "soft  loan"  for  de- 
velopment is  hardly  new. 

But  there  is  something  new — the  temper  of  the 
times.  There  is  a  compulsiveness  that  begets 
impatience!  with  the  slow  processes  of  decision- 
making by  myriads  of  investors  of  capital.  There 
is  a  corrosive  distrust  of  those  whose  capital 
would  make  possible  the  extraction  of  the  earth's 
wealth,  to  tlie  enrichment  of  those  who  extract 
rather  than  those  who  reside. 

The  traditional  uses  of  debt  and  equity  seem 
to  have  greatest  utility  where  values,  customs,  and 
traditions  are  shared.  Where  such  common  hall- 
marks of  civilization  are  lacking  and  where  even 
color  is  a  divisive  force,  debt  and  equity  require 
new  conceptual  frameworks  if  they  are  to  serve 
the  late  20th  century  as  well  as  they  have  served 
earlier  centuries. 

Their  very  goals — insofar  as  the  developing 
countries  are  concerned — are  different.  Increas- 
ingly we  see  investment,  whether  by  debt  obliga- 
tion or  certificates  of  ownership  of  shares,  not  as 
keys  to  the  control  of  vital  strategic  resources, 
not  as  access  to  pyramiding  profits,  nor  as  step- 
pingstones  to  political  power.  Any  or  all  of  these 
motives  may  be  present,  but  the  most  farsighted 
of  us  see  a  link  between  the  sound  management  of 
resources  and  sensitive  management  practices  and 
the  achievement  of  our  ultimate  political  goal :  a 
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world  of  nations  enabled  through  reasonably  rapid 
economic  gi'owth  to  realize  and  preserve  the  basic 
conditions  of  freedom. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  tliis  perspective  that  I  would 
like  to  discuss  some  of  the  new  uses  of  our  old 
tools — debt  and  equity. 

DLF's  Unique  Role 

As  the  new  Managing  Director  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  I  take  pride  in  the  essential  truth 
about  this  new  instrument  of  policy :  that  its  pur- 
pose is  to  use  the  old  concept  of  debt  for  the  new 
goal  of  conscious  development.  It  does  not  exist 
to  make  profits.  It  does  not  pretend  that  develop- 
ment is  either  cheap  or  painless.  Those  who  dis- 
miss its  soft-currency  loans  as  grants  in  disguise 
miss  this  basic  truth — that  intelligent  lending  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  tools  of  development. 

As  you  may  know,  I  spent  4  years  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  was  a  member  of  that  committee  during 
the  time  when  om*  Government  was  trying  to  find 
some  way  by  which  the  less  developed  nations 
might  obtain  the  capital  they  needed  for  economic 
growth.  We  had  learned  since  World  War  II 
that  the  problem  of  foreign  aid  actually  consists 
of  several  quite  different  problems.  For  example, 
it  is  one  thing  to  help  rehabilitate  the  damaged 
economy  of  an  industrialized  nation  which  only 
needs  some  restoration  of  physical  facilities.  But 
it  is  a  different  thing  altogether  to  try  to  establish 
a  modern  economic  system  in  a  nation  which  has 
never  had  one. 

We  realized  that  in  order  to  accomplish  tliis  lat- 
ter task  we  needed  a  new  agency.  Existing  agen- 
cies, like  the  World  Bank  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  were  well  equipped  to  help  countries  which 
could  afford  to  borrow  dollars  and  repay  dollars 
in  relatively  normal  repayment  terms.  But  the 
less  developed  nations  will  not  be  substantial  dol- 
lar earners  for  some  time  to  come.  Nevertheless, 
they  need  dollar  financing  in  large  amounts  if 
they  are  going  to  carry  out  their  development  in 
a  mamier  consistent  with  political  freedom.  The 
alternative  is  to  meet  their  foreign  exchange  needs 
with  rubles. 

Our  discussions  led  to  the  establislmient  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  as  an  agency  authorized 
to  lend  money  for  economic  growth  on  terms  so 
adjusted  as  to  avoid  the  trap  of  burdening  the 
recipient  nation   with  a   crushing  annual   debt- 


service  load.  DLF  may,  for  example,  accept  re- 
payment in  the  national  currency  of  the  borrowing 
nation  rather  than  in  dollars.  We  are  proud  of 
our  unique  role  as  a  bank  of  last  resort. 

Thus,  as  you  see,  I  have  had  a  kind  of  paternal 
interest  in  the  Development  Loan  Fmid  ever  since 
it  was  just  a  gleam  in  Congress'  eye.  As  a  result 
of  my  studies  of  the  agency,  I  contributed  some 
amendments  to  the  original  legislation — amend- 
ments which  I  now  must  live  with.  There  are 
times  when  I  can't  help  remembering  the  man  who 
invented  the  guillotine  and  who  wound  up  testing 
his  own  invention. 

Though  it  is  still  gathering  experience,  I  think 
that  the  Development  Loan  Fmid  is  successfully 
fulfilling  its  intended  function  of  using  debt  in 
new  ways  for  development.  It  enables  us  to  carry 
out  the  task  of  aiding  the  emerging  nations  in  a 
way  that  does  full  justice  to  both  parties  to  the 
transaction.  It  makes  use  of  the  loan  mechanism 
to  put  appropriate  segments  of  our  foreign  aid 
on  the  basis  of  a  businesslike,  borrower-lender 
relationship  rather  than  a  donor-recipient  rela- 
tionship, which  always  involves  some  suspicion  of 
dependency.  To  put  it  another  way,  DLF  repre- 
sents the  application  of  proven  business  practices 
to  some  of  our  economic  dealings  with  other 
nations. 

The  loan  mechanism  has  many  advantages.  It 
enables  us  in  effect  to  build  a  management  overlay 
into  our  financial  assistance.  From  the  very  out- 
set, even  before  a  loan  is  approved,  we  and  the  ap- 
plicant work  together  in  applying  economic,  tech- 
nical, and  financial  criteria  to  a  businesslike  evalu- 
ation of  the  proposal.  It  is  made  clear  that  these 
factors  remain  dominant  throughout  our  consider- 
ation of  the  proposal.  And  after  the  loan  is  ap- 
proved and  signed,  the  loan  mechanism  provides 
us  with  a  legitimate  and  acceptable  means  of  rep- 
resenting our  interest  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
undertaking. 

Furthennore,  a  loan  set  up  with  due  observance 
of  the  circumstances  of  both  parties  involves  less 
long-i'ange  burden  on  their  ultimate  resources 
than  any  other  form  of  aid.  Finally,  the  general 
effect  of  the  whole  transaction  is  to  help  link  the 
development  effort  of  the  borrowing  nation  into 
the  business  and  commercial  network  of  the  free 
world.  The  practices  and  relationships  of  our 
free-enterprise  system  are  built  into  and  exempli- 
fied by  the  assistance  transaction  itself. 

Our  Government  will  still  have  to  render  a  con- 
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siderable  amount  of  its  assistance  in  the  form  of 
grants.  Grants  are  probably  the  most  appropriate 
means  of  contributing  to  mutual  defense  efforts, 
of  helping  to  meet  emergencies  such  as  famines 
or  earthquakes,  or  of  aiding  certain  noneconomic 
undertakings  such  as  programs  for  teaching  people 
to  imjjrove  their  agricultural  or  sanitation 
methods. 

There  may  well  be  changes  in  our  lending  ap- 
proach. Loans  which  now  are  confined  to  projects 
may  underwrite  overseas  imports  of  needed  com- 
modities. Much  needs  to  be  learned  about  relend- 
ing  local  currencies  received  in  payment.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  making  loans  repayable  in 
dollars  over  a  very  long  tenn.  But  whatever  the 
changes,  in  the  fields  where  they  can  appropriately 
be  used  I  think  that  the  new  uses  of  debt  will  be- 
come increasingly  valuable  as  time  goes  on. 

Encouraging  Flow  of  Private  Resources 

In  speaking  of  tiie  new  uses  of  debt,  I  have  been 
talking  about  a  challenge  to  government.  But 
government  alone  cannot  begin  to  accomplish  the 
development  task.  No  government  on  earth,  nor 
all  the  governments  on  earth  combined,  could 
muster  the  resources  of  money  and  talent  needed 
fully  to  develop  the  world's  opportmiities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world's  people.  The  underdeveloped 
nations  include  the  most  populous,  the  most  fer- 
tile, the  warmest  and  most  naturally  hospitable 
parts  of  the  globe.  They  contain  a  good  share  of 
the  world's  natural  resources  and  well  over  a  bil- 
lion people.  Most  of  these  people  are  living  near 
or  below  the  subsistence  level. 

What  we  have  learned  in  recent  years  is  that 
Government  agencies  like  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  while  providing  limited  financial  assistance 
to  economic  projects  overseas,  can  do  so  in  such 
a  way  as  to  support  and  encourage  a  much  greater 
flow  of  private  resources  into  the  development 
task.  Tliey  can  do  tliis  by  helping  to  overcome 
some  of  tlie  obstacles  and  problems  that  have 
hitherto  tended  to  keep  private  enterprise  out  of 
the  developing  nations. 

As  recently  as  1958,  the  total  U.S.  private  in- 
vestment in  all  the  nations  of  the  world  outside 
of  Europe  and  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  all 
forms  of  activity  combined,  excejDt  for  oil, 
amounted  to  less  than  $60  million  a  year.  Many 
American  counties  have  budgets  bigger  than  that. 
With  investment  at  such  a  low  rate,  U.S.  private 


enterprise  was  not  making  a  very  significant  con- 
tribution to,  nor  exercising  much  influence  over, 
the  growth  of  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  the  Far  East.  The  ironic  fact  was  that 
the  nations  who  would  have  much  to  say  about 
the  future  security  of  enterprise  as  we  know  it 
were  not  exposed  to  it. 

Yet  in  the  past  American  enterprise  has  not 
been  reluctant  either  to  take  risks  or  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities.  And  Heaven  knows  the 
emerging  nations  present  opportunities  that  are 
both  rich  and  varied.  They  are  today's  economic 
frontiers.  What  has  kept  our  businessmen  out 
of  these  practically  virgin  fields  ? 

One  outstanding  obstacle  is  the  political  or  eco- 
nomic instability  that  exists  in  many  of  the 
emerging  nations.  Our  investors  have  the  un- 
fortunate image  of  a  constant  threat  of  invasion 
or  insurrection,  the  danger  of  creeping  or  out- 
right expropriation,  the  fear  of  governmental  har- 
assment of  business  ojierations.  A  disturbance  of 
this  kind  in  any  of  the  developing  nations  tends 
to  impair  confidence  in  all  the  others.  Perhaps 
the  most  pervading  fear  is  that  of  the  unknown. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  less  developed  nations  repre- 
sent cultures  quite  different  from  those  we  are 
accustomed  to.  Their  laws  and  methods  of  doing 
business  are  different,  and  unfortunately  many 
of  our  businessmen  are  reluctant  to  operate  in  an 
unfamiliar  enviromnent  and  therefore  have  no  op- 
portunity to  influence  it.  I  sometimes  wonder 
which  comes  first,  investment  or  law.  The  theme 
of  this  meeting  is  the  role  of  law  in  overeeas  in- 
vestment. An  argument  could  be  made  for  the 
theme,  the  role  of  investment  in  overseas  law. 

Finally,  demands  exist  here  at  home  for  most  of 
our  available  talent  and  capital.  Here,  in  the 
short  rim,  profits  are  more  sure.  The  unfortunate 
result  of  all  these  influences  is  that  we  risk  seeing 
rich  opportunities  in  some  extremely  important 
regions  preempted  by  enterprisers  from  other 
nations,  friendly  or  unfriendly.  The  risk  ven- 
tures of  today  cut  the  pattern  of  tomorrow's  trade 
channels. 

Extent  of  DLF's  Guaranty  Authority 

I  submit  that  we  have  gone  a  long  way  in  recent 
years — longer  than  many  of  you  may  realize— 
toward  meeting  and  overcoming  those  problems. 
Today  the  United  States  Government  is  prepared 
to  cut  down  to  manageable  size  the  risk  in  ventures 
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in  emerging  nations.  The  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  is  prepared  to  write  guaran- 
ties against  inconvertibility,  expropriation,  or  war 
losses  in  45  nations  with  which  we  have  appro- 
priate treaties.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  can 
go  even  farther.  It  can  guarantee  against  col- 
lection failure,  repayment  failure,  political  risk, 
credit  risk,  riot  and  civil  commotion  risk — in  fact, 
virtually  everything  except  normal  business  risk — • 
for  both  loans  and  equity  investments,  in  virtually 
any  underdeveloped  country  regardless  of  treaty 
status — provided  only  that  the  enterprise  meets 
DLF's  normal  lending  criteria  and  that  the  enter- 
prisers make  an  appreciable  contribution  of  their 
own  to  the  undertakings  in  the  form  of  financing 
and  management  know-how.  I  realize  that  many 
potential  American  investors  do  not  appreciate 
the  extent  of  our  guaranty  authority.  It  is  like 
the  modesty  of  a  modem  maiden — not  terribly 
obvious.  I  hope  you  will  help  us  spread  the  word, 
for  we  would  like  to  see  it  used  more  fully  than  it 
has  been. 

Furthermore,  under  appropriate  circumstances, 
when  financing  is  not  available  elsewhere,  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  share  the  risk  of  a 
venture  by  participating  in  the  financing  on  very 
reasonable  terms.  And  it  offers  many  other  serv- 
ices that  can  go  a  long  way  toward  overcoming  the 
handicaps  of  operating  in  an  unfamiliar  part  of 
the  world. 

In  discussing  the  new  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment, I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
couple  them  with  the  new  uses  of  investment. 
Your  Government  has  struggled  to  work  out  these 
techniques,  not  to  make  windfall  profits  possible 
for  the  few  but  out  of  a  faith  that  our  competitive, 
risk-taking  private  enterprise  is  one  of  our  best 
and  most  persuasive  traditions.  When  we  give 
economic  assistance  in  any  form,  unless  we  in- 
crease the  management  consciousness  and  capacity 
of  the  aided  coimtry,  we  have  merely  transferred 
physical  goods.  Investment  in  developing 
countries  today  serves  our  deepest  purposes  only 
if  it  is  a  vehicle  for  planting  the  seed  of  sound 
management. 

Therefore  the  new  uses  of  investment  in  the 
emerging  cotmtries  involve  a  proposal  that  will 
contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
host  country:  enough  conviction  to  invest  some 
effort  and  money  in  the  proposal ;  the  determina- 
tion to  provide  the  management  know-how   to 


make  it  work;  often,  concern  for  social  problems 
connected  with  the  enterprise;  and,  sometimes, 
the  willingness  to  take  a  "turnkey"  attitude — 
to  plan  for  the  eventual  transfer  of  the  enterprise 
to  local  management. 

If  a  private  enterpriser  can  subscribe  to  these 
new  uses — and  not  all  of  them  are  legally  re- 
quired— he  can  lay  before  his  board  of  directors 
an  overseas  proposition  of  minimal  risk  that  may 
yield  profits  in  dollars  at  an  attractive  rate.  And 
he  will  be  helping  export  management,  an  im- 
portant ingredient  of  the  kind  of  growth  that 
nurtures  freedom. 

A  Pattern  of  Tomorrow's  Trade 

There  is  a  final  point  to  make  about  the  new 
uses  of  debt  and  equity  for  development.  It  is 
that  these  uses  will  come  home  to  roost.  I  said 
earlier  that  the  risks  of  today  cut  the  pattern 
of  tomorrow's  trade. 

There  is  no  surer  way  to  increase  American 
exports  in  the  long  ran  than  to  open  the  vast 
potential  market  represented  by  the  billion  and 
a  quarter  people  in  the  emerging  nations  of  the 
world.  If  we  could  increase  the  income  of  each 
of  those  people  by  only  $4  a  year,  we  would  be 
creating  $5  billion  worth  of  extra  purchasing 
power  annually.  I  feel  little  doubt  that  this  and 
more  will  be  done.  Those  people  and  those  na- 
tions are  driving  forward,  and  I  don't  think  any- 
thing in  the  world  is  going  to  stop  them.  But  the 
extent  to  which  their  new  purchasing  power  is 
directed  toward  the  United  States,  the  extent  to 
which  their  emerging  development  yields  benefits 
to  American  workers  and  producers  and  business- 
men, is  likely  to  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
we  Americans  participate  now  in  the  task  of 
creating  that  purchasing  power.  We  cannot 
abandon  the  development  field  to  others  and  still 
expect  to  reap  its  harvest. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  on  these  topics. 
I  have  not  told  you  of  the  many  things  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  is  doing  to  help  improve 
the  climate  for,  and  stimulate  the  growth  of,  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  developing  nations.  I 
haven't  said  anytliing  about  how  we  are  trying 
to  encourage  small  private  enterprises  througli 
loans  to  development  banks,  nor  of  the  assistance 
we  are  givmg  to  economic-overhead  undertak- 
ings, nor  of  our  attempts  to  create  opportunities 
for  American  investment,  nor  of  our  efforts  to 
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encourage  the  formation  of  joint  private  enter- 
prises and  private  consortiums. 

"\^niat  I  have  done  is  try  to  give  you  some 
indication  of  the  spirit  and  philosophy  with 
which  we  in  the  Development  Loan  Fund  are 
approaching  tlie  challenges  that  confront  us.  We 
see  a  great  potential  if  Government  and  private 
enterprise  meet  the  challenges  posed  by  these  dec- 
ades of  development.  "We  need  your  help.  We 
believe  we  have  something  to  offer  you.  We  know 
that  together  we  can  put  the  old  tools  of  debt 
and  equity  to  new  uses  in  a  high  endeavor. 


Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  Urges 
Expansion  of  Fulbright  Program 

Press  release  114  dated  March  7 

In  a  45-minute  appointment  at  the  White  House 
on  February  27,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
sliips  presented  President  Kennedy  with  a  report  ^ 
urging  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
Fulbright  educational  exchange  program. 

The  Board,  a  10-member  public  body  consisting 
of  distinguished  educators  and  representatives  of 
student  and  veteran  groups,  is  appointed  by  the 
President  to  supervise  the  educational  exchange 
program  under  the  Fulbright  Act.  The  Fulbright 
program  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Government's 
educational  exchange  operations  and  has  provided 
for  the  exchange  of  more  than  40,000  graduate 
students,  teachers,  and  imiversity  professore  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  41  countries  the  world 
over.  The  exchanges  have  greatly  increased 
American  knowledge  of  foreign  countries  and 
foreign  knowledge  of  the  United  States. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships'  report  to 
President  Kemiedy  points  out  that  the  future  of 
the  Fulbright  program  might  be  jeopardized  un- 
less early  measures  are  taken  to  overcome  financial 
difficulties  confronting  the  program.  Hitherto, 
financing  has  been  through  foreign  currencies 
acquired  by  the  American  Government  through 
the  sale  abroad  of  American  surplus  properties  or 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.  A  lack  of  funds 
for  some  coimtries  and  uncertainty  about  their 
continued  availability  in  other  coimtries  prevents 
the  progi'am  from  being  initiated  in  all  countries 


'  A  limited  niunber  of  copies  of  the  report  are  available 
upon  request  from  the  OflSce  of  Public  Services,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


wliere  it  is  needed  or  from  being  developed  to  an 
adequate  level  in  some  of  the  countries  where  it 
does  exist. 

The  report  urges  that  the  size  and  scope  of 
country  programs  be  determined  by  the  contribu- 
tion they  are  to  make  to  America's  relationships 
with  the  countries  concerned  and  the  mutual  ob- 
jectives to  be  achieved  through  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  rather  than  by  the  availability 
of  foreign  cun'encies  to  finance  them.  It  also 
recommends  that  the  program  be  enlarged,  par- 
ticularly in  the  countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  which  need  immediate  as- 
sistance in  fields  such  as  education  and  where  the 
Fulbright  program  provides  an  ideal  mechanism 
for  providing  such  assistance  in  a  manner  ac- 
ceptable to  the  cooperating  nations  and  with  a 
minimum  of  political  irritations.  The  program 
should  continue  to  maintain  and  accentuate  those 
features  wliich  give  it  its  distinct  identity  and 
which  are  its  principal  source  of  strength,  includ- 
ing its  binational  character  and  its  long-range 
educational  goals. 

To  facilitate  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
program,  the  report  urges  that  three  principal 
things  be  done.  First,  the  contribution  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchanges  to  the  attainment  of 
our  national  foreign  policy  goals  should  be  fully 
recognized  and  acknowledged  as  a  permanent  and 
continuing  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations.  To 
this  end,  a  statement  should  be  made  at  the  highest 
level  declaring  that  the  encouragement,  improve- 
ment, and  enlargement  of  educational  exchanges 
is  a  fundamental  policy  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. Secondly,  larger  sums  of  government- 
owned  foreign  currencies  should  be  made 
available  to  the  program,  and,  where  foreign  cur- 
rencies are  not  available,  dollar  appropriations 
should  be  made.  Third,  changes  in  legislation 
permittmg  ample  latitude  for  the  expansion  and 
increased  effectiveness  of  the  program  should  be 
given  every  consideration  by  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 

In  receiving  the  Board's  report.  President 
Kennedy  declared  that  the  great  value  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  to  improving  world 
imderstanding  and  to  strengthening  our  own 
international  position  had  already  been  well 
proved  by  the  gratifying  results  of  the  Fulbright 
and  similar  programs.  He  stated  that  "there  is 
no  better  way  of  helping  the  new  nations  of  Latin 
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America,  Africa,  and  Asia  in  their  present  pur- 
suit of  freedom  and  better  living  conditions  than 
by  assisting  them  to  develop  their  human  resources 
through  education.  Likewise,  there  is  no  better 
way  to  strengthen  our  bonds  of  understanding  and 
friendship  with  older  nations  than  tlu'ough  educa- 
tional and  cultural  interchange."     Tlie  President 


further  declared  that  "the  whole  [exchange]  field 
is  in  urgent  need  of  policy  development,  unifica- 
tion, and  vigorous  direction"  and  that  he  was 
therefore  looking  to  the  Secretary  of  State  "to 
exercise  primary  responsibility  for  policy  guid- 
ance and  program  direction  by  governmental  ac- 
tivities in  this  field." 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Accelerating  Economic  Growth  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East 


Statement  hy  Isaiah  Frank 

Director,  Office  of  International  Financial  and  Development  Affairs  ^ 


When  I  say  that  I  am  truly  delighted  to  be  here, 
I  am  not  simply  conforming  to  traditional  custom 
at  gatherings  of  this  kind.  This  is  my  first  visit 
to  the  wonderful  city  of  Bangkok,  and  I  am  in- 
deed grateful  for  all  the  hospitality  shown  to  us 
by  our  Thai  friends.  For  me  it  is  also  my  initia- 
tion into  the  work  of  ECAFE  [Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East]  on  ECAFE's 
home  ground.  In  the  course  of  my  duties  in 
Washington  I  have  become  aware  of  the  long 
series  of  important  activities  carried  out  under  the 
aegis  of  this  Committee.  ECAFE  has  contribu- 
ted greatly  to  our  imderstanding  of  common  prob- 
lems and  to  tlie  encouragement  of  cooperative 
efforts  among  the  members  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems. My  Government  is  proud  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  these  efforts. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mittee, and  indeed  of  ECAFE  as  a  whole,  is  eco- 


'  Made  on  Jan.  28  before  the  13th  session  of  the  ECAFE 
Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources,  held  at 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  Jan.  26-Peb.  3.  Mr.  Prank  was 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  meeting. 


nomic  growth.  Eegardless  of  which  item  on  the 
agenda  we  are  discussing,  whether  it  be  regional 
cooperation  or  industrial  productivity  or  any 
other,  we  are  basically  concerned  with  how 
economic  gi-owth  can  be  accelerated.  For  it  is 
only  through  more  rapid  economic  development 
that  we  can  solve  what  we  all  recognize  to  be  the 
major  challenge  of  our  times.  Stripped  of  all  the 
fancy  words  and  the  technical  jargon,  that  chal- 
lenge can  be  simply  stated.  It  is  the  need  to  elim- 
inate mass  poverty,  a  condition  which,  sadly,  is 
still  all  too  common  in  the  world.  This  point  was 
discussed  with  great  eloquence  by  the  Philippine 
delegate  and  by  many  others  in  their  ojiening 
statements. 

In  searching  for  measures  to  promote  economic 
growth  we  are  all  simply  trying  to  develop  policies 
that  will  encourage  the  most  efficient  use  of  the 
resources  that  are  presently  or  potentially  avail- 
able to  our  countries.  This  is  a  sound  principle, 
regardless  of  the  stage  of  economic  development 
that  a  country  has  reached.  It  is  the  compelling 
urgency  of  the  problem,  however,  that  is  so  much 
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greater  in  most  of  the  ECAFE  region  and  in 
other  less  developed  parts  of  the  world. 

As  you  know,  my  Government  has  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  economic  growth  of  the  countries  of  the 
ECAFE  region.  "We  have  steadfastly  recognized 
the  vital  role  that  sound  industrialization  must 
play  in  the  economic  growth  of  less  developed 
countries.  It  contributes  to  diversification  and 
thereby  reduces  the  extreme  vulnerability  to 
market  fluctuations  resulting  from  excessive  de- 
pendence on  the  production  and  sale  of  a  limited 
number  of  primary  products.  Industrialization 
also  has  a  spillover  effect  on  general  economic  de- 
velopment through  its  generation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  new  skills,  new  habits,  and  new  disciplines 
among  the  people.  My  Government  not  only  wel- 
comes sound  industrial  development  abroad  but 
has  been  well  aware  that,  over  the  years,  the  most 
rapidly  industrializing  countries  have  become  not 
only  our  comjDetitors  but  also  at  the  same  time 
our  best  customers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  country  is  interested  in 
economic  development  everywhere.  We  recog- 
nize the  interdependence  of  nations,  and  we  feel 
that  the  growth  of  one  should  benefit  the  growth 
of  others.  In  fact  our  purpose  here  is  to  help 
one  another.  It  is  not  to  engage  in  the  "dance  of 
the  percentages"  or  in  claims  of  the  superiority  of 
one  system  over  another,  as  was  done  by  one  of 
the  delegates  yesterday. 

Newly  developing  countries  are  in  increasing 
measure  realizing  the  interrelationship  between 
industry  and  aginculture  and  other  sectore  of  an 
economy.  Comitries  vary  a  great  deal.  Some 
enjoy  a  high  standard  of  living  even  though  agri- 
culture is  the  predominant  source  of  wealth. 
Our  distinguished  colleague  here  from  New  Zea- 
land represents  a  country  which,  I  believe,  is  a 
good  example  of  this.  My  own  country  is  fre- 
quently considered  to  be  an  industrial  giant. 
Wliile  this  is  true,  it  should  be  recognized  that  our 
agriculture  is  also  of  sizable  proportions.  Al- 
though our  industrial  exports  far  exceed  the 
agricultural,  we  are  the  largest  exporters  of  agi'i- 
cultural  products  in  the  world.  We  know  that 
each  sector  of  our  economy  rests  heavily  on  the 
other  sectors.  We  believe  that  a  strengthening 
of  our  agriculture  is  conducive  to  a  stronger  in- 
dustry. There  is  no  magic  formula  which  deter- 
mines what  is  the  best  balance  in  a  country 
between    agriculture    and   manufacturing.    And 


what  is  the  best  balance,  at  one  time,  may  change 
from  decade  to  decade. 

U.S.  Development  Assistance 

In  recent  years  my  Government  has  made  great 
efforts  to  cooperate  with  coimtries  of  the  ECAFE 
region  attempting  to  further  the  development  of 
industiy.  Our  industrial  resources  program 
imder  the  United  States  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  is  designed  to  assist  countries 
in  accelerating  their  industrial  development  by 
helping  them  to  develop  the  infrastructure,  in- 
stitutions, teclmology,  and  plant  which  will  pro- 
mote industrial  and  economic  growth.  Close  to 
$2  billion  of  U.S.  assistance  under  this  program 
has  since  1954  gone  into  industrial  development 
activities  among  the  countries  of  the  Far  East  and 
South  Asia.  The  ICA  has  supported,  in  specific 
cases  far  too  nvunerous  to  mention,  expansion  in 
power  production  and  distribution,  communica- 
tions, mining,  and  manufacturing.  As  for  manu- 
facturing, our  ICA  assistance  has  included  aid  to 
a  large  number  of  plants  in  the  ECAFE  region 
in  nmnerous  fields  such  as  cement,  paper,  building 
materials,  chemicals,  textiles,  pharmaceuticals, 
glass,  ceramics,  metal  products,  plastics,  soap, 
paint,  jute,  plywood,  rubber  products,  aluminum, 
food  processing,  fertilizers,  and  many  others. 

A  very  substantial  part  of  our  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  to  the  lesser  developed  members  of 
ECAFE  (totaling  over  $445  million  since  June 
30,  1954)  has  also  gone  to  finance  dollar  costs  of 
a  variety  of  industrial  and  infrastructural  proj- 
ects. This  is  likewise  tnie  of  the  loans  to  the 
regional  members  of  ECAFE  by  the  U.S.  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund;  its  cumulative  loan  ap- 
provals to  these  countries  amount  to  over  $1 
billion. 

Examples  of  projects  for  which  credits  were 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  in 
fiscal  year  1960  are:  a  cement  plant  in  Ceylon; 
a  glass  plant  in  Cliina;  power  plants  in  India; 
an  automotive  and  parts  manufacturing  plant  in 
Indonesia;  a  chemical  plant  in  Korea;  a  railway 
in  Pakistan;  a  pulp  and  paper  plant  in  the 
Philippines. 

In  addition  to  the  types  of  aid  which  I  have 
mentioned,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  local  cur- 
rencies acquired  from  the  sale  of  commodities 
under  our  P.L.  480  [Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act]  programs  is  also  used 
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in  support  of  industrial  projects.  And,  over  and 
above  the  aid  provided  through  United  States  in- 
strumentalities, my  Government  has  strongly  sup- 
ported various  international  agencies  which  in 
turn  have  assisted  the  area  in  its  industrial 
development. 

Technological  Change  and  Innovation 

In  addition  to  capital  support,  my  Government 
has  tried  to  be  of  assistance  in  promoting  tech- 
nological change  and  innovation,  whicli  are  so 
essential  to  industrial  development.  For  ex- 
ample, in  10  ECAFE  countries  we  have  sup- 
ported productivity  and  industrial  development 
centers  which  are  proving  effective  in  providing 
technical,  managerial,  and  financial  know-how. 
In  1959  alone  we  supported  over  900  industry 
trainees  in  the  United  States  and  in  third  coun- 
tries. We  have  provided  technical  advisers.  We 
have  also  assisted  countries  to  acquire  nuclear 
research  reactoi-s  and  in  other  ways  have  tried  to 
help  stimulate  new  foi-ms  of  industry. 

It  is  gratifying  that  this  Committee  has  seen 
fit  to  devote  several  of  its  agenda  items  to  various 
aspects  of  the  subject  of  technological  change  in 
its  relation  to  economic  development.  So  much 
emphasis  tends  to  be  placed  on  the  need  for 
capital  resources  that  I  fear  there  is  in  many 
quarters  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  crucial 
role  of  technological  change  and  innovation  in  the 
development  process.  There  are  many  aspects  to 
the  innovation  role,  including  the  creation  of  new 
products,  new  methods  of  producing  existing 
products,  the  creation  of  new  markets  and  distri- 
bution techniques,  new  sources  of  supply,  and  new 
forms  of  organization  of  industry.  All  of  these 
changes  are  of  the  essence  of  the  dynamic  process 
of  economic  growth. 

If  you  will  permit  me  once  again  to  refer  to  my 
own  country,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  cite 
the  results  of  a  study  of  productivity  change  in 
the  United  States.  The  study  was  done  vmder 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  and  the  results  are  summarized  in  a 
small  volume  by  Solomon  Fabricant  entitled 
Basic  Facts  on  Productivity  Change.  The  study 
concludes  that,  of  the  threefold  increase  in  output 
per  head  in  the  United  States  between  1875  and 
1950,  an  increase  in  tangible  capital  input  ac- 


counted for  approximately  14  percent,  whereas 
86  percent  of  the  increase  was  due  to  teclmological 
progi'ess.  In  short,  economic  growth  requires 
steady  innovation  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
economy — in  small  shops  as  well  as  in  large  fac- 
tories, in  petty  ways  as  well  as  in  dramatic  ones. 

Over  much  of  its  histoiy  my  country  has  leaned 
heavily  on  foreign  investment,  largely  private,  to 
support  its  rapid  development.  It  has  welcomed 
this  help  and  tried  to  provide  an  investment  en- 
viromnent  conducive  to  the  inflow  of  capital.  It 
has  also  tried  to  maintain  within  its  own  institu- 
tions an  environment  hospitable  to  private  saving, 
private  investment,  and  private  initiative.  This 
has  worked  well  for  us,  and  we  consider  that  it 
has  contributed  significantly  to  our  growth  as  an 
industrial  country. 

The  United  States  has  done  much  in  recent 
years  to  promote  the  flow  of  American  capital 
into  the  less  developed  countries.  Today  we  are 
actively  encouraging  other  advanced  countries  to 
do  likewise  and  are  also  supporting  the  efforts  of 
inteniational  agencies  toward  the  same  end. 

I  would  add  that  there  is  much  for  developing, 
capital-receiving  countries  themselves  to  do  to 
help  in  this  process  of  providing  proper  con- 
ditions to  stimulate  saving  and  to  encourage 
investment.  In  fact  the  primary  responsibility 
must  be  theirs,  a  point  given  explicit  recognition 
in  the  recent  General  Assembly  resolution  ^  spon- 
sored by  India,  which  deals  with  the  need  to 
increase  the  flow  of  capital.  I  have  noted  also 
from  the  recent  Colombo  Flan  deliberations  that 
more  and  more  Asian  countries  fully  recognize 
this  responsibility  and  are  in  fact  taking  active 
steps  to  improve  these  conditions.  And  may  I 
refer  in  this  connection  to  the  recent  Pakistan 
resolution  ^  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  deal- 
ing with  means  to  encourage  private  capital 
investment  such  as  national  or  international 
credit  insurance  and  investment  guaranty 
arrangements. 

We  hope  that  these  efforts  are  sustained  and 
successful.  We  believe  they  can  significantly 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  industry  and  to 
furthering  what  is  the  urgent  goal  and  common 
hope  of  all  of  us — namely,  raising  the  standards 
of  living  of  the  Asian  peoples. 

And  may  I  conclude  with  a  reaffirmation  of 
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American  objectives,  Mr.  Chainnan,  by  quoting 
from  the  inaugural  address  of  our  new  President, 
John  F.  Kennedy :  ■* 

"To  those  people  in  the  huts  and  villages  of 
half  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the  bonds  of 
mass  miserj',  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  help 
them  help  themselves,  for  whatever  period  is 
required.  .  .  ." 


Manifestations  of  Anti-Semitism 

Statement  hy  Mrs.  Marietta  Tree  ^ 

The  outbreak  of  anti-Semitic  outrages  in  1959 
shocked  the  world.  These  incidents  were  recog- 
nized as  a  serious  potential  threat  to  the  rights 
and  freedoms  set  forth  in  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  The  question  arose  in 
anxious  minds  with  bitter  memories:  Will  these 
fires  be  extinguished,  or  will  they  grow  into  wide- 
spread conflagrations? 

Faced  with  this  disturbing  question,  the  Sub- 
commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
Protection  of  Minorities  met  its  responsibilities  in 
a  manner  characteristic  of  its  dedicated  mem- 
bership. It  acted  promptly,  by  resolution,  to  ex- 
press its  deep  concern  over  these  manifestations 
of  anti-Semitism;  to  affirm  its  belief  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  international  community  to 
speak  out  against  such  manifestations ;  to  ascertain 
the  underlying  factors  and  causes;  and  to  recom- 
mend the  most  effective  measures  which  can  be 
taken  against  them. 

Now  we  have  before  us  the  results  of  the  sub- 
commission's  initiative  and  the  cooperation  of 
many  member  states,  UNESCO  [United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion] ,  and  international  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations concerned.^ 

To  a  certain  extent  these  reports  are  reassuring. 
The  wave  of  outrages  was  brought  under  control 
in  all  countries  by  May  or  June  of  1960.    Public 


*  Bulletin  of  Feb.  6,  1961,  p.  175. 

'  Made  in  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  on 
Mar.  6  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  3662).  Mrs.  Tree  is  U.S. 
Representative  on  the  Commis.sion. 

^  For  the  report  of  the  13th  session  of  the  Subcommis- 
slon  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities,  see  U.N.  doe.  E/CN.4/815  and  Corr.  1. 


reaction  was  invariably  strong  and  condemnatory 
of  the  demonstrations,  and  official  action  was 
prompt  and  vigorous  to  prosecute  wrongdoers  and 
to  prevent  repetition. 

But  if  the  fever  has  subsided,  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  a  disease  which  has  for  many  cen- 
turies been  so  virulent,  persistent,  and  widespread 
will  not  flare  up  again.  The  reports  did  indicate 
an  appalling  ignorance  of  the  younger  generation 
regarding  the  significance  of  the  swastika  and  the 
crimes  and  horrors  of  which  it  is  a  symbol.  In 
some  areas  remedial  efforts  appear  to  be  under 
way.  This  is  encouraging.  But  the  problem,  as  I 
have  indicated,  is  persistent  and  deep.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  educational,  sociological,  and  psycho- 
logical. Consequently  we  are  glad  to  note  from 
the  UNESCO  report  that  it  is  undertaking  a  num- 
ber of  sociological  and  psychological  studies  of 
youth  attitudes  in  this  vital  field  of  people  with 
different  characteristics  living  together.  The  aim 
is  to  shed  light  on  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
recent  evidences  of  race  prejudice  in  certain  youth 
groups. 

It  is  also  encouraging  that  gov^emments  have 
not  taken  this  matter  lightly.  Those  countries 
reporting  on  incidents  of  anti-Semitism  taking 
place  in  their  countries  in  every  instance  expressed 
grave  concern.  Moreover,  these  governments  re- 
ported that  they  had  immediately  taken  steps  to 
punish  the  perpetrators  of  incidents  and  to  pre- 
vent recurrences. 

This  willingness  to  face  the  facts  and  to  take 
the  necessary  actions  is  encouraging.  This  Com- 
mission must  continue  to  act  as  a  prod  to  the  con- 
sciences of  governments,  to  stimulate  governments 
to  face  up  to  actual  conditions  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  correct 
conditions  of  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

Of  the  docmnentation  before  us  on  this  subject, 
information  provided  by  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  document  E/CN. 
4/Sub.2/208/Add.  2  is  the  most  comprehensive. 
The  communication  from  my  Government  on  tliis 
subject  is  set  forth  in  Add.  1  of  this  docunaent. 
My  Government  expresses  its  deepest  regret  that 
any  such  incidents  took  place  here.  The  denunci- 
ation of  these  incidents  was  immediate  and  spon- 
taneous. Leaders  of  all  groups  deplored  the  inci- 
dents and  took  steps  to  punish  and  prevent  further 
incidents.  The  United  States  Congress  adopted  a 
resolution  expressing  its  profound  sense  of  indig- 
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nation  and  shock  at  the  epidemic  of  desecration 
and  called  upon  all  persons  and  governments  to 
exert  their  energies  to  the  end  that  these  shameful 
events  shall  not  recur.  Comments  from  other 
countries  given  in  document  208  and  Add.  1  are 
along  the  same  line. 

Nongoverimiental  organizations  have  provided 
us  in  document  L.216,  with  Adds.  1  through  6, 
with  additional  information  on  countries  where 
these  incidents  took  place.  These  organizations 
pro\4de  considerable  information  about  the  United 
States;  for  example,  on  pages  26  to  45  of  docu- 
ment L.216.  This  same  dociunent  provides  infor- 
mation on  the  United  Kingdom  on  pages  46  to  56, 
on  Austria  on  pages  61  to  65,  on  Norway  on  pages 
67  to  69,  and  on  the  U.S.S.R.  on  pages  25  to  27, 
and  in  Adds.  2  and  4  of  dociunent  L.216. 

Some  of  the  countries  referred  to  by  the  non- 
governmental organizations  had  already  provided 
an  explanation  of  the  situation  in  their  countries. 
Other  countries  referred  to,  which  had  not 
initially  responded  to  the  request  of  the  Secretary- 
General  for  information,  in  some  instances  com- 
mented on  the  reports  of  the  nongovernmental 
organizations.  Unfortunately,  some  United  Na- 
tions member  states  referred  to  in  these  reports 
have  not  responded  with  an  account  of  the  situ- 
ation in  their  countries,  nor  have  they  indicated 
an  intention  to  punish  those  responsible  for  the 
anti-Semitic  incidents  in  their  countries  or  to  take 
necessary  steps  to  put  an  end  to  such  incidents  in 
the  future.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  soon  join 
in  the  fight  against  this  virulent  prejudice. 

We  note  that  the  Subcommission  on  Prevention 
of  Discrimination  has  decided  to  take  up  this 
question  at  a  later  session,  should  circumstances 
render  it  necessary.  My  delegation  therefore  pro- 
poses that  UNESCO,  the  Secretary-General,  and 
the  nongovernmental  organizations  concerned 
continue  to  keep  this  question  under  review.  In- 
terested nongovernmental  organizations  should,  in 
our  view,  continue  to  provide  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral and  UNESCO  witli  reports  on  any  incidents 
or  actions  in  this  field  in  order  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary-General in  keeping  abreast  of  the  question. 
Of  course,  this  material  will  be — and  should  be — 
incorporated  in  the  periodic  reports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anti-Semitism  is  a  disease  which 
none  of  us  can  afford  to  ignore.  Its  conquest  will 
not  be  easy ;  but  conquer  it  we  must.  The  type  of 
hate  which  can  be  directed  blindly  against  any  one 


group  can  also  be  directed  just  as  blindly  against 
another  just  because  it  is  different.  Healthy  hu- 
man rights  will  require  that  no  government  and 
no  individual  stand  aside  from  the  struggle  to 
wipe  out  anti-Semitism  and  other  forms  of  racial 
and  religious  hate. 


Robert  S.  Benjamin  Appointed 
to  U.S.  Committee  for  U.N. 

The  White  House  annomiced  on  March  6  that 
the  Pi"esident  on  that  day  had  appointed  Robert  S. 
Benjamin  as  national  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mittee for  the  United  Nations  during  1961. 
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United  States. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  concerning  customs  facilities  for  touring. 
Done  at  New  Yorli  June  4,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
September  11,  1957.    TIAS  3879. 

Extension   to:    St.    Cliristopher,    Nevis    and    Anguilla, 
January  9,  1961. 

Shipping 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization.     Signed  at  Geneva  March  6,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  March  17,  1958.    TIAS  4044. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Indonesia    (with  a  statement), 
January  18,  1961. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,  1958.     Done  at  London 
December  1,  1958.    Entered  mto  force  January  1,  1959. 
TIAS  4389. 
Ratification  deposited:  Netherlands,  February  2,  1961. 


and  Caicos  Islands,  and  related  notes.  Signed  at 
Washington  January  15,  19.52.     TIAS  2426. 

Agreement  concerning  the  utilization  of  leased  base 
areas  in  St.  Lucia.  Signed  at  Castries  July  29,  1952. 
TIAS  2673. 

Agreement  to  permit  the  utilization  by  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  of  the  Five  Islands  for  recreational  purposes 
as  well  as  for  a  quarantine  station.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  letters  at  Port-of-Spain  November  19, 
1953,  and  July  19,  1954.     TIAS  3096. 

Agreement  concerning  the  extension  of  the  Bahamas 
Long  Range  Proving  Ground  by  the  establishment  of 
additional  sites  in  Saint  Lucia.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton June  25,  19.56.     TIAS  3595. 

Agreement  for  the  establishment  in  Barbados  of  an 
oceanographic  research  station.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton November  1, 1956.     TIAS  3672. 

Agreement  for  the  establishment  of  an  oceanographic 
research  station  in  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands. 
Signed  at  Washington  November  27, 1956.    TIAS  3696. 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agreement  of  November 
1,  1956  (TIAS  3672),  for  the  establishment  in 
Barbados  of  an  oceanographic  research  station. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  October 
30,  1957.     TIAS  3926. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Bahamas  Long 
Range  Proving  Ground  for  the  observing  and  tracking 
of  artificial  earth  satellites  and  other  space  vehicles. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  March 
16  and  April  16, 1959.    TIAS  4215. 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agreement  of  November 
27,  1956  (TIAS  3696),  for  the  establishment  of  an 
oceanographic  research  station  in  the  Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  May  12,  1960.     TIAS  4478. 


BILATERAL 

Australia 

Agreement   amending   the  agreement   of   June   22,    1956 
(TIAS  3830),  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
Signed  at  Washington  September  14,  1960. 
Entered  into  force:  March  6,  1961. 

France 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  March  21,  1959  (TIAS  4212).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Paris  February  23,  1961.  Entered 
into  force  February  23,  1961. 

Peru 

Agreement  granting  reciprocal  customs  privileges  for 
Foreign  Service  personnel.  Effected  by  exchanges  of 
notes  at  Lima  November  7  and  December  28,  1960,  and 
February  4  and  13,  1961.  Entered  into  force  February 
13,  1961. 

United  Kingdom 

The  following  agreements  were  superseded  February  10, 
1961,  by  the  agreement  of  February  10,  1961,  concerning 
United  States  defense  areas  in  the  federation  of  The 
West  Indies : 

Agreement  for  the  settlement  of  certain  outstanding 
matters  arising  out  of  the  establishment  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Base  in  Trinidad.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  September  19,  1949.  TIAS  1985. 
Agreement  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  imragraph 
(4)  of  annex  III(E)  of  the  leased  bases  agreement 
of  March  27,  1941  (55  Stat.  1.560),  relating  to  the 
U.S.  fleet  anchorage  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  February  6  and 
March  6, 19.51.  TIAS  2431. 
Agreement  relating  to  the  extension  of  the  Bahamas 
Long  Range  Proving  Ground  for  guided  missiles  by 
the  establishment  of  additional  sites  in  the  Turks 

March  27,  1961 


DEPARTMENT    AND    FOREIGN    SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  7  confirmed  the  following 
nominations : 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  (For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press 
release  dated  January  28.) 

Philip  H.  Coombs  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release 
dated  February  9.) 

George  F.  Kennan  to  be  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  White  House  press  release 
dated  February  8.) 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton  to  be  deputy  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  and  a  deputy 
representative  of  the  United  States  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
White  House  press  release  dated  January  28.) 

The  Senate  on  March  8  confirmed  Mrs.  Gladys  A. 
Tillett  to  be  the  representative  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  CouncU  of  the  United  Nations.  (For  biographic 
details,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  125  dated 
March  10.) 
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Appointments 

Lucius  D.  Battle  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
State,  effective  February  27.  (For  biographic  detaUs,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  83  dated  February  23. ) 

John  L.  Salter  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  for  C!ongressional  Relations, 
effective  March  2.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  106  dated  March  2.) 


Designations 

Samuel  O.  Adams,  Jr.,  as  International  Cooperation 
Administration  Representative  in  the  Republic  of  Mali, 
effective  February  27.  (For  biographic  details,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  91  dated  February  27.) 

Eugene  A.  Gilmore  as  Director,  Office  of  West  Coast 
Affairs,  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  effective 
March  6. 

Rey  M.  Hill  as  Regional  Director  for  Latin  American 
Operations,  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
effective  March  9.  (For  biographic  details,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  107  dated  March  3.) 

Arch  K.  Jean  as  Executive  Director,  Bureau  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  effective  January  24. 

Marshall  P.  Jones  and  William  Roy  Little  as  Special 
Assistants  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration, 
effective  February  28. 

George  A.  Morgan  as  Deputy  Counselor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  effective  February  16. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 


For  sale  ty  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Qov- 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  he 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Defense — Loan  of  Vessel  to  Canada.    TIAS  4593.    4  pp. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington 
July  20  and  August  23  and  31,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
August  31,  1960. 

Defense — Weapons  Production  Program.  TIAS  4594.  9 
pp.     10(?. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Portugal.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Lisbon  Septem- 
ber 26,  1960.     Entered  into  force  September  26,  1960. 


Military  Mission  to  Costa  Rica.    TIAS  4595.    2  pp.    5(f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Costa  Rica,  amending  and  extending  the  agreement  of 
December  10,  1945,  as  amended  and  extended.  Exchange 
of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  March  4  and  October  17, 
1958.  Entered  into  force  October  17,  1958.  Operative 
retroactively  December  10,  1957. 

Radio  Communications  Between  Amateur  Stations  on 
Behalf  of  Third  Parties.    TIAS  4596.    4  pp.    5«f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Paraguay.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Asuncion 
August  31  and  October  6,  1960.  Entered  into  force 
November  5,  1960. 

Defense — Extension  of  Loan  of  Vessel  to  China.  TIAS 
4597.     6  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
China.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Taipei  October  12, 
1960.     Entered  into  force  October  12,  1960. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  March  6-12 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
News,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


No.  Date 

111  3/6 

*112  3/6 

118  3/6 

114  3/7 

*115  3/7 

•116  3/8 


Subject 

Rusk :  Interview  on  BBC. 

Hare  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to  Tur- 
key (biographic  details). 

Ball:  "A  New  Frontier  in  Free- World 

Economic  Cooperation." 
Report  on  future  of   Fijlbright  pro- 
gram. 

Finletter  sworn  in  as  U.S.  Representa- 
tive on  North  Atlantic  Council 
(biographic  details). 

Macomber  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Jordan  (biographic  details). 

White:  Columbia  River  treaty. 

Merchant  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Canada  (biographic  details). 

News  executives  to  attend  foreign 
policy  briefings. 

Wharton  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Norway  (biographic  details). 

Special  economic  mission  to  Bolivia 
(rewrite). 

Rusk :  news  conference. 

Joint  U.S.-Canadian  Committee  on 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs. 

Tunisia  credentials  (rewrite). 

Mrs.  Tillett  sworn  in  as  U.  S.  repre- 
sentative on  U.N.  Commission  on 
Status  of  Women  (biographic  de- 
tails). 

Gufler  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to  Fin- 
land (biographic  details). 

U.S.  contribution  for  refugees  in 
Austria. 

Tubby  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Affairs  (biographic  de- 
tails). 

Cleveland :  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations. 

Ambassador  Harriman  visits  Iran. 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


tll7 
•118 

3/8 
3/9 

119 

3/9 

•120 

3/9 

121 

3/9 

122 
tl23 

3/9 
3/9 

124 
•125 

3/10 
3/10 

•126 

3/10 

127 

3/10 

♦128 

3/10 

129 

3/11 

131 

3/11 
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Asia.  Accelerating  Economic  Growth  in  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  (Frank) 

Austria.  U.S.  Contributes  $1.6  Million  To  Close 
Refugee  Camps  in  Austria 
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China.  United  States  Foreign  Policy  in  a  Period 
of  Change    (Kee,  Rusk) 

China,  Communist.  Secretary  Rusk's  News  Con- 
ference of  March  9 

Congo,  Republic  of  the 

Secretary  Rusk's  News  Conference  of  March  9     . 
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tion on  Aid  to  Eastern  Europe 
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Old  Tools   (Coffin) 
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tion  (Ball) 
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eign Scholarships  Urges  Expansion  of  Fulbright 
Program 

Europe.  President  Asks  for  Wider  Discretion  on 
Aid  to  Eastern  Europe 

Germany.  Secretary  Rusk's  News  Conference  of 
March  9 

Ghana.  President  Kennedy  Holds  Talks  With 
President  of  Ghana  (Kennedy,  Nkrumah,  text  of 
joint  communique) 

Human  Rights.  Manifestations  of  Anti-Semitism 
(Tree) 

International  Organizations  and  Conferences. 
Accelerating  Economic  Growth  in  Asia  and  the 
Far  East   (Frank) 
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Laos.  Secretary  Rusk's  News  Conference  of 
March  9 

Mutual  Security 
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American   Operations 
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